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AGRICULTURAL. 


The  following  Essay,  read  before  the  "  Farmer's  Chili" 
of  the  "  American  Institute,"  at  its  late  meeting,  from 
the  acknowledged  reputation  ol  its  author,  we  lay  entire 
before  our  readers,  and  feel  that  in  doing  so,  we  cannot 
make  a  more  propitious  beginning  of  the  New  Year. 
Although  specially  adapted  to  the  State  of  New  York,  yet 
>n  many  of  its  leading  points  it  is  applicable  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  perhaps,  the  whole  wheat-growing  region  of 
our  entire  Union.  We  commend  it  to  the  careful  perusal 
of  our  intelligent  readers.— (Eds.) 

WHEAT  AND  ITS  CULTIVATION. 

BY  GEORGE   GEDDES. 

Wherever  good  wheat  can  he  produced,  the 
flour  made  from  it  will  he  the  material  most 
used  for  making  bread.  The  more  advanced 
in  civilization  any  people  may  become,  the 
more  certain  it  is  that  they  will  use  this  mate- 
rial for  bread  ;  and  thus  it  happens,  that  coun- 
tries whose  soil  and  climate  do  not  favor  the 
production  of  wheat,  if  the  inhabitants  have 
sufficient  wealth,  will  import  largely  their 
hreadstuiTs  from  more  favored  regions.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  the  wheaten  loaf  to  him 
who  has  once  become  hahitualed  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  and  there  is  no  grain,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  rice,  that  is  so  extensively  used  as 
food  for  man.  The  almost  universal  demand 
for  wheat  flour,  and  the  fact  that  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  earth  is  well  adapted  to  its 
perfect  production,  renders  it  certain  that 
choice  wheat  lands  will  continue  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  to  be  held  as  of  great  value. 
Communities  that  raise  a  surplus  of  wheat 
beyond  their  own  wants,  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  every  way  prosperous,  refined, 
and  cultivated  just  about  in  the  degree  that 
this  grain  is  made  their  leading  staple.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  assign  too  high  a  value 
to  first-rate  wheat  lands ;  and  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  it  is  likely  that  the  possession 
of  great  districts  of  country  that  are  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  will  con- 


tinue to  produce  a  marked  influence  on  the 
habits  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  Nations 
that  eat  bread  made  from  wheat,  will  reach 
and  maintain  the  highest  plane  of  civilization. 
Anything  that  leads  to  the  more  economical 
production,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  profit- 
able culture  of  wheat,  aids  not  only  in  pro- 
moting individual  and  national  wealth,  but  is 
a  blessing  to  the  great  mass  of  men,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  poor.  We  want  cheap  wheat, 
that  is  produced  at  a  profit.  The  objec'  of 
what  follows,  is,  if  possible,  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  this  desirable  end. 

WINTER  WHEAT. 

The  soils  best  adapted  to  the  profitable  culti- 
vation of  Winter  wheat,  have  a  largs  propor- 
tion of  clay  and  lime  in  their  composition, 
with  sufficient  sand  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  hard  masses  or  lumps  during  the  process  of 
cultivation  in  moist  weather.  Such  a  soil  is 
usually  called  a  "  clayey  loam,"  and  the  springs 
of  water  that  flow  from  it  will  be  so  impreg- 
nated with  lime  as  to  render  it  too  hard  to  use 
for  washing  purposes.  The  trees  that  are 
usually  produced  spontaneously  by  such  lands 
will  be  mostly  of  the  harder  kinds  of  wood, 
the  oak  abounding.  This  description  is  not 
intended  to  be  either  scientific  or  minute,  but 
to  indicate  the  leading  characteristics  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  to  enable  the  mere  traveler, 
as  he  passes  along,  to  judge  of  the  capacities 
of  an  unsettled  count:  y  so  far  as  the  soil  alone 
can  indicate.  In  settled  districts  the  practices 
of  the  farmers  will  be  a  certain  test  of  the 
wheat-producing  powers  of  the  land,  for  it  is 
certain  that  where  Winter  wheat  may  be  said 
to  be  a  natural  crop  there  it  will  \>q  grown  in 
preference  to  any  other. 

WINTER  WHEAT  REQUIRES  A  WELL-DRAINED 

SOIL. 

Some  lands  are  perfectly  drained  by  nature  ; 
other  lands,  though  they  may  have  every  con- 
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stituent  that  the  agricultural  chemist  may  de- 
sire, will  not  raise  wheat  without  artificial 
draining  at  great  cost.     The  more  clay  abounds 
the  more  elaborate  must  be  this  artificial  drain- 
ing.   Sandy  loams,  with  open,  porous  sub-soils, 
generally  require  but  little  artificial  draining, 
and  this  is  strickingly  true  when  the  land  is 
but  just  cleared  of  the  forest.    While  the  roots 
of  the  trees  are  decaying  and  making  channels 
through  the  sub-soil,  many  farms  are  able  to 
produce  wheat  in  perfection,  that  refuse  to  do 
so  after  the  land  has  been  under  cultivation 
many  years,  and  these  root-made  channels  have 
become  obliterated.    This  I  haye  seen  over 
wide-spread  areas.    When  the  land  was  new  it 
was  dry  enough ;  when  plowed  for  many  years 
it  had  become  so  heavy  that  in  wet  times  it 
was  nearly  mortar,  and  in  dry  times  hard,  in- 
durated,  and   filled   with  cracks.      Thorough 
draining  is  then  the  only  remedy,  and  if  clay 
predominates  it  is  the  certain  remedy.    Un- 
drained  clay  lands  are  never  worn  out,  for  the 
owner  that  lacks  the  euergy  to  free  them  from 
stagnant  water  never  has  force  enough  to  ex- 
haust their  fertility  by  cropping.     Manure  on 
such  land  is  nearly  thrown  away.     Draining  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  done,  next  thorough  culti- 
vation, then  manure.    Whoever  reverses  this 
order  throws  away  his  money  and  his  labor. 
There  are  some  limited  districts  of  country, 
where  the  soil  has  been  formed  from  disinte- 
grated shale,  or  soft  rock,  that  was  so  consti- 
tuted that  it  has  given  sufficient  consistency  to 
make  good  wheat  land.    The  sub-soil,  or  rather 
the  underlying  rock,  being  full  of  cracks  and 
seams,  allows  all  surplus  water  to  escape,  thus 
perfectly  draining   every  square   foot.      The 
owner  of  such  land  is  fortunate,  if  the  rock  is 
only  made  of  the  right  materials.    There  is 
but  little  of  this  peculiarly  formed  land.    Most 
lands  that  are  usually  called  "clayey  loams," 
are  due  to  aa  entirely  different  process  of  na- 
ture.   The  clay  was  deposited  in  water  in  thin 
layers,  divided  by  lamina  of  sand.      Water 
passes  very  slowly  down  through  such  a  soil, 
though  it  will  drain  horizontally  very  rapidly, 
finding  its  way  along  the  thin  layers  of  sand. 
In  such  a  soil  tile  draining  is  at  once  very  ef- 
fective. 

There  are  clays  in  which  the  silicious  matter 
is  not  in  layers  but  distributed  through  the 
whole  mass  of  clay.  These  lands  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  drain,  and  require  drains  to  be  very 
close  together  to  make  them  suitable  to  raise 
wheat. 

In  the  selection  of  farms,  it  is  very  common 


to  prefer  the  sandy  loams,  because  of  their 
being  more  easy  of  cultivation  and  more  free 
from  stagnant  water,  but  if  the  object  is  to 
raise  Winter  wheat,  it  will  be  found  in  the  end 
that  the  more  clayey  soils  are  the  most  valu- 
able, from  the  fact  that  they  are  more  enduring 
and  make  better  returns  for  the  manure  that 
is  put  on  them. 

Either  extreme,  too  much  sand,  or  too  much 
clay,  should  be  avoided  in  selecting  a  wheat 
farm.  The  experienced  farmer  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  knowing  when  he  has  found  just 
the  true  mean;  the  unskilled  may  derive  some 
benefit  from  the  hints  I  have  given. 

While  clayey  loams  are  best  adapted  to  the 
profitable   production   of  Winter  wheat,  it  is 
well  to  remark  that  there  are  other  soils,  such 
as  gravels,  sands  and  the  like,  on  which  crops 
of  wheat  are   constantly  grown.      By  using 
hardy  varieties   of  wheat,  I  have   raised  fair 
crops  on  alluvium,  once  a  perfect  swamp,  that 
had  been  deposited  by  the  freshets  of  a  brook, 
but  the  water  of  this  brook  has  much  lime  in 
it,  and  the  alluvium  in  some  places  approaches 
and  is,  in  fact,  an  earthy  marl.     On  all  the  in- 
ferior wheat  lands,  the  crop  is  subject  to  dis- 
ease and  to  great  injury  from  the  depredations 
of  insects,  not  having   the  power  to  outgrow 
and  overcome  these  enemies.    High  manuring 
and  perfect  cultivation  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  secure  average  crops  on  these  lands,  and  so 
forced  must  be   the  farming  that  even  in  new 
countries  the  owners  of  such  lands  very  soon 
find  that  they  can  put  them  to  more  profitable 
uses.     Spring  wheat  will  be  raised  for  a  while 
perhaps,  but  finally  the  whole  country  will  be 
devoted  to  dairy  or  other   purposes  that  com- 
pensate the  cultivators  of  the  lands  much  bet- 
ter than  the  returns   from  wheat.      Thus  the 
aggregate  production  of  wheat  is  constantly 
falling  off  in  all  the  older  States.      New  lands 
are  brought  into  cultivation  as  population  ex- 
tends West,  and  the  first  effort  of  their  owners 
is  to  raise  wheat,  and  they  continue  its  produc- 
tion, in  many  cases,  long  after  it  has  ceased  lo 
be  a  remunerating  crop,  for  wheat  raisers  are 
always  reluctant  to  give  up  the  contest. 

The  true  wheat  lauds  are  such  as  will  con- 
tinue for  ages  to  raise  good  crops,  when  pro- 
perly cultivated  and  managed.  The  propor- 
tion that  such  land  bears  to  the  whole  area  of 
our  country  is  much  smaller  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  Hon.  Theodore  C.  Peters  in 
his  very  able  report,  as  one  of  the  State  As- 
sessors of  New  fork,  published  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
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Society  for  the  year  1863,  estimates  the  area 
of  the  wheat  lands  to  he  only  13  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  State,  while  he  assigns  to  the 
dairy  35  per  cent.  Of  this  13  per  cent,  of 
wheat  land,  he  says  that  41  acres  in  every  1(10 
of  improved  land  is  devoted  to  pastures  and 
meadows;  and  from  his  figures  it  appears, 
that  of  the  2,600,209  acres  of  improved  land 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  only  407,019 
actually  raised  wheat  in  the  year  1860.  These 
figures  of  Mr.  Peters  show  how  limited  is  the 
area  of  the  true  wheat  lands  in  the  Empire 
State,  and  they  should  teach  their  owners 
something  of  their  great  value. 

CULTIVATION  OF  LAND  FOR  WINTER  WHEAT. 

Imagining  ourselves  to  be  placed  in  a  good 
climate,  and  on  good  wheat  soil,  that  is  free 
from  all  stagnaut  water,  and  free  from  all 
stumps,  stones,  or  other  obstructions  to  per- 
fect cultivation  ;  we  inquire  as  to  what  is  the 
first  thing  to  he  done  to  raise  a  good  crop. 

Of  all  the  cereals,  wheat  demands  that  tha 
soil  should  be  pulverized  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  and  if  the  soil  is  naturally  stiff  and 
hard,  it  must  be  broken  to  a  considerable 
depth,  that  the  roots  may  readily  penetrate 
the  sub-soil.  This  is  the  object  and  end 
aimed  at  in  *all  the  plowing  and  harrowing 
that  goes  before  sowing  the  seed.  The 
cheapest  way  of  doing  the  work  is  the  best, 
provided  it  is  really  done.  When  the  country 
was  new,  and  the  land  had  been  but  little  cul- 
tivated, this  was  a  laborious  process,  and 
generally  required  several  plowings  and  har- 
rovvings.  Judicious  treatment  of  clayey  lauds, 
while  raising  grass  or  grain  crops  in  the  rota- 
tion, will  make  the  process  of  fitting  it  for 
wheat  laborious  and  expensive.  It  is  usual 
to  put  Indian  corn  on  a  clover  sod  as  the  first 
crop  in  rotation,  and  some  unwise  farmers 
allow  their  cattle  to  run  on  the  corn  stubble 
in  the  fall,  and  poach  up  the  clay  while  wet, — 
turning  it  into  what  the  engineers  call  "  pud- 
dle." No  practice  deserves  more  censure 
than  this.  The  next  spring,  when  clayey  land 
that  has  thus  been  mismanaged  is  plowed,  it 
will  turn  up  in  hard  lumps,  that  can  only  be 
broken  up  at  a  g  eat  cost — and,  also,  it  will 
take  much  more  power  to  draw  the  plow  than 
it  would  if  no  cattle  had  been  allowed  on  the 
land  the  fall  before.  If  the  laud  abounds  in 
sand  all  this  is  changed.  Sandy  land  gene- 
rally requires  compression,  and  the  feet  of 
cattle  and  sheep  are  often  judiciously  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose. 


CLAYEY    LAND   MUST  NOT  BE  PLOWED  WHEN 
TOO  WET, 

I  mean  when  there  is  stagnant  water  in  it. 
All  good  soils  aie  composed  of  minute  parti- 
cles that  will  hold  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
which  is  necessary  to  all  crops.  Excess  of 
water  is  known  as  such  as  these  particles  can 
only  hold  by  its  being  confined,  and  that  would 
drain  away  if  allowed  to  do  so.  Immediately 
after  a  heavy  rain  all  soils  are  saturated  with 
this  redundant  water,  and  at  such  times  the 
wise  farmer  will  neither  cultivate  his  land,  nor 
allow  heavy  animals  to  trample  upon  it.  The 
more  perfect  the  drainage  of  the  land,  the 
sooner  this  excess  of  water  will  pass  away, 
and  then  comes  the  time  when  the  skillful 
man  will  till  his  land.  If  clayey  land  is  al- 
lowed to  become  too  dry,  it  is  not  only  hard 
to  plow,  but  the  work  cannot  be  so  well  done 
as  it  can  at  the  time  that  the  land  is  just  in 
the  right  condition  as  to  moisture.  Practical 
skill  alone  can  decide  as  to  the  best  time,  all 
things  considered,  to  cultivate  so  as  to  have 
labor  expended  in  the  most  judicious  manner. 

Now,  assuming  that  we  have  land  that  has 
been  well  managed,  one  flowing  will  completely 
pulverize  it,  if  this  flowing  is  done  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  most  skillful  manner.  Narrow 
furrows,  made  by  plows  just  adapted  in  the 
shape  of  their  mold  boards  to  the  land,  are  ne- 
cessary. Complete  disintegration  of  the  parti- 
cles is  effected  by  just  moving  them  on  each 
other,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  lift  the  furrow 
slice  high  up,  or  move  it  far,  to  do  this;  the 
least  breaking  of  the  cohesion  is  sufficient. 
The  harrow  follows  to  level  the  surface,  and 
more  perfectly  prepare  the  seed  bed. 

It  may,  and  often  will  happen  that  by  rea- 
son of  wet  weather  or  bad  managemnent 
there  will,  in  clay  soils,  be  some  small  lumps 
after  the  plowing  and  harrowing  has  been 
done.  In  such  a  case  the  roller  or  clod-crusher 
must  be  used  to  reduce  these  lumps  to  powder. 

Next  comes  the  drill  to  sow  the  seed  in.  A 
good  drill  following  the  roller  not  only  sows  the 
seed  in  the  best  manner,  but  it  cultivates  the 
land  far  better  than  any  harrow.  The  drill 
spouts  lift  the  surface  soil  and  throw  it  into 
ridges,  that  by  falling  back  cover  the  seed 
lightly  at  first,  and  still  deeper  as  the  weather 
acts  upon  them  during  the  Fall,  Winter,  and 
following  Spring,  when  alternate  frosts  and 
thaws  are  to  be  expected.  The  rougher  the 
drill  leaves  the  surface  of  the  land  the  better; 
and  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  roll 
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clayey  lauds  in  the  Fall,  after  the  seed  is  sown. 
In  some  open  Winters  the  land  will  for  many 
weeks  be  frozen  hard  and  exposed  to  the  winds, 
uncovered  by  snows.  In  such  cases,  gales  will 
drive  the  dust  made  of  the  frozen  earth,  some- 
times to  great  distances.  If  the  young  wheat 
plants,growingfromthe  bottom  of  the  trenches 
made  by  the  drill  spouts,  have  a  ridge  to  the 
windward  of  them,  they  will  be  planted  deeper 
by  these  gales ;  while  if  the  ground  were  left 
level,  the  plants  on  ridges  and  the  more  ex- 
posed places  would  have  all  the  earth  blown 
away  from  them,  and  their  roots  exposed  and 
killed  by  the  unpropitious  season.  The  drill 
is  a  most  important  farm  implement  to  the 
raiser  of  Winter  wheat,  planting  all  the  seed 
to  a  uniform  depth,  and  raising  a  barrier  to 
protect  feeble  plants  from  Winter  killing.  But 
these  barriers  must  be  left  until  the  trying 
period  has  passed  in  the  Spring,  then  the  rol- 
ler should  be  used  for  the  double  purpose  of 
leveling  the  ground,  so  that  the  reaper  will 
move  smoothly  over  it  in  time  of  harvest,  and 
for  the  further  object  of  breaking  and  crushing 
the  surface  soil  after  the  rains  and  frosts  of 
early  Spring  are  passed.  This  rolling,  if  done 
at  the  right  time,  is  of  great  value  to  the  young 
wheat,  and  assists  materially  in  covering  the 
clover  seed,  but  it  must  not  be  done  until  after 
the  clover  seed  has  been  sown. 

In  sections  of  country  that  are  subject  to 
open  Winters,  it  is  advisable  to  run  the  drill 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  prevail- 
ing winds.  I  have  observed  this  in  my  own 
farming  with  advantage,  and  in  cases  where  it 
was  necessary  to  cross  the  line  of  the  winds  I 
have'drilled  the  field  diagonally. 

NAKED  SUMMEE-F ALLOWING. 

When  the  country  was  new,  the  land  abound- 
ing in  the  stumps  of  forest  trees,  and  more  or 
less  loose  stones,  made  the  perfect  plowing  of 
land  impossible.  Summer  fallows,  as  has  been 
intimated,  were  necessary  for  the  successful 
production  of  wheat.  Really,  three  plowiugs 
in  those  days  did  not  cultivate  the  land,  as  per- 
fectly as  one  does  now  that  all  these  obstruc 
tions  are  away.  To  work  among  the  stumps, 
we  necessarily  used  plows  that  were  short  and 
sharp  in  the  twist  of  the  mold-board.  Now 
our  plows  enter  the  ground  at  a  more  acute 
angle,  run  deep,  and  not  only  reverse  every 
part  of  the  furrow-slice,  but  they  crack  and 
pulverize  the  whole  mass.  Not  a  balk  is  left 
by  a  good  plowman,  and  every  part  of  the  soil 
i§  worked  in  the  most  perfect  manner.     This 


being  so,  why  waste  the  season  in  the  useless 
labor  of  repeated  plowings  and  harrowings  ? 
The  only  answer  that  can  be  made  is,  our 
fathers  did  so,  and  taught  us  to  do  so. 

To  state  this  a  little  more  fully  :  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  we  have  a  clover  field  that  we  intend 
to  sow  with  wheat.  One  way  of  doing  the  work 
will  be  to  plow  under  the  sod  soon  after  corn- 
planting,  say  early  in  June,  harrow  the  ground 
down  level  and  smooth.  There  let  it  rest  un- 
til after  harvest,  and  then  in  August  plow 
again  and  harrow  as  before.  About  the  1st 
day  of  September,  plow  the  third  time,  har- 
row and  sow  the  wheat.  Thus  we  have  the 
old  fashioned  naked  fallow,  and  have  not  only 
done  much  hard  work  and  lost  all  use  of  the 
land  from  the  1st  of  June,  but  we  have  ex- 
posed the  soil  by  repeated  working  to  the  air 
and  sun,  and  killed  all  the  grass  and  most  of 
the  weeds  that  were  in  it.  This  killing 
of  foul  stuff  is  the  gain  we  have  made,  and  in 
cases  where  the  land  is  very  foul,  this  great 
labor  may  not  only  be  justified,  but  may  be 
well  laid  out,  as  the  only  means  of  getting  rid 
of  certain  noxious  weeds ;  but  this  is  the  only 
justification  for  a  Summer  fallow  of  this  kind, 
where  there  are  no  obstructions  in  the  way  of 
thorough  plowing.  Let  us  compare  this  with 
another  way  of  treating  the  land. 

Plow  early  in  the  Spring,  if  the  land  was  not 
plowed  the  Fall  before  ;  sow  barley  or  oats  on 
it.  Harvest  the  crop ;  glean  up  with  a  steel- 
toothed  rake — hung  on  wheels  drawn  by  a 
horse  and  rode  by  the  owner — all  the  straw, 
leaving  as  little  of  the  barley  or  oats  as  possi- 
ble on  the  land.  Plow  at  once,  if  the  land  is 
foul,  and  harrow  well :  his  will  cause  all  the 
grain  that  shelled  to  grow,  and  also  start  the 
weeds.  From  the  time  the  Spring  crop  of  bar- 
ley or  oats  is  harvested  to  the  time  to  sow 
wheat,  five  or  six  weeks  will  elapse  of  the  best 
weather  of  the  whole  season  to  exterminate 
foul  stuff.  If  this  time  is  well  employed,  and 
the  season  is  dry  and  warm,  much  may  be  done 
by  two  plowings  and  as  many  harrowings,  to 
make  the  land  clean  for  the  wheat. 

Just  the  same  work  has  been  done,  ar,  in  the 
case  of  the  naked  fallow,  in  the  way  of  culti- 
vation, and  we  have  our  crop  of  barley  or 
oats  that  will  not  only  pay  for  all  the  work, 
but  will  give  a  very  liberal  interest  on  the 
value  of  the  land.  Unless  the  land  is  quite 
foul  with  weeds,  only  one  plowing  is  neces- 
sary after  the  spring  crop  is  taken  off.  A 
good  clover  sod  turned  under  in  the  spring 
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will  so  decay  that  when  it  is  turned  up  again, 
just  before  the  wheat  is  to  be  sown,  the  ground 
will  be  covered  with  evenly  distributed  ma- 
nure in  its  best  condition,  and  at  the  best 
place  to  give  life  and  vigor  to  the  young 
plants. 

I  have  tried,  and  seen  tried,  one,  two,  and 
three  plowings,  between  the  harvesting  of  the 
spring  crop  and  the  sowing  of  the  wheat,  and 
am  convinced  that  it  is  only  in  very  rare  cases 
that  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  naked  fal- 
low,; and  in  cases  the  work  should  begin  the 
year  before  the  wheat  is  to  be  sown,  and  the 
land  be  cultivated  as  often  as  the  noxious 
weeds  show  themselves  during  all  the  season, 
up  to  wheat  sowing.  Where  all  this  work  is 
necessary,  the  farmer  is  engaged  in  killing 
weeds,  rather  than  in  raising  wheat ;  and  he 
will  probably  find  that  his  crop  of  wheat 
barely  pays  for  the  labor. 

This  plan  of  raising  wheat  after  a  spring 
crop,  has  been  extensively  followed  in  this 
vicinity,  and  with  entire  success  by  our  best 
farmers,  and  they  very  rarely  resort  to  a  naked 
fallow,  though  winter  wheat  is  their  leading 
crop,  and  their  average  is  over  25  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  their  lauds  are  growing  cleaner 
year  by  year. 

It  is  very  common  here  to  pasture  a  clover 
field  up  to  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  then 
by  one  perfect  plowing  reverse  the  sod,  and, 
perhaps,  spread  a  light  dressing  of  barn-yard 
manure  that  has  been  rotted  on  the  furrows, 
then  level  down  with  a  harrow  and  drill  in  the 
wheat.  Sometimes  the  clover  is  made  into 
hay,  where  the  land  is  not  required  for  pas- 
ture. By  this  treatment  I  have  seen  very 
large  crops  of  wheat  raised,  and  at  less  cost 
per  bushel  than  by  any  other  process.  Lands 
that  are  heavy,  that  is,  lands  in  which  clay  is 
in  excess,  it  is  advisable  to  plow  earlier  than 
the  latter  part  of  August,  and  by  means  of 
the  harrow  and  steel-toothed  cultivator  keep 
down  all  the  weeds,  and  keep  mellow  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  More  time  is  thus  given  to 
draw  and  spread  the  barn-yard  manure  and  to 
allow  the  sod  to  decay  and  benefit  the  young 
wheat. 

QUANTITY  OF  SEED  REQUIRED  FOR  AN  ACRE. 

This  depends  somewhat  on  the  variety,  and 
the  time  and  manner  of  sowing.  The  ten- 
dency among  wheat  raisers  has  of  late  years 
been  to  the  use  of  less  seed  than  formerly. 
This  is  perhaps  in  part  due  to  the  general  use 


of  the  drill.  Thirty  years  ago  few  farmers 
here  sowed  less  than  two  bushels  to  the  acre, 
but  it  was  sown  by  hand  broadcast,  and  then 
harrowed — some  of  the  seed  would  get  so  deep 
that  it  did  not  come  up— some  lay  on  the  sur- 
face, and  was  food  for  the  birds.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  drill  enabled  us  to  put  all  our 
seed  at  the  desire<l  depth,  and  thus  secure  the 
growth  of  every  grainy  and  now  few  farmers 
here  use  more  than  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the 
acre.  Mr.  John  Johnston,  who  is  an  acknow- 
ledged authority  among  us,  told  me  last  .Sum- 
mer that  one  bushel  and  a  half  of  Deihl  wheat 
was  as  much  as  should  be  sown  on  an  acre. 
Too  heavy  seeding  is  not  only  a  loss  of  the 
grain,  but  it  causes  the  crop  to  fall,  and  thus 
lead  to  a  more  serious  loss,  and  to  extra  ex- 
pense in  harvesting.  Wheat  that  has  a  large 
berry,  will  have  less  in  number  in  a  given 
quantity  by  measure ,  than  the  smaller  varieties, 
and  of  coui'se  more  by  measure  will  be  re- 
quired. The  general  tendency,  is,  however, 
not  only  here  but  in  England  to  lighter  seed- 
ing, and  many  experiments  made  in  both  coun- 
tries go  to  show  that  half  a  bushel  or  even  less 
of  seed  would  be  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the 
plants  necessary  for  an  acre,  could  we  rely  on 
preserving  every  plant  alive  through  the  Win- 
ter and  Spring.  For  Mediterranean  wheat  a 
bushel  and  a  half  is  generally  sown  ;  for  Tread- 
well  and  Weeks,  being  smaller  in  the  berry, 
a  little  less  is  admissible,  when  sown  early, 
and  on  ground  in  first-rate  condition. 

TIME  OF  SOWING. 

Like  many  other  matters  in  managing  a 
farm,  this  is  a  point  in  regard  to  which  no  pos- 
itive directions  can  be  given ;  only  general 
suggestions  and  advice  are  admissible. 

The  leading  object  is,  to  have  the  young 
wheat  strong  in  the  root,  without  too  much 
top,  before  snow  comes  or  the  ground  freezes 
up  in  the  beginning  of  Winter.  Most  exper- 
ienced wheat  growers  would  probably  say  that 
they  had  lost  more  by  sowing  too  early  than 
by  sowing  too  late.  In  this  latitude  (43°)  my 
own  opinion  favors  the  ten  days  from  the  15th 
to  the  25th  of  September,  in  ordinary  seasons. 
Wheat  sown  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember has  generally  grown  too  much  top  to 
Winter  well  with  me— and  the  Hessian  fly  is 
very  apt  to  make  his  lodgment  in  early-sown 
wheat.  If  the  sowing  is  deferred,  until  the 
frosts  may  be  expected  to  destroy  the  fly,  be- 
fore   the  plants    are  sufficiently   grown,    to 
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take  possession,  and  the  land  is  in  high  condi- 
tion, we  usually  avoid  the  fly  and  secure  suffi- 
cient Fall  growth  by  sowing  about  the  20th  of 
September.  The  objection  to  large  growth  in 
the  Fall  is  the  liability  of  having  the  wheat 
smothered  under  deep  snows,  that  sometimes 
remain  on  the  ground  for  three  months  or  more. 
Unless  the  ground  is  frozen  hard  before  the 
snow  falls,  heavy  drifts  will  Winter-kill  wheat 
that  has  a  large  top. 

HARVESTING    WHEAT. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  cutting  wheat 
early,  while  hardly  out  of  the  milk.  This  is 
bad  advice  for  many  reasons.  The  farmer 
gets  less  wheat  than  he  does  df  he  delays  cut- 
ting until  the  berry  is  too  hard  to  flatten  under 
the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  The  time  required 
to  cure  unripe  wheat  is  so  great,  that  there  is 
great  danger  of  rains  wetting  it  more  than 
once  before  it  is  ready  to  be  put  into  the  barn. 
Less  labor  will  be  required  to  harvest  and  se- 
cure a  crop  of  wheat,  by  allowing  it  to  stand  as 
long  as  possible,  wichouthaving  the  grain  waste 
by  shelling  in  the  handling.  Farmers  that 
raise  large  crops  will  necessarily  cut  some  of 
it  as  early  as  it  will  do.  and  then,  perhaps,  not 
be  done  with  harvest  before  something  will  be 
lost  by  shelling.  That  part  of  the  crop  that 
is  just  ripe  enough  to  be  drawn  the  same  day 
it  is  cut.  will  go  into  the  barn  with  the  least 
cost. 

It  is  curious  to  see  farmers,  living  side  by 
side,  adopt  entirely  different  practices  as  re- 
gards the  conduct  of  a  harvest.  One  will  go 
on  and  cut  his  whole  crop  before  he  draws  any 
to  the  barn,  then  draw  it  all  in  at  one  job  if 
he  can  ;  his  neighbor  will  secure  his  crop  in 
the  barn  as  fast  as  it  is  fit  to  be  housed  and 
will  stop  cutting,  if  necessary,  to  do  this,  pre- 
ferring that  his  grain  should  be  wet  by  showers 
while  standing  than  in  the  bundle.  Wheat  in 
the  sheaf,  once  fairly  drenched  with  rain,  re- 
quires three  days  of  good  weather  to  fit  it  for 
the  barn.  The  danger  of  Avheat  sprouting  is 
always  to  be  kept  in  mind  ;  and  though  in  very 
good  weather  a  crop  of  wheat  will  be  best  har- 
vested by  cutting  the  whole  crop,  and  then  se- 
curing it ,  it  is  safer  to  adopt  the  plan  of  draw- 
ing as  fast  as  ready.  Our  own  unvarying  rule 
is, — secure  the  crop  at  the  earliest  moment. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF  SEED. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the 
importance  of  raising  no  foul  stuff  with  wheat 
I  am  no  believer  in  the  turning  of  wheat  into 
chess  or  anything  else  ;  but  I  am  a  believer  in 


clean  land  and  entirely  clean  and  sound  seed, 
and  thorough  cultivation  ;  and  I  believe  that 
our  wheat  crops  might  be  greatly  improved  in 
quality  and  increased  in  quantity  by  careful 
selection  of  seed.  Let  a  farmer  first  determine 
the  best  variety  for  him  to  raise.  At  or  before 
the  time  of  thrashing,  set  some  sheaves  on  a 
floor,  heads  upward,  and  then  draw  out  the 
most  perfect  heads — those  of  the  greatest 
length  and  the  best  filled — until  he  has  enough 
to  sow  an  acre.  Put  this  selected  seed  on  land 
in  the  best  condition  in  every  respect ;  Weed 
the  wheat  the  next  Spring.  This  acre  should 
give  him  30  or  more  bushels  of  seed  for  the 
next  year.  Out  of  this  grain  draw  the  best 
heads,  and  sow  an  acre  ;  and  so  go  on  for  sev- 
eral years — the  longer  the  better — and  by-and- 
by  he  will  have  some  seed  wheat  to  sell  that 
he  may  be  willing  to  have  bear  his  name,  and 
lie  will  be  a  public  benefactor. 

The  Perils  from  disease  and  insects,  to 
which  wheat  is  especially  subject,  will  be  dis- 
cussed iu  another  article. 

Fair  mount,  Onondaga  Co.,  iV,  F.,  Nov.  26. 


WHEREIN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
STOCK  CONSISTS. 


PROFIT  and  LOSS  IN  farming. 


Remarks  of  John  Harris  at  evening  discus'- 
sion  of  the  recent  N.  Y.  State  Fair  : — 

Joseph  Harris,  of  Rochester,  opened  the 
discussion.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
he  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  we  could 
use  capital  to  advantage  in  killing  weeds.  Cap- 
ital enables  us  to  wait  some  time  for  the  re- 
turns from  our  labor,  and  it  is  from  unwilling- 
ness or  inability  to  wait  six  months  or  a  year 
longer  for  a  crop  that  our  land  has  become  so 
foul.  Weeds  carry  off  more  than  half  our 
profits.  He  would  not  say  that  it  would  pay 
to  kill  weeds— he  would  not  say  that  it  would 
pay  to  farm  at  all.  But  unless  we  are  to  give 
up  farming  altogether,  it  will  pay  to  kill 
weeds.  He  described  his  method  of  "  fall 
fallowing" — breaking  up  say  a  three-year  old 
clover  sod  in  July,  and  afterwaids  keeping 
down  the  weeds  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator; 
plowing  the  laud  again  in  October,  and  if 
possible  again  before  winter  sets  in  ;  sowing 
it  to  barley  or  spring  wheat  in  the  spring. 
The  object  of  many  farmers  seems  to  be  mere- 
ly to  check  or  retard  the  weeds  for  one  crop. 
He  wanted  to  get  all  the  weed  seeds  in  the 
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land  to  germinate  and  then  kill  the  young 
plants. 

Capital  might  be  employed  to  great  advan- 
tage in  under-draining.  There  are  thousands 
of  farms  the  under-draining,  of  which  the  de- 
struction of  weeds .  and  the  consequent  pulver- 
ization of  the  soil  would  double  the  crops  and 
quadruple  the  profits. 

On  many  farms  money  and  labor  might  be 
employed  to  advantage  in  getting  out  stones 
and  building  fences.  On  many  farms  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  the  very  best  land  that  cannot 
be  more  than  half  ploughed  on  account  of  the 
stones.  Every  stone  removed  "  leaves  a 
wheelbarrowful  of  manure  behind  it."  But 
we  are  so  busy  in  the  ordinary  ploughing  sea- 
son that  few  farmers  can  stop  to  get  out 
stones.  On  his  own  farm  the  stones  are 
found  principally  on  the  knolls  and  on  his 
"fall  fallows;  he  makes  a  special  business  of 
ploughing  round  these  knolls,  and  has  two 
men  follow  the  plow  to  get  out  the  stones, 
and  takes  off  the  wheel  and  coulter  and  puts 
the  plow  in  as  deep  as  possible,  turning  the 
farrow  down  hill.  With  the  aid  of  a  crowbar 
the  team  can  turn  out  a  great  many  of  the 
stones  which  have  been  ploughed  over  for 
forty  years,  and  which  will  continue  to  be 
ploughed  over  for  forty  years  to  come,  unless 
we  make  a  special  business  of  getting  them 
out. 

When  a  farmer  has  underdraincd  his  land, 
killed  the  weeds,  and  removed  the  stones  and 
got  them  into  fences,  he  is  prepared  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  higher  branches  of  farm- 
ing. The  common  error  is  to  adopt  some 
higher  branch  of  farming  before  the  land  is 
ready  for  it.  To  buy  a  lot  of  Short-Horns  and 
turn  them  into  a  wet  pasture  of  coarse  grass, 
rushes  and  weeds,  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  to  sow 
choice  white  wheat  on  a  soil  too  wet  and  poor 
to  raise  a  crop  of  Mediterranean.  We  would 
as  soon  think  of  recommending  a  young  man 
to  study  conic  sections  before  he  had  learned 
the  multiplication  table,  as  to  recommend  a 
young  farmer  to  keep  improved  stock  before 
he  had  commenced  to  improve  his  land.  On 
such  pastures  as  we  often  see,  common  cattle 
would  do  better— or  rather  suffer  less— than 
the  Short-Horn. 

The  advantages  of  the  Short-Horn  lie  in 
two  facts  :  1st— They  have  little  offal,  and  the 
food  they  consume  is  converted  into  valuable 
meat.  2nd — All  animals  require  a  certain 
amount  of  food  to  sustain   the  vital  functions, 


and  all  the  growth  or  milk  is  derived  from  the 
food  consumed  over  and  above  this  amount. 
He  gave  some  figures  showing  the  advantage 
of  having  a  cow  that  would  consume  a  large 
amount  of  food.  The  stomach  of  a  Short- 
Horn  is  no  larger  than  that  of  a  common 
cow.  How  then  are  we  to  get  her  to  eat  more 
food  ?  Simply  by  providing  food  of  higher 
quality — food  that  contains  more  nutriment  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk  ;  and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  improved  land  is  needed  for  im- 
provod  stock.  Land  that  is  underdrained 
well,  and  deeply  cultivated,  and  made 
thoroughly  clean  before  seeding  down,  will 
produce  far  richer  grass  than  in  its  natural 
state,  and  if  properly  manured  the  grass  will 
be  richer  still.  He  had  no  doubt  that  a  ton  of 
such  hay  is  worth  more  to  feed  out  than  two 
tons  of  ordinary  hay ;  but  of  course  it  must 
be  fed  to  stock  that  require  concentrated  food, 
and  are  able  to  digest  and  assimilate  much 
more  nutriment  than  their  stomachs  will  hold 
of  common  hay.  This  is  precisely  what  our 
Short-Horns  are  able  to  do.  They  are  capa- 
ble of  eating  and  digesting  a  greater  amount 
of  nutriment — though  not  a  greater  bulk — 
than  common  cattle  of  the  same  size  and  age. 
And  this  is  why  they  are  so  valuable.  It  is 
because  they  are  capable  of  eating  such  a 
large  amount  of  food  over  and  above  that  re- 
quired to  support  the  vital  functions.  John 
Johnston,  this  past  summer,  sold  a  two-year 
old  grade  Short-Horn  heifer  to  the  butcher  for 
$110.  She  weighed  1300  pounds,  and  he  says: 
"  there  is  nothing  like  Durhams."  And  ibis 
is  true  for  him  and  all  like  him.  But  it  may 
not  be  true  for  all  of  us.  His  land  is  thorough- 
ly drained,  thoroughly  cultivated,  as  clean  as 
a  garden,  and  very  rich,  and  his  grass  and  hay 
are  entirely  free  from  weeds,  and  of  the  best, 
quality;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  grade 
Short  Horn  heifer  gained  more  in  two  years 
than  many  animals  do  in  four  or  live,  and  this 
with  nothing  but  grass  and  hay,  except  for  a 
few  weeks  to  ripen  her  oil".  The  fact  is  inter- 
esting, as  showing  not  so  much  the  rapidity  of 
growth  and  early  maturity  of  a  grade  Short- 
Horn,  as  the  nutritious  value  of  the  grass  and 
bay  from  clean,  rich,  thoroughly  under-drained 
land.  If  a  farmer  cannot  or  will  not  clean, 
enrich  and  underdrain  his  land,  it  is  folly  to 
spend  money  in  getting  improved  stock.  But 
after  he  has  got  his  laud  in  good  condition,  it 
is  the  height  of  folly  to  keep  common,  un im- 
proved stock.    He  is  throwing  away  the  best 
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part  of  his  reward.  It  is  supposed  that  none 
but  a  wealthy  man  can  keep  improved  stock  ; 
but  this  is  a  great  mistake.  It  undoubtedly 
requires  a  large  capital  to  be  an  extensive 
breeder  of  thorough-bred  Short-Horns,  and  he 
(Mr.  II.)  would  advise  no  ordinary  farmer  of 
moderate  means  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  business.  But  he  should  avail  himself  of 
the  skill,  capital,  and  experience  of  the  cele- 
brated breeders  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
He  can  well  afford  to  buy  a  thorough-bred 
bull  to  use  with  carefully  selected  common 
cows.  Mr.  Johnston's  grade  Short-Horn  heifer 
was  obtained  in  this  way.  It  probably  cost 
him  two  or  three  dollars  more  than  if  it  had 
been  got  by  one  of  those  wretched  mongrel 
creatures  so  common  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
State.  And  at  two  years  old  he  sells  her  for 
S11G.  The  butchers  in  his  (Mr.  II. 's)  neigh- 
borhood buy  a  good  many  two-year  old  heifers 
and  steers  for  $35  to  $40.  If  the  owners  have 
made  a  profit  of  $5  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  rearing  and  feeding,  he  did  not  know  how 
they  figured.  Assuming,  however,  that  they 
made  $10  profit ;  and  assuming  also  that  it 
costs  half  as  much  again  to  feed  the  grade 
Short-Horn,  the  account  would  stand  thus: 
Cost  of  keeping  a  common  heifer  or  steer  two 
years,  $30;  sold  for  $40;  profit  $10.  Cost  of 
keeping  a  grade  Short-Horn,  $45  ;  sells  for 
110  ;  profit  $71.  Or  more  than  seven  times  as 
much  as  the  other. 

As  civilization  increases,  so  increases  the 
demand  for  animal  food;  and  the  production 
of  choice  meat,  cheese  and  butter,  is*the  most 
difficult,  the  highest  and  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  farming.  All  our  efforts  should  be 
directed  to  this  end ;  but  we  must  commence 
at  the  beginning.  If  our  land  is  wet  and 
weedy,  it  is  throwing  money  away  to  buy  im- 
proved stock  before  we  commence  to  drain 
and  clean  it ;  and  this  to-day  is  the  weak  spot 
in  our  agriculture. 

Before  concluding,  it  might  be  expected  that 
he  should  say  something  in  regard  to  the  cap- 
ital required  for  improved  implements  and 
machines,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary.  On 
ordinary  sized  farms  we  cannot  afford  to  get 
a  steam  plow  or  steam  threshing  machine. 
It  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  we  shall  be 
able  to  hire  both.  If  he  was  short  of 'capital, 
he  would  rather  spend  a  hundred  dollars  in 
in  draining  tiles  than  in  buying  a  drill.  A 
reaping  and  mowing  machine  we  must  all 
have.    He  would  try  hard  to  raise  the  few  ex- 


tra dollars  it  cost  to  buy  a  steel  plow  rather 
than  an  iron  one.  He  would  buy  a  good  har- 
row if  he  could  find  it.  He  would  have  a  work 
shop,  and  a  vise  and  an  anvil,  and  a  good  set 
of  tools,  and  he  would  keep  them  in  good  or- 
der, and  always  in  their  proper  places,  if  he 
could.  And  so  of  bolts  and  nuts,  and  tools  to 
make  them.  The  little  capital  required  for 
these  things  will  pay  100  per  cent,  a  year.  A 
farmer  cannot  invest  $10  to  a  better  purpose 
than  to  buy  a  barrel  of  crude  petroleum,  to 
wash  his  wagons  and  implements  and  reaping 
and  mowing  machines  with  two  or  three  times 
a  year.  It  does  not  pay  to  give  a  man  $1.50 
a  day  to  load  manure  with  a  dung-fork  that 
has  a  tooth  broken  out  from  one  side  and  an- 
other gone  in  the  middle.  A  dull,  rusty  hoe, 
from  the  less  quantity  and  poorer  quality  of 
the  work  done,  will  in  one  week  cost  more 
than  a  dozen  new  ones.  A  good  grindstone, 
set  true  and  run  by  horse-power,  for  grinding 
tools,  hoes,  spades  and  plow-coulters,  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  month.  He  made  his  men  grind 
their  hoes  every  morning,  and  take  a  file  with 
them  to  the  field  to  sharpen  them  again  as 
they  become  dull.  The  economical  Teutons 
think  it  very  extravagant  to  grind  away  the 
hoes,  but  he  could  buy  a  dozen  hoes  for  less 
than  he  had  to  pay  for  one  of  them  for  a  week's 
work.  In  fact,  he  found  that  tools  and  imple- 
ments cost  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  he 
had  to  pay  for  labor.  And  he  was  sure  we 
can  invest  capital  to  a  good  purpose  in  provi- 
ding a  sufficient  number  for  all  emergencies, 
and  of  the  very  best  description. 

There  is  another  wTay  in  which  capital  can 
be  used  with  great  advantage,  and  that  is  in 
keeping  good  horses.  He  did  not  mean  fast 
or  fancy  horses,  but  horses  that  are  strong 
and  healthy,  and  capable  of  doing  a  good  day's 
work,  275  or  300  days  every  year.  A  man  and 
team  costs  about  $600  a  year,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly poor  policy  to  buy  an  inefficient  team 
because  we  can  save  $100  or  $200  in  the  orig- 
inal purchase. 

And  we  can  use  capital  to  good  advantage 
in  keeping  over  some  old  oats  and  old  corn. 
These  may  be  considered  small  matters,  but 
the  profit  or  loss  of  farming  depends  very 
much  on  our  attention  to  or  neglect  of  such 
apparent  trifles. — K.  Y.  Ex. 


Bead  the  article  on  wheat.   Although  long, 
it  is  worth  perusal. 
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WHEAT  AS  A  CIVILIZER. 


An  army,  said  a  famous  captain,  is  like  a 
serpent :  it  travels  on  its  belly.  So  with  the 
grand  march  of  the  race :  true  advance  is 
made  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  first- 
class  food  which  can  be  obtained  by  all  classes. 
The  chemists  and  anatomists  have  brought 
the  philosophy  of  nutrition  to  a  positive 
science.  We  know  that  food  is  the  best 
which  re-enforces  the  wasting  blood  with  the 
greatest  promptness  and  certainly.  We  know 
that  of  the  cereals  wheat  is  king,  because  it 
has  the  greatest  power  of  any  single  grain  of 
supporting  vigorous  and  earnest  life.  A  hun- 
dred English  wheat-eaters  govern  as  many 
thousands  of  the  rice-consuming  swarms  of 
Lower  Asia.  The  Indian,  eating  maize  and 
wild  meat,  gives  way  to  the  European  living 
on  stall  meat  and  wheat  bread.  In  our  late 
war  the  regions  that  raise  least  wheat  yielded 
iirst  to  the  pressure  ;  while  the  States  which 
raise  most  wheat  made  the  most  stubborn  re- 
sistance, and  their  soldiers  were  moi-e  hardy, 
resolute  and  irrepressible.  In  all  countries 
where  civilization  is  advancing  there  is  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who 
eat  wheaten  bread,  and  in  the  quantity  which 
is  consumed  by  each  person. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  amount  eaten 
by  each  person  on  an  average  is  6  bushels,  in 
Scotland  4i  bushels,  in  Ireland  3J.  These 
proportions  accurately  represent  the  value 
and  power  of  these  countries  in  civilization. 
The  demand  for  wheat  bread  is  constantly 
and  everywhere  on  the  increase,  and  so  is  the 
demand  tor  the  most  concentrated  and  nutri- 
tious meats.  English  statisticians  some  time 
ago  noticed  the  steady  rise  in  the  price  of 
beef  and  mutton,  and  that  it  outruns  the 
growth  of  population.  Their  dry  columns, 
compiled  from  death  rates  and  census  tables, 
prove  some  very  cheerful  and  significant  facts 
— that  the  number  of  those  who  eat  from  a 
wheaten  loaf  twice  a  day  and  have  meat  once 
a  day  is  i-egularly  increasing ;  that  in  the 
same  proportion  the  average  duration  of  hu- 
man life  increases,  and  the  refinement,  the 
courage,  and  enterprise  of  communities  is  en- 
hanced. Such  is  now  the  demand  for  wheat 
in  Great  Britain  that  although  the  pick  of  her 
acres  is  always  given  to  this  kingly  cereal, 
and  her  average  is  28  bushels  to  the  acre,  she 
cannot  begin  to  raise  bread  for  her  popula- 
tion, but  calls  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 


mainly  on  America,  for  fifty  or  sixty  million 
bushels  annually.  Facts  like  these  may  with 
propriety  cheer  the  American  grain  farmer 
and  give  him  heart,  when  he  hears  that  Win- 
ter is  setting  in  with  the  bulk  of  the  wheat 
crop  unmoved  and  the  price  not  encouraging. 
For  years  he  has  received  a  price  which  has 
made  the  five-cent  loaf  of  the  poor  man  in 
cities  a  sorry  little  bite.  Now  its  size  can  be 
enlarged — doubled  nearly.  The  great  nations 
of  Europe  can  have  more  and  more  of  the 
best  food,  the  nutriment  most  exactly  fitted 
to  develop  the  muscles,  re-enforce  the  blood, 
and  feed  the  brain.  Tiny  creatures,  working 
by  myriads  in  tropx  seas  build  up  by  hair- 
breadths of  daily  gi'owth  those  vast  scaffolds 
of  coral  to  which  islands  are  anchored,  by 
which  continents  are  propped.  So  ten  thou- 
sand lonely  plowmen  and  sowers  of  the  seed 
inwide  prairies  orjbj  far  rivers  of  the  West 
are  each  adding,  pound  by  pound,  and  ton  by 
ton,  to  the  vast  aggregate  of  resources  by 
which  the  energy,  the  daring,  and  the  toil  of 
modern  progress  are  made  possible.  The 
supply  train  is  just  as  indispensable  in  a  cam- 
paign as  the  parks  of  artillery.  So  in  society 
the  wheat  grower  advances  society  as  truly, 
though  not  as  conspicuously,  as  he  who  builds 
the  long  railroad,  utters  the  ringing  speech, 
or  achieves  the  brilliant  literary  success. 

We  commend  the  foregoing,  which  we  clip 
from  the  columns  of  the  New-York  Weekly 
Tribune,  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
wheat  growers  and  wheat  consumers  of  Lan- 
caster city  and  county.  It  is  a  great  mistake, 
in  our  opinion,  to  say  that  "  corn  and  hog" 
furnishes  the  bulk  of  health,  muscle,  and  in- 
tellect of  the  world,  or  that  it  contributes  to 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  in  the  same  ratio 
that  wheat  does.  There  is  something  scrofu- 
lous and  enervating  in  an  excessive  and  indis- 
criminate use  of  pork,  and  a  caloric  and  im- 
pulsive stimulus  in  corn,  through  which  a 
sound  and  enduring  physical  and  mental  con- 
stitution cannot  be  built  up  as  orderly  and  as 
gradually,  as  they  can  through  a  judicious  use 
of  wheat,  in  its  various  culinary  preparations.' 
All  these  productions  wrcre  doubtless  pro- 
nounced "  very  good,"  by  the  bountiful  Crea- 
tor, and  were  given  to  man  for  legitimate  use, 
and  it  is  one  of  his  special  duties  to  discover 
what  those  vises  really  are,  and  to  thus  apply 
them.  If  there  is  any  kind  of  food  that  tends 
to  the  elevation  and  expansion  of  his  moral 
and  mental  nature,  and,  at  the  same   time,  in 
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a  corresponding  degree,  conduces  to  his  phys- 
ical development,  that  kind  of  aliment  he 
ou<*ht  to  use,  if  accessable,  in  preference  to 
that  which  has  an  opposite  effect.  What  an 
immense  field  of  thought  the  contemplation  of 
these  things  opens  up  to  the  mind  of  the  in- 
telligent tiller  of  the  soil,  and  what  a  pride  he 
may  rationally  entertain,  when  he  feels  that 
the  result  of  his  labor  thus  contributes  to  the 
world's  progress.  Yes,  let  us  have  wheat,  for 
it  must  ultimately  pay.— Eds. 


THE  WHEAT  CULTURE. 

"  The  wheat  interest  is  at  present  suffering 
from  one  of  the  periodical  seasons  of  depres- 
sion which  are  inevitable  results  of  exclusive 
reliance  upon  a  single  crop.  A  good  yield 
was  obtained  last  year,  and  a  still  greater  re- 
sult the  present  season ;  this  fact,  in  combina- 
tion with  financial  causes,  has  depressed  the 
price  to  a  lowe  r  point  than  has  been  reached 
since  1860.  The  continuous  planting  of  the 
new  lands  of  the  West  with  wheat,  is  remov- 
ing westward  year  by  year,  the  centre  of 
wheat  production,  and  increasing  the  distance 
of  transportation ;  while  the  railroads,  by 
their  combination  and  advance  of  tolls  to 
secure  dividends  upon  watered  stock,  are  in- 
creasing in  equal  ratio  the  cost  of  freights. 
Thus  are  wheat-growers  reaping  the  fruits  of 
their  own  improvident  husbandry,  and  suffer- 
ing extortion  and  loss  from  the  accident  of 
location.  A  diversification  of  industry,  both 
agricultural  and  manufacturing,  will  render 
them  masters  of  the  situation,  and  release 
them  from  subservience  to  the  railroads  and 
European  wheat  markets.  The  pioneer  or 
'  skinning'  system  of  culture  must  be  aban- 
doned, at  least  in  the  settled  States,  and  capi- 
tal be  used  in  farm  improvements.  A  judi- 
cious investment  in  draining  often  pays  one 
hundred  per  cent,  the  first  year;  a  single 
horse-hoeing  of  growing  wheat,  as  reported  to 
this  Department,  has  doubled  the  yield,  and 
paid  a  thousand  per  cent,  on  its  cost ;  and  im- 
provement in  breeds-  of  farm  stocks,  yields 
large  dividends  upon  the  investment." 

We  quote  the  foregoing  from  the  "  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the 
year  1869,"  for  what  it  may  be  worth  to  our 
agricultural  patrons.  From  the  tenor  of  it, 
we  infer  that  our  farmers  have  been  growing 
proportionately  too  much  wheat,  and  this,  to-  I 
gether  with  the  stringency  in  money  matters,  J 


has  tended  to  the  downward  price  in  cereals. 
But  those  who  are  near  the  market,  are  still 
not  nearly  so  badly  situated  as  those  who  are 
remote,  and  are  subjected  to  radroad  extor- 
tions in  the  transportation  of  their  wheat 
when  a  market  is  afforded.  These  latter  can- 
not compete  successfully  with  the  former, 
and  with  European  wheat  markets.  In  a 
diversity  of  tastes  and  a  diversity  of  wants, 
there  is  always  danger  in  confining  agricul- 
tural, as  well  as  manufacturing  productions, 
too  much  to  a  single  article ;  for,  "  Man  can- 
not live  by  bread  alone."  Wheat  is  undoubt- 
edly too  low  at  the  present  prices  for  farming 
to  pay,  nevertheless,  let  farmers  look  up,  for 
a  better  day  will  surely  be  coming.  Even  if 
wheat  should  get  no  higher,  if  all  other  things 
get  lower,  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored; 
and  this,  sooner  or  later,  is  inevitable. — Eds. 


WHAT  POTATOES  TO  PLANT  IN  1870. 

You  will  remember  that  for  the  potato  har- 
vest of  1868, 1  wrote  you  that  the  Early  Rose 
potato  had  rotted  for  me,  which  was  a  circum- 
stance that  no  writer  had  as  yet  published,  as 
that  potato  had  been  disseminated  at  great  ex- 
pense of  printers'  ink  in  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  most,  if  not  all,  the  prominent  agri- 
cultural journals,  and  the  price,  such  as  farmers 
of  the  old  school  thought  beyond  their  reach. 

It  has  been  pretty  extensively  cultivated  the 
past  season,  and  the  price  is  now  merely  nomi- 
nal ;  such  a  downfall  in  price  is  perhaps  what 
might  be  expected  after  such  inflation  as  it  had 
reached  in  the  spring  of  '08.  It  seems  to  meet 
with  popular  favor  generally  as  to  its  quality 
and  yield  ;  some  tell  of  its  immense  yielding 
properties,  while  all  admit  (who  have  anything 
to  say  about  it,)  that  it  is  a  good  yielder  and  of 
excellent  quality  for  the  table. 

There  are  some  that  now  try  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  they  are  proof  against  rot; 
but  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  now  for  such  asser- 
tions, as  it  is  a  well-known  and  widely  estab- 
lished fact,  that  they  do  rot,  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  have  suffered  very  severely  by  the 
potato  disease  the  past  season. 

The  writer  of  this  had  his  seed  direct  from 
Mr.  Heffron,  consequently  there  is  no  doubt 
of  their  being  the  genuine  Early  Rose.  The 
yield  has  been  light  on  my  farm  this  season — 
not  more  than  100  bushels  per  acre  of  sound 
potatoes.  At  the  harvest  quite  a  good  many 
of  the   largest  were   rotten— while   they  ma- 
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tured  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Early  Good- 
rich, and  generally  rather  more  even  in  size. 
They  have  not  yielded  as  well  as  that  variety, 
and  they  are  so  evenly  balanced  as  to  their 
eating  qualities,  that  there  is  very  little  if  any 
difference  in  the  two  sorts;  while  a  year  since, 
the  Early  Goodrich  was  almost  universally  con- 
demned as  untit  for  cultivation,  this  year  every 
one  speaks  highly  in  their  favor— thus  making 
the  intimation  in  my  letter,  published  after  the 
last  year's  experience,  that  "  it  was  not  best 
yet  to  discard  the  Early  Goodrich,  as  it  proba- 
bly would  be  all  right  this  season."  Quite 
true  (in  this  section  at  least) ;  and  that  it  is 
not  always  wise  to  "  discard  a  particular  var- 
iety for  its  seeming  failure  for  a  single  crop." 
What  could  have  caused  such  degeneracy  for 
the  year  18G8  in  the  Early  Goodrich  is  not  in 
my  power  to  describe  or  give  a  satisfactory 
answer,  even  to  myself,  much  more  to  the  en- 
quiring public — but  suppose  the  season  and  the 
second  growth  into  which  the  partially  grown 
tubers  were  forced,  would  go  very  far  towards 
solving  the  problem. 

In  Central  New  York  the  past  season  has 
been  too  wet  for  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  and 
the  crop  is  much  less  per  acre  in  yield  than  it 
was  a  year  since  ;  in  many  tields  the  crops  have 
rotted  badly,  while  some  cultivators  complain 
of  the  largest  share  as  being  affected  with  the 
rot.  On  the  very  dryest  lands,  where  the  sub- 
soil has  given  almost  perfect  drainage,  some 
good  crops  have  been  realized — but  while  the 
crop  in  general  is  smaller  in  the  number  of 
bushels  raised  than  last  year  yet  the  price  is  10 
to  15  cts.  lower  per  bushel  than  it  was  a  year 
since,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  fears  of 
diseased  potatoes,  and  also  the  cheapness  of 
last  spring's  market,  farmers  seem  disposed  to 
sell  rather  than  to  house  them,  and  hold  for  a 
spring  market  on  uncertainty. 

Which  course  will  prove  the  most  profitable, 
can  be  better  told  next  spring  than  guessed  at 
now;  and  many  are  taking  the  present  price  as 
a  certainty  rather  than  trust  for  better  on  un- 
certainty next  spring. 

Among  all  the  new  seedings,  there  is  none 
of  them  that  can  compete  in  the  New  York 
market  with  some  of  the  old  sorts,  as  viz:  the 
quotations  of  such  sorts  as  the  Peach  Blow, 
Mercer  and  Prince  Albert ;  buyers  are  now 
purchasing  all  the  Early  Pink-eyes,  or  as 
some  .call  them,  the  Dykeman.  Eor  seed  for 
the  Long  Island  truckers  another  spring,  I 


should  judge  from  my  own  experience  the  past 
two  seasons,  that  they  had  better  plant  the 
Early  Pose  instead,  as  they  would  be  pretty 
sure  of  a  larger  yield ;  and  I  think  they  are  a 
better  potato  ;  but  the  freak  of  the  Early  Good- 
rich in  18G8  probably  has  something  to  do  in 
the  case.  I  have  been  trying  some  of  the 
other  new  sorts  that  have  been  highly  praised , 
which  come  in  for  a  share  of  popular  favor, 
and  may  perhaps  write  my  views  and  experi- 
ments with  them,  in  a  future  letter. — Practical 
Farmer. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


A  LESSON  ON  FRUIT. 

The  results  of  a  decade  should  have  taught 
farmers  and  landholders  the  importance  of 
fruit  crops.  I  wish,  on  this  occasion,  to  ad- 
dress the  citizens  of  our  county  in  particular. 

Admitting  the  uncertainty  of  fruit  crops ; 
the  increased  consumption  and  steady  in- 
creasing demand  in  proportion  to  supply, 
should  stimulate  additional  efforts  to  equalize 
supply  and  demand  in  this,  as  well  as  that  of 
any  other  community. 

For  a  number  of  years  our  fruit  crops  have 
been  so  uncertain  that  we  became  accustomed 
to  look  abroad  for  a  supply,  with  almost  as 
much  dependence  as  for  lemons  and  oranges, 
etc.,  and  the  expression  was  frequently  heard, 
"  we  shall  never  have  good  fruit  crops  again  ;" 
when,  to  our  agreeable  surprise,  the  past  sea- 
son lavished  such  a  bountiful  crop  that  the 
principal  anxiety  was  to  find  a  market  for  it. 
Dealers  who  formerly  would  lay  in  a  supply 
from  abroad  for  fall  and  winter  trade,  have 
not  only  declined  doing  so  this  season,  but 
feared  to  risk  laying  in  a  supply  of  the  home- 
grown crop. 

The  result  is,  prices  range  nearly  as  high  as 
in  former  years.  It  is  now  evident  that  all  of 
the  home-grown  crop  will  be  required  for 
home  consumption,  with  not  very  flattering 
pr<  spects  of  getting  a  supply  from  abroad  at 
moderate  prices,  all  of  which  indicates  th 
steady  and  increasing  demand  for  fruit  as  a 
necessary  article  for  food;  such  as  was  not  ex- 
pected  by  planters  generally.  Now, consider- 
ing its  value  as  an  article  of  food,  and  also  of 
merchandise,  it  seems  suicidal  to  neglect  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  this  county  so 
•well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  fruit,  while  we 
are  being  principally  supplied  from  abroad— 
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as  well  might  we  be  exporting  as  importing. 
The  result,  therefore,  of  the  past  season  proves 
beyond  question,  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  fruit  trees  planted  in  this  country 
to  supply  its  demand  for  fruit  in  any  ordinary 
productive  season.  The  only  remedy  for 
which  is  to  plant  judiciously,  give  proper  care 
— such  as  field  crops  generally  receive  by  our 
best  farmers — and  the  desired  results  will 
scarcely  fail  to  be  forthcoming. 

H.  M.  Engle. 


FRUIT  TREES. 


BY   JOHN  B.  EBB. 


Sometimes  fruit  trees  are  very  slow  in  bear- 
ing fruit,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  trees 
are  very  often  thrifty  and  healthy  to  all  ap- 
pearance, and  yet  poor  bearers.  Now  .we 
do  not  feel  able  to  do  justice  to  the  subject, 
but  only  throw  out  these  lines  on  purpose  to 
get  a  few  practical  hints  from  others,  about 
the  proper  management  in  such  cases,  &c. 
One  person  says  if  such  trees  are  hacked  with 
a  hatchet,  or  bruised  somewhat,  &c,  it  will 
help  to  make  them  bear.  I  have  known  this 
to  do  sometimes,  but  it  seems  ridiculous  to 
abuse  trees  in  such  a  manner.  I  have  noticed 
a  couple  of  my  peach  trees  which  the  horse 
had  pealed  half  around  last  year,  and  this 
season  they  were  filled  with  good  fruit ;  while 
some  others  not  injured  had  no  fruit ;  and  also 
some  apple  trees  that  got  hurt  a  little  and 
were  full  of  fruit,  while  some  of  the  best 
trees  had  nothing.  A  neighbor  says,  that  he 
once  had  a  couple  of  apple  trees  large  enough, 
but  yet  they  would  not  bear  fruit,  so  he  had 
a  mind  to  cut  them  down,  but  yet  he  thought 
a  pity  to  do  so,  then  he  concluded  to  give  them 
another  trial,  so  he  dug  a  large  hole  under 
each  tree,  and  put  in  half  a  bushel  of  plaster, 
some  bones  that  he  gathered  about  the  build- 
ing, and  then  a  lot  of  coal  ashes  to  each  tree, 
and  after  that  they  bore  every  year,  and  he 
thought  that  he  was  well  paid  for  his  labor. 
&c.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  roots  got  pruned  a 
little  by  the  operation,  which  started  them  to 
bearing,  &c;  at  any  rate  I  believe  root  prun- 
ing helps  some  trees  a  good  deal,  if  properly 
done.  I  might  give  several  instances  of  treat- 
ing such  barren  trees,  but  as  I  wish  to  hear 
from  others,  I  shall  quote  an  instance  from 
Scripture.  A  certain  man  had  a  fig-tree 
planted  in  his  vineyard,  and  he  came  and 
sought  fruit  thereon,  and  found  none  ;  then 


said  he  unto  the  dresser  of  his  vineyard  :  "Be- 
hold, these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit 
on  this  fig-tree,  and  find  none,  cut  it  down, 
why  cumbereth  it  the  ground."  And  he  an- 
swering said  unto  him,  "  Lord, let  it  alone  this 
year  also,  till  I  shall  dig  about  it,  and  dung  it." 
"  And  if  it  bear  fruit,  well;  and  if  not,  then 
after  that  thou  shalt  cut  it  down." 

We  think  the  dresser  of  that  vinyard  gives 
a  very  good  example,  and  it  would  not  be 
amiss  for  us  sometimes  to  go'and  do  likewise, 
especially  so  far  as  digging  and  manuring  is 
concerned.  All  trees  do  not  exactly  need 
manure,  but  they  very  often  need  something 
which  we  might  supply  them  with:  As  a 
general  thing  trees  do  not  receive  the  care 
and  attention  which  they  should.  This  brings 
to  mind  an  article  iu  the  papers  headed  thus  : 
"  Farmers,  Look  to  Your  Fruit  Trees,"  &c. 
This  is  very  good  advice  so  far,  but  why  not 
give  good  advice  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 
Perhaps  they  thiuk  that  farmers  are^  not  so 
wide  awake  as  horticulturists,  and  will  be 
more  likely  to  send  them  five  dollars  for  their 
patent  recipe,  and  if  farmers'choose  to  be 
fools  for  them,  among  them  be  it.  As  for  us, 
we  have  been  caught  too  often,  aud  now  it  is 
played  out.  And  although  they  say  that  they 
have  a  powerful  ingredient  added  since  spring, 
we  can't  feel  inclined  to  bite  at  the  bait. 
They  say  it  should  be  used  in  the  fall.  Little 
do  they  care  when  it  is  used,  so  that  they  can 
only  succeed  in  getting  your  money  first. 
The}'  say,  "  if  it  will  not  do  all/nir  circulars  set 
forth,  we  will  return  the  money  to  all  who 
buy  of  us,"  &c.  This  is  still  not  inducement 
enough  for  us — :' a  bird  in  the  baud  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush."  No  doubt  they  think  so 
too,  or  they  would  not  blow  so  hard  to  get 
your  five  dollars  before  you  are  allowed  to  try 
their  wonderful  discovery.  But  we  can't  be 
stuffed  yet ;  the  arguments  and  references, 
&c,  set  forth  in  their  circular  contain  too 
much  (of  the  good  thing)  ;  we  can't  swallow 
it,  and  it  would  be  folly  for  any  person  to  be- 
lieve it,  because  it  is  impossible  for  it  or  any 
other  compound  to  do  all  that  is  set  forth  in 
their  circular.  I  have  read  their  circular,  and 
consider  it  a  very  foolish  document,  and  too 
disgusting  for  any  practical  fruit-grower  to 
place  much  confidence  in  it ;  yet  some  green- 
horns will  be  taken  in  by  it.  I  have  tried 
several  of  those  patent  compounds  for  tree 
washes  and  plant  protectors,  &c,  for  destroy- 
ing   insects   and   invigorating  trees,   plants 
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vines,  &c,  and  I  find  that  soap  or  its  ingredi- 
ents are  generally  the  principal  part  of  them. 
Those  of  a  soapy  priuciple  are  tolerahly  good 
as  a  tree  wash,  and  will  often  destroy  the  in- 
sects that  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and  some- 
times drives  them  away. 

But  by  giviug  proper  attention   to    your 
trees,  vines,  plants,  etc.,  you  can  succeed  fully 
as  well  (without  first  paying  live  dollars  to 
those  impostors  for  a  patent  recipe.)     I  have 
said,  on   a  former  occasion,  that   soft   soap, 
when  properly  applied,  will  prove  to  be  very 
beneficial   to   trees,   plants,   etc.      Whatever 
kind  of  soap  you   use  should   be  reduced  or 
weakened  down  with  warm  rain  water  to  suit 
each  purpose,  and  applied  cold  for  tree  wash, 
the  consistency  of  very  thin  soft  soap  is  about 
right,  to  be   well   brushed  on  once  a  year  or 
oftener   if  it   be   necessary.    For   sprinkling 
plants,  to  keep  off  insects,  etc.,  say  one-fourth 
of  a  pound  of  whale  oil  soap  to  a  gallon  of 
warm  rain  water;  let  it  cool  and  apply  it  sev- 
eral times  ;  always  after  it  has  been  washed 
off  by  the  rain  repeat  it.     I  am  surprised  that 
seme  persons  think  to  overcome  the  ravages 
of  the  curculio  by  whitewashing  the  surface 
of  the  ground  under  their  fruit  trees,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  maggot  of  the  curculio  from  en- 
tering the  ground.    They  say  it  will  die  there 
rather  than  pass  through  the  whitewash. 
Nonsense;  it   is   labor   in   vain.     And  the 
'  idea  of  catching  and  killing  them  is  not  much 
better.;  Yet  you  may  succeed  with  a  few  trees 
tolerably  well  if  you  take  time   to  do  so.    I 
had' three  nectarine  trees  that  set  their  fruit 
well  last, season,  and  I  think  a  person  would 
have  had  their  match  to  catch  the  curculios 
as  fast  as  they  attacked  the  fruit.    I  could  not 
give  my  whole  atteution  to  them,  and  I  saw 
that  theyj  were   determined   to   destroy   the 
fruit,  so  I  tied  a  screen  cloth  around  a  couple 
bunches,  and  in  spite  they  stung  through  the 
screen  ;  all  but  one  specimen  that  escaped.  We 
found  the  curculio  on   our  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  and  nearly  all  our  fruits 
during  the  whole  season.     I  saw  them  in  the 
ripe  apples  that  were  specked,  or  holes  eat  in, 
etc.    And  we  fiud  them  in  the  bark  of  trees 
in  winter  and  spring,  and  they  have  so  many 
ways  of  multiplying   that  it  would  seem  in 
vain  to  try  to  destroy  them  by  catching  them. 
It  remiuds  me  of  the  person  tiding  to  dip  the 

ocean  dry  with  a  tin  cup,  etc.  They  breed  by 
thousands  and  .millions  that  we  cannot  pre- 
vent, and  I  would  like   to  see  a  patent  recipe 


to  destroy  them.  Look  at  the  chance  they 
have  to  increase  in  our  orchards,  and  fruit 
gardens,  and  fruit  farms,  and  also  in  the  wild 
berry  fields,  and  many  other  ways  not  named. 
Then  you  can  see  the  folly  of  trying  to  de- 
stroy or  keep  them  in  check  by  any  extermi- 
nators, or  catching  or  killing,  etc. 

I  have  seen  it  mentioned  somewhere  of  cer- 
tain persons  that  caught  altogether  9280  cur- 
culios ;  another  set  of  persons  caught  04,52G 
rose-bugs.     This  is  of  course  just  so  many  less, 
and,  perhaps,  they  saved  a  little  fruit  by  doing 
so.     But  this  plan  is  not,  and  never  can  be, 
practicable,  so  as  to   extinguish   the  noxious 
race.    I  have  seen  sumach  and  elder-blossoms 
completely  covered  with   thousands  of  rose- 
bugs,  but  I  never  saw  any  person  willing  to 
undertake  to  catch  them.     People  that  live  in 
cities  and  towns  may  well  talk  about  catching 
or  destroying  (hem,  but  if  they  would   be   in 
some  parts  of  the  county,  they  would  give  up 
the  idea  altogether.  There  are  some  locations 
that  are  not  infested  with  rose-bugs  or  insects 
as  bad  as  others.     Sometimes  in  parts  of  cities 
fruit  can  be  raised  without  being  disturbed  at 
all  by  insects,  &c.     But  after  all  our  weak  and 
feeble  efforts,  and  all   that  we  have  said  and 
done  towards  treating  and  dressing  our  fruit 
trees  and  vines,  and   destroying  insects,  &c, 
if  Providence  should  be  against  us,  then   all 
our  labor  will  be  in  vain.     We  should,  there- 
fore, commit  our  cause   unto  Him  who   hath 
power   to  rebuke   the  devourer,  and   causeth' 
the  trees  to  bring  forth   fruit,  and   the   fields 
their  increase,  and  also  sendeth  rain  and  sun- 
shine upon  the  evil  and  the  good.     If  God  be 
for  us,  it  is  more  thau  all  they  that  are  against 
us.     Would  it  not  be  well  for  us   to  think   on 
these  things,  while  following  the  pursuits  of 
life,  so  that  we  might  act  wisely  and  move  for- 
ward successfully,  step  by  step,  unto    perfec- 
tion.   Surely  the  great  Author  of  our  being, 
(the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfeel  gitt  which 
we  enjoy  here  upon  earth,)  ought  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  list  in   our  thoughts.    Then  why 
are  we  not  willing  to  trust  in  God,  that  is  able 
to  crown   our  labors  with  success?     Is  it  not 
because  we  trust  too  much   in   our  own  exer- 
tions, and  lose  sight  of  the  Great  Source  from 
whence  all  our  help  doth  come. 


Why  are  sheep  the  most  dissipated  animals 
in  the  world  ?  Because  they  gambol  in  their 
youth. 
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HOW  TO  BE  SURE  OF  GOOD  FRUIT. 

BY  LEVI  S.  REIST. 

How  often  do  we  hear  the  remarks,  "it  is  not 
worth  while  to  plant  apple  and  pear  trees,  as 
those  we  have  are  not  bearing  ;  we  have  no 
fruit  nor  can  we  for  years  raise  any  more." 
This  ought  to  be  no  excuse.  We  ought  to 
plant  all  the  time,  so  that  when  fruitful  years 
return  we  may  have  fruit  trees  ready  to  bear 
fruit* 

A  great  deal  can  be  done,  however,  by  ob- 
servation. Some  apple  trees,  or  some  varities, 
did  bear  more  or  less  through  our  barren  years  ; 
for  instance,  the  Pound  apple  bore  well  all  the 
time,  so  did  the  Krouser,  and  some  others.  If 
you  have  shy  bearers  on  your  premises  graft 
them  over  with  Pound  and  Krouser,  or  other 
varieties,  which  will  bear  well.  The  Pound 
apple  is  subject  to  a  disease  in  the  butt  of  the 
tree,  consequently  grafting  will  improve  the 
trees.  There  is  still  more  benefit  in  managing 
pear  trees  ;  the  best  and  most  popular  of  which 
are  the  Bartlet,  Flemish  beauty  and  Beurre 
clairgeau.  They  are  all  fast  growers  and  bear 
whilst  quite  young.  If  you  get  in  a  nursery 
of  pear  trees,  and  you  can  have  no  choice  var- 
ieties, then  take  the  most  thrifty  trees,  without 
regard  to  their  quality,  and  afterwards  you  can 
soon  regraft  with  favorite  varieties.  Or  if  you 
have  already  pear  trees  on  your  place  that  are 
worthless,  or  will  not  bear,  then  graft  them 
over  with  the  varieties  I  have  named.  Try 
and  graft  a  few  limbs  on  your  old  choke  pear 
tree,  and  in  a  few  years  those  grafts  will  be 
loaded  with  fine  fruit— this  has  at  least  been 
my  experience.  Some  of  these  leading  varie- 
ties will  not  sell  by  the  bushel  or  peck,  but  if 
they  do  it  will  be  at  a  high  rate.  I  was  ottered 
eight  dollars  per  bushel  by  a  fruit  dealer  in 
Lancaster,  for  the  Beurre  Diel,  some  of  which 
I  have  still  on  hand,  and  I  intend  to  keep 
some  till  the  19th  of  January,  when  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fruit  Growers'  Society  will  meet  in 
the  Orphans'  Court  Room  in  Lancaster.  The 
Bartlet,  Beurre  clairgeau, and  Flemish  beauties 
will  bring,  in  the  large  cities,  from  five  to  ten 
cents  each.  I  hope  that  some  one  will  make 
the  experiments  on  the  fruit  I  have  suggested 
and  report  their  success  to  our  Horticultural 
Society. 

Strawberries  and  raspberries  can  be  raised 
almost  everywhere ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  to 
plant  and  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  &c. 


BOTANY. 


WEEDS  No.  10. 

BROME-GRASS,  CHESS,  CIIEAT,  (GER.  ROGGEN- 
TRESPE.) 

Among  the  grass  plants,  the  genus  Bromus, 
an  ancient  name  for  the  oat,  from  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  "  food."  The  plant  com- 
monly known  as  cheat  or  chess,  the  Bromus 
Secalinus,  rather  too  common  in  grain  fields, 
is  an  introduced  plant  from  Europe.  This 
has  spreading  panicles,  even  when  in  fruit  the 
drooping  peduncles  but  little  branched  ;  spike- 
lets  oblong-ovate,  turgid,  smooth,  of  eight  to 
ten  rather  distant  flowers,  the  arms  of  the 
lower  palea  short  or  wanting. 

Most  of  the  species  (Dr.  Gray  describes  six 
found  north  of  Virginia)  are  '  of  a  coarse 
quality,  being  strictly  annuals,  are  of  little 
value,  as  pasture,  and  produce  no  aftermath. 
When  in  bloom  its  nutritive  powers  are  the 
greatest,  as  is  the  case  with  all  annuals.  The 
cheat  found  among  rye  and  wheat  crops,  the 
ripened  seeds  of  which,  ground  among  the 
flour,  impart  a  bitter  taste  to  the  bread,  and 
have  similar  narcotic  qualities  as  solium 
tremulentum,  or  the  Bearded  Darnel.  This 
noxious  grain  is  occasionally  fuund  in  grain 
fields. 

The  panicles  of  Bromus  have  been  used  in 
Scania,  to  dye  green.  Lowdeu  says,  also,  it 
was  formerly  supposed  that  it  was  rye  degene- 
rated into  this  grass.  The  seeds  of  B.  Mollis 
brings  on  giddiness  in  the  human  species  and 
quadrupeds,  and  is  said  to  be  fatal  to  poultry. 
The  B.  Mollis  is  the  soft  chess,  this  has  an 
erect  panicle,  closely  contracted  in  fruit, 
spikelets  conical,  ovate,  somewhat  flattened; 
leaves  and  flowers  downy,  lower  palea  acute, 
long  armed.  Here,  allow  me  to  throw  out  a 
hint  respecting  the  chicken  cholera,  lately  so 
prevalent.  Was  the  disease  confined  to 
chickens  or  poultry  allowed  to  roam  over  the 
stubble?  Might  we  not  trace  a  connection 
between  the  disease  prevalent  in  certain 
localities,  with  certain  seed-bearing  plants 
growing  in  said  localities ;  such  things  have 
occurred,  and  been  traced  to  the  source.  It 
is  well  to  know  of  it,  and  cast  our  eyes 
around,  as  there  is  a  cause  that  superinduces 
such  epidemics,  whether  in  the  air  or  food; 
and,  although  I  believe  in  judgments,  I  also 
believe  in  natural  laws,  and  it  is  our  privilege 
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to  investigate  those,  and  profit  by  the  school- 
ing. 

Dr.  Darlington  says  : — "  Among  the  curious 
vulgar  errors,  which  yet  infest  the  minds  of 
credulous  and  careless  observers  of  natural 
phenomena,  maybe  mentioned  the  firm  belief 
of  many  of  our  fai'tners,  (some  of  them,  too, 
good  practical  farmers,)  that  this  troublesome 
grass,  (cheat,)  is  nothing  more  than  an  acci- 
dental variety,  or  casual  form,  of  degenerate 
wheat, — produced  by  some  untoward  condition 
of  the  soil,  orunpropitious  season,  or  some  or- 
ganic injury :  though  it  must  be  admitted,  I 
think,  by  the  most  inveterate  defender  of  that 
faith,  that  in  undergoing  the  amctmorphosis, 
the  plant  is  surprisingly  uniform  in  its  vagaries, 
in  always  assuming  the  exact  structure  and 
character  of  Bromus."  In  the  Old  World  they 
believe  that  wheat  underwent  sundry  trans- 
formations,— first  changing  to  rye,  then  to  bar- 
ley, then  to  Browns,  and  finally  from  Browns  to 
oatsl  I  do  not  think  any  of  our  farmers  will 
go  so  far,  but  I  know  that  I  have  had  severe 
contentions  with  intelligent  farmers,  who  in- 
sist upon  it  that  wheat  does  degenei^ate  into 
Bromus,  or  cheat,  they  having  had  occular 
demonstration.    I  will  cite  one  case,  without 

giving  the  name.    Mr. ,  declared  that  in 

seeding  time,  he  spilled  a  lot  of  good,  clean 
wheat  among  the  sod  near  the  fence,  where 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  Brome  grass  ever 
growing,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  ;  that 
after  he  had  scooped  up  all  he  well  could,  he 
noticed  some  hogs  rooting  up  the  short  grass 
in  search  of  the  grains  of  wheat  yet  remain- 
ing: that  subsequently,  that  patch  off/round 
was  covered  with  cheat,  and  he  could  see  no 
other  about.  Now,  how  can  you  account  for 
this  fact?  was  his  clinching  query.  I  replied, 
that  no  doubt  the  hogs  cleaned  out  the  wheat 
and  turned  the  soil  up,  and  the  short,  matted, 
natural  grass,  which  had  preveuted  the  seeds 
of  Bromus,  lodged  in  the  soil  for  years  from 
germinating,  but  rooted  up  by  the  hogs,  and 
stirring  the  soil,  had  given  the  latent  seeds  a 
chance  to  come  up,  and  they  availed  them- 
selves of  it  and  did  come  up.  But  what  right 
had  I  to  suppose  that  the  seed  of  the  Bromus 
was  in  the  soil,  without  showing  itself  before? 
Simply  because  it  is  a  seed  easily,  choked  out 
by  other  grasses.  Dr.  Bigelow  relates  a  case 
that  in  digging  a  trench  across  the  Boston 
Common,  (I  think  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right  as  to  the  locality,)  the  next  season  the 


earth  thrown  up  was  covered  with  a  strange 
plant,  the  oldest  inhabitant  had  never  seen 
grow  there  or  anywhere  else.  On  inspection 
it  turned  out  to  be  the  Henbane,  (Hyoscyamus 
Niger.)  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  The  plant 
was  perfectly  natural,  like  in  its  native  local- 
ity. How  long  had  the  seeds  lain  dormant  ? 
In  short,  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  ad- 
vanced, that  such  may  not  have   been   the 

case  in  Mr. 's  experience.    I,  whatever 

others  may  think  to  the  contrary,  believe  in 
fixed  laws  that  pervade  all  matter ;  and  there 
are  often  hidden  forces  to  produce  actions 
seemingly  at  variance  with  generally  received 
opinions,  that  when  properly  understood  will 
be  found'in  harmony  with  sound  philosophy, 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  organic  ele- 
ments and  principles  implanted  by  an  all-wise 
<tnd  benificent  Creator,  and  adapted  to  certain 
ends  or  ultimates,  which  may  be  promoted  or 
retarded  by  counter  laws,  but  cannot  be  whol- 
ly set  aside  from  their  final  legitimate  end  in 
view  by  Him,  who  in  wisdom  has  founded 
these  laws  to  accomplish  that  He  will,  but 
allows  man  to  exercise  his  finite  powers,  and 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  improve  the  fruits 
and  plants  given  to  him,  and  to  encourage 
him  in  developing  the  latent  forces  in  nature, 
which  often  take  place  spontaneously  by  in- 
herent laws — not  understood  as  they  should 
be.  J.  S. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


THE  GRAPE  CODLING. 

PENTHINA  VITIVOUANA,  Paeh. 

As  early  as  the  summer  of  1S55  we  have 
heard,  from  a  few  districts  in  this  county,  that 
dark  colored  worms  were  detected  in  (he 
grapes  similar  to  those  found  in  the  apple,  the 
cherry,  and  the  plum;  but  somehow  we  never, 
until  within  the  last  year  or  so,  succeeded  in 
getting  the  worm  itself.  Last  year  we  had 
specimens  sent  us  from  New  Jersey  and  other 
localities,  in  this  Stale,  but  from  a  want  of  the 
proper  conditions,  we  did  not  succeed  in 
breeding  the  perfect  insect.  However,  from 
the  observations  which  we  were  able  to  make, 
we  allied  the  insect  to  the  "apple  codling," 
and  therefore,  prematurely,  proposed  for  it 
the  name  of  Carpocapsa  vitisettct,  but  have 
been  anticipated  by  Dr.  Packard,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  who  succeeded  in   breeding  the  moth, 
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and  who  named  it  Penthina  vitivorana,  which 
we  have  accordingly  adopted.  This  worm  is 
a  small  caterpillar,  similar  in  form  to  that 
usually  found  in  the  apple,  only  of  a  darker 
color,  and  has  a  yellowish  head.  It  feeds  on 
the  pulp  of  the  grape,  and  therefore  when  the 
grape  is  black,  and  the  insect  appropriates  the 
substance  containing  the  coloring  matter,  it 
will  be  darker  than  when  the  grape  is  white, 
red  or  green.  It  passes  from  one  grape  to 
another  through  a  small  hole,  which  it  makes, 
and  therefore  those  grapes  infested,  in  a  clus- 
ter, will  generally  be  found  adhering  more  or 
less  together.  They  will  be  found  in  the 
grapes  in  August  and  September,  but  I  have 
had  them  sent  to  me  in  the  month  of  October. 
After  this  worm  is  matured,  it  leaves  the 
grape  and  makes  a  semicircular  cut  in  the  leaf, 
which  it  rolls  up,  forming  a  sort  of  shelter  be- 
neath it,  and  is  changed  into  a  pupa,  from 
which  a  little  moth  in  time  issues  forth. 
The  larva,  or  worm,  is  scarcely  three-eigths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  has  sixteen  legs. 
The  body  of  the  moth  is  about  the  same  length 
and  the  wings  expand  about  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  from  tip  to  tip.  The  wings  are  rather 
narrow,  and  the  front  pair  are  a  pale  slate- 
blue  in  color,  somewhat  variegated.  The 
hind  pair  are  a  slate  brown,  and  are  only 
about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  front  pair. 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  yet  ascertained  in 
what  form  this  insect  survives  the  season,  but 
it  is  presumed  it  is  in  the  pupa  form.  Those 
I  had  under  my  observation  changed  to  a  small 
dark-brown  pupa,  and  were  kept  in  a  room  all 
winter,  in  which  the  heat  frequently  alterna- 
ted between  the  freezing  point  and  80°,  but 
in  the  spring  they  were  found  "dried  out"  and 
dead.  Dr.  Packard,  I  believe,  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  insects  out  sometime  during  the 
fall  or  winter.  Nor  is  it  known  at  what  period 
the  eggs  are  laid,  but  probably  in  the  month 
of  July-  This  insect  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  grape  curculio,  so  ably  ventilated  by 
the  late  Dr.  Walch,  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  nor 
with  the  little  ichneumon  fly,  described  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  of  Canada.  When  we  are  better 
acquainted  with  its  whole  history  than  we  are 
now,  we  may  be  better  able  to  suggest  a  re- 
medy In  some  of  the  Western  States,  and 
especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  it 
has  been  more  destructive  to  the  grapes  than 
in  any  locality  we  have  yet  heard  of  in  the 
Middle  or  Eastern  States.  We  admonish  our 
grape  growers  to  "  look  to  it."  it. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

WORKINGMEN'S  WAGES. 

Farm  Wages  Must  Comb  Down.— The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  we  are 
decidely  in  favor  of  paying  all  good,  faithful 
workers  the  highest  wages  that  can  possibly 
be  afforded.  But  the  employer  is  equally 
worthy  of  Ms  hire.  The  farm  cannot  pay  be- 
yond a  reasonable  per  centage  of  its  products 
for  workmen.  The  cost  of  freightage  and 
other  marketing  expenses  is  about  the  same 
for  wheat  at  75c.  per  bushel  as  for  that  sold  at 
$1.50.  But  making  no  allowance  for  this,  let 
us  reckon  the  wages  of  laborers  in  wheat  or 
other  produce,  which  he  must  buy  for  his 
family.  Suppose  we  put  the  wages  of  a  good 
workman  at  four  bushels  of  wheat  per  week 
with  board,  or  5£  bushels  without  board.  This, 
with  wheat  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  is  $25,  or 
$34.37  per  month,  if  the  employer  sells  his 
wheat  and  pays  money.  Is  it  just  that  he 
should  pay  the  same  money  wages  when  his 
wheat  brings  only  75c.  ?  The  plain  truth  is  he 
cannot  afford  it.  He  cannot  give  8  or  11 
bushels  of  wheat  for  a  week's  work.  If  the 
laborer  could  feed  his  family  two  years  ago  on 
four  bushels  of  wheat  per  week,  he  can  get 
along  on  less  than  double  that  quantity  now, 
while  the  employer  is  straightened  for  the 
means  to  pay  interest,  purchase  machinery  or 
implements,  stock,  etc.  If  laborers  do  not 
appreciate  these  facts  and  moderate  their  de- 
mands accordingly,  farmers  will,  from  absolute 
necessity,  be  compelled  to  shorten  sail,  and  a 
large  number  of  laborers  will  be  thrown  out 
of  employment. — American  Agriculturalist. 

The  foregoing,  from  the  American  Agricul- 
turist, is  very  significant,  and  has  an  applica- 
tion to  other  kinds  of  wages  than  farm  wages. 
All  kinds  of  wages  and  all  kinds  of  material 
and  produce  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years 
have  been  loo  high,  and  the  people,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  desire  prices  to  come  down  to  their 
uniform  standard.  Of  course  it  is  not  expected 
that  they  can  all  come  down  to  former  prices, 
so  long  as  £old,  tariffs  and  taxes  are  so  high 
as  they  are  now,  but  wages,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  are  not  so  much  affected  by  taxes  as 
some  other  occupations  are.  We  are  no  ad- 
vocates of  low  wages,  and  literally  believe 
that — "  That  country  is  most  prosperous  where 
labor  commands  the  greatest  reward,"  but  we 
cannot  see  why  one  set  of  men  should  receive 
from  three  to  five  dollars  a  day,  whilst 
others  are  compelled  to  work  as  many 
hours  in  the  day  for  half  that  amount, 
especially  since  the  former  have  the  same 
opportunities  to  procure  cheap  living  as  the 
latter  have.    If  the  operatives  in  building  and 
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other  mechanical  occupations  continue  to 
demand  the  present  high  wages,  they  must 
reflect  that  thereby  they  are  assisting  in  keep- 
up  the  high  prices  of  property,  of  house  and 
store  rents,  of  clothing,  of  shoes,  and  of  every 
other  mechanical  production,  and  incidently 
also  of  agricultural  and  farm  productions. 
There  are  many  men  in  business  who  heartily 
desire  to  sell  cheap  and  rent  cheap,  but  are 
absolutely  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  the 
inflated  prices  of  property  and  of  wages. 
After  the  wages  and  the  material  is  deducted, 
there  is  very  little  left  for  the  employer,  and 
that  little  may  be  credited  out  to  irresponsible 
debtors.  We  have  not  time  nor  space  now  to 
ventilate  this  subject  in  its  whole  length  and 
breadth,  or  we  might  demonstrate  to  working- 
men  that  they  are  standing  in  their  own 
light,— that  they  are  unconsciously  imposing 
and  continuing  burdens  and  deprivations  on 
themselves. 


Ihc  Hiwcastct'  ^farmer. 

LANCASTER,  JANUARY,  1870. 


8.  S.   RATHVON  AND  ALEX.   HARRIS,  Editors 

Published  monthly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Society. 


$1.25  per  year  in  advance. 

A  considerable  deduction  to  clubs  of  five  or  more. 


LANCASTER,  PA.: 

Wtlie  &  Griest,  Printers, 

Inquirer  Book  Bindery  and  Printing  House. 


THE  PENXA.  FRUIT    GROWERS' 
CIETY. 


SO- 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  will 
convene  in  Orphans'  Court  Hall  in  the  city  of 
Lancaster,  Jan.  19th,  1870,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 
Punctual  attendance  is  requested.  As  this  will 
b>e  the  decennial  anniversary  of  the  Society, 
and  held  in  the  city  of  its  inception,  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  session  may  be  antici- 
pated. The  order  of  business  will  be  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

FIRST  DAY. 

Afternoon  Session. — Special  business,  includ- 
ing election  of  officers,  &c. 

Evening  Session. — Address  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

SECOND  DAY. 

Morning  Session. — Essay  by  AVm.  Saunders 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  "Pruning  with  reference  to  fruit 
production." 

Afternoon  Session. — Essay  by  Prof.  S.  S. 
Rathven,  on  the  "  Insect  enemies  of  the 
Grape." 

Evening  Session. — Address  by  Thos.  Mee- 
han,  Editor  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly. 

The  unoccupied  time  of  each  session  will  be 
devoted  to  discussion  on  the  subject  embraced 
within  the  address  or  essay  belonging  there- 
unto. 

Every  one  interested  in  the  production  of 
good  fruit  should  be  present,  and  assist  the 
Secretary  in  its  deliberations.  Specimens  of 
fruit  are  particularly  requested  for  exhibition. 

JOSIAH  HOOPES, 

President. 
Thos.  Meehan,  Secretary. 


All  advertisements,  subscriptions,  contributions,  com- 
munications, and  remittances,  should  be  sent  to  the  ad- 
dress of  Rath  von  &  Harris,  corner  of  North  Queen  and 
Orange  streets,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MEETING    OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
December  6th,  in  one  of  the  Jury  rooms,  in 
the  Court  House,  in  the  city  of  Lancaster — 
the  Orphans'  Court  Room,  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, being  occupied  by  the  Court.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  by 
acquisence.  On  motion,  Simon  P.  Eby,  Esq., 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  society. 

S.  S.  Rathvon  submitted  the  report  of  the 
Editorial  Commitlee  of  the  Farmer;  and  in 
their  behalf  tendering  their  declinations.  The 
report  was  adopted.  Remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  sustaining  the  Farmer,  and  how  it  should 
be  conducted,  were  made  by  S.  S.  Rathvon, 
Dr.  S.  Welchans,  P.  S.  Reist,  and  other  mem- 
bers. P.  S.  Reist  suggested  the  idea  of  intro- 
ducing stories,  pictures  &c.  Dr.  Welchans 
thought  our  newspapers  might  easily  establish 
the  Farmer  in  our  midst,  if  they  gave  such 
notices  of  it  as  they  do  of  horse  races,  &c. 

Peter  S.  Reist  offered  a  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions tendering  the  thanks  of  the  society  to 
the  late  Editorial  and  Publishing  Committees 
of  the  Farmer,  and  constituting  one  or  more 
individuals  sole  editors  and  managers  of  that 
journal,  with  power  to  contract  with  any  pub- 
lishing house  whom  they  may  deem  the  cheap- 
est and  the  best,  and  to  be  alone  responsible 
for  its  management,  thus  freeiDg  the  Society 
from  all  responsibility  whatever,  reserving, 
nevertheless,  the  privilege  to  have  the  pro- 
ceedings and  essays  read  before  the  meetings 
of  the  association  published  in  the  Fanner,  as 
usual.    After  a  full  discussion,  the  preamble 
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and  resolutions  were  adopted,  seriatim,  and 
S.  S.  Rathvon  and  Alexander  Harris  chosen  as 
the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Lancaster 
Farmer. 

S.  S.  Rathvon  read  a  letter  from  Josiah 
Hoopes,  President  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  asking  for  information 
as  to  where  the  Society  shall  hold  its  meeting 
which  assembles  here  on  the  19th  of  next 
month,  when,  on  motion,  S.  S.  Rathvon,  Dr. 
S.  Welchans  and  Alexander  Harris  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  procure  a  hall  in  which 
to  hold  this  meeting. 

H.  M.  Engle  read  from  the  New  York 
Tribune  an  article  on  '  "Wheat  as  a  Civilizer.' 

C.  H.  Nissley,  of  Mount  Joy  township,  pre- 
sented an  apple  to  be  named. 

H.  M.  Ensle  had  on  exhibition  a  number  of 
varieties  of  pears,  among  which  were  the 
Lawrence,  Beurre  Diehl,  Duchess  d'  Angou- 
leme,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  Langelier  and 
Vicar  of  Winkefield. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  fruits 
were  tested.  This  part  of  the  doings  of  the 
society  is  one  of  its  most  popular  features, 
and  is  always  participated  in  by  all  present. 
One  of  the  members  while  testing  the  fruit, 
remarked  that  it  was  an  "  interesting  discus- 
sion."   On  motion,  the  society  adjourned. 


TO  OUR  PATRONS. 


In  coming  before  the  public  as  the  responsi- 
sible  Editors  of  a  journal,  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  of 
course,  it  is  understood  that  we  do  not  presume 
to  set  ourselves  up  as  oracles,  in  those  depart- 
ments of  human  husbandry. 

At  the  most,  we  can  but  claim  to  be 

"  The  gatherers  and  disposers  of  other  men's  stuff." 

Indeed,  had  we  not  had  ample  assurance  of  as- 
sistance and  support , from  some  of  the  most  prac- 
cal  agricultural  and  horticultural  minds  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  we  would  have  been  very 
far  from  assuming  the  labors  and  responsibil- 
ties  of  the  positions  which  have  been  assigned 
us.  Still,  as  local  members  of  the  Editing  and 
Publishing  Committee  of  the  Lancaster 
Farmer  during  the  past  year,  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  we  must,  under  the  most 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  acquired  some  ex- 
perience in  this  species  of  journalizing,  and 
our  desire  is  to  make  the  benefit  of  that  exper- 
ience inure  to  the  temporal  and  intellectual 
advantaga  of  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with 


our  enterprize,and  who  accord  to  us  the  moral 
and  pecuniary  support  to  carry  it  successfully 
through. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  clearer  in  the  minds  of 
our  friends  and  abettors,  than  that  the  time 
has  arrived  in  our  social  history,  when  a  jour- 
nal devoted  to  rural  occupations  and  domestic 
economy,  ought  to  be  supported  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster ;  but  whether  we  are  just  the  in- 
dividuals whose  destiny  it  is  to  seize  that  "time 
by  the  forelock"  is  another  matter,  and  is  left 
for  the  future  to  develope.  It  seems,  at  alL 
events,  that  we  have  been,  and  still  are,  the 
instruments  through  whom  the  advent  of  such 
a  journal  is  to  be  initiated,  and  whatsoever  our 
feeble  hands  may  be  able  to  accomplish  in  that 
direction,  will  be  cheerfully  accorded.  If  we 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mates us  in  this  enterprise,  we  believe  that  we 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  moral,  intellectual, 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  mechanical  ad- 
vancement of  the  county  of  our  nativity  and! 
adoption. 

Farmers,  gardeners,  and  horticulturists,  it  is- 
you  to  whom  we  appeal  in  this  undertaking  ; 
for  it  is  you  who  are  to  determine  whether  a 
"  prophet  shall  have  honor  in  his  own  country,, 
and  in  his  own  household,"  or  whether  you 
will  continue  to  accord  it  only  to  a  stranger. 
It  is  you  to  whom  we  confidently  and  hope- 
fully look  for  countenance  and  support,  in  our 
efforts  to  develop  the  various  resources  of  the 
great  country  which  contains  the  happy  homes 
of  yourselves,  your  fathers,  and  your  children, 
whether  you  are  to  the  "manor  born,"  or 
whether  you  have  become  domicilated,  from, 
elsewhere,  among  us.  Although  we  mainly 
look  to  those  engaged  in  rural  occupations  for 
support,  yet  the  mercantile  and  mechanical 
classes  have  it  also  in  their  power  to  lend  an 
effective  helping  hand.  "We  need  subscribers, 
advertisers,  and  contributors,  and  although  in 
in  a  mere  material  sense,  the  two  first  named 
would  suffice  to  advance  our  own  pecuniary  in- 
terests ;  yet  they  would  not  so  effectually  fur- 
ther the  material  and  moral  interests  of  our 
patrons,  and  the  march  of  intelligence,  as  the 
latter ;  and  if  we  cannot  add  to  these,  we  will 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  our  mission 
has  failed.  We  do  not  look  for  finished  liter- 
ary productions  in  the  contributions  of  our  pa- 
trons and  friends.  Practical,  common-sense, 
and  common  place  facts  are  of  infinitely  more 
value  to  us,  and  the  community,  than  the  most 
elaborately  and  grammatically  spun  production 
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which  does  not  contain  a  practical  idea.  But 
we  need  no  further  reiteration  of  what  we  have 
repeated  before  in  this  connection.  In  conclu- 
sion we  may  be  allowed  to  advert  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  just  commenced  a  New  Year. 
While  we  look  hopefully  forward,  we  desire  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  God  and  our  patrons 
for  the  past.  Although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
record  any  extraordinary  evidences  of  success, 
yet,  uuder  all  the  circumstances,  we  don't  feel 
justified  in  making  any  special  complaint,  see- 
ing that  matters  might  easily  have  been  worse. 
With  these  remarks,  invoking  a  benediction 
from  on  high,  we  tender  to  our  friends  and  pa- 
trons the  "compliments  of  the  season,"  wish- 
ing them  a  thrice  "  Happy  New  Year," 


OUR  ADVERTISING  PATRONS. 

We  call  the  special  attention  of  our  friends 
and  patrons  to  the  cards  of  the  advertisers 
found  in  our  Journal,  assuring  them,  from  our 
personal  knowledge,  that  the  various  produc- 
tions which  they  manufacture  or  keep  for  sale, 
are  worthy  of  the  encouragement  of  our 
readers.  As  a  general  thing  editors  cannot 
be  deemed  personally  responsible  for  every 
thing  that  may  appear  in  their  advertising 
columns,  unless  their  tendencies  are  im- 
moral. Under  any  circumstances  the  purchaser 
is  in  duty  bound  to  also  exercise  his  own 
judgment  in  driving  a'bargain  with  those  who 
offer  their  goods  and  chattels  for  sale.  We  do 
not,  however,  know  a  single  individual  adver- 
tising in  our  'Journal  whose  productions  are 
not  worthy  of  the  examination  of  the  public 
before  purchasing  or  making  engagements 
elsewhere.  Will  our  friends  hold  this  mat- 
ter under  calm  consideration?  The  very 
fact  that  our  friends  haye  extended  their 
advertising  patronage  to  us,  evinces  their 
sagacity  and  their  liberality,  and  shows  that 
they"  are  the  very  men  on  whom  our  readers 
maj-  rely,  when  they  need  anything  in  the 
line  of  their  different  callings.  We  therefore 
admonish  our  patrons,  their  families  and  their 
friends,  to  read  over  all  the  advertisements 
found  in  our  Journal,  as  carefully  and  as 
thoughtfully  as  they  would  any  other  part  of 
its  contents,  for  often  on  this  species  of  knowl- 
edge their  most  immediate  interests  are 
hinged.  Our  advertisements  tell  exactly  who 
the  individuals  are  who  insert  them,  where 
they  live,  and  what  they  have  to  sell.    We 


venture  to  assert,  that  "upon  due  trial  and 
examination,"  what  they  assert  in  their  vari- 
ous cards  will  be  practically  demonstrated  as 
facts.  Eds. 


"  THEY  DON'T  LIKE  IT." 

An  article  in  the  Columbia  Herald  says  the 
farmers  in  that  locality  "  don't  like"  the  $10 
license  imposed  upon  them  by  the  decision  of 
the  Revenue  Department,  for  the  privilege  of 
selling  their  produce  "  out  in  the  cold"  on  a 
street  corner,  in  that  borough.  For  our  part 
we  are  not  surprised  that  they  "  don't  like  it," 
for  the  whole  thing  is  a  gross  imposition.  We 
speak  from  no  political  prejudices  or  biases, 
but  from  a  sense  of  justice  and  common  equity, 
and  because  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  ever  intended  such  an  interpre- 
tation should  be  put  on  its  revenue  laws.  It  is 
not  the  first  instance  in  which  the  revenue  com- 
missioners have  made  unjust  and  unauthorized 
decisions.  If  it  was  an  assessment  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt,  even  if  the  tax  was  twice 
as  high,  it  would  be  a  far  different  thing.  But 
not  so.  It  involves  the  appointment  of  a 
swarm  of  extra  officers  to  collect  the  tax,  and 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  Treasury,  with  all 
the  costs  and  salaries  deducted,  there  will  be 
little  left  for  such  a  purpose.  The  fault  is  not 
in  the  subordinates  whose  duty  it  is  to  asses- 
and  collect  the  tax ;  they  are  but  acting  under 
higher  authorities ;  moreover,  if  honest,  decent 
men  refuse  to  act  in  that  capacity,  the  duties 
of  the  offices  will  be  committed  to  the  hands 
of  knaves,  and  in  such  a  case,  the  farmers, 
who  are  the  victims  of  these  unrighteous  de- 
cisions, only  would  fare  worse,  and  perhaps 
the  treasury  would  be  entirely  robbed.  Our 
farmers  are  honest,  industrious,  law-abiding 
men — at  least  we  believe  that  all  the  readers 
of  our  Journal,  among  them,  are  ;  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  counsel  resistance  to  the  law, 
but  on  the  other  hand  submission  to  it,  until 
the  decision  is  reversed;  or  the  law  is  repealed. 
Nevertheless,  that  does  not  change  or  modify 
our  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  the 
law,  which  to  speak  in  the  mildest  terms  of  it, 
is  a  fraud  upon  republican  institutions.  There- 
fore Farmers  of  Lancaster  county,  w  e  advise 
you  to  agitate  and  petition  Congress  for  its 
abatement.  Ed. 


The  article  oh  Cheese    Manufacture  will 
appear  in  the  February  number. 
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ADVERTISING  IX   THE    LANCASTER 
FARMER. 

It  does  not  always  follow,  by  any  means,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  largest  circulating 
medium  is  the  best  advertising  medium,  unless 
the  journals  in  which  the  advertisements  ap- 
pear are  in  pamphlet  or  magazine  form.  The 
Lancaster  Farmer,  with  a  circulation  of 
but  one  thousand,  may  be  a  better  advertising 
medium  than  a  newspaper  that  has  six  or 
eight  times  that  circulation.  Except  in  a  very 
few  cases  of  rare  merit,  or  where  some  indi- 
vidual may  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
preserve  a  complete  file,  newspapers  are  read 
and  then  are  tin-own  aside  or  destroyed,  and 
that  often,  too,  without  reading  the  advertise- 
ments at  all.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
the  daily  papers,  for  it  is  rarely  you  can  ob- 
tain a  copy  without  making  a  special  visit  to 
the  bookstand  where  it  is  sold,  or  the  office 
where  it  is  printed,  after  it  is  a  day  or  two 
old.  It  is  far  different  with  the  Lancaster 
Farmer — and  other  publications  in  the  mag- 
azine form — for  this  goes  to  the  domicils  of 
the  farmers  of  the  county  mainly,  where  it  is 
read  over  and  again,  advertisements  and  all, 
for  a  whole  month,  and  is  only  laid  aside  and 
preserved  after  the  advent  of  a  new  number. 

We  say  this  much,  not  by  way  of  dispar- 
agement, but  by  way  of  comparison,  based 
upon  our  own  experience,  and  we  further  sug- 
gest that  the  Farmer  is  a  better  advertising 
medium  than  any  of  the  special  sheets  that  are 
issued,  which  claim  to  circulate  by  so  many 
thousands,  for  we  have  known  some  of  these 
to  be  used  by  hundreds ,  as  packing  paper, 
without,  in  many  instances,  being  read  at  all. 
Still,  under  any  circumstances,  they  all  per- 
form important  uses  in  their  way,  and  we 
merely  make  these  suggestions  in  order  that 
our  patrons  may  act  intelligently  in  a  matter 
so  intimately  connected  with  their  own  pecu- 
niary interests. 

EDS. 

Those  institutions  of  "  human  prudence," 
recognized  as  Life  Assurance  Associations,  are 
daily  attracting  more  and  more  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Without  intending  to  disparage 
any  of  them,  we  nevertheless  feel  justified  in 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
Manhattan  of  New  York,  advertised  in  our 
columns,  of  which  Mr.  Allen  S.  Guthrie  is  the 
agent  for  Lancaster  county — especially  as  Mr. 
Guthrie  intends  to  canvass  the  county  during 
the  coming  season — believing  both  the  com- 
pany and  the  agent  to  be  reliable. 


Special  Notice.— All  persons  who  know 
themselves  indebted  for  subscription  to  the 
1st  volume  of  this  journal,  or  for  advertising 
therein,  will  please  make  immediate  payment 
to  either  of  the  Editors.  An  earnest,  honest, 
compliance  with  this  request,  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  he  lp  us  on  in  our 
laudable  enterprise. 

REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 

PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday  Evening,  Jan.  3— The  arrivals  andsales  of 
Beef  Cuttle  at  the  Avenue  Drove  Yard  reached  about 
1800  head  this  week.  The  market  was  veiv  dull,  and 
prices  were  a  fraction  lower.  We  quote  choice  at  9  a 
9%c;  a  few  extra  brought  10c  ;  prime  8a'Jc  ;  fair  to  good 
at  7a7%c,  and  common  at  5a6c  <&  lb,  gross. 
The  following  sales  were  reported : 

63  Western,  Owen  Smith 8    a  9y. 

32  Virginia,  A.  Christy  &  Bro 8     a  9  " 

2-5  Western,  Dengler  &  McCleese 7    a  $% 

30       "  P.  McFillen 8    a  9% 

40  "  Ph.   Hathaway 6„^a9" 

50        "  B.  Mooney 9     ah) 

26       "  B.  F. McFillen 7     a  9 

90        "  James  McFillen 8    a  9 

50       "  E.    S.  McFillen 8    a  9<£ 

105       "  Ullman  &  Bachman 9    a  9% 

175       "  Martin,  Fuller  &   Co !%<a>  9% 

41  •'  Dennis   Smith 6^8  9^ 

50  Virginia,  Thomas  Mooney  &  Bro 6).,  a  8% 

50  Western  Penna.,  H.   Chain 6  "a  8 

50  Western,  John  Smiths  Ere 6^a  8><c 

75  Virginia,  J.  &  L.  Frank 7j4ai0)i 

120       "  Ous.  Schamberg  &  Co 7-4a8>2 

60        "  Hope&Co 8    a  9% 

53  Western  Penna,  H.  Frank 6,wa  9,^ 

56  Virginia,  Elkon  &  Co 6^*>  8% 

15  Chester  county,  D.  Branson 6»ja  8% 

36  Chei-terco,  Chandler  &  Alexai  d -r 6^a7i4 

18  Chester  co.,  Kimble  &  Wallace 8  "a  9% 

43  Virginia,  L.  Horm> 7)<;a  9% 

26       "  Thomas  Duffy  &  Co Sp^ 

39  Western,  John  McArdle 8^  a  9% 

60  Virginia.  Eabenstein  &  Co 6)*,  a  9% 

115  Virginia,  Ellinger 6,Ca  1% 

34       "  S.Frank 8"al0" 

25  Western,  James  Hull 6    a  1  % 

26  Chester  county,  Jesse  Miller 6    a  8 

Cows  aritl  Calves  are  in  better  request.    100  sold  at  850 

a90.    Springers  we  quote  at  .$45a65. 

Sheep  are  scarce  and  higher.  7000  head  sold  atthe  dif- 
ferent yards  at  6a9c  W  ft  gross,  as  to  condition. 

Hogs — The  demand  has  fallen  off,  and  prces  have  de- 
clined 25c  ^  10"  lbs.  4000  head  sold  at  the  Union  and 
Avenue  Drove  Yards  at  $14al4  75  &  100  lbs  net,  for 
corn  fed. 


PHILADELPHIA   GRAIN   MARKET. 

Philadelphia  Jan  6th,  1869. 

Flour— The  market  continues  quiet,  but  pricesremain 
without  change.  There  is  no  demand  for  export,  and 
the  home  trade  purchase  onlv  enough  to  supply  their  im- 
mediate wants.  About  900  bbls  were  taken,  inclu  ling 
superfine  at  $4  25a4  50;  extras  at  S4  75a>5;  Iowa,  Wis- 
onsin  and  Minnesotaextra  family  at  $5  25a6  25,  the  latter 
rate  for  Ohio ;  Pennsvlvania  do.  do.  at  *5  25a5  75,  ac- 
cording to  quality.  Rye  Flour  ranges  from  $5  to  5  12K 
$*bbl. 

Grain — There  is  not  much  inquiry  for  Whe  at,  but  prices 
remain  without  change.  Sales  of  3000  bushels  Pennsyl- 
vania red  at  $1  29al  30.  Rye  is  in  better  demand  ;  1000 
bushels  Western  sold  at  $1.  Corn  meets  with  a  good  in- 
quiry at  formerrates  ;  sales  of  vellow  at  *1;  5000  bushels 
new  at  38a92  do.c,  and  800  bushels  white  at  80c.  Oats 
are  unchanged;  sales  of  3500  bushels  Pennsvlvania  at  55a 
87c.  Nothing  doing  in  barley  or  malt.  The  r  -suits  to-day 
are  as  follows:  1470  bbls  flour,  6100  bushels  wheat,  10,100 
bushels  corn  and  5500  bushels  oats. 

Seeds—Clover  seed  is  in  fair  derrand  ;  500  bushels  sold 
,«8a8  95  &  bushel.  T:mofhy  is  quoted  at  $4  50-  Flax- 
seed sells  at  $2  25  ty  bushel. 
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ESSAYS. 


HUSBANDRY  IN  LANCASTER 

COUNTY. 

l>eliv<Mv<l  before  tin-  Agri  altural  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  Lancaster  city  an<l  county,  January  3d,  187ft, 
by  H.  M.  Engle,  President  of  the  Society. 

About  three  years  ago  a  call  was  issued  to 
hold  a  meeting  in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  County  Horticultural  Society. 
Three  or  four  persons  responded  to  the  call, 
who  formed  the  neceulus  of  our  present  Ilorti 
cultural  and  Agricultural  Society,  the  latter 
title  having  hecn  added  because  our  county 
had  no  live  agricultural  organization.  II  now 
numbers  about  75  members,  and  has  vitality 
enough  to  increase  to  ten  times  its  present 
strength,  hul  to  attain  this  it  must  also  show 
additional  activity.  Our  county  should  have 
a  live  agricultural  society,  numbering  no  I  ss 
members  than  the  said  stated  number  of  the 
present  society,  and  I  would  suggest  that  as 
soon  as  an  active  and  permanent  agricultural 
organization  becomes  establishes  the  latter 
title  he  dropped,  in  order  to  avoid  complica- 
tion between  two  different  branches  of  hus- 
bandry, the  field  being  sufficiently  wide  and 
interesting  to  support  and  encourage  both. 
That  this  society  has  greatly  stimulated  horti- 
culture, and  also  to  some  extent  agriculture, 
no  one  will  deny.  Several  quite  respectable 
exhibitions  of  fruits  have  been  held;  seeds, 
cuttings,  etc.,  distributed;  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, an  interest  awakened  in  the  progress, 
improvement,  and  successful  cultivation  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  cereals  ;  but,  compared 
with  what  might  and  should  have  been  ac- 
complished, we  have  scarcely  entered  the 
threshold'    Although  horticulture   dates  back 


primeval  with  the  history  of  man,  and  agri- 
culture is  almost  as  ancient,  they  are  still  far 
from  perfection.  The  first  principle,  that  of 
preparing  and  tilling  the  soil,  is  yet  a  mooted 
question,  whether  to  cultivate  iive  or  ten 
inches  deep  ;  whether  manures  should  be 
plowed  down  or  applied  to  the  surface  only  ; 
whether  a  peck  or  a  bushel  of  seed  should  be 
sown  per  acre ;  whether  deep  or  shallow 
planting  produce  most  satisfactory  results; 
whether  grain  or  grass,  to  be  of  most  value, 
should  be  cut  before  or  after  being  fully  ripe ; 
whether  fruit  trees  should  be  grown  direct 
from  seeds,  or  from  cuttings  and  grafts; 
whether  special  fertilizers  are  profitable  or 
not;  whether  fruit  crops  in  the  aggregate  suc- 
ceed better  on  trenched  than  on  ordinarily 
prepared  soil;  and  whether  or  not  wheat  will 
produce  cheat.  The  fact  that  both  sides  of 
the  aforenamed  questions  have  many  and 
earnest  advocates  proves  that  neither  branch 
of  the  "  Rural  Art1'  has  yet  been  reduced  to 
a  complete  science.  We  have,  however,  good 
reasons  for  hoping  that,  in  this  progressive 
age,  nothing  will  be  left  undone  that  will  tend 
to  elevate  and  perfect  those  branches  of  in- 
dustry which  our  society  is  laboring  to  pro- 
mote. 

In  foreign  lauds,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
densely  populated  sections  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  by  individual  enterprise,  the  rural  art 
has  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection 
as  to  be  well  worthy  of  imitation.  Our  vast 
domain  of  new  territory  is  no  doubt  the  great- 
est impediment  to  the  perfection  of  farm  hus- 
bandry, that  presents  itself  in  this  country. 
Nothing  tends  so  much  to  a  slovenly  and 
careless  method  of  cultivation,  as  when  a 
man  knows   exactly  where  to  squat  at  little 
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expense  upon  a  tract  of  fertile,  virgin  soil,  as 
soon  as  his  own  becomes  unproductive.  Such 
has  been  extensively  practiced  all  over  the 
country,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Southern 
States,  under  the  slave  system.  Instances 
are  not  rare  in  this  country  where  some 
would  be  "  nabob"  practiced  the  above 
method  of  tillage  until  he  became  too  poor  to 
sustain  his  position  among  his  brother  nabobs  ; 
looking  down,  meanwhile,  upon  his  industri- 
ous and  humble  neighbors  on  their  fifty  or 
hundred  acres,  uutil  he  finds  his  estate  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  them,  when  he  "  pulls  up 
stakes,"  if  he  has  any  to  pull,  and  squats  upon 
a  new  tract,  ready  to  repeat  the  same  pro- 
gramme. 

Had  it  not  been  in  conflict  with  our  liberties, 
and  a  general  law  been  passed  in  the  early 
history  of  our  Republic,  preventing  any  one 
from  occupying  a  new  tract  after  having  im- 
poverished one,  we  would  not  now  have  so 
large  a  class  of  tillers  who  leave  nothing  but 
wreck  and  destruction  behind  them.  It  would 
to-day  be  far  more  creditable  to  our  nation  if 
all  our  non-producing  soils  had  never  been 
tilled.  AVe  would  now  have  not  only  a  better 
class  of  tillers,  but,  in  the  aggregate,  a  better 
class  of  citizens. 

Let  us  now  look  upon  the  bright  side  and 
see  what  has  been  accomplished  within  one 
generation.  Thousands  of  acres  of  impov- 
rished  lands  have  been  reclaimed  and  made 
fertile  ;  and  also  others,  by  nature,  waste  and 
unproductive,  have,  by  underdrainage  and 
otherwise  been  made  to  yield  abundant  har- 
vests. Railroads  have  been  and  are  still  being 
constructed,  by  which  the  products  of  one  sec- 
tion arc  transported  to  another,  according  to 
demand  and  supply,  so  that  a  mutual  benefit 
of  production  and  consumption  may  be  en- 
joyed without  exemption  over  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  our  territory.  New  seeds,  grains, 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  crossing  and  hybridizing  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  almost  bewilder  those  who  lag 
behind ;  but  with  very  promising  results  to 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits. 
And  the  time  seems  not  far  distant  when 
every  section  of  our  country  shall  be  supplied 
with  a  variety  of  the  best  of  earth's  produc- 
tions adapted  to  their  respective  climates. 
Implements  have  also  been  much  improved 
and  multiplied,  and,  in  addition  to  their  ap- 
plication to  steam  and  horse  power,  been 
made  available  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 


labor  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  toil. 

The  reduction  of  time  for  a  day's  labor  has 
very  much  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  in  some  of  the  industrial  pursuits  of 
our  country,  and  will  no  doubt  be  still  furtber 
diminished  in  the  future.  A  better  under- 
standing should  be,  and  we  hope  is  being  es- 
tablished between  capitalist  and  laborer,  be- 
tween producer  and  consumer,  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  between  merchant  and  cus- 
tomer, so  that  each  may  comprehend  that  it 
is  their  mutual  interest  to  labor  for  instead  of 
against  each  other. 

Agricultural  schools  and  Experimental 
farms  are  springing  up  throughout  the  laud  ; 
and  here  let  me  call  your  special  attention  to 
that  near  West  Grove,  Chester  county,  in 
which  this  society  is  represented  by  a  delegate 
who  is  also  a  recognized  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  this  Experimental  Farm. 
Let  us  hope  this  organization  will  duly  recog- 
nize its  interest  and  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  and  turn  its  connection  therewith  to 
good  account.  Tbe  many  valuable  experi- 
ments made  by  its  Superintendent,  Thomas 
Harvey,  portend  most  beneficial  results. 
In  order,  however,  to  make  it  as  effectual  as 
the  case  demands,  it  will  require  additional 
financial  means,  to  which  subject  I  would  now 
respectfully  call  your  attention. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers'  Society 
will  hold  its  annual  [meeting  in  this  room, 
commencing  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst. 
This  city  was  the  place  of  its  first  meeting 
ten  years  ago,  since  which  its  annual  meet- 
ings have  been  held  at  West  Chester,  Read- 
ing, Bethlehem,  Norristown,  Lebanon,  Har- 
risburg  and  other  places.  I  hope  our  mem- 
bers will  use  every  effort  to  make  this  forth- 
coming one  the  most  interesting  of  its  sessions. 
Much  assistance  may  be  rendered  by  soliciting  . 
our  neighbors  to  attend  and  bring  specimens 
of  any  valuable  fruits  they  may  have,  but 
especially  new  varieties  and  seedlings  not  gen- 
erally known. 

Our  State  has  many  valuable  seedlings 
scarcely  known  beyond  their  native  locality. 
They  have  also  old  varieties,  some  worthless 
and  rejected  which  are  receiving  new  names 
and  synonyms,  causing  much  annoyance  to  the 
nurserymen  and  planters,  and  to  remedy  which 
should  interest  every  fruit  grower  in  the  land. 
Allow  me  also  to  invite  you  attention  to  the 
Lancaster  Farmer,  which  will  hereafter 
be  edited  and  published  by  our  fellow  mem- 
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bers  and  co-workers,  Messrs.  Rathvon  and 
Harris,  though  still  remaining  the  organ  of 
our  Society.  It  has  survived  the  incipient 
career  of  its  existence,  and  now  comes  out 
enlarged  and  greatly  improved.  It  has  sub- 
scribers in  all  sections  of  the  country,  but  has 
special  claims  upon  the  citizens  of  Lancaster 
county. 

Our  Society  having  now  gained  a  position 
that  commands  respect,  let  us  strive  not  only 
to  hold  it,  but  to  rise  higher  and  higher. 

To  be  successful  in  our  pursuit  we  must  not 
depend  too  much  upon  seasons  of  fruitfulness 
and  plenty,  for  those  who  succeed  in  growing 
good  crops  under  adverse  circumstances  de- 
serve more  credit  than  those  who  are  success- 
ful only  under  favorable  auspices.  He  who 
can  sail  against  the  current  is  a  more  useful 
and  deserving  mariner  than  he  who  can  only 
glide  with  it. 

We  have  obstacles  to  overcome  with  which 
our  forefathers  were  unacquainted,  such  as  a 
bleak  and  open  country,  a  scarcity  of  virgin 
soil,  and  a  host  of  destructive  insects,  but  we 
have  also  the  experience  of  a  generation 
whose  knowledge  should  be  a  sufficient  offset 
to  their  advantages. 

Not  forgetting  a  kind  Providence  who  has 
so  abundantly  blessed  our  land  in  the  past 
season,  let  us  work  with  renewed  energy  to 
fullill  our  calling,  to  act  well  our  part  in  the 
drama  of  life,  and  our  labors  shall  not  go  un- 
rewarded. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

SCIENCE  OF  CATTLE  FEEDING. 

Under  this  head  the  Scottish  Fanner  not 
long  since  had  a  valuable  article.    It  says  : 

Notwithstanding  the  dicta  of  several  au- 
thorities on  this  subject,  the  various  points 
connected  with  cattle  feeding  are  not  to  be 
decided  by  chemical  data  alone — data  which 
to  say  the  least,  are  sometimes  founded  niton 
very  conjectural  opinions.  On  the  contrary, 
physiological  circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
account  before  we  can  decide,  with  anything 
like  certainty,  as  to  what  really  constitutes 
the  science  of  feeding.  But  there  is  much 
certainty  connected  with  the  science.  The 
animals  we  deal  with  are  not  like  the  test 
tubes  of  the  chemist,  into  which  certain  sub- 
stances are  put,  and  the  results  <>t'  the  combi- 
nation  of   which,  can    be     predicated    with 


accuracy.  We  have  in  them  the  living  princi- 
ple to  deal  with ;  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
predicate  with  certainty  the  result  of  any 
experiment,  the  materials  of  which  are  known 
to  us,  let  those  say  who  know  what  life  is,  and 
how  little  we  really  know  about  it. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  practice  we  find  an  ever- 
varying  condition  of  circumstances  which 
brings  about  an  ever-varying  result  in  prac- 
tice; so  that  what  suits  one  will  not  suit  an- 
other; and  the  food  upon  which  one  fattens, 
and  which  is  taken  with  a  zest,  we  find  has  the 
entirely  opposite  effect  upon  another,  and,  if 
not  rejected  with  loathing  is  not  partaken  of 
with  that  relish  which  we  know  from  experi- 
ence to  be  an  essential  element  in  the  proper 
and  healthy  assimilation  of  the  food.  Hence, 
knowing  this,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  late 
on  the  part  of  very  eminent  feeders,  not  only 
to  secure  this  important  element  by  changing 
the  food  of  cattle,  but  to  impart  to  it  such  a 
peculiarity,  or  such  peculiarities,  that  it  induces 
an  appetite  and  causes  the  animals  to  partake 
of  it  with  a  keen  relish.  And  this  desire  on 
the  part  of  feeders,  has  been  met  by  those 
who— always  on  the  look  out  to  "  make 
money" — a  perfectly  legitimate  desire — have 
introduced  special  foods. 

These  are  pretty  numerous  ;  but  it  is  to  one 
class  alone  at  present  we  propose  to  make 
special  reference,  namely,  what  are  called, 
(lightly  or  wrongly  we  do  not  here  profess  to 
say)  "  condimental  foods."  By  no  means  de- 
sirous to  treat  the  subject  of  the  use  of  these 
in  a  partial  or  prejudicial  manner,  and  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  sale  of  them,  or  ap- 
proving of  the  way  in  which  they  are  put  for- 
ward to  the  notice  of  farmers,  nor  of,  in  some 
instances,  the  lush  price  charged  for  them,  we 
nevertheless,  believe  that  the  whole  subject  is 
worthy  of  that  great  and  calm  consideration 
which  should  always  be  brought  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  subject,  in  which  important  in- 
terests are  involved.  In  discussing  anything, 
it  is  worth  while  to  know  what  it  is  we  really 
ate  discussing  We  may  discuss,  fer  example, 
the  best  method  of  getting  in  our  barley  crop, 
but  that  is  clearly  different  to  discussing  the 
yalue  of  it  when  it  is  got  in.  So  on  the  ques- 
tion of  condimental  foods,  the  discussion  of 
the  one  point,  do  they  really  possess  feeding 
value,  is  essentially  different  from  that  which 
has  reference  to  their  pecuniary  value.  Decide 
the  first  point,  and  then  discuss  whether  such 
value  as  they  may  be  said  to  possess,  is  not 
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paid  too  clearly  for,  at  the  price  the  manufac- 
turers demand  for  them 

The  gold,  we  admit  may  be  bought  too  dear 
•which  we  laboriously  extract  from  the  quartz, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  quartz  contains 
no  gold.  Let  our  chemists  and  physiologists 
decide  whether  or  not  there  is  a  value  in  siuh 
foods — that  is,  a  chemical  or  physiological  value 
— and  then  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  what 
this  value  is  worth.  That  the  opponents  of 
our  condimental  foods  believe  they  have  some 
value,  is  apparent  enough  ;  if  not,  why  give 
farmers  receipts  for  making  them  ?  If  they  are 
are  not  valuable  as  food,  why  make  them  at 
all  ?  In  concluding  our  r(  marks  on  this  most 
interesting  subject,  we  again  say  we  are  not 
advocating  the  use  of  condimental  foods  ;  but 
what  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  be  discussed  in  a  much  broader, 
more  catholic,  and  more  scientific  way  than, 
we  venture  to  say,  it  has  yet  been  favored 
with. —  Western  Rural. 


DOES  FARMING  PAY  ? 

Is  a  question  frequently  asked,  and  occas- 
ion ally  discussed  in  agricultural  periodicals ;  it 
is  somewhat  strange  a  decision  has  not  been 
conclusively  reached  ere  this.  "When  we  find 
men  starting  life  in  the  condition  of  farm  la- 
borers without  capital  or  friends  to  advance 
their  interests,  and  after  a  term  of  years,  be- 
come the  owners  in  fee  of  broad  acres  bearing 
bounteous  crops,  the  question  answers  itself, 
without  the  aid  of  logic.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  men  inheritors  of  wealth,  whose  lands 
grow  poorer  and  less  productive  year  by  year, 
and  portions  of  their  estate  sold  to  make  up 
deficiencies  in  cost  of  living  until  finally  the 
sheriff  steps  in  and  closes  the  scene.  The 
question  in  such  cases  need  not  be  "does 
farming  pay  ?" — but  was  it  judiciously  pursued 
—  and  the  answer  is  here,  likewise  written  out 
in  the  result. 

In  view  of  these  widely-differing  summings 
up,  the  question  is  presented  to  each  of  us, 
may  we  not  profit  by  greater  attention  to  de- 
tails, in  the  conduct  and  management  of  our 
farms?  How  much  is  sometimes  done  which 
had  as  well  been  left  undone.  It  is  folly, 
worse  than  folly,  to  plow  and  sow  in  hope  of 
reaping,  if  the  conditions  indispensable  to 
success  are  not  observed ;  and  yet,  as  we 
travel  by  rail  on  the  common  highway,  how 
often  dj^Pwe  witness  crops  put  in  so  badly  as 


to  force  us  instinctively  to  say  to  ourselves, 
"  that  won't  pay  !"  Bad  plowing,  imperfect 
harrowing,  partial  manuring.  Winter  grain 
sown  in  flat,  wet  land  without  the  necessary 
drainage,  corn  planted  on  land  only  suited  to 
grass,  and  hardly  that,  are  some  of  the  mal- 
practices which  end  in  losses  where,  if  the 
proper  condition  had  been  observed,  profit 
and  pleasure  might  have  been  attained.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  general  rule  that  men  trained 
to  farming  call  its  profit  into  question ;  they 
know  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
shape  expenditures  accordingly.  It  is  by  men 
of  imperfect  agricultural  education  the  com- 
plaints are  made.  We  have  found  such  who 
"  retired  into  the  country"  with  the  idea  that 
all  plain,  plodding  farmers  were  fogies,  atd 
that  they  should  succeed  despite  the  elements 
themselves  ;  alas  for  them!  a  few  short  years 
dispelled  the  illusion,  and  they  quitted  the 
country  with  disgust.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  much  does  the  practical  farmer  owe  to 
the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  another  class 
of  "  book-farmers,"  as  the}'  are  sometimes,  de- 
risively and  unkindly,  designated  !  To  such 
men  we  owe  in  many  instances  the  introduc- 
tion of  fine  stock.  By  them  were  the  Dur- 
hams,  the  Alderncys,  and  animals  of  various 
breeds  imported,  and  disseminated  for  the 
public  good ;  they  cared  not  for  personal 
profit,  their  aim  was  to  advance  the  agricultu- 
ral interest  of  the  country.  We  know  of  a 
case  in  point  in  which  an  order  sent  forth 
from  one  who  is  deserving  of  praise,  to  buy 
the  prize  cow  at  a  show  of  Aldcrneys,  in 
Guernsey  or  Jcrsey--we  do  not  remember 
which — "  buy  the  prize  cow,"  was  the  em- 
phatic order — no  limit,  no  higgling  as  to 
price,  and  to-day  her  progeny  exists  near 
Philadelphia,  where  by  the  way,  some  of  the 
best  Alderney  stock  in  this  country  is  to  be 
found. 

Farming,  to  pay,  must  be  judiciously  pur- 
sued and  with  the  necessary  means.  Capital 
prudently  used  is  sure  to  make  profitable  re- 
turn, but  as  a  general  rule  there  is  not  enough 
capital  in  active  use  among  our  fanners;  the 
amount,  in  this  country  in  land  and  stock,  and 
farm  appliances  combined,  in  individual  hands, 
does  not  frequently  equal  that  of  the  tenant 
farmer  in  England— about  $100,  in  our  cur- 
renc}',  per  acre — and  without  which  the  lease 
of  land  in  that  country  cannot  be  obtained 
readily.  Mr.  Mechi,  of  Tiplrce-larm,  Essex, 
has   stated   the    active  capital  iu  use  by  him 
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was  about  $135  (currency)  per  acre,  and  that 
lie  intended  to  increase  it,  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
fit, to  $160  :  this,  be  it  observed,  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  capital  in  land. 

Of  course  it  is  a  natural  feeling  for  us  to  de- 
sire to  own  the  soil  we  till ;  but  may  it  not  be 
more  profitable  ,in  some  cases,  to  use  the  capita' 
its  purchase  would  require  as  a  means  of  tillage; 
especially  where,  as  in  many  instances,  the 
rental  value  is  far  less  than  the  interest  on 
the  purchase  money,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
trifles  usually  designated  as  taxes  and  spoils. 
— Lambeth's  Rural  Register  and  Almanac  for 
1870. 


DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  PLOWING. 

I  wish  to  give  through  your  valuable  paper 
my  experience  in  deep  or  shallow  plowing. 
I  am  farming  prairie  land  of  rather  more  sand 
than  most  prairie  soil.  I  commenced  farming 
in  1800.  When  I  commenced  the  farm  was 
reduced  to  what  I  call  clover  poor.  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  clover  to  take,  and 
when  it  did  catch  it  was  of  a  small,  puny 
growth,  so  much  so  that  my  grass  crops  were 
not  very  remunerative,  and  consequently  had 
to  begin  to  change  the  programme  of  farming, 
which  was  what  I  call  skinning  or  plowing 
from  one  to  three  and  four  inches  deep. 

My  land  produced  with  shallow  plowing 
(and  had  been  plowed  so  for  about  25  or  30 
years),  in  the  year  1860,  from  five  to  eight 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  about  15  to  25  bushels  of 
corn.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  this  would  not 
do;  so  I  commenced  subsoiling,  plowing  from 
10  to  14  inches,  using  three  yoke  of  good  oxen 
and  a  large  steel  plow  with  a  small  jointing 
plow  in  front  on  the  same  beam.  This  plow- 
ing was  done  in  the  Fall  for  corn  the  coming 
Spring.  I  did  not  plow  the  land  in  the  Spring, 
but  dragged  it  well  before  I  planted  the  corn  ; 
cultivated  the  corn  with  double  shovel  plows, 
and  gathered  61  bushels  of  good  "sound  corn 
per  acre. 

Now,  mind  you,  this  field  the  Summer  before 
produced  eight  bushels  of  wheat.  I  did  not 
apply  any  manure.  Can  any  of  our  farmers  that 
advocate  shallow  plowing  account  for  (his  ?  I 
then  tried  another  20  acre  lot,  using  the  same 
plow,  but  using  four  horses  and  plowing  in  (he 
Spring.  This  lot  produced,  the  season  before, 
five  bushels  of  wheat.  I  cultivated  the  corn 
as  before,  and  gathered  68  bushels  of  good 
sound  corn  per  acre;  have  continued  subsoiling 
up  to  the  present  time  with  about  the   same 


results,  and  am  now  getting  over  20  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre.  My  first  lot,  spoken  of, 
after  the  corn  (and  the  one  that  produced  the 
eight  bushels  of  wheat),  I  sowed  to  wheat 
after  the  corn  and  cut  22  bushels  of  good 
Winter  wheat  per  acre,  using  no  manure  only 
what  I  make  on  my  farm,  with  the  execp'ion 
of  pasturing  a  flock  of  sheep  the  fore  part  of 
the  season. 

My  mode  of  fanning  is,  to  plow  deep  all  the 
time  for  all  kinds  of  crops  ;  and  when  my 
crops  begin  to  grow  short,  then  I  put  my  plow 
down  12  inches.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  plow  so  deep  every  time,  from  the  fact  that 
the  soil  will  not  become  packed  very  bad  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  when  it  does  I  break 
it  up  keeping  my  seed  beds  loose.  I  contend, 
from  experience,  that  crops  will  withstand 
more  drouth  with  deep  tilling  than  they  will 
with  shallow,  from  the  fact  that  the  roots  pen- 
etrate to  a  greater  depth,  consequently  gath- 
ering more  moisture.  I  also  claim  that  Win- 
ter wheat  will  not  be  so  liable  to  be  Winter- 
killed with  deep  as  with  shallow  tillage,  for 
two  reasons  :  first,  the  water  will  not  collect 
on  the  surface  of  the  land,  from  the  fact  that 
the  soil  being  loose  deep,  this  water  passes 
down  below  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  conse- 
quently the  wheat  is  not  subjected  to  being 
frozen  ;  secondly,  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  if 
sown  early  so  as  to  get  a  good  growth  in  the 
Fall,  and  the  roots  deep  in  the  earth  (which 
will  be  the  case  if  plowed  deep),  will  not  be  so 
liable  to  be  lifted  out  by  the  earth's  freezing 
and  thawing,  because  the  roots  have  got  a 
deep  hold  and  cannot  be  lifted  out. 

For  the  same  reasons  I  claim  that  I  am  cut- 
ting from  two  to  three  and  as  high  as  four  tons 
of  clover  hay  per  acre.  My  clover  is  not 
Winter-killed,  because  the  roots  have  such  a 
hold  that  the  frosts  cannot  lift  them  out. 

My  farming  consists  principally  in  raising 
wheat,  sheep,  and  clover.  Now,  this  is  my 
experience.  I  do  not  profess  to  give  the  sci- 
entific reasons,  but  simple  facts,  as  gathered 
from  personal  experience. 

I  also  use  land  plaster  on  all  my  crops,  of 
which  I  will  speak  hereafter. 


J.  W.  Z. 


Rolling  Prairie,  Ind- 


CARING  FOR  STOCK. 

A  farmer's  lirst  care  is  to  his  family;  the 
second  should  be  the  domestic  animal^"  Be 
thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  tlr^fcjcks, 
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and  look  well  to  thy  herds."  It  will  not  do  to 
leave  them  to  the  care  of  hired  men.  Wash- 
ington made  it  a  rule  to  visit  his  stahles  every 
morning,  and  put  his  hand  on  every  horse  to 
see  if  it  had  heen  groomed  properly,  and  oth- 
erwise well  cared  for.  One  of  the  largest 
hreeders  of  Short-Horns  in  the  world  once  told 
me  that  he  made  it  a  rule,  every  night  in  win- 
ter, to  take  a  lantern  and  visit  his  stahles  at 
nine  o'clock,  to  see  that  every  animal  was 
comfortable.  He  has  this  year  sold  animals 
at  $5,000  a  piece. 

There  are  very  few  ordinary  farm  men  that 
are  fit  to  have  anything  to  do  with  domestic 
animals.  They  never  pet  them,  rarely  speak 
to  them  except  in  harsh  tones,  and  like  to  use 
a  whip  better  than  a  curry-comb.  If  a  man 
kicks  a  cow  dismiss  him  on  the  spot.  Better 
let  crops  suffer  than  have  such  a  brute  on  the 
premises. 

I  keep  quite  a  number  of  thorough  bred  pigs, 
and  they  are  as  gentle  as  lambs.  But  most 
men  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  abusing 
a  pig,  that  if  you  ask  one  of  them  to  go  into  a 
pen  and  drive  up  the  pigs,  he  will  look  around 
for  a  club.  And  it  is  curious  to  see  how  uner- 
ringly the  pigs  know  that  he  is  not  a  gentle- 
man. They  will  commence  to  bark  at  him, 
and  manifest  other  symptoms  of  uneasiness. 
Beware  of  the  man  that  a  pig,  a  dog,  or  a 
child  is  afraid  of.  There  is  something  wrong 
about  him. — American  Agriculturist. 

SLEEPING  APARTMENT  FOR  HOGS. 

During  the  Winter  season  there  is  nothing 
more  important  ;.n  the  succesful  management 
of  stock,  hogs  especially,  as  proper  sleeping 
apartments  ;  and  as  this  question  is  at  present 
being  discussed  by  the  readers  of  the  WeHem 
1!  a  nil,  through  its  columns,  for  the  benefit  of 
such,  I  will  give  a  bit  of  my  experience  in 
this  direction. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  suggestions  I  shall 
give  as  to  a  plan— indicated  by  the  heading  of 
this  article — I  claim  (a  truth  which  is  gener- 
ally disregarded  by  farmers,  and  even  hooted 
at  as  nonsense,  yet  to  my  mind  self-evident) 
that  when  farmers  learn  to  treat  domestic 
animals  having  bodies  governed  by  laws  which 
intelligent  beings,  having  the  care  of  them 
are  bound  to  respect,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  the  scourges  of  cholera  and  other  diseases 
spare  the  hog.  From  his  habits  not  only,  but 
from^kc  rapid  chemical  changes  coursing 
throii^Phis   digestive  organs,  the  rapid   in- 


crease or  diminution  of  the  weight  of  his  body 
in  proportion  to  the  favorable,  or  otherwise 
circumstances,  makes  him  more  than  any 
other  animal  subject  to  a  diseased  or  abnor- 
mal condition.  There  is  no  animal  that  sick- 
ens and  dies  so  quickly  as  the  hog.  There- 
fore he  requires  more  care  than  most  other 
animals  to  rear  profitably — freer  access  to  the 
proper  elements  that  enter  into  and  form  a 
part  of  his  body,  as  pure  air  and  water,  proper 
food  and  exercise  light  and  heat. 

All  these  things  I  claim,  especially  for  the 
growing  animal,  on  physiological  grounds. 
We  may — and  it  is  necessary  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  after  a  certain  stage  of  the  fatting 
process  which  can  continue  but  for  a  few 
weeks  at  most — violate  these  rules  without 
loss,  unless  in  the  quality  of  the  pork,  as  men 
of  science  claim  the  conditions  of  extreme 
fat  as  diseased  conditions. 

As  I  have  now  set  forth  the  requirements 
necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  hog — 
which  no  one  can  successfully  contradict — let 
us  now  devise  the  best  possible  plan  to  secure 
these  things.  Perhaps  I  shall  in  a  future  arti- 
cle, give  my  experience  in  the  management  of 
hogs,  in  other  important  directions,  but  will 
now — after  condemning  the  straw  stack  under 
any  circumstances,  unless  the  hogs  are  few,  or 
can  be  changed  to  a  fresh  stack  at  short  inter- 
vals -  suggest  a  plan  for  a  sleeping  arrange- 
ment, which  should  secure  pure  air,  warmth, 
light  and  exercise.  The  two  latter  can  be 
had  by  always  excluding  them  from  the  bed 
in  day-time, unless  the  weather  is  very  severe. 

For  a  permanent  house,  for  the  use  indica- 
ted above,  which  is  cheapest  in  the  end, 
make  a  foundation  of  brick  or  stone,  com- 
mencing below  the  freezing  point  in  the 
ground  and  build  high  enough  to  get  above 
the  wear  and  tear  produced  by  the  hogs, 
which  will  effectually  cut  off  all  drafts  of  cold 
air  in  that  direction  ;  a  frame  building  upon 
this, sided  up  and  down,  with  battened  cracks, 
made  high  enough  to  admit  of  at  least  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  the  clear  above  the  hogs,  with 
room  for  mow  overhead  for  storing  hay,  or 
straw  for  food  or  bed  for  other  stock.  This 
prevents  too  great  a  pressure  of  cold  air  di- 
rectly upon  the  young  swine,  as  in  case  of  a 
mere  shell  of  a  building. 

Flap  doors  should  extend  the  whole  distance 
round  the  building,  to  admit  of  an  opening 
close  to  the  top  of  the  sleeping  apartment,  to 
be  elevated  or  lowered  as  the  changes  of  weath- 
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er  demand,  in  a  manner  to  not  only  insure 
thorough  ventilation,  but  exclude  all  snow  or 
moisture  from  the  building.  A  large  door  in 
the  east  or  south  should  be  made  to  be  left 
open  in  the  milder  weather. 

A  building  of  this  description,  10  by  24  feet, 
gives  abundant  room  for  100  good  sized  shoats. 

For  many  reasons  the  ground  makes  the 
best  bed  for  hogs.  It  not  only  sec  ures  a  greater 
degree  of  warmth,  but  is  a  valuable  disinfect- 
ant, absorbing,  rather  than  emitting  and  aid- 
ing, disease  id  this  omnivorous  animal,  as  it  is 
known  that  the  ;' mud  cure"  is  decidedly  ef- 
fective, not  only  when  applied  to  the  bite  of 
poisonous  reptiles,  but  many  diseases. 

This  saves  the  expense  of  a  floor,  and  also 
the  necessity  of  a  rat  harbor  underneath.  To 
prevent  the  pigs  from  making  separate  and 
distinct  beds,  place  a  layer  of  Hat  stones,  or 
pave  the  floor  with  small  ones,  about  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground  outside,  and 
cover  it  with  four  or  five  inches  of  dry  dirt  or 
clay,  which  remains  clean  and  soft  if  kept  thor- 
oughly dry. —  Western  Rural. 

INJURIES  TO  THE  HOUSE'S   MOUTH. 

The  horse's  mouth  is  very  often  injured  in 
the  giving  of  medicines,  from  carelessness  in 
administering  them,  and  from  the  tongue  being 
forcibly  pulled  out,  in  some  cases  to  such  an 
extent;  that  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
tongue  is  completely  paralyzed.  A  few  days 
ago  we  were  called  to  a  case  in  this  city  where 
the  tongue  was  injured  aud  lacerated  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
injured  part.  The  owner  of  the  horse  caught 
hold  of  the  tongue  violently,  the  horse  reared, 
and  he  continued  to  hold  on  to  the  tongue, 
rupturing  the  frctnim  Ungues,  and  also  the 
substance  of  the  tongue,  causing  about  three 
inches  of  the  organ  to  hang  pendulous  from 
the  mouth,  and  the  poor  animal,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  masticate  some  food,  caught  hold  of  the 
protruding  tongue  between  the  incisor  teeth, 
lacerating  it  fearfully.  The  only  remedy  was 
to  remove  the  lacerated  parts.  We  merely 
mention  the  above  case  to  show  the  irrepara- 
ble injury  that  may  arise  from  the  too  common 
practice  of  holding  on  forcibly  by  the  horse's 
tongue.  In  many  cases,  although  not  torn,  it 
loses  its  mobility  in  a  great  degree  ;  therefore 
we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  persons 
who  find  it  necessary  to  give  medicine  in  the 
form  of  a  ball,  to  be  careful  and  not  pull  the 


tongue  violently.  Whenever  the  horse  shows 
signs  of  fear,  or  attempts  to  run  back,  then 
let  go  the  hold  at  once. 

The  mouth  is  occasionally  injured  from  some 
foreign  substance  becoming  lodged  in  the 
palate,  between  the  two  rows  of  molars.  The 
substance  is  often  a  piece  of  wood,  which  the 
animal  takes  into  his  mouth,  and  it  becomes 
firmly  wedged,  giving  rise  to  great  irritation. 
When  situated  toward  the  posterior  part  of 
the  palate,  it  is  not  so  readily  detected.  The 
horse  is  unable  to  masticate  his  food  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  there  is  an  increased  dis- 
charge of  saliva  from  Ins  mouth.  The  remedy 
in  such  cases  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
irritant.  In  all  cases  where  the  mouth  shows 
signs  of  injury,  exhibited  by  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva  aud  inability  to  masticate  properly, 
it  should  be  very  carefully  examined.  We 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two  casts 
this  fall,  where  a  piece  of  wood  had  been 
lodged  between  the  upper  row  of  molars  for 
six  or  seven  days,  causing  accute  inflammatory 
action,  and,  of  course,  great  loss  of  flesh. — 
Canada  Farmer. 


GROUND  HAY  FOR  CATTLE. 

Joseph  S.  Kirk  writes  to  the  New  York 
Farmer's  Club  as  follows  : 

"  For  some  time  past  I  have  been  making 
observations  and  experiments  in  animal  food, 
and  obtaining  what  I  believe  to  be  an  improve- 
ment, and  I  take  the  liberty  of  communicating 
to  your  club  the  results.  Grass  being  the  na- 
tural food  for  live  stock,  it  is  easily  and  prop- 
erly masticated,  and  as  a  consequence  its  nu- 
trition easily  extricated.  With  hay,  however, 
the  case  is  different ;  for  when  fed  insufficient 
quantities,  the  animal,  especially  if  its.  teeth 
have  become  flattened  by  age,  attempts  to  sat- 
isfy itself  by  selecting  the  leaves  and  tender 
branches.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  and  pre- 
vent waste,  cutting  hay  in  short  lengths  has 
to  an  extent  become  general,  and  is  no  doubt 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  My  belief  is  that 
we  should  go  si  ill  further;  and  grind  the  hay 
as  we  now  grind  oats  and  corn.  It  is  thought 
that  owing  to  its  glutinous  nature,  hay  could 
not  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  meal,  or  if  so  re- 
duced, the  expense  attending  would  not  justify 
it.  To  test  this  I  constructed  a  cutter  and 
and  crusher  on  new  principles,  and  the  result 
was  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Ten  tons  a  day  can  be  ground  with  one  ma- 
chine, at  a  cost  uot  to  exceed  one  dollar  per 
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ton.  Ground  in  this  manner  hay  is  not  unlike 
ground  oats  save  in  color,  its  weight  being 
from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  pounds  per  hush- 
el.  Mixed  with  chopped  feed,  such  as  corn  or 
oats,  it  makes  a  cheap  and  excellent  food. 
Thus  we  effect  by  mechanical  means,  what  the 
hard  working  or  decrepid  animal  is  incapable 
of  doing — perfect  mastication." 

The  above,  which  is  "  going  the  rounds"  of 
the  papers,  seems  suggestive,  and  as  decided 
advantages  have  been  gained  in  other  kinds 
of  ground  and  chopped  food  for  cattle,  it  no 
doubt  would  be  economical  to  apply  the  same 
"principles"  to  the  use  of  hay,  in  which  much 
is  lost,  through  bad  teeth  in  animals. 

THE  POTATO  CROP -ITS  VALUE. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  potato  crop  this 
season,  throughout  the  United  States,  is  the 
finest  and  greatest  ever  before  known.  The 
question  is  in  everybody's  mouth,  "  what  are 
we  going  to  do  with  them  <"'  There  are  many 
views  to  be  taken  of  this  question.  The 
farmer  will  realize  more  this  year  at  25  cents 
per  bushel  than  he  did  last  year  at  $i.  The 
libor  per  acre  is  the  same,  or  ought  to  be, 
and  the  yield  is  as  four  to  one.  Without  theo- 
rizing, however,  on  this  particular  point,  we 
are  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Most  farmers  have  a  large  surplus  of  pota- 
toes. The  corn  crop  throughout  the  country 
has  been  short.  In  view  of  these  tacts, 
our  policy  is  to  feed  potatoes  to  stock  and  save 
corn.  We  grew  twenty-five  acres  in  potatoes, 
and  intend  to  adopt  this  course  and  market 
them  in  this  shape.  At  the  present  prices  of 
pork,  potatoes  fed  to  hogs  will  bring  about  90 
cents  per  bushel.  They  must  be  cooked, 
either  boiled  or  steamed,  and  would  be  the 
better  by  having  about  one  bushel  of  ground 
rye,  oats,  or  shorts  added  to  each  five  bushels 
of  potatoes. 

We  know  many  farmers  will  say  this  is  too 
much  trouble,  and  yet  we  are  convinced  that 
if  properly  tried  there  will  be  more  of  this 
style  of  feeding  hereafter.  Old  hog  raisers 
have  for  years  predicted  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  it  would  be  found  unprofita- 
ble to  fatten  hogs  on  unground  and  uncooked 
food.  The  most  successful  hog-raiser  we 
know  in  this  State  cooks  all  his  feed,  winter 
aud  summer. — Brownville  Advertiser. 

[I  fully  endorse  the  above,  and  believe  from 
what  I  know  of  the  value  of  potatoes  when 


cooked  for  hogs,  that  they  are  worth  at  this 
time  at  least  80  cents  per  bushel.  Farmers 
could,  by  boiling  their  potatoes,  realize  a  fine 
price  for  them  by  turning  them  into  pork, 
which  always  commands  a  good  price — the 
small  potatoes  do  quite  as  well  as  the  large 
ones,  and  in  this  way  fanners  could  command 
a  good  price  for  their  potato  crop  as  will  well 
repay  them  for  producing  them.  Potatoes  at 
the  present  prices  are  entirely  too  low  in  com- 
parison with  other  productions  (except  wheat.) 
I  believe  no  farmer  could  turn  his  industry  to 
more  profitable  account  at  this  time  than  by 
growing  large  quantities  of  potatoes  aud  feed- 
ing them  to  the  hogs  and  thus  making  sale  of  his 
crop  in  pork.  The  boiling  of  a  large  crop  would 
necessarily  entail  considerable  labor,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  well  pay  for  the  trouble. 
Apparatus  could  be  used  by  which  large  quan- 
tities might  be  boiled  with  little  fuel  and  with 
but  comparatively  slight  labor.  A.  II. 

HIGH    F/YRMING    AND    EARLY   ROSE 
POTATOES. 

The  accounts  from  all  quarters  agree  in  \\w 
extraordinary  productiveness  of  this  valuable 
new  potato — valuable  according  to  thi  nearly 
uniform  testimony  of  farmers,  not  only  for  its 
prolific  yield,  but  also  for  its  earlincss  and  ex- 
cellent quality. 

It  has  produced  at  the  rate  of  300  to  500 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  increase  from  a  single 
potato  having  exceeded,  in  many  instances, 
anything  before  known.  We  have  been  look- 
ing over  our  exchanges,  and  see  nothing  to 
equal  the  crop  (four  bushels  or  240  lbs.)  raised 
by  Dr.  George  Thomas,  of  Chester  county, 
Pa.,  from  a  single  pound.  This,  of  course, 
was  by  sprouting  in  a  hot-bed,  and  planting 
out  the  sprouts,  as  with  sweet  potatoes. 

If  any  of  our  exchanges  know  of  larger  re- 
sults than  this,  we  should  be  glad  to  make  note 
of  them 

There  is  one  other  con  ideration  connected 
with  the  Early  Rose  potato,  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  that  is,  as  an  illustration  of  liufli 
farming. 

This  potato  being  an  expensive  article,  (at 
SI  per  lb.)  it  was  carefully  planted,  manured, 
and  cultivated.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
condition  of  the  larger  potato  patch,  we  risk 
little  in  saying,  the  Early  Rose  was  not 
crowded  with  weeds.  We  imagine  also  that  the 
ground  was  judiciously  manured  and  thoroughly 
cultivated.    The  fertilizing  gases  floating  iq 
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the  atmosphere  were  invited  to  enter  the  soil, 
by  its  well  pulverized  and  open  particles. 
There  was  no  hard  baked  surface  around  the 
vines;  ample  room  was  also  given,  and  the 
sets  were  not  probably  dropped  every  second 
furrow  and  six  inches  apart  in  the  row,  but  in 
hills  or  rows  where  there  was  ample  space 
between  them.  The  general  management 
from  first  to  Last  was  of  the  very  best,  and  the 
results  produced  may,  to  some  extent,  indicate 
the  advantages  of  high  farming  and  concen- 
tration of  labor  and  care  on  a  given  point. 

THE  SEEDS  OF  WEEDS  IN  MANURE. 

The  following  hints  may  be  of  service  as  to 
the  best  method  of  preparing  manure  gathered 
from  city  stalls,  so  as  to  kill  had  seeds,  as 
farmers  are  in  constant  danger  of  getting  their 
farms  seeded  over  with  noxious  and  pestifer- 
ous seeds  : 

The  best  way  of  destroying  the  vitality  of 
seeds  in  manure  is  to  pile  the  manure  and  al- 
low it  to  ferment;  this  hastens  decomposition, 
kills  seeds,  reduces  the  bulk  of  the  manure, 
and  brings  it  into  a  proper  state  to  furnish  the 
food  of  plants.  When  heaped  without  any 
other  ingredient,  stable  manure  is  liable  to 
damage  from  excessive  fermentation,  which 
causes  it  to  become  lire-fanned  or  scorched  by 
a  violent  heat.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
mix  the  manure  of  the  horse  stable  with  that 
of  the  byre,  hog-pens  and  sheep  sheds,  distri- 
buting  each  kind  evenly  through  the  heap  and 
turning  the  mixture  and  blending  it  together 
before  applying  it  to  Che  soil.  Manure  in- 
tended for  potatoes  or  root  crops  should  he 
heaped  in  or  near  the  field  where  it  is  to  be 
used.  A  layer  of  muck,  placed  under  the  pile 
of  barnyard  manure  will  absorb  the  liquid  that 
oozes  but  of  the  heap,  and  when  the  latter  is 
turned  ove"r  and  mixed  in  Spring,  the  muck 
will  he  as  valuable  as  the  rest  of  the  pile. 
When  managed  in  this  way  the  manure  will 
ferment,  and  the  heat  will  be  stro'ng  enough 
to  kill  seeds  of  weeds  without  damaging  the 
quantity  ot  the  manure. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


BEST  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES  FOR  AN 
ORCHARD. 

The  success  of  an  orchard  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 


the  mode  of  preparation.  Some  soils  are  na- 
turally adapted  to  fruit  culture ;  others  are 
made  suitable  by  judicious  management.  If  a 
soil  is  naturally  drained,  artificial  drainage 
may  not  be  necessary;  yet  even  in  gravelly 
soils,  surface  drains  will  be  beneficial,  as  they 
form  channels  for  removing  water  during  thaws 
and  heavy  rain  in  spring,  when  the  soil  under- 
neath the  surface  is  frozen. 

The  productiveness  of  an  orchard  is  greatly 
increased  and  made  for  a  long  time  perma- 
nent by  deepening  the  soil  by  trenching  or 
subsoiling  and  applying  manures  specially 
adapted  for  the  kind  of  fruit  to  be  grown  in  it. 
An  experienced  fruit  grower  has  said  that  the 
holes  for  fruit  trees  should  be  as  wide  as  the 
orchard,  meaning  that  all  the  soil  should  be 
deeply  tilled.  The  varieties  of  apples,  peaches, 
etc.,  should  be  suited  to  the  climate,  the  soil, 
and  the  market  the  fruit  is  to  be  sohl  in.  If 
there  is  a  good  market  for  early  fruit,  the  Ear- 
ly. Harvest,  Early  Joe,  Primate,  Red  Astra- 
chan,  Sweet  Rough,  and  Summer  Queen,  are 
good  varieties.  If  it  is  advisable  to  grow 
much  fall  fruit,  Alexander,  Keswick  Codling, 
Porter,  Rambo,  Fameuse,  Gravenstcin,  and 
Fall  Pippin,  can  scarcely  be  excelled  in  their 
season.  If  the  principal  demand  is  for  winter 
fruit,  a  limited  number  only  of  summer  and 
autumn  varieties  should  be  planted,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  orchard  should  consist  of  choice 
winter  varieties.  The  most  valuable  kinds 
fortius  purpose  are  the  Steel's  Red  Winter,  or 
Canada  Red,  Rhode  Island  Greening, Baldwin, 
Roxbury  Russet,  Golden  Russet,  Wagoner, 
Esopus  Spitzenberg,  King  of  Tompkins  Coun- 
ty, and  Crimes'  Golden.  There  are  many 
others  nearly  equal  to  these,  but  a  few  varie- 
ties are  preferable  to  a  large  number.  Red 
apples  command  a  readier  sale  than  those  of 
any  other  color. 

In  his  valuable  work,  American  Pomology, 
Dr.  Warder  says : 

"  The  distance  between  the  trees  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  carefully  determined.  Their 
habits  should  be  considered,  and  their  size, 
when  fully  developed  must.be  studied.  Some 
varieties  will  l.c  more  crowded  at  forty  feet 
apart,  than  others  at  fourteen.  If  possible, 
the  larger  and  widely  spreading  sorts  should 
be  assorted  by  themselves,  and  the  more  com- 
pact, upright  and  smaller  ones  should  be 
grouped  together.  It  is  difficult  to  do  this, 
however,  for  want  of  the  necessary  data  ;  we 
can  only  make  an  approximation  to  the  desired 
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result.  Thus,  the  Yellow  Bellflower,  Summer 
Queen,  Fall  Pippin,King  of  Tomkin's  County, 
Tallmaii's  Sweet,  Golden  Sweet,  Penuock, 
Northern  Spy,  and  several  others,  are  of  the 
largest  kind  of  trees,  and  may  be  allowed  as 
much  as  forty  feet  of  space  between  them, 
while  the  upright  character  and  moderate 
growth  of  the  Lady,  Bullock's  Pippin,  Red 
June,  Benoni,  Early  Joe,  American  Summer 
Pearmain,  Summer  Rose, Red  Astrachan,  and 
others  of  similar  habit,  would  enable  us  to 
crowd  them  iuto  half  as  much  space  without 
serious  injury— and  there  are  trees  of  interme- 
diate size  and  vigor,  such  as  the  Winesap, 
Rambo,  Greening,  Russet,  Early  Harvest,  Pall 
Wine,  Autumn  Strawberry,  Hubbardston, 
Jonathan  and  a  host  of  others,  that,  at  the 
same  ratio,  should  have  thirty  feet  space  be- 
tween them. 

"  There  is  also  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  orchardists  as  to  the  proper  allowance 
of  space  for  each  tree,  and  many  Western 
planters  are  advocates  of  close  planting  of  the 
apple,  which  I  have  seen  placed  as  near  as  1G 
feet,  occupying  the  whole  space  in  a  very  few 
years  and  bearing  luxuriantly.  The  advocates 
of  such  crowding  urge,  that  they  protect  one 
another,  and  that  alternate  trees  can  easily  be 
removed  whenever  they  become  too  much 
crowded.  In  other  places,  the  old  rule  of  al- 
lowing 33  feet,  or  even  40  feet,  between  the 
trees,  is  still  followed  and  considered  the  best. 

"  A  favorite  method  with  some  planters  of 
fruits  is  to  make  a  combination  of  different 
sorts  in  the  same  orchard,  so  as  to  have  the 
whole  surface  occupied  from  the  first.  In  this 
way  by  introducing  a  temporary  crop  of  an- 
other variety,  which  will  make  speedy  returns 
and  will  soon  be  ready  to  come  away,  and 
make  room  for  the  permanent  plantation,  the 
ground  may  be  made  productive  of  remunera- 
tive crops  from  the  first.  It  is  a  very  common 
plan  to  combine,  in  this  way,  the  apple  and 
the  peach— the  latter  come  into  bearing  rapid- 
ly, and  are  generally  ready  to  be  removed  by 
the  time  the  apple  trees  need  the  whole  space. 
Alternate  rows  and  alternate  trees  are  usually 
planted  with  peaches,  and  the  small-growing 
cherries,  such  as  the  Early  May,  often  called 
the  Early  Kichmond,  can  be  planted  in  the 
same  way.  I  have  seen  a  still  further  combi- 
nation of  fruits  made  by  the  introduction  of 
the  raspberry,  or  even  of  the  blackberry,  the 
currant,  and  the  gooseberry,  in  alternate  rows, 
so  that  by  setting  the  apple  trees  at  forty  feet, 


with  alternating  peach  or  cherry  trees,  and 
the  peaches  or  cherries  in  the  middle  space, 
or  twenty  feet  each  way  from  the  apple  and 
in  the  intermediate  strips  of  twenty  feet  the 
berries." 

Warder's  American   Pomology  is  a   very 
good  book  for  your  purpose. —  West.  Rural. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GOOD  FRUIT. 

To  the  question,  What  are  the  points  of  a 
good  fruit  I  We  answer  :  1st,  the  best  quali- 
ty, 2d,  durability,  or  the  property  of  remain- 
ing sound  after  being  gathered  ;  3d,  size  ;  4lh, 
color ;  5th,  form  ;  though  I  regard  tho  last  two 
as  of  nearly  equal  importance. 

So  long  as  we  raise  fruit  to  eat,  we  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  giving  the  first  place  to  its 
eating  qualities.  No  combination  of  other 
properties,  however  valuable,  can  atone  fox- 
any  considerable  deficiency  in  this  respect. 
Texture ,  juice ,  flavor,  aroma,  join  to  dctermiue 
the  qualitj*. 

Next  in  importance  to  quality  is  durability, 
or  keeping ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean  late  ripen- 
ing, but  the  propertj',  whether  early  or  late, 
of  remaining  sound  after  being  gathered.  A 
habit  of  decaying  at  the  core  is  a  vex*y  great 
fault  in  a  fruit ;  and,  for  market,  one  which 
can  be  ripened  in  the  house  is  much  more  val- 
uable than  one  which,  to  be  eaten  in  perfec- 
tion, must  be  ripened  on  the  tree,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Rostiezer  and  other  pears  of  the 
Rousselet  family,  the  Early  Harvest,  and  Wil- 
liams apples. 

The  third  requisite,  size,  is  at  once  obvious. 
One  of  the  highest  flavored  pears  is  Dana's 
Ilovey ;  but  its  value  would  be  many  times  mul- 
tiplied could  its  size  be  doubled  and  its  lus- 
cious flavor  retained..  Yet,  while  we  seek  for 
large  fruit  in  preference  to  small,  we  should 
not  forget  that  a  fruit  may  be  too  large  for  ta- 
ble use.  We  have  but  one  dessert  pear  of  the 
size  of  the  Duchesse  d'Augouleme,  and  per- 
haps one  is  enough.  But  whether  the  size  is 
large  or  small,  it  should  be  uniform. 

Beauty  of  color  and  form,  though  less  im- 
portant than  the  preceding  points,  are  still  of 
great  value,  and,  all  other  things  beiug  equal, 
that  fruit  which  possesses  them  will  justly  re- 
ceive the  preference.  The  best  colored  pears 
are  those  with  a  brilliant  red  check  ;  next  to 
this  comes  a  golden  or  cinnamon  russet,  then 
yellow,  and  last  green. 

Beauty  of  form  has  been  less  regarded  than 
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color,  but  a  moment's  observation  will  sbow 
its  importance.  Some  pears  are  so  beautiful 
in  the  curves  winch  form  their  outlines  as  at 
once  to  attract  and  please  the  eye,  while  others 
are  entirely  unprepossessing,  if  not  positivelj' 
ugly.  The  Buerre  Bosc  is  the  most  perfect 
example  of  the  former;  and  it  is  not  only 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  pleases  us  as  being  the 
true  pear  typQ.  After  the  pyriform  comes  the 
Doyenne  type  ;  and  between  the  two  we  have 
all  the  gradations,  which  arc  desirable  in  pro- 
portion as  they  approach  the  former.  Next 
the  Doyenne  is  the  Bergamot;  then  comes  the 
globular;  then  the  ovate,  tapering  toward  the 
eye;  and  when  this  is  conjoined  with  a  knob- 
by substance,  it  is  worst  of  all. 

These  views  are  not  put  forth  as  by  any 
means  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject, 
but  rather  as  suggesting  what  might  be  done. 
My  illustrations  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  pear,  because  that  fruit  has  been  the  study 
of  my  life  ;  but  what  has  been  said  will  apply 
to  the  apple  with  little  change  ;  while,  in  the 
application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  straw- 
berry or  grape,  we  should  reach  a  very  differ- 
ent result.  Perhaps  you  may  deem  it  well,  by 
committee  or  otherwise,  to  pursue  the  subject, 
and  to  establish  a  standard  of  excellence  in  all 
the  different  classes  of  fruit.  Permit  me  also 
to  repent  the  recommendation  that  we  should 
institute  for  our  guidance,  "  Rules  of  Pomolo- 
gy," similar  to  those  some  years  ago  adopted 
by  many  horticultural  societies. — M.  P.  Wilder, 

HINTS  ON  FRUIT   CULTURE. 

Although  fruit  culture  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  United  States  for  several  years, 
the  demand  for  fruit  appears  to  be  greater  than 
ever,  on  account  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population.  The  quantity  of  fruit  grown 
might  be  doubled  by  a  little  attention  to  the 
culture  of  the  soil,  the  grafting  and  pruning 
of  the  trees,  and  the  application  of  manures 
containing  ingredients  specially  adapted  to 
their  requirements.  A  great  many  trees,  of 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  arc  unproductive  on 
account  of  the  existence  of  stagnant  water  in 
the  soil  around  the  roots.  Suckers  are  allow- 
ed to  grow  around  the  trunks  of  others,  and 
to  absorb  the  ingredients  which  should  go  to 
increase  the  growth  or  productiveness  of  the 
trees.  In  some  orchards,  seedlings  or  grafted 
trees  of  inferior  varieties  have  been  permitted 
to  occupy  the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  bet- 
ter fruit.     Old  trees,  which  are  on  the  decline 


may  be  seen  in  many  places  cumbering  ground 
which  might  be  profitably  occupied  with 
young,  vigorous  trees  of  the  best  kinds.  Un- 
successful fruit-growers  may  learn  many  les- 
sons in  the  well-managed  orchards  or  gardens 
of  some  of  their  neighbors. 

It  is  probable  that  a  great  many  new  or- 
chards will  be  planted  in  spring,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  several  years  has  proved  that  fruit 
growing  is  very  profitable.  Before  planting 
new  orchards  it  would  be  well  to  pay  some 
attention  to  those  which  are  already  of  a 
bearing  age.  One  acre  of  fruit  trees,  property 
cultivated,  will  produce  more  than  five  acres 
of  neglected  trees  and  impoverished  soil.  The 
ravages  of  the  borer,  tent-caterpillar,  apple- 
worm,  and  canker-worm,  increase  so  rapidly 
in  a  neglected  orchard,  that  the  trees  are  either 
killed  or  rendered  unproductive.  Rabbits  and 
mice  aid  in  the  work  of  destruction  and  by  the 
combined  attacks  of  the  "  pests  of  the  or- 
chard" a  clean  sweep  is  generally  made  of 
the  trees  or  fruit.  Let  us  now  consider  what's 
best  to  be  done,  in  order  to  prevent  such  dis- 
astrous results. 

In  the  first  place,  the  thorough  drainage  of 
soil  should  be  attended  to,  for  if  stagnant 
water  chills  the  roots,  it  will  be  vain  to  expect 
productive  trees  or  good  fruit.  Unless  the 
trees  are  very  large,  drains  may  be  made  in 
the  center  of  the  spaces  between  the  rows 
without  damaging  the  roots,  and  if  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  roots  of  some  of  the  trees  are 
cut  off  in  sinking  the  drains,  fhc  injury  will 
not  be  serious.  A  good  outlet  being  provided, 
drains  from  three  to  four  feet  in  depth  should 
be  constructed  and  the  tiles  laid  closely,  in 
order  to  prevent  roots  entering  and  choking 
the  drains.  The  closer  the  tiles  are  laid  in 
any  drains  the  better,  in  order  that  water  may 
not  enter  the  joints  without  bringing  in  sand. 
If  tiles  are  not  available,  very  serviceable  and 
durable  drains  maybe  made  with  small  stones 
placed  at  the  depth  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  and  carefully  covered  with  sods  to  keep 
sand  or  clay  from  getting  among  the  stones 
and  filling  up  the  cavities. 

Some  unproductive  orchards  may  be  reno- 
vated by  grafting  vigorous  trees  of  inferior 
varieties,  with  cions  of  the  best  fruits.  In  this 
way  the  most  profitable  varieties  for  market 
or  domestic  use  may  be  obtained  in  a  few 
years.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have  a  large 
number  of  different  varieties;  a  few  of  tho 
best  will  be  sufficient.    The  productiveness  of 
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fruit  trees  of  every  kind  may  be  increased  by 
judicious  pruning  and  mulching,  the  removal 
of  suckers  or  the  prevention  of  their  growth, 
— scraping  and  washing  the  trunk  and  princi- 
pal branches,  and  the  application  of  special 
manures.  Very  old  trees  cannot  be  made 
productive  by  any  kind  of  treatment.  They 
should  be  grubbed  up  and  the  places  they 
occupied  prepared  for  the  reception  of  young 
trees,  by  deep  tillage  and  the  application  of 
suitable  manure. 


PLANTS    FOR'  THE    FRUIT    GARDEN 
FOR  SPRING  OF  1870. 

BY  J.  a.  KREIDER. 

I  recommend  the  following  varieties: 

Grapes — Concord,  Hartford  Prolific, Lraella, 
Iona  and  Martha. 

Strawberries — Philadelphia  Early,  Agricul- 
turist, New  Jersey  Scarlet,  Triumph  de  Gand, 
Jucunda,  Colfax,  and  Napoleon  III. 

Raspberries— Philadelphia,  Clark,  Mam- 
moth Cluster,- Davison's  Thornless,  and  Kirt- 
land. 

Blackberries — Wilson's  Early,   Kittatmny. 

Gooseberries — Houghton's  Seedling. 

Currants— Red  Dutch,  and  White  Grape. 

Planting  can  be  done  from  March  to  April, 
and  September  to   November,  and   no   later 
than  the  beginning  of  November. 
♦ 
SEEDS  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

r.v  i.  a.  KREIDER. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  the  farmer  will 
have  to  do  when  Spring  opens,  or  at  least  one 
of  the  first  things  that  he  should  do,  is  to 
look  after  the  kitchen  garden.  Before  that 
time  the  selection  of  seeds  should  be  made, 
and  the  varieties  secured  from  some  reliable, 
source. 

Asparagus — G  iau  t. 

Beans — Early  Mohawk,  Early  Valentine 
China,  or  red  eye,  and  Early  While  Winter 
or  Summer  Bean. 

Beets — Early , Bassano  Blood  Turnip,  Long, 
Smooth  Blood,  White  Sugar. 

Carrot — Long,  Orange,   Early   Short  Horn. 

Cauliflower — Early  London . 

Cucumber — Early  Russian  and  Early  Frame, 
White  Spine. 

Egg-Plant— Large  Purple. 


Lettuce — Early  Cabbage,  Brown,  Dutch 
Hardy,  Early  Tennis  Ball. 

Cabbage— Early  Wakefield,  Early  Winning- 
stadt,  Large  Late  Drumhead,  Large  Late  Flat 
Dutch. 

Onions— Silver-Skinned,  Early  Red,  Yel- 
low Danvers,  Parsnip,  Student,  and  Long  Or- 
ange. 

Peas — Extra  Early,  Champion  of  England, 
Pepper  Bell  or  Bull  Nose,  Cayenne,  Radish, 
Short  Top,  Long  Scarlet,  Black  Spanish. 

Potatoes— Early  Rose,  King  of  Early  Cli- 
max, Breeses  Prolific,  Early  Mohawk. 

Rhubarb — Myatt's,  Linnaeus. 

Squash— Early  Bush  or  Paddy  Pan,  Hub- 
bard, Winter  Crookneck,  Boston  Marrow. 

Tomato— Tildon,  Extra  Early. 

Turnip— Early  White  and  Purple  Top,  Ruta- 
baga. 

Watermelon— Mountain  Sweet,  Mountain 
Sprout. 


THE  CURRANT  WORM. 

Skim  milk  applied  with  a  syringe  to  infected 
vines,  is  recommended  to  destroy  currant 
worms.  Worms,  they  say,  breathe  through 
their  skins;  stop  the  breathing  holes  and  they 
die.  Milk  does  that;  perhaps  molasses  and 
water,  say  equal  part's,  would  accomplish  the 
same  result — so  would  then  glue  or  gum  water. 

The  foregoing  might  possibly  be  of  some 
use,  if  the  author  of  it  had  slated  what  "  cur- 
rant worm"  he  means,  for  there  are  several 
that  infest  the  currant  bushes,  in  one  way  or 
another.  R. 


BOTANY. 


ASTERS. 

We  have  33  species  of  Aster  growing  wild 
throughout  the  United  States,  some  of  which 
when  cultivated  in  the  garden  improve  very 
much  and  arc  quite  ornamental.  This  genus, 
the  name  of  which  signifies  star,  lias  numer- 
ous species ;  London  describes  109.  The 
China  Aster,  to  which  our  gardens  are  in- 
debted fur  a  handsome  late  ornament,  was  in- 
troduced to  Europe  by  Father  dTncarville,  a 
Jesuite  missionary,  who,  about  the  year  1730, 
sent  seeds  of  it  to  the  royal  garden  in  Paris. 
At  first  the  plants  produced  only  single 
flowers  of  one  uniform  color ;  but,  through 
cultivation  and  change  of  soil,  double  varieties 
were  obtained,  and  so  diversified  in  color  that 
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they  form  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  ot 
our  parterres  from  July  to  November. 

If  in  majestic  beauty  it  docs  not  equal  the 
rose,  it  succeeds  her,  and  consoles  us  in  au- 
tumn for  her  absence. 

Figure  to  yourself,  for  instance,  a  bank- 
sloping  to  a  piece  of  water  covered  with  these 
gay  dowers,  so  arranged  as  to  rival  the  richest 
patterns  of  Persian  carpets,  or  the  most 
curious  figures  that  can  be  devised  by  the 
aitist  in  hllagrce.  Imagine  them  reflected  in 
the  water,  and  you  will  have  a  faint  idea  of 
the  enchanting  eflect  produced  by  these  bril- 
liant stars  of  all  shades  and  colors  when  col- 
lected, assorted,  and  disposed  artistically  or 
fancifully  as  they  have  been  seen  in  China 
and  described  by  travelers.  May  not  a  hiut 
induce  some  one  to  try  and  get  up  a  full  dis- 
play. 

The  Messrs.  II.  L.  &  E.  Zahin,  in  East 
Orange  street,  of  this  city,  have  a  great  variety 
of  rare  and  native  plants  growing.  One  of 
the  most  brilliant  floral  displays  I  witnessed 
last  summer  was  in  beholding  the  extensive 
collection  of  verbenas  of  every  shade  and 
color,  growing  vigorously,  presenting  a  sight 
truly  delightful  and  well  worthy  all  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them.  I  would  recommend  a 
trial  of  some  of  our  native  astors.  Geo.  O. 
Ilenlzel  has  some  growing — and  I  doubt  not, 
but  by  some  attention  they  will  improve — if 
treated  as  we  treat  those  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, with  the  same  care  and  attention. 

WEEDS  NO.  11. 

FUEAB&NE.—FloMraut. —  Gcr. 

Both  the  English  and  German  name  of  Flea- 
bane  is  applied  to  very  different  plants.  The 
one  under  consideration  is  the  Krigeron  of 
Botanists,  a  genius  closely  allied  to  the  Asters, 
in  the  composite  family  of  flowering  plants  ; 
that  is,  the  small  flowers,  whether  of  a  single 
strap-shaped  petal  ligulate  around  the  margin 
(radiate),  and  the  central  portion  of  aggrega- 
ted small  tubular  flowers, called  the  disc,  each 
with  its  seed,  like  in  the  sun-flower,  on  a  re- 
ceptacle, surrounded  at  base  with  green  leaves 
like  a  calyx  -called  the  involucre.  In  the.  As- 
ters this  involucre  is  of  many  imbricated 
leaves.  In  the  Krigeron  the  involucre  is  com- 
posed of  narrow  scales,  nearly  equal,  almost 
in  a  single  row  ;  in  both,  the  achenia(sccd)  is 
flat  or  flattish,  and  the  pappus  simple.  The 
leaves  are  very  variable,  entire   or  toothed, 


and  generally  sessile.  Flowers — disc  yellow, 
rays  white,  pinkish  or  purple.  "We  have  six 
species.  The  Erigeron  canadense,also  called 
"  Horse  weed,"  "  Butter  weed,  &c,"  varies 
much  in  size,  according  to  the  location  or  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  is  becoming  quite  too  com- 
mon, and  like  the  rest  of  this  genus,  growing 
wild  with  us.  AVorthless  weeds,  wherever 
found,  stems  bristly  hairy ;  erect  wand-like 
grows  from  5  inches  to  5  feet  in  height ;  flow- 
ers white  July,  October.  The  E.  "annuum, 
"  daisy  ileabanc,"  or  "sweet  scabias,"  grows 
o  to  G  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  larger  and 
tinged  with  purple,  a  very  common  weed. 
The  E.  strigosum  (named  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg) 
is  a  rougher  plant,  the  hairs  appressed  and  not 
spreading  as  in  the  others;  is  also  called 
"  daisy  fleabane,"  and  the  two  are  easily  com- 
pounded,— but  the  leaves  are  not  toothed — 
rays  of  the  flowers  are  white  and  longer,  but 
the  center  smaller  than  in  the  other  species. 
The  E.  divaricatum,  3-G  inches  high,  is  rather 
a  Southern  species;  the  E.glabellum,a  West- 
ern species ;  the  E.  Philadclphicum  has  a 
leafy  stem,  leaves  thin,  with  a  broad  mid-rib 
oblong ;  the  upper  smoothish,  clasping  the 
stem  by  a  heart-shaped  base;  the  rays  are 
very  narrow  ;  almost  innumerable— rose  pur- 
ple or  flesh  color;  grows  mostly  in  moist 
ground.  Griffith,  in  his  medical  botany,  figures 
the  E.  strigosum,  and  quotes  Drs.  Physick, 
Dewrees,  Barton,  and  others,  who  all  speak  of 
the  medicinal  use  of  this  or  most  of  these 
plants.  It  has  excellent  diuretic  powers,  and 
extensively  used  formerly,  in  domestic  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  by  the  faculty  prescribed  in 
complaints  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  and  in 
various  forms  of  dropsy,  a  favorite  remedy 
with  Dr.  Dewees  in  cases  of  difficulty  in  uri- 
nating in  children.  The  Indians  called  it 
squaw  weed.  It  is  evidently  valuable  as  a 
medicine,  if  it  is  a  worthless  weed  on  the  farm. 
The  plant  as  a  medicine  is  usually  given  (as  a 
diuretic)  in  a  strong  decoction,  taken  freely,  as 
it  does  not  disagree  with  the  stomach.  It  may 
be  administered  where  digitalis  and  squills 
may  be  rejected.  J.  S. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 


GRAPE-BERRY  CURCULIO. 

(OCELIODES  INEQUALIS.— SAY  ) 

This  is  a  new  enemy  to  the  grape,  and  al- 
though comparatively  unknown  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  especially  to  Lancaster  county,  it 
may  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  say  some- 
thing about  it  in  advance,  so  that  when  it 
does  make  its  appearance  in  this  locality,  we 
may  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of  its  presence 
and  its  habits.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
Thomas  Say  described  this  insect— more  than 
a  third  of  a  century  ago  -but  at  that  time  lit- 
tle or  nothing  was  known  of  its  habits— in- 
deed it  is  doubtful  whether  Say  himself  knew 
it  infested  the  grape-berry.  The  late  B.  D. 
Walch  has  done  more,  perhaps,  to  illustrate 
its  character  and  development  than  any  other 
man  in  this  country.  The  larva,  according  to 
this  author,  is  a  footless  grub  about  one-fifth 
of  an  inch  in  length-,  cylindrical  behind,  and 
tapering  towards  the  head.  The  head  is  com- 
paratively large,  horny,  and  of  a  pale  brown- 
ish color ;  the  jaws  are  robust  and  acutely 
pointed.  The  color  of  the  body  is  yellowish- 
white,  and  from  its  semi-transparency  the 
dark  stomach  shows  through  it.  Each  seg- 
ment of  the  body  has,  on  each  side,  a  large, 
fleshy,  acutely  pointed  tubercle,  and  two  sim- 
ilar ones  on  the  anal  segment,  pointing  back- 
wards. The  mature  beetle  is  black,  and  cov- 
ered with  short  appressed  whitish  hairs,  giv- 
ing it  a  grayish  tint.  The  body  is  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  nearly  the 
same  in  breadth;  convcxed,  round,  and  seed- 
like. The  punctures  and  striations  on  the 
snout,  thorax,  and  wing-covers,  are  very  coarse 
and  deep  for  so  small  an  insect.  The  tibea 
on  the  front  and  middle  pair  of  legs  are  armed 
with  a  large  rectangular  tooth,  near  the  outer 
base,  and  all  the  feet  are  of  a  dull  brick-red 
color.  This  curculio  stings  both  the  wild  and 
domestic  grapes  in  June  or  early  in  July,  and 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  been  hard 
on  the  Concords  and  Isabellas,  near  Cincin- 
nati, South  and  Central  Illinois,  Danville,  Ky., 
and  at  Big  Hill  Vineyard,  in  the  latter  Slate, 
sixteen  acres  of  grapes  were  entirely  ruined 
in  one  season  by  this  insect. 

Remedy. — Look  for  them  in  June  and  shake 
them  oft'  the  vines  on  a  white  cloth.  They 
fall  readily  and  sham  death.  R. 


BERRIES  OR  BUGS-WIIICII  ? 

Dr.  Nichols,  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chem- 
istry, boldly  takes  the  ground  that  the  de- 
struction of  birds  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
increase  of  noxious  insects.  He  singles  out  the 
robin  and  charges  upon  the  poor  bird  ft n  utter 
disrelish  for  such  fare  as  grubs,  curculios,  can- 
ker worms,  and  the  like.  He  says  if  you  shoot 
a  robin  in  Summer  and  dissect  the  crop,  you 
will  find  lots  of  berries  of  all  kinds,  or  such  as 
the  gardens  furnish  and  the  best  of  them,  but 
no  insects,  for  Dr.  Nichols  is  fond  of  robins, 
loves  to  have  them  about  his  house,  encour- 
ages them  to  breed,  and  in  short  has  a  warm 
side  for  birds  generally,  and  is  willing  to  let 
them  have  half  his  fruit,  but  thinks  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  have  the  other  half  himself. 
It  seems  that  under  the  protective  laws,  these 
birds  have  multiplied  exceedingly  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  now  there  are  too  many  of  them 
for  comfort,  in  his  opinion.  We  suspect  the 
doctor  is  fond  of  robins,  not  only  when  they 
are  alive,  but  that  he  likes  them  for  breakfast. 
As  for  the  assertion,  that  they  do  not  destroy 
many  grubs,  insects,  etc.,  we  can  prove  to  the 
doctor's  satisfaction  that  he  is  mistaken.  The 
following  fact  is  enough,  and  we  can  vouch 
for  its  truth  because  we  were  eye-witnesses 
of  what  we  assert.  Some  time  during  July 
last,  we  found  four  young  robins,  which  had 
left  the  nest  prematurely,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  replace  them  in  their  home,  owing 
to  the  position  of  the  nest,  which  was  not  only 
in  the  upper  part  of  a  high  tree,  but  was  located 
in  a  crotch  far  out  on  a  thin  branch,  we  did 
the  best  for  them  that  we  could.  After  cov- 
ering the  bottom  of  a  wire  cage  with  leaves 
and  soft  dry  grass,  we  put  the  young  birds  in 
and  watched  the  old  ones  feed  them.  They 
soon  discovered  the  place  where  their  young 
ones  were,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  cater  for 
them.  There  was  a  large  bush  of  elderberries 
in  the  corner  of  the  garden,  besides  any  quan- 
tity of  blackberries,  all  at  the  service  of  the 
birds,  but  not  one  of  these  did  the  old  robins 
touch.  They  brought  only  grubs  and  insects, 
and  they  brought  them  all  the  time,  Dr.  Nich- 
ols to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
young  birds  all  died  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  There  is  a  superstitious  notion  which 
prevails  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  that 
the  old  robins  invariably  poison  their  young 
if  they  are  confined  in  cages. 

A  friend  of  ours  raised  au  oriole  and  several 
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catbirds  which  were  waifs,  by  leaving  the 
young  birds  exposed  in  a  cage  at  the  open 
window  of  his  room  in  the  third  story,  and 
these  birds  all  brought  worms,  grubs,  moths, 
and  ate  nothing  else. —  Cor.  Journal  of  the 
Farm.. 

Although  such  a  contingency  might  occur — 
as  too  many  birds — still,  our  testimony  is  in  op- 
position to  that  of  Dr.  Nichols,  whoever  he 
may  be.  Last  season  our  youngest  u  took  in 
and  done  for"  a  poor,  stray,  half-fledged 
robin,  and  between  learning  his  lessons  for 
school,  and  providing  for  the  young  cormo- 
rant, it  kept  the  boy  pretty  busy.  The  num- 
ber of  worms  he  ate  daily,  was  astonishingly 
large,  nor  would  he  cat  anything  else  until  he 
attained  maturity.  Robins,  of  course,  will 
also  eat  cherries  and  different  kinds  of  berries._ 
but  they  raise  their  young  exclusively  on  in 
sect  food. 

R. 


DOES  THE  CURCULIO  FLY  FLIOM 
TREE  TO  TREE.  ? 


"  It  is  now  stated  by  some  fruit  growers 
that  there  is  but  little  use  in  making  applica- 
tions of  any  kind  to  the  soil  over  the  roots  of 
plum  trees,  or  even  in  jariing  the  trees,  as 
the  curculio  flics  from  tree  to  tree,  and  from  or- 
chard to  orchard,  in  search  of  fruit  in  which  to 
depositits  its  eggs.'Now,although  it  is  true  that 
this  insect  is  provided  with  wings,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  it  is  much  inclined  to  make  use  of 
them  except  when  danger  threatens.  When 
it  is  jarred  off  a  tree  and  finds  itself  falling  to 
the  ground  the  wings  are  brought  into  requi- 
sition, or  when  it  falls  on  a  cloth,  etc.,  and 
finds  no  means  of  secreting  itself,  as  a  last  re- 
sort the  wings  are  expanded,  and  safely  is 
sought  in  flight,  but  wheu  allowed  to  pursue 
the  "  even  tenor  of  its  way"  its  movements 
are  circumscribed  by  very  narrow  limits. 

It  is  probable  then  when  the  plums,  etc., 
which  contain  the- grubs  fall  to  the  ground, 
the  crash  of  the  fall  arouses  the  larva  to  seek 
safety  by  crawling  out  of  the  fruit  and  con- 
cealing itself  in  the  nearest  crack  or  crevice 
of  the  soil.  When  the  perfect  insects  come 
out  of  the  ground  in  Summer,  it  is  probable 
that  they  do  not  attempt  to  fly,  but  crawl  up 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  in  search  of  young 
fruit.  We  have  seen  instances  in  which  crops 
of  plums  have  been  saved  by  bandaging  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  with  tarred  paper.  If  the 
curculio  was  in  the  habit  of  flying  from  the 


ground  to  the  tree  it  could  easily  reach  the 
branches  without  touching  the  bandage. 
Another  instance  of  the  disinclination  of  this 
insect  to  fly,  may  be  seen  in  the  garden  of 
Stephen  Smith,  Esq.,  Detroit.  He  raises 
splendid  crops  of  plums,  nearly  every  year, 
and  loses  none  by  the  curculio.  He  grows  bis 
plum  trees  on  a  poultry  yard  the  surface  of 
which  is  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  and  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  a  brick.  His  next  neighbor 
has  several  plum  trees,  but  loses  the  fruit  every 
year  by  the  ravages  of  the  curculio.  The 
branches  of  one  of  his  trees  extend  into  Mr. 
Smith's  garden,  and  in  places  where  they 
touch  his  trees  the  curculio  enters  and  com- 
mences operation  on  the  fruit.  This  has  hap- 
pened several  times  ;  but  now  Mr.  Smith  cuts 
oil  the  intruding  branches  before  any  damage 
is  done.  If  the  insect  flew  from  place  to 
place,  it  had  only  to  cross  a  fence  in  this  in- 
stance, but  it  has  not  done  so." 

We  admit  the  above  extract  into  our  col- 
umns, not  because  we  endorse  it  all  through, 
but  because  it  may  be  of  some  value  as  an  in- 
dividual experience,  or  opinion.  We  can  as- 
sure oar  readers  however,  that  the  curculio, 
will  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  if  it  does  not  And 
fruit  enough  on  one  tree  to  satisfy  iis  demands. 
As  to  the  grub  leaving  the  fruit  and  hiding,  it 
is  all  moonshine,  for  it  does  not  do  so  until  its 
larval  period  is  complete,  no  matter  whether 
the  fruit  is  on  the  tree  or  on  the  ground.  We 
have  known  the  chicken-yard  dodge  to  suc- 
ceed in  some  cases,  and  in  others  again,  it 
lias  signally  failed. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


CHEESE. 

This  is  a  subject  that  deserves  a  place  in 
your  columns  as  pertaining  to  the  Farm  and 
Rural  Economy. 

The  use  of  cheese  seems  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed more  generally,  and  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod than  that  of  butter.  Hippocrates,  who 
was  almost  cotemporary  with  Herodotus,  gives 
the  method  practiced  by  the  ancient  Scythians 
for  making  cheese  of  mare's  milk.  Aristotle 
seems  to  have  known  the  properties  of  milk, 
as  being  composed  of  watery,  caseous,  and  a 
fat  substance,  but  docs  not  mention  the  word 
butter.  Ludolphus,  in  his  history  of  ^Ethio- 
pia, acquaints  us  that  the  Hebessinians  or 
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Ethiopians  made  both  butter  and  very  good 
cheese  at  a  very  early  period. 

Cheeses  are  so  different,  in  the  manner  of 
making  as  well  as  flavor,  taste,  and  consis- 
tency, whether  made  from  the  milk  of  cows, 
goats,  or  as  in  Lapland,  from  the  milk  of  the 
Rein-deer,  of  cream,  sweet  or  skimmed  milk 
— different  modes  are  used  in  different  coun- 
tries and  localities,  that  I  shall  not  stop  to 
enumerate. 

Dr.  Anderson,  a  celebrated  English  writer 
has  given  the  subject  considerable  attention: 
he  observes :"  that  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  goodness  of  cheese  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  its  richness;  by  which  is  meant 
the  proportion  of  oily  matter,  whether  natural 
or  adventitious,  that  it  contains  ;  nothing,  how- 
ever, is,  he  says,  more  certain ,  than  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  If,  says  he,  the  Sapor,  the  pleasant 
relish  to  the  taste,  be  adopted  as  the  rule  for 
ascertaining  excellence,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain,  than  that  this  does  not  depend  upon 
this  circumstance.  He  then  refers  to  the 
Parmesan  cheese,  the  small  round  Dutch 
cheeses,  when  properly  made,  in  the  highest 
terms  of  their  consistency,  which  appears 
"  mellow  and  butyraceous."  lie  has  also  seen 
cheese  made  of  skimmed  milk,  that  ate  exactly 
like  the  finest  kind  of  cream  cheese,  which 
approaches  to  the  taste  and  consistency  of 
butter;  and  he  has  «een  cheese  made  entirely 
of  cream,  which  had  much  less  of  that  buttery 
taste  and  appearance  than  the  other.  In  short, 
much  more,  he  thinks,  depends  upon  the  skill 
and  dexterity  of  the  operator,  than  on  the 
quality  of  the  materials. 

The  above  is  copied  with  a  view  to  show 
that  the  contributor  of  this  article  is  not  alone 
in  the  opinion  he  wishes  to  advance. 

The  common  scalded  cheese  brought,  to  our 
market,  is  a  smeary,  gummy  affair,  and  shows 
that  the  proper  way  for  making  it  is  unknown 
or  disregarded,  and  hence  it  brings  but  a  poor 
price.  The  art  of  making  it  in  the  perfection 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Anderson,  seems  to  have 
been  lost,  or  never  introduced  in  this  country. 
My  attention  was  called  to  an  article  of  scald- 
ed cheese,  made  from  skimmed  milk,  by  Miss 
Mary  Ann Sheaffer,  near  Elizabethtown,  which 
was  so  firm  in  consistency,  and  of  a  delightful 
flavor,  that  all  who  could  get  it  would  have  no 
other,  until  her  customers  became  clamorous, 
and  she  found  herself  wholly  unable  to  meet 
the  demand  on  her  for  her  superior  article. 
She  had  after  numerous  trials  and  experiments 


in  manufacturing  and  combining,  discovered  a 
new  mode  that  produced  the  happiest  results, 
and  made  a  cheese,  equal  in  firmness  and 
flavor  to  the  best  quality  of  cream- made  cheese, 
and  so  much  in  demand  that  she  was  induced 
to  take  out  Letters  Patent  for  her  improved 
mode  of  making  it.  She  applied  to  Jacob 
Staufler,  of  Lancaster,  who  obtained  letters 
patent  for  her,  dated  Dec.  4,  1SG0. 

It  is  but  just  that  she  should  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  valuable  discovery  in  producing  a  qual- 
ity of  cheese  that  is  really  good,  and  will  find 
constant  and  ready  sale  at  an  advanced  piice, 
over  the  ordinary  kind  of  trash  found  in  our 
market. 

She  will  sell  dairy  lights  on  moderate  terms, 
giving  a  certificate  and  receipt  of  her  mode  of 
making  an  article  that  whether  for  domestic 
use  or  the  market,  will  be  found  both  valuable 
and  desirable.  AVhy  not  make  improvements 
in  our  food  as  well  as  in  everything  else? 

I  understand  a  cheese  of  her  making  was  on 
exhibition  at  our  late  fair,  deposited  by  her 
brother,  who  it  seems  received  the  premium. 

The  writer  of  the  above  has  used  thisehces-e 
on  his  table,  and,  although  no  lover  of  scalded 
or  dutch  cheese  (as  usually  sold  in  our  market), 
declares  that  Miss  Shaeftei's  cheese  is  worthy 
of  all  praise;  and  in  this  he  is  sustained  by 
every  one  who  has  tasted  her  improved  article. 
Spirit  of  Improvement. 

Lancaster,  December  15,  I860. 

HOME-MADE  MATS. 

BY  J.   G.  KREIDER. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Vermont  Farmer 
gives  the  following  directions  for  making  mats 
from  the  smallest  bits  of  cloth  left  after  cutting 
out  our  clothes,  or  preparing  the  material  for 
ras  carpets : 

'Pieces  over  an  i  nek  square  are  too  large,  so 
it  can  easily  be  seen  that  this  way  of  making 
rugs  will  use  up  the  pieces  otherwise  of  no  ac- 
count except  for  the  rag  bag.  These  little  bits 
must  be  strung  on  a  cord,  the  edges  being 
raveled  out  so  as  to  present  a  soft,  furry  ap- 
pearance, and  wound  and  sewed  like  the 
braids  in  a  braided  mat ;  it  will  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  it  from  chenille  work.  In  regard 
to  colors,  you  must  consult  your  own  taste. 
The  style  called  "  hit-or-miss,"  in  which  you 
use  all"  colors  indiscriminately,  as  they  are 
most  convenient,  has  often  very  good  effect,  if 
plenty  of  bright  colors  are  used  ;  in  any  other 
case  it  is  too  apt  to  have  a  dingy  look.  De- 
cided contrasts,  or  shades  of  the  same  color, 
are  better  in  mats  of  tins  description.  The 
above  I  have  tried  and  found  correct," 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

Messrs.  Ratiivox  and  Harris  :  Sirs. — I 
perceive  that  you  have  commenced  the  first 
number  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Far- 
mer. I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  it  has  been  a 
success,  and  I  very  willingly  continue  my  sub- 
scription for  another  year.  All  our  eastern 
counties  have  one  or  two  agricultural  papers  ; 
our  own  county  has  already  made  two  attempts 
and  tailed,  but  the  Farmer  promises  to  be  an 
established  paper  of  the  county.  Why  should 
it  not?  Why  send  our  money  to  New  York 
and  other  States  for  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural information,  when  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  information  proves  unsuitable  for  this 
locality.  An  agricultural  paper  supported  by 
a  corps  of  practical  farmers,  in  this  locality, 
cannot  help  but  diffuse  more  useful  and  reli- 
able information  than  that  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  source.  I  shall  in  the' 
future,  as  in  the  past,  encourage  our  farmers 
to  sustain  your  enterprise,  and  greatly  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  make  it  a  permanent  suc- 
cess. 

A  Subscriber. 


Editors  Farmer  :  A  friend  desires  to 
know  the  value  of  gas  lime  as  a  fertilizer.  It 
can  be  bought  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
cents  per  bushel.  Will  some  of  your  readers 
say  what  is  its  value  ?  I  understand  that  it  is 
greatly  sought  after  in  some  counties. 

A  Subscriber. 

PICKLE  FOR  HAMS*  AND  SHOULDERS. 

As  soon  as  thoroughly  cold,  but  not  frozen, 
pack  the  pork,  in  the  barrel — hams  and  shoul- 
ders in  the  bottom,  with  the  flitches  on  top. 
To  form  the  pickle  we  use — 

14  lbs.  Turkey's  Island  salt, 
4  "  brown  sugar, 
2  qts.  molasses, 
i  lb.  saltpetre  ; 

To  this  add  enough  water  to  dissolve,  and 
boil  it  thoroughly,  skimming  off  all  the  impu- 
rities as  they  rise.  When  the  pickle  is  cold, 
pour  it  over  the  meat. 

Some  prefer  to  add  various  spices  to  the 
pickle;  but  as  they  are  a  matter  of  taste,  I 
omit  them.  From  six  to  eight  weeks  will  be 
long  enough  for  the  meat  to  remain  in  pickle, 
when  it  should  be  removed  from  the  barrel, 
thoroughly  dried,  aud  smoked  until  thoroughly 
colored,  say  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  accord- 
ing to  amount  of  smoke.  J.  J.  M. 
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munications, and  remittances,  should  be  sent  to  the  ad- 
dress of  Rathvon  &  Harris,  corner  of  North  Queen  and 
Orange  streets,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

MEETING    OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  in  the  Orphans'  Court  room,  in  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  Jan.  3d,  1870 ;  Henry  M.  En- 
gle,  Chairman,  and  Alexander  Harris,  Secre- 
tary. The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved  by  acquiescence.  A.  Herr 
Smith,  Esq., and  Simon  P.  Eby,  of  Millersville, 
were  nominated  as  regular  members  of  the 
Societ}-,  and  on  motion  duly  elected.  Henry 
M.  Engle  next  proceeded  by  way  of  precedent 
as  he  remarked  to  deliver  a  valedictory  address 
as  1'resident  of  the  association,  for  which  he 
was  complimented  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks.  William  P.  Brinton,  of  Octoraro, 
made  some  remarks  upon  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing aid  for  the  Experimental  Farm  School, 
of  Chester  county,  as  he  intimated  the  ne- 
cessity for  assistance  as  particularly  urgent. 

On  motion,  the  editors  of  the  Lancaster 
Farmer  were  asked  to  furnish  the  Societ}* 
with  an)r  of  their  complete  tiles  of  Exchanges 
which  they  may  now  have,  or  obtain  in  the 
future,  and  have  them  bound  for  the  use  of 
the  Society's  library,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  same. 

S.  S.  Rathvon,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
which  had  been  appointed  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fruit  Growers'  Society,  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee had  secured  the  Orphans1  Court  room 
as  the  place  of  meeting.  On  motion,  Henry 
M.  Engle,  Chairman  of  the  Society,  was  in- 
vited to  extend  the  hospitalities  of  the  Society 
to  the  Fruit  Growers  of  Pennsylvania,  in  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  if  occasion  would  present 
itself. 
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Society  next  went  into  an  election  for  offi- 
cers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year.  Henry  M. 
Engle  was  re-elected  President  by  acclama- 
tion. A  ballot  being  now  had  for  Vice  Presi- 
dents, the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  : 
Jacob  B.  Garber,  Levi  S.  Reist,  Dr.  W.  L. 
Diffenderfer,  and  II.  K.  Stoner.  A.  Harris 
was  elected  Recording  Secretary ;  Calvin 
Cooper,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Hiestand,  Treasurer;  Simon  P.  Eby,  Libra- 
rian; Jacob  Stauffer,  Botanist;  Dr.  J.  II 
Musser,  Chemist;  S.  S.  Rathvon,  Etomologist. 

On  motion  of  Israel  Laudis,  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointotedsee  where  a  place  can  be 
had  in  which  the  Society  may  be  able  to  keep 
its  books,  in  order  that  members  may  get  them 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  or  at  other 
times.  Israel  Landfe,  A.  Harris  and  II.  K. 
Stoner,  were  chosen  the  committee.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  purchase  of  the  Farmers'  Book, 
submitted  by  S.  S.  Rathvon  for  purchase  by 
the  Society,  was  referred  to  this  committee 
with  authority  to  purchase,  if  in  their  opinion 
expedient.  The  chairman  took  occasion  here- 
upon to  make  a  few  remarks,  suggesting  what 
might  sub-serve  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture;  and  he  remarked  that 
in  his  opinion  the  county  of  Lancaster,  might 
be  able  to  sustain  two  Societies;  one  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Horticulture,  specialty,  and 
the  other  to  that  of  Agriculture.  No  action, 
however,  wa3  taken  upon  this  suggestion.  Mr. 
Engle  now  read  a  letter  from  the  managers  of 
the  Experimental  Farm  School  in  Chester 
county,  asking  the  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Lancaster  county  to  unite  in  a 
petition  with  other  Societies  in  asking  of  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  grant  the  sum 
of  $5,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  Experi- 
mental Farm  School.  Several  members  urged 
strongly  the  propriety  of  this  Society  lending  its 
influence  in  suppoit  of  the  Farm  School,  and 
on  motion  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  officers  of  the  Society  be  authorized  for 
the  Society  to  sign  their  names  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Society,  and  ask  of  the  Le- 
gislature the  sum  of  $r>.000  forthe  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  the  Experimental  Farm 
School.  After  the  transaction  of  some  further 
business  of  minor  importance,  and  the  tasting 
of  the  fruits  on  exhibition,  as  is  customary, 
Society,  on  motion,  adjourned. 

UTILITY  OF  THE  LANCASTER 
FARMER. 

It"  there  were  no  other  reason  why  the 
farmers  of  this  cotnLv  s-houlds'istain  and  pro- 


cure the  Lancaster  Farmer  in  preference 
to  any  paper  published  out  of  the  county  this 
one  alone  should  be  sufficient.  If  a  farmer 
reads  of  any  improvement  or  recommenda- 
tion in  reference  to  agricultural  affairs  in  any 
other  journal,  he  has  not  implicit  confidence 
in  it  until  he  has  tested  it  for  himself,  but  if 
he  sees  anything  from  a  Lancaster  contribu- 
tor whom  he  knows,  and  in  most  cases  whom 
he  does  not  know,  he  can  accept  the  sugges- 
tion with  full  and  implicit  reliance.  Again, 
if  he  sees  a  species  of  fruit  recommended  in 
any  other  journal,  he  doubts  and  hesitates  as 
to  its  success  until  he  has  tried  it  for  himself. 
If,  however,  he  sees  a  fruit  recommended  by 
our  society,  or  by  a  member  thereof,  or  by  a 
contributor  to  this  journal,  he  may  at  once 
accept  the  statement  and  act  in  accordance 
therewith.  Indeed  our  agricultural  society, 
with  the  Farmer  as  its  organ,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  experimental  institute  for 
this  county,  and  is  for  the  farming  interests  of 
this  county  what  farm  schools  have  already  be- 
come in  different  localities.  The  time,  it  is 
apprehended,  is  not  far  distant  when  every 
district  of  country  will  come  to  regard  it  as 
indispensable  to  have  some  sort  of  intercom- 
municating medium  by  which  thought  can 
rapidly  pass  from  one  farmer  to  another.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  rapid  advancement,  and 
every  intelligent  farmer  is  now  desirous  of 
becoming  soon  acquainted  with  all  the  useful 
discoveries  of  his  neighbors.  This  medium 
of  intercommunication  we  design  the  Farmer 
to  be,  and  if  we  arc  not  mistaken,  it  or  some 
such  home  journal  will,  ere  long,  be  viewed 
as  the  most  welcome  visitor  to  every  intelligent- 
farmer's  household  in  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter.— Eds. 


The  "  Penna.  Fruit  Growers'  Society," 
met,  according  to  previous  appointment,  on 
the  19th  and  20th  ult.,  in  the  Orphans'  Court 
Room  of  this  city,  and  transacted  the  business 
announced  in  its  programme,  as  published  in 
our  January  number.  The  meeting  was  re- 
spectable in  numbers  and  intellect,  and  was 
universally  considered  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  successful  meetings  the  Society  has 
ever  held.  AVith  our  limited  space,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  give  even  a  synopsis  of  the 
proceedings,  especially  as  they  were  published 
at  length  in  our  daily  papers — who  had  re- 
porters in  attendance— and  republished  in  the 
weeklies.     Moreover,    the    Sociely  itself  in- 
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tends  to  publish  its  proceedings  in  pamphlet 
form,  including  the  essays  read  before  it,  and 
the  discussions  had  thereon.  The  board  of 
officers  of  last  year  were  re-elected  for  the 
present  year,  except  that  the  Junior  Editor 
of  this  journal  was  elected  Recording  Secre- 
tary, and  the  former  incumbent,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 
The  present  Board  of  Officers  are  as  follows : 
President — Josiah  Hoopes,  West  Chester. 
Vice  Presidents — S.  Xoble,  Jenkinstown  ;  D. 
W.  Gross,  Harrisburg ;  Dr.  Souesserott,  Cham- 
bersburg  ;  Corresponding  Secretary — Thos. 
Meehan,  Philadelphia  ;  Recording  Secretary 
— Alex.  Harris,  Lancaster  :  Treasurer — Rob't 
Otto,  West  Chester. 

After  a  very  interesting  session  of  two  days, 
during  which  a  very  favorable  impression  was 
left  on  the  minds  of  our  citizens  who  were 
present,  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  in  Jan.  1871. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  SPECIMEN  of  the  '"prairie  squirrel"  or 
''striped  gopher"'  ( spermopJiile  trideceno-lineata) 
was  sent  Iry  mail  to  the  senior  editor  of  this 
Journal  in  a  small  tin  box,  3  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  2i  inches  high,  fr©m  Dresden,  central 
Missouri,  and  arrived  alive,  after  a  passage  of 
3t.  days,  over  a  route  of  some  twelve  or  thir- 
teen hundred  miles.  This  experiment  demon- 
strates what  can  be  done  in  that  wa}-,  when 
there  is  a  will  to  do  it,  and  we  hope  our  friends 
will  not  forget  the  example  of  Mr.  P.  L. 
Moore,  of  Dresden,  Missouri,  the  sender  of  it, 
when  an  opportunity  offers  to  do  likewise. 
The  animal  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  is  a 
little  larger  than  the  "ground  squirrel,"  or 
•'chipmunk,""  of  our  county  {tamias  striattis), 
but  it  is  very  differently  striped  and  colored. 
As  its  specific  name  implies,  it  has  thirteen 
stripes  lengthwise  on  its  back  and  sides,  seven 
of  which  are  blackish  with  a  number  of  yellow- 
ish spots  in  each,  and  the  other  six  are  yellow- 
ish: beneath  it  is  a  yellowish  white.  On  the 
whole  it  was  a  very  pretty  animal,  and  we  re- 
gret we  have  to  record  its  escape  from  its  im- 
prisonment, but  we  entertain  sanguine  hopes 
of  its  recapture  after  it  comes  out  of  its  wiuter 
hybernation  in  the  spring. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  advertisement  of  ,!. 
G.  Kreidor,  in  this  issue  of  the  FARMER,  that 
he  is  endeavoring  to  use  his  influence  in  aid- 
ing us  in  increasing  the  circulation  of  our 
journal.  We  hope  other  of  our  Fruit  Growers 
will  do  likewise. 


THE  WAY  TO   BLANKET  HORSES. 

But  few  persons  comparatively  understand 

how  to  apply  a  blanket  to  a  horse  to  prevent 

him  from  contracting  a  cold.     We  frequently 

I  see  the  blanket  folded  double  across  the  ani- 

:  mal's  back,  leaving  those  parts  of  the  body 

i  which  need  protection  entirely  exposed  to  the 

cold. 

Those  parts  of  the  body  of  a  horse  which 
surround  the  lungs  require  the  benefits  of  a 
|  blanket,  in  preference  to  the  flanks  and  rump* 
When  we  arc  exposed  to  a  current  of  cold  air, 
to  guard  against  any  injury  from  contracting 
cold,  we  shield  our  shoulders,  neck,  chest  and 
back.  If  these  parts  be  protected,  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  will  endure  a  degree  of  cold 
far  more  intense,  without  any  injury  to  the 
body,  than  if  the  lungs  were  not  kept  warm 
with  suitable  covering.  The  same  thjng  holds 
good  in  the  protection  of  horses.  The  blanket 
should  cover  the  neck,  withers  and  shoulders, 
and  be  brought  around  the  breast  and  button- 
ed or  buckled  together  as  closely  as  a  man 
buttons  his  overcoat  when  about  to  face  a 
driving  storm.  Let  the  lungs  of  a  horse  be 
well  protected  with  a  heavy  blanket  and  he 
will  seldom  contract  a  cold,  even  if  the  hind- 
most parts  of  his  body  are  not  covered.  Many 
of  our  best  teamsters  protect  the  breasts  of 
their  horses  by  a  piece  of  cloth  about  two  feet 
square,  hanging  down  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  collar.  This  is  an  excellent  practice  in 
cold  weather,  as  the  most  important  part  of 
the  animal  is  constantly  sheltered  from  the 
cold  wind,  especially  when  traveling  toward  a 
strong  current.  The  forward  end  of  horse 
blankets  should  be  made  as  closely  around  the 
breast  of  a  horse  as  our  garments  fit  our 
bodies.  Most  horses  take  cold  as  readily  as 
men,  if  not  blanketed  while  standing,  after 
exercising  sufficiently  to  produce  perspiration. 
So  long  as  the  horse  is  kept  in  motion,  there 
is  little  danger  of  his  suffering  from  cold;  but 
allow  him  to  stand  lor  a  few  minutes,  without 
a  blanket  to  protect  his  shoulders  and  lungs, 
and  he  will  get  cold  sooner  than  men. —  Ex- 
change. 

KEEP   WARM. 

Many  a  fatal  ca^e  of  dysentery  is  caused  by 
the  want  of  a  woolen  undershirt,  or  an  extra 
blanket   at   night.     The    sudden    chances   of 
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temperature  which  occur  at  this  season  of  the 
j'ear  are  very  trying  to  the  constitution.  Peo- 
ple with  weak  lungs  quickly  feel  the  effects  of 
them  Frequently  the  thermometer  falls 
many  decrees  within  a  few  hours.  Not  only 
the  feehle,  but  robust  aud  strong  persons  suf- 
fer from  such  4'reat  variations  of  temperature. 
When  the  weather  grows  cold  rapidly,  the 
pores  of  the  skin  arc  suddenly  closed,  and  the 
result  frequently  is  a  cold,  which  may  hold  on 
all  Winter  and  terminate  in  consumption  or  a 
fatal  attack  of  dysentery,  or  that  dreadful 
disease,  typhoid  fever. 

There  are  many  ready-made  coffius  at  the 
cabinet  shops  and  undertakers — little,  short, 
tiny  coffins — which  are  going  to  be  filled  up 
soon  by  children — some  of  them  as  sweet  .and 
beautiful  as  anybody's,  as  your  own;  and  just 
think  of  it,  these  coffins  might  be  left  in  their 
bright  homes  if  only  warm  shoes  and  stockings 
which  keep  little  feet  dry,  and  warm  clothes 
and  woolen  blankets,  were  more  plenty. — 
Selected. 


FOOD  FOR  SHEEP. 


A  Christmas  Plum  Pudding — The  Ger- 
mantown  Telegraph  furnishes  the  following 
seasonable  recipe  for  making  a  first  class 
Christmas  plum  pudding : 

Take  a  pound  of  bread,  break  it  small,  aud 
soak  in  a  quart  of  milk ;  when  soft,  mash  the 
bread,  and  mix  with  it  three  large  spoonsful 
of  flour,  previously  mixed  with  a  cup  of  milk ; 
add  half  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  a  wine  glass 
of  wine,  one  of  brandy,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
the  same  of  pulverized  mace  and  cinnamon, 
or  a  rind  of  lemon  grated.  The  whole  should 
be  well  stirred  together,  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  chopped  suet  or  melted  butter.  Add 
ten  eggs,  well  beaten,  one  pound  of  Zautc 
currants,  aud  the  same  of  seeded  raisins. 
Boil  it  in  a  bag  made  of  thick  «otton  cloth, 
and  before  tilling,  it  should  be  wrung  out  of 
hot  water  and  floured  inside.  It  must  not  be 
entirely  filled  with  the  pudding;  as  it  will 
swell  when  boiling.  Place  an  old  plate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  in  which  you  boil  the  pud- 
ding, to  keep  the  bag  from  sticking  to  it  and 
burning.  Let  the  water  boil  when  you  put 
the  pudding  in,  and  in  a  few  minutes  turn 
the  bag  over.  There  should  be  water  enough 
to  cover  the  pudding  all  the  time  it  is  boiling. 
"When  you  wish  to  turn  out  the  pudding,  im- 
merse the  hag  in  cold  water  a  minute,  and  it 
will  easily  slip  out.  This  pudding  will  require 
three  or  four  hours  to  boil  thoroughly.  It 
may  not  be  amiss,  perhaps  to  say,  that  this, 
though  a  Christmas  pudding,  may  be  made 
and  eaten  during  any  time  of  the  vear. 


Sheep  require  about  three  per  cent,  of  their 
live  weight  of  hay  or  its  equivalent  per  day. 
That  is  about  three  pounds  for  a  sheep  weigh- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  But  it  is  not  good  economy  to  con- 
fine them  to  hay  aloue.  They  do  better  on  a 
variety  of  food,  and  roots  of  some  kind  may 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  their  thrift.  If  reg- 
ularly supplied  with  turnips  or  other  roots, 
they  willreadily  consume  the  stalks  and  straw, 
aud  do  well  on  them  while  without  roots  they 
require  good  ha}'. 

SCRAPS. 

It  is  a  better  way  to  pasture  an  orchard  with 
hogs  or  sheep.  They  will  eat  the  worm-bit- 
ten and  fallen  fruit,and  will  continually  enrich 
the  land  with  their  droppings.  Pasturing 
with  sheep  or  hogs  is  preferable  to  large  stock 
because  the  former  will  allow  the  branches  of 
the  trees  to  grow  lower  than  the  latter,  which 
is  much  better  than  to  have  them  trimmed  up 
high,like  a  roadside  maple. 

REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 

PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday  Evening,  Jan.  24 — The  arrivals  and  sales  of 
Beef  Cattle  at  the  Drove  Yard  reached  about  1800  head 
this  week.  The  market  was  moderately  active,  and  prices 
were  rather  tinner — extra  Pennsylvania  and  Western 
Steers  selling  at  0y„  @10  ye;  fair  to  good  at  7<a>9c,  and  com- 
mon at  5a>6}£  4t*  lb  j  gross,  as  to  quality. 
The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  sales  ; 

58  Western,  Owen  Smith 8    e    9s, 

50       do        A.  Christy  &  Bro 8>s'a>    9}i 

32  Chester  county,  Deangler  &  McCleese. . . .     6  "  0    8^ 

100  Virginia,  P.  McFillen 7    a  lo' 

30  Western,  Ph.   Hathaway ." 7,>2'ffl>    9% 

50  Western  Pennsvlvaia,  Dennis  Smith 7     &    Site 

80        do  do       James  McFillen 8    a  10 

75       do  do        E.  S.  McFillen 8    <a    9^ 

105        do  do    L'llman  &  Bachman 8}{a>  10 y 

205  Kentucky,  Martin  Fuller   &  Co 7  "  a>    9y 

90  Western,  Mooney  &  Miller 7^a  10 

65  Virginia,  Thomas  Mooney  &  Bro 6     <a>    8jy 

20  Western  Pennsylvania,  H.  Chain 6    <a>    6,'£ 

100       do        John  Smith  &  Bro 7 Jjj  m    9 jf 

77  Virginia,  •!   &  L.  Frank 7>|<a>  8% 

65       do        Gus.Shamberg&  Co 7"e>  8>i 

80  Western,  Hope  &    Bro 7     &  9>s 

15  Pennsylvania,  M.  Dryfoos  &  Co 5    <a>  6 

45  Virginia,  Elkon  &  Co 7    e>  8 

30  Lancaster  county,  J.  Glemson 7    a  9v 

38  Virginia,  C,   Welker 5  >.,'«>  6';, 

52        do  H.   Frank 7  "  a>  8 

30  Chester  county ,  Chandler  &  Alexander. . .  8    «s  9>4 

29        do  do        A.   Kimble 8    m  9>4' 

25  Delaware,  L.  Home 5 '2®  63; 

108  Virginia,  Ellinger 7    a>    9  " 

21  Western,  S.  Frank 7     a>    1% 

78  Virginia,  R.  Mavne 5^®     8^' 

25  Western,  J.  J.  Chain 6     a>    7 

18  Virginia.  S.  Blumenthal 4>;'ai    5)*' 

Cows  and  Calves  attracted  little  attention.  Sales  of  100 
head  at  $50<a>75.     Springers  sold  at  $40«»60. 

Sheep  were  in  moderate  request  and  prices  were  firmer. 
Sales  of  8000  head  at  the  Park  Drove- Yard  at  6>Q'®8^c, 
the  latter  rate  for  extra,  and  7000  head  at  the  Avenue 
Drove  Yard  at  6a 9c. 

Hogs— The  market  was  firmer.  Sales  of  4000  head  at 
the  Union  aud  Avenns  Drove  Yards,  at  $11®U  50  4F  100 
tt>s,  for  slop,  and  $125»130  for  corn 'fed. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DIFFERENT  VARIE- 
TIES OF  SEED  POTATOES. 

BY  J.  G.  KEEIDEE. 

Biesee's  King  of  the  Earlies,  or  No.  4, 
originated  from  a  seed  ball  of  the  Garnet 
Chili  vines,  quite  dwarf,  averaging  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches,  bears  no  seed  ball,  leaves 
large,  tubers  large  and  handsome,  roundish 
and  slightly  flattened,  eyes  small  and  some- 
what pinkish,  skin  flesh  color,  or  dull  pinkish, 
flesh,  white,  floury,  cooks  well,  and  is  of 
the  best  quality  for  the  table  ;  has  thus  far 
proved  very  hardy,  and  the  earliest  in  culti- 
vation. 

Bresee's  Prolific — This  variety  originated 
with  Mr.  Bresee,  in  1861,  and  is  from  the  same 
seed  ball  of  the  early  rose ;  both  seedlings  of 
the  Garnet  Chili.  The  vines  of  IBresee's  Pro- 
lific are  of  medium  height,  quite  bushy,  some- 
what spreading,  large  leaves,  have  produced 
no  seed  ball :  tubers  large,  regular  in  shape. 
and  very  smooth,  slightly  oblong,  somewhat 
flattened;  skin  dull  white,  inclined  to  be 
russety  ;  eyes  but  little  depressed  and  slight- 
ly pinkish;  flesh  white,  cooks  quickly,  is  very 
mealy  and  i>  excellent  quality,  fields  very 
large,  often  exceeding  one  hundred  fold, 
matures  about  three  weeks  later  than  the 
Early  Rose. 

The  Early  Rose  is  a  seedling  ot  the  Garnet 
Chili.  It  was  originated  in  Vermont,  in  1801, 
by  Albert  Bresee.  It  has  a  stout  erect  stalk 
of  medium  height,  large  leaves,  flowers  freely, 
bears  no  seed  ball,  tuber  is  quite  smooth, near- 
ly cylindrical,  varying  to  flattish  at  the  center, 
tapering    gradually    towards  the   end ;    eyes 


shallow,  skin  thin,  flesh  white,  solid  and 
brittle,  free  from  hollow,  boils  quickly.is  very 
mealy  and  of  the  best  table  quality;  it  is 
healthy  and  productive.  Matures  about  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Early  Good- 
rich. 

Early  Mohawk.  -This  potato  has  fully  the 
character  of  being  as  early  as  the  Early  Rose 
to  mature,  healthy  and  strong,  of  large  yield 
and  free  from  rot,  and  of  the  finest  cooking 
quality  ;  cooks  dry  and  mealy  and  of  superior 
flavor. 

Early  Goodrich.— Early,  large,  white  skin, 
smooth  eyes,  white  flesh,  keeps  well  in  some 
places,  and  is  productive. 

The  Climax  is  a  seedling  of  the  Early  Good- 
rich, by  Mr.  ShelTron,  in  1804.  It  has  a  stout 
erect  stalk,  large  leaves,  tuber  about  medium 
size,  siBooth  cylindrical  form,  swelled  out  at 
the  center,  eyes  shallow  but  strongly  defined, 
skin  considerably  netted  or  russet,  tough 
white  flesh,  entirely  white,  solid,  heavy,  brit- 
tle, and  never  hollow  ;  boils  through  quickly 
with  no  hard  core  at  the  center,  is  mealy,  of 
floury  whiteness,  and  superior  table  quality: 
if  is  equally  productive,  with  the  Early  Rose, 
but  a  few  days  later.  Earlier  than  the  Early 
Goodrich,  while  its  keeping  qualities  arc  as 
good  as  the  Peach  Blow. 

Buckeye,  a  well  known  and  reliable  stand- 
ard, early  kind,  a  strong  grower  and  produc- 
tive, and  good  table  quality  ;  cooks  mealy. 

Peach  Blow,  a  well  known  variety,  very  pro- 
ductive, superior  for  the  tabic,  and  one  of  the 
best  for  the  market,  but  late. 

The  Monitor  variety  originated  with  A.  I). 
Bulkly,  of  Massachusetts.  I  regard  it  as  a 
valuable  variety.  The  skin  is  of  a  faint  color 
with  rather  deep   set  eyes,  and  boils  dry  and 
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mealy,  and  is  both  early  and  productive.  I 
have  seen  potatoes  of  this  variety  weighing 
three  to  four  pounds. 

OSAGE  ORANGE  HEDGE— DIRECTION 
FOR  GROWING. 

BY  J.  G.  KREIDER. 

To  persons  wishing  to  grow  their  own  plants 
I  would  say  buy  seed  only  of  responsible  par- 
ties who  will  warrant  it  to  be  good.  Seed  is 
often  injured  in  its  germination.  New  seed 
should  have  boiling  water  poured  over  it  and 
then  let  it  drain  oft',  and  the  seed  is  to  be  next 
kept  covered  until  it  has  swollen  and  it  is 
ready  to  sprout.  This  will  require  about  a 
week  or  two,  according  to  the  temperature ; 
while  in  this  state  it  should  frequently  be 
stirred  to  prevent  fermentation.  Keep  it 
in  this  state  until  it  commences  sprouting, 
then  it  should  be  sown  immediately.  Plant 
on  new,  well-prepared  ground  at  the  time  of 
early-corn  planting,  covering  the  seed  one- 
half  inch  with  mellow  earth ;  all  the  cultiva- 
tion required  will  be  to  keep  free  from  weeds 
and  grass.  When  taking  up  the  seedlings  in 
the  fall,  this  should  not  be  dune  until  the 
leaves  have  fallen-  Plants  should  be  carefully 
assorted  before  setting,  into  two  or  three  sizes, 
and  be  careful  to  reject  all  damaged  plants. 
Plant  from  six  to  eiijht  inches  apart  in  rows 
if  you  would  get  the  best  result;  cultivate  the 
hedge  until  it  is  four  or  five  years  old,  then 
trim  in  the  sides.  The  Osage  Orange  has 
never  failed  to  give  satisfaction  when  properly 
treated,  but  no  one  need  expect  to  grow  a 
good  hedge  without  care  and  attention. 


HOW  TO  KILL  CANADA  THISTLE. 

BY  J.  G.  KREIDER. 

"  There  are  two  ways  to  accomplish  this  re- 
sult, both  sure,  as  I  have  often  proved.  The 
first  is  to  mow  them  just  as  the  blossoms  are 
opening,  before  the  seeds  are  ripe  enough  to 
crrow,  mow  them  all,  and  close,  and  on  the 
third  year  there  will  be  very  few  to  mow.  The 
reason  is  this:  The  roots  of  no  seed-bearing 
plant  can  live  without  air,  which  must  be  re- 
ceived through  the  leaves,  and  the  roots,  hav- 
ing nearly  exhausted  their  vitality  by  forcing 
up  their  seed  stock,  if  deprived  of  them  at  this 
time  all  at  once  they  must  die. 

"  Another  way  is  to  plough  them  up  and  to 
harrow  the  ground  thoroughly  with  a  common 


spike-tooth  harrow,  and  when  you  plant  it, 
pull  out  as  many  of  the  roots  as  you  can,  and 
when  you  hoe  it  cut  every  thistle  deep  iuto 
the  ground ;  hoe  it  again,  and  cut  them  a  little 
deeper,  if  possible.  The  third  time  take,  a 
chisel,  put  a  long  handle  to  it  like  a  hoe  handle 
and  with  that  cut  down  deep  below  the  new 
sprouts,  and  the  work  is  done. 

"  I  might  go  on  and  tell  a  long  story  about 
what  I  have  done,  but  it  would  not  pay.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  I  have  killed  Canada  thistles  in 
both  these  ways,  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 
To  plough  and  hoe  once  does  no  good,  but 
more  hurt  than  good.  To  mow  them  but  one 
year  is  but  a  temporary  check ;  but  if  mown 
three  years  in  succession,  at  the  time  I  have 
named,  it  will  kill  them." — Exchange. 

The  above  I  can  recommend,  for  I  have 
tried  it,  and  proved  it  true. 


A  GREAT  ILLINOIS  FARM. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
contributes  to  that  journal  a  full  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  well  known  Broadlands 
farm  of  20,000  acres,  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  Champaign  count}',  originally  the  property 
of  M.  L.  Sullivant,  but  purchased  for  about 
$-100,000  in  1800,  by  John  T.  Alexander,  the 
present  owner,  a  man  who  emigrated  from 
Ohio  to  Illinois  in  1841,  with  little  besides  his 
own  energy  to  back  him,  and  whose  present 
fortune  has  been  made  out  of  cattle  aud  farm- 
ing. Broadlands  has  been  under  the  man- 
agement of  C.  L.  Eaton,  Mr.  Alexander  re- 
maining on  his  farm  in  Morgan  county.  We 
extract  and  condense  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Eaton  estimates  the  capacity  of  his 
farm,  when  it  is  well  stocked  to  the  cultivated 
grasses,  at  ten  thousand  head  for  summer  pas- 
turage. It  is  six  miles  from  east  to  west,  aud 
nearly  seven  from  north  to  south,  occupying 
something  over  a  township.  On  the  west  are 
two  pastures,  one  and  a  half  by  three  miles, 
of  2880  acres  each.  One  of  these  pastures  is 
to  be  trench  plowed  for  corn  in  the  spring  of 
1870,  and  the  other  in  1871.  This  will  com- 
plete the  breaking  of  the  whole  20,500  acres. 
To  the  east  of  these  pastures  is  a  strip  of 
corn  half  a  mile  wide.  On  the  south  side,  sec- 
tions 33,  34,  35,  and  30,  arc  in  corn,  excepting 
400  acres  in  winter  wheat,  200  of  oats,  100  of 
rye,  and  120  of  Hungarian  grass.  On  the 
east  side,  sections  13,  24,  and  25  are  also  in 
corn.    After  deducting  the  small  grains  and 
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wet  spots,  which  could  not  be  prevented  this 
rainy  season,  there  are  not  less  than  5,000 
acres  in  corn,  which  now  gives  promise  of 
averaging  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  an  aggre- 
gate of  a  quarter  of  a  million  bushels  from 
one  farm,  which  in  addition  grazes  4000  fat  cat- 
tle. In  addition  to  this,  several  hundred 
acres  were  sowed  In  corn  and  the  sod  turned 
over,  while  some  was  dropped  into  the  furrow. 
This  had  made  a  very  good  stand,  and  will  be 
pastured  in  October.  About  one  thousaed 
bushels  of  seed  corn  have  been  used  this 
spring. 

The  corn  has  been  cultivated  this  season 
with  the  double  shovel  plow  up  to  the  last 
time,  which  was  done  with  a  small  turning 
plow.  About  half  the  corn  is  drilled  with 
Brown's  corn  drill,  and  the  other  half  planted 
in  hills,  with  the  Union,  Brown,  and  Van- 
deveerc  Planters,  but  none  of  it  is  check 
rowed — the  drill  is  preferred  Six  hundred 
acres  were  replanted,  on  account  of  the  deep 
planting  at  the  beginning.  Shallow  planting 
would  have  saved  that  expense  and  produced 
a  better  crop. 

The  braking  plows  are  mostly  sod  plows, 
but  the  long  mold-board  plow  is  preferred, 
and  will  be  used  hereafter,  as  the  sod  plow 
is  better  adapted  to  "  raw"  than  pastured 
prairie.  The  plows  are  mostly  from  the  Peru 
factory  of  J.  C.  Brewster.  The  bill  for  plows 
of  all  descriptions  was,  in  18G7,  81,500  ;  1868, 
$1,000;  and  in  1869,  $500.  The  rollers  are 
made  on  the  farm,  of  oak  plank  and  banded 
with  iron.  The  harrows  are  also  made  on  the 
farm,  as  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop  are 
in  constant  use.  The  harness  is  also  made 
and  repaired  on  the  farm.  Twenty -five  wagons, 
six  mowers,  with  dropper  attachment  for  the 
grain,  are  made  for  grass  seed,  of  which  1,000 
bushels  are  to  be  saved  this  season.  Hay- 
stackers, rakes,  and  one  threshing  machine, 
make  up  the  list  of  implements. 

Fifty  yoke  of  oxen  and  fifty  span  of  horses 
and  mules  make  up  the  teams. 

The  superintendent,  a  general  foreman,  six 
foremen,  a  book-keeper,  a  baker,  a  blacksmith, 
carpenter,  butcher,  two  tradesmen,  seven 
cooks,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men  make  the  operating  department.  The 
farm  is  divided  into  seven  departments.  The 
head-quarters  are  in  the  center,  and  the  six 
stations  are  located  at  convenient  points  on 
the  farm.  From  ten  to  twenty  men  are  kept 
at  each  of  these,  together  with  the  teams  and 


tools  required.  One  cook  is  stationed  at  each 
point,  who  draws  daily  supplies  from  head- 
quarters, as  is  done  in  the  army. 

The  1st  of  March  4,000  head  of  Texan  steers 
were  landed  at  Horner  Station — by  river  to 
Cairo,  aud  then  byrad.  Many  of  these  steers 
are  now  good  beef,  and  will  be  sent  to  New 
York  within  the  next  four  months,  and  their 
places  supplied  mainly  by  purchase  of  inferior 
fatted  stock  sent  to  the  Chicago  market.  Mr. 
Alexander  makes  a  regular  purchase  of  5,000 
head  of  fat  stock  weekly,  in  Chicago,  to  ship 
to  New  York.  The  inferior  stock  will  be  sent 
to  this  farm  for  Fall  feeding  on  pasture  and 
corn,  and  will  be  closed  out  by  the  first  of 
February,  when  a  newr  supply  of  Texas  cattle 
will  take  their  place.  Thus  two  sets  of  steers 
are  fed  annually  on  this  farm — one  exclusively 
on  grass,  and  one  on  grass  and  shock  corn. 
About  1,500  tons  of  hay  are  fed  to  the  teams 
and  the  few  hundred  head  that  cannot  be  sold, 
and  which  go  over  to  the  next  season.  There 
are  now  on  the  farm  about  300  head  of  the 
culls  of  last  season,  most  of  which  are  now 
good  beef. 

There  are  now  about  five  hundred  head  of 
hogs  of  all  ages,  besides  one  hundred  shipped 
the  day  of  my  visit.  A  hundred  acres  of  rye 
was  grown  for  their  summer  feed.  It  is  drawn 
in  from  the  field  from  the  shocks,  and  thrown 
into  the  feed  lots,  of  which  there  are  three. 
A  Small  amount  of  corn,  and  an  occasional 
load  of  oats  in  the  sheaf,  are  added.  The 
breed  is  a  mixture  of  Berkshire  and  Chester 
white — the  former  predominating.  The  corn 
is  mostly  cut  and  put  into  shocks,  and  fed  to 
the  fattening  cattle  in  the  open  field,  and  the 
hogs  run  amongst  them,  picking  up  all  that  is 
shelled  and  tramped  into  the  soil— a  wasteful 
way  of  feeding,  and  one  that  the  managers  of 
this  farm  intend  to  dispense  with  as  soon  as 
possible. 

No  animal  deteriorates  faster  than  do  swine 
Th3  trough  is  a  great  element  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  hog — he  is  amazingly  like  a  dandy. 
To  keep  him  in  first-rate  trim  he  soon  eats  his 
head  off;  yet  if  he  has  to  hunt  his  food,  even 
with  the  slightest  effort,  he  soon  becomes  too 
enterprising  to  be  a  fine  specimen.  As  soon 
as  a  pig  becomes  enterprising  he  ceases  to  be 
a  "  Chester  County  White."  Dame  nature 
soon  tits  him  to  this  new  order  of  things ;  his 
nose  lengthens,  the  disposition  to  use  it  in- 
creases, his  legs  grow  longer,  his  sides  flatten, 
his  hams  lose  their  plumpness,  and  in  one  or 
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two  generations  he  is  a  match  in  a  race  for 
any  common  dog.  If  you  want  to  keep  up 
the  hreecl  of  good  hogs,  keep  no  more  than 
you  can  keep  so  lazy  that  they  will  not  grunt. 
— Southern  Planter. 

DOES  FARMING  PAY  ? 

Is  a  question  frequently  asked,  and  occa- 
sionally discussed  in  agricultural  periodicals ; 
it  is  somewhat  strange  a  decision  has  not 
been  conclusively  reached  ere  this.  "When 
we  find  men  starting  life  in  the  condition  of 
farm  laborers  without  capital  or  friends  to  ad- 
vance their  interests,  and  after  a  term  of  years 
become  the  owners  in  fee  of  broad  acres  bear- 
ing bounteous  crops,  the  question  answers  it- 
self, without  the  aid  of  logic.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  men  inheritors  of  wealth,  whose 
lands  grow  poorer  and  less  productive  year  by 
year,  and  portions  of  their  estate  sold  to 
make  up  deficiencies  in  cost  of  living  until 
finally  the  sheriff  steps  in  and  closes  the  scene. 
The  question  in  such  cases  need  not  be  "does 
fanning  pay?1' — but  was  it  judiciously  pur- 
sued— and  the  answer  is  here,  likewise  writ- 
ten out  in  the  result. 

In  view  of  these  widely-differing  summings 
up,  the  question  is  presented  to  each  of  us, 
may  we  not  profit  by  greater  attention  to  de- 
tails, in  the  conduct  and  management  of  our 
farms?  How  much  is  sometimes  done  which 
had  as  well  been  left  undone,  and  time,  which 
in  an  industrial  sense  is  monej',  saved.  It  is 
folly,  worse  than  folly  to  plough  and  to  sow 
in  hope  of  reaping,  if  the  conditions  indispen- 
sable to  success  are  not  observed;  and  yet, 
as  we  travel  by  rail  or  on  the  common  high- 
way, how  often  do  we  witness  crops  put  in  so 
badl}'  as  to  force  us  instinctively  to  say  to 
ourselves,  "that  wont  pay!"  Bad  ploughing, 
imperfect  harrowing,  partial  manuring,  winter 
gram  sown  in  fiat,  wet  land,  without  the  neces- 
sary drainage,  corn  planted  on  land  only  suit- 
ed to  grass,  aud  hardly  that,  are  some  of  the 
mal-praetices  which  end  in  losses  where,  if 
the  proper  condition  had  been  observed,  profit 
and  pleasure  might  have  been  attained.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  geneial  rule  that  men  trained 
to  farming  call  its  profit  into  question ;  they 
know  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
shape  expenditures  accordingly :— It  is  by 
men  of  imperfect  agricultural  education  the 
complaints  are  made.  We  have  found  such 
who  "retired  into  the  country"  with  the  idea 


that  all  plain,  plodding  farmers  were  fogies, 
and  that  they  should  succeed  despite  the  ele- 
ments themselves  ;  alas  for  them !  a  few  short 
years  dispelled  the  illusion,  and  they  quitted 
the  country  with  disgust.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  much  does  the  practical  farmer  owe  to 
the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  another  class 
of  "book-farmers,"  as  they  are  sometimes  de- 
risively and  unkindly  designated.  To  such 
men  we  owe  in  many  instances  the  introduc- 
tion of  fine  stock.  By  them  were  the  Dur- 
hams,  the  Alderneys,  and  animals  of  various 
breeds  imported,  and  disseminated  for  the 
public  good:  they  cared  not  for  personal  pro- 
fit, their  aim  was  to  advance  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  country.  We  know  of  a  case 
in  point  in  which  au  order  sent  forth  from  one 
who  is  deserving  of  praise,  to  buy  the  prize 
cow  at  a  show  of  Alderneys,  in  Guernsey  or 
Jersey,  we  do  not  remember  which — "buy 
the  prize  cow,"  was  the  emphatic  order — no 
limit,  no  higgling  as  to  the  price,  and  to-day 
her  progeny  exist  near  Philadelphia,  where, 
by  the  way,  some  of  the  best  Alderney  stock 
in  this  country  is  to  be  found. 

Farming,  to  pay,  must  be  judiciously  pur- 
sued aud  with  the  necessary  means.  Capital 
prudently  used  is  sure  to  make  profitable  re- 
turn, but  as  a  general  rule  there  is  not  enough 
capital  in  active  use  among  our  farmers ; 
the  amount  in  this  country  in  land,  aud  stock, 
and  farm  appliances  combined,  in  individual 
hands,  does  not  frequently  equal  that  of  the 
tenant  farmers  of  England — about  $100,  in  our 
currencj%  per  acre — and  without  which  the 
lease  of  land  in  that  country  cannot  be  ob- 
tained readily.  Mr.  Mecii  oi  Tiptree-farm, 
Essex,  has  stated  the  active  capital  in  use  by 
him  was  about  $135  (currency)  per  acre  : 
and  that  he  intended  to  increase  it,  as  a  matter 
of  profit  to  $100  : — this  be  it  observed,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  capital  in  land. 

Of  course  it  is  a  natural  feeling  for  us  to  de- 
sire to  owu  the  soil  we  till ;  but  may.  it  not  be 
more  profitable,  in  some  cases,  to  use  the  cap- 
ital its  purchase  would  require  as  a  means  of 
tillage;  especially  where, as  in  many  instances 
the  rental  value  is  far  less  than  the  interest 
ou  the  purchase  money,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
trifles  usually  designated  taxes  aud  repairs.— 
Landretlis1  Rural  Register  and  Almanac  for 
1870. 

The  above  is  a  capital  suggestion,  well 
worth  considering.  There  is  no  doubt  in  very 
many  cases,  and  especially  where  a  10  or  15 
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years'  lease  can  be  secured, it  would  be  better  to 
use  capital  in  carrying  on  fanning  than  to  buy 
tbe  fee  simple  of  the  land.  Uniform  practice 
would  seem  to  imply  that  farming  differs  from 
all  other  pursuits  and  professions,  in  requiring 
no  active  capital  to  carry  it  on.  This  grand 
mistake  is  often  one  great  reason  why  "  farm- 
iug  does  not  pay."  If,  besides  receiving  a  long 
lease,  the  right  of  purchase  at  a  stipulated 
price  could  also  be  added,  it  would  be  greatly 
preferable  to  buying  the  land. — Eds. 

HORTICULTURAL. 


HINTS  ON  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

IJT  JOHN  B.  EBB,  OF   BEAVER  VALLEY  FBUIT 
GARDEN. 

Beware  of  Patent  Curculio  Remedies,  etc. 
There  are  parties  advertising  and  peddling  re- 
cipes for  the  destruction  of  insects,  which 
they  claim  are  patented,  and  they  require  per- 
sons purchasing  not  to  divulge  the  secret. 
Does  not  the  fact  that  it  is  kept  a  secret  prove 
that  is  not  a  patent  but  a  swindle.  "We  trust 
that  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  are  uow  too 
wide-awake  to  be  wheedled  into  purchasing  a 
recipe  for  killing  insects,  or  invigorating  trees, 
vines,  plants,  etc.  Nine  out  of  teu,  and  pro- 
bably ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  of  them 
are  swindles.  No  matter  what  paper  adver- 
tises for  them,  they  still  rind  fools  enough  to 
bite  at  their  bait,  and  so  they  can  afford  to  ad- 
vertise extensively.  But  the  editors  are  not 
responsible  for  their  stuff;  they  work  for  pay, 
and  so  do  we,  but  we  have  nothing  left  for 
humbugs.  Now  as  spring  approaches,  and  be- 
fore the  leaves  are  out,  is  the  proper  lime  to 
hunt  for  the  insects'  eg^s,  which  you  may  find 
in  different  shaped  nests,  hanging  or  sticking 
fast  to  the  branches  of  your  fruit  trees.  Gather 
them  in  a  pouch  carefully,  and  then  burn  them. 
Some  kinds  are  hard  to  find  until  you  become 
acquainted  with  them,  for  instance,  those  most 
plenty  on  the  quince  tree,  arc  a  small  tube, 
.somewhat  crooked  and  small  at  the  one  end, 
looks  much  like  the  bark,  of  various  lengths, 
perhaps,  from  a  half  to  an  inch  long,  about  an 
eighth  thick,  are  pasted  to  the  branches.  Y<m 
notice  the  uuuatural  looks  of  the  little  tuft 
tube  or  nest  which  contains  the  small  worm. 
It  might  seem  a  task  to  hunt  over  some  of  the 
quince  trees  we.  see  in  our  travels,  but  I  don't 
allow  such  a  mass  of  rubbish  about  my  trees. 
I  would  trim  them  properly,  and  get  them  in- 


to decent  shape,  after  that  very  little  trim- 
ming is  needed  if  mannged  rightly.  Then  the 
task  is  light  to  keep  the  caterpillars  off.  My 
greatest  fight  is  with  my  quince  trees,"  but  I 
can  do  it ;  a  few  minutes  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  I  assure  you  that  my  quinces  won't  be  all 
spun  over  with  caterpillars.  I  only  have 
about  half  a  dozen  good  bearing  quince  trees, 
and  I  think  it  pays  to  keep  them  clean  and 
thrifty,  root  and  branch,  and  fruit,  etc. 

My  other  fruit  trees  are  not  quite  so  much 
infested  with  caterpillr'as,  yet  I  must  look 
after  them  too  occasionally  during  the  season. 
A  few  minutes  work  at  the  right  time  will  do 
wonders  in  destroying  the  caterpillars.  How 
eas}'  to  destroy  a  whole  brood  while  on  the 
first  leaf;  pinch  off  and  tramp  them  or  their 
eggs  as  fast  as  you  find  them.  Some  trees 
should  be  scraped  and  cleaned  down  to  the 
roots.  Hunt  after  the  borer  (a  white  worm) 
that  is  mostly  found  inside  the  bark.  Take 
a  pointed  knife  and  commence  where  the  stuff 
or  gum  is,  near  the  ground.  Follow  his  track 
until  you  catch  him.  Cleau  away  all  the 
scrapings,  wash  the  tree  with  thin  soft  soap 
(or  strong  suds)  from  the  limbs  down  to  the 
ground,  using  a  brush  or  small  broom,  apply 
fell  lime  o  fresh  clean  soil  to  the  trunk. 
If  your  trees  are  young  keep  them  cultivated, 
and  only  occasionally  after  they  are  in  good 
bearing.  Better  clean  away  and  change  the 
soil  occasionally  around  the  trunks  and  allow 
no  grass  to  grow  close  to  the  trees.  Plant 
more  trees,  and  plant  afterwards  where  they 
are  missing;  dig  lartre  holes  and  fill  them  up 
again  before  planting,  so  as  not  to  get  them 
too  deep.  If  you  do  it  right  at  first  you  need 
not  buy  any  patent  tree  invigorators. 

I  would  venture  to  take  the  poorest  field 
that  I  know  of  and  turn  it  into  a  fruitful  or- 
chard, simply  by  thorough  cultivation  and 
plenty  of  elbow-grease.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
dig,  there  is  monev  buried, and  it  is  in  our  place- 
to  dig  it  out.  Look  after  the  small  fruit, 
bushes,  and  vines,  etc.  Trim  and  thin  them 
out  properly.  Some  currant  and  gooseberry 
bashes  will  need  considerable  thinning;  cut 
out  considerable  of  tbe  old  wood  and  leave 
the  new  (rood  to  bear  fruit.  Raspberries  should 
have  nli  dead  bushes  cut  out  and  the  fruiting 
branches  propped  back  to  suit  the  kiud  and 
be  fixed  up  properly  Blackberries  should 
have  been  trimmed  and  the  old  branches  cut 
out  early  last  fall.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  crop- 
ping back  the   branches  in  the   spring,  but  if 
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they  are  not  trimmed,  cut  out  the  old  wood 
and  fix  them  up  as  best  you  can.  All  these 
matters  should  be  attended  Lo  in  time,  before 
other  work  is  pushing. 

GRAFTING. 

Grafting  is  the  taking  of  one  shoot  from  a 
tree  and  inserting  it  into  another,  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  unite  and  become  one  tree. 
It  is,  however,  a  difficult  task  to  state  the  pre- 
cise time  of  grafting  the  various  kinds  of  fruit, 
but  it  is  generally  performed  in  March  and 
April.  The  most  successful  time  is  the  period 
when  the  buds  of  your  stock  are  beginning  to 
swell  and  just  ready  to  burst  forth  in  leaf. 
Grafting  may  be  performed,  however,  when 
the  stock  display  several  expanded  leaves, 
but  when  so  late  it  must  be  done  very  judici- 
ously, or  it  will  prove  labor  in  vain. 

The  cions  should  be  taken  from  the  lateral 
or  horizontal  shoots,  the  perpendicular  shoots 
which  are  generally  very  strong,  are  not  as 
good  as  those  laterals.  The  cions  should  be 
cut  some  three  or  four  weeks  before  use.  Yet 
we  have  taken  them  off  the  tree  at  the 
time  of  grafting,  and  have  always  been  suc- 
cessful.   Take  no  cions  from  diseased  trees. 

Fruit  trees  to  be  grafted  first  are  cherries, 
plums,  and,  if  you  please,  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots ;  however,  the  latter  sorts  are 
generally  budded.  In  grafting  cherries,  the 
more  care  taken  in  setting  the  cions  the  better 
success  will  attend  your  efforts  ;  carelessness 
will  be  loss  of  labor.  Pears  and  apples  may 
be  grafted  at  the  same  time  as  cherries ; 
apples  may  be  deferred  some  ten  days  longer 
than  either  of  the  former,  provided  the  cions 
are  taken  in  due  time — pears  will  also  agree 
with  tolerable  late  grafting. 

Apples  for  standard  should  be  grafted  on 
stocks  raised  from  the  kernels  of  the  same  kind 
of  fruit ;  and  in  the  nurseries  they  are  gener- 
ally grafted  about  nine  inches  high,  allowing 
them  to  grow  up  standard  high,  and  from 
their  heads  upon  the  second  years'  shoots. 
For  dwarfs  use  Siberian  crab,  Dutch  Paradise 
apple,  etc. 

Pears  are  generally  grafted  or  budded  on 
stocks  raised  from  the  kernels  of  any  of  their 
own  kinds.  For  dwarfs,  the  quince  stock  is 
generally  used.  We  have  seen  fine  pear  trees 
grown  on  the  white  thorn  stock.  The  fruit, 
however,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  as  good  as  that 
which  is  grown  upon  its  own  stock.  We  really 
prefer    the    stock    of    each    kind   by    itself, 


and  never  advocate  dwarfs  but  in  very  few 
cases,  because  they  never  give  that  satisfac- 
tion to  the  cultivator  as  the  standard, yet  they 
often  come  in  fruit  first ;  but  they  also  die 
first,  and  require  much  more  care. 

In  grafting  there  are  three  things  to  be 
observed  in  the  selection  of  cions  : 

1.  That  they  are  shoots  of  the  former  year ; 
for  when  they  are  older  they  never  succeed 
well. 

2.  Always  take  them  from  healthy,  fruitful 
trees ;  for,  if  the  tr.ees  from  which  they  are 
taken  be  sickly,  the  grafts  very  often  partake 
so  much  of  the  distemper,  as  rarely  to  get  the 
better  of  it,  at  least  for  some  years ;  and 
Avherc  they  are  taken  from  young  luxuriant 
trees,  whose  vessels  are  generally  large,  they 
will  continue  to  produce  strong  shoots,  but 
will  be  a  long  time  coming  into  bearing,  and 
are  seldom  so  productive  as  those  which  are 
taken  from  fruitful  trees  whose  shoots  are 
more  compact,  joints  closer  together,  and 
whose  system  is  already  organized  for  bear- 
ing. 

3.  You  should  prefer  those  grafts  which  are 
taken  from  the  lateral  or  horizontal  branches, 
to  those  of  the  strong  perpendicular  shoots 
for  the  reasons  before  mentioned. 

In  selecting  stock  always  prefer  those  raised 
from  seeds — never  take  suckers  if  you  can  help 
it,  as  they  will  continue  to  throw  up  suckers 
from  their  roots,  more  abundant  than  before, 
to  annoy  you  and  make  the  orchard  unsightly, 
and  take  nourishment  from  the  trees. 

The  followiug  are  some  of  the  various  modes 
of  grafting : 

CLEFT  GRAFTING. 

This  mode  of  grafting  is  usually  practiced 
on  stocks  of  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  thus  performed.  The  head  of  the 
stock  is  carefully  sawed  oft' at  a  part  free  from 
knots,  and  the  top  pared  smooth ;  with  a  thin 
knife  split  down  the  stock  through  the  center, 
to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches,  and  then 
insert  a  wedge  to  keep  it  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  cion.  The  cion  is  to  be  prepared 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge  ;  with  an  eye  if  possi- 
ble to  the  upper  part  of  the  portion  thus  formed; 
perfect  success  is  the  more  certain  when  this  is 
the  case.  The  cion  is  now  to  be  carefully  in- 
serted, so  that  the  inner  bark  of  the  cion  and 
that  of  the  stock  may  both  exactly  meet. 
Large  stocks  require  two  cions  one  on  each 
side  ;  sometimes  four  are  inserted.  The  whole 
is  novy  to  be  carefully  covered   with  grafting 
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wax,  except  the  eyes  or  buds  of  the  cion. 
This  mode  of  grafting  is  equally  applicable  to 
very  small  stocks,  but  these  being  weak  should 
be  bound  with  a  string  of  boss  matting  or 
woolen  yarn,  the  latter  of  which  we  prefer. 

SADDLE  GRAFTING. 

This  mode  of  grafting  is  performed  chiefly 
on  very  small  stocks.  The  upper  part  of  the 
stock  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  by 
two  sloping  cuts,  one  on  each  side.  The  cions 
are  prepared  by  splittiug  it  upwards  and  par- 
ing out  the  middle  part  of  each  side  to  a  point. 
When  stocks  and  cion  are  of  equal  size,  the 
adjustment  may  be  made  perfect ;  but  if  une- 
qual, one  side  at  least  must  exactly  meet. 
The  whole  is  secured  with  matting  as  above, 
and  then  covered  with  wax.  The  string,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  removed  when  a  perfect  union 
has  taken  place. 

SPLICE  OR  WHIP  GRAFTING. 

This  mode  is  practiced  principally  on  small 
stocks,  and  it  succeeds  best  when  the  cion 
and  stock  are  of  equal  size.  The  cion,  which 
consists  of  the  young  wood  of  the  former  year's 
growth,  is  cut  to  the  length  of  about  four  in- 
ches. This  and  the  stock  are  each  to  be  cut 
sloping  for  an  inch  or  more,  and  tongued. 
Tonguiug  consists  in  the  cutting  a  slit  in  the 
middle  of  the  slope  of  the  stock  downwards, 
and  in  the  cion  a  corresponding  slit  upwards  ; 
both  are  now  to  be  nicely  joiued,  so  that  one 
of  the  sides  at  least,  if  not  both,  should  per- 
fectly coincide,  and  to  be  securely  bound  with 
bass  matting  and  covered  with  grafting  wax. 
As  soon  as  the  cion  and  stock  are  completely 
united,  the  Fitting  is  to  be  removed. 

SIDE  GRAFTING. 

This  mode  is  sometimes  practiced  on  those 
parts  of  a  tree  where  a  limb  is  wanted.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  it  is  performed.  First 
the  cion  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  splice  grafting,  and  the  bark  and  the  wood 
on  the  side  of  the  stock  is  cut  sloping,  and  the 
cion  being  adjusted  as  carefully  as  possible,it  is 
bouud  on  and  covered  with  wax.  Second  the 
cion  beiug  cut  sloping  as  in  whip  grafting,  a 
cross  cut  is  made  in  the  side  of  the  tree  on 
top  of  a  perpendicular  slit,  the  bark  of  the 
tree  above  the  cross  cut  is  pared  down  slant- 
ing to  the  wood,  the  bark  is  now  raised  as  in 
budding,  and  the  cion  inserted  and  bouud  fast, 
and  covered  with  wax. 

Root  grafting  is  also  a  method  of  grafting 
which  cannot  be  really  recommended,  but  is 
performed  by  the  usual  mode  of  cleft  grafting, 


on  portions  or  pieces  of  roots  where  suitable 
stocks  are  scarce. 

GRAFTING  WAX. 

We  use  a  wax  made  of  one  pint  of  linseed 
oil ;  three  pounds  of  rosin,  and  one  pound  of 
beeswax ;  melted  together,  and  well  mixed, 
poured  into  water  and  worked  up  like  shoemak- 
er's wax  by  hand.  This  composition  is  a  vege- 
table compound,  will  not  run  or  crack,  and  may 
be  worked  in  either  cold  or  warm  weather. 
We  prefer  it  to  all  other  recipes,  as  it  ren- 
ders better  satisfaction,  and  you  are  not  an- 
noyed with  the  effort  of  trying  to  keep  your 
wax  warm. 

Dr.  Ward  gives  a  recipe  for  making  graft- 
ing wax,  such  as  he  uses  in  his  own  nursery ; 
One  part  of  tallow,  two  of  wax,  and  four  of 
rosin.  The  consistency  of  the  wax  will  be 
affected  by  the  weather.  If  too  stiff,  he  would 
add  tallow  ;  if  to  soft,  rosin.  He  would  use 
the  wax  warm,  and  appty  it  with  a  brush  ;  put 
on  this  way  it  was  more  durable,  abetter  pro- 
tection to  the  graft. 

Different  methods  are  suggested  to  keep  the 
wax  warm  during  the  operation  of  grafting, 
such  as  surrounding  the  vessel  of  wax  with 
hot  water,  or  a  quilt  of  batting.  Another  re- 
cipe is  to  melt  together  two  parts  of  rosin,  two 
of  black  pitch,  one  of  white  turpentine,  one  of 
tallow,  and  one  of  beeswax.  This  is  Watson's 
|  recipe — it  is  applied  melted,  with  a  brush. 

Mr.  Elliot  of  Cleveland,  0.,  gives  the  follow- 
ing :  Three  parts  rosin  ;  two  of  beeswax  and 
one  of  lard,  or  equal  parts  of  rosin,  beeswax 
and  tallow.  It  is  used  on  strips  of  cheap  cotton 
muslin. 

Downing  recommends  equal  parts  of  rosin, 
beeswax  and  tallow. 

The  French  horticuturists  make  a  grafting 
wax  composed  of  five  parts  of  pitch  by  weight, 
rosin  one  part,  yellow  wax  one  part,  tallow 
one  part,  with  as  much  brick  dust  as  will  give 
consistency. 

LIQUID  GRAFTING  WAX. 

Mr.  L'llomme-Lefort  (or,  as  others  spell 
the  name,  Lhomme  Lefort)  invented,  not  many 
years  ago,  a  grafting  composition,  which, 
when  generally  known,  will,  no  doubt,  super- 
cede all  others  now  in  use,  either  for  grafting 
purposes  or  for  covering  wounds  of  trees.  It 
is  very  cheap,  very  easily  prepared,  and  keeps 
corked  up  in  a  bottle,  with  a  tolerably  wide 
mouth,  at  least  six  mouths  unaltered.  It  is 
laid  on  in  as  thin  a  coat  as  possible  by  means 
of  a  flat  piece  of  wood.    Within  a  few  days  it 
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will  be  as  hard  as  stone.    In  addition  to  all 
the  advantages  indicated  above,  it  is  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  the  hot  sun  of  our  sum- 
mers, nor  by  the  severe  colds  of  our  winters; 
it  never  softens  or  cracks  when  exposed  toat- 
mosperic  action  or  changes.    A  single  instance 
which  came  under  my  own  observation,  will  ! 
suffice  to  show  this  clearly.    In  April  last  the  j 
bark  of  a  double-flowering  peach  tree  had  been  \ 
destroyed  by  some  goats  several  days  before 
I  noticed  the  mischief.    There  was  hardly  a  I 
place  as  far  up  as  the  goats  had  been  able  to 
reach,  where  any  bark  was  left ;  the  few  re-  ■ 
maining  particles  were  in  no  connection  what- 
ever; the  wounds  were  rough,  and  had  already 
turned  brown  by  an  exposure  so  long  contin-  j 
ued.    Although  I  despaired  of  the  possibility  j 
of  saving  the  tree,  yet  I  determined  to  try  it 
by  an  application  of  the  fluid  grafting  wax  of 
Mr.  L'Hommc  Lefort,  which   I  had  just  pur- 
chased for  the  first  time. 

The  result  is  suprising.  The  tree  is  as 
vigorous  as  ever,  the  wounds  having  healed 
over  under  the  cover  of  the  hardened  graft- 
ing wax,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
months,  sticks  as  firmly  to  the  tree  as  if  laid 
on  but  a  few  days  ago. 

As  long  as  the  inventor  kept  the  prepar- 
ation secret,  it  was  sold  at  very  high  prices. 
Even  now  it  is  unknown  to  many  ;  I  feel, 
therefore,  induced  to  give  the  recipe,  as 
follows : 

Melt  one  pound  of  common  rosin  over  a 
gentle  fire.  Add  to  it  an  ounce  of  beef  tallow, 
and  stir  it  well.  Take  it  from  the  fire,  let  it 
cool  down  a  little,  ami  then  mix  it  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  after 
that  about  seven  ounces  oi  very  strong  alcohol 
(95  per  cent.),  to  be  had  at  any  drug  store. 
The  alcohol  cools  it  down  so  rapidly  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  put  if  again  on  the  lire, 
stirring  it  constantly.  Still  the  utmost  care 
must  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  alcohol  from 
getting  inflamed.  To  avoid  it  the  best  way  is 
to  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire  when  the 
lump  that  may  have  been  formed  commences 
melting  again.  This  must  be  continued  till 
the  whole  is  a  homogeneous  mass,  similar  to 

honey. 

After  a  few  days  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
in  a  thin  coat,  it  assumes  a  whitish  color,  and 
becomes  as  hard  as  stone,  being  impervious  to 
water  and  air. — Hordeola,  in  Horticulturist. 

To  the  above  the  editor  of  the  Horticulturist 
remarks : 


A  good  liquid  grafting  wax  has  long  been  a 
desideratum.  We  have  seen  the  above  as  used 
by  "  Hordeola,- '  and  are  much  pleased  with 
it.  It  is  better  than  the  shellac  preparation, 
and  is  much  cheaper.  It  is  an  admirable  pre- 
paration for  covering  wounds  in  trees. 

BOTANY^ 


WEEDS,  No.  12. 

Stinging  Nettle.    Die  Brennessel. — Ger. 

We  have  four  species  of  the  true  Nettle 
family.  The  classical  name  of  this  genus  is 
Urtica  from  the  Latin,  Uro,  to  burn. 

The  Urtica  dioria  is  the  great  stinging  net- 
tle, and  the  Urtica  urens,  the  small  stinging 
nettle  ;  both  species  are  considered  introduced 
plants  from  Europe,  and  are  easily  recognized 
by  suffering  them  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
back  of  your  hands.  They  are  a  great  nuisance 
about  dwellings,  aud  I  noticed  the  grave  yard 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Orange  street, 
is  completely  over  run  with  it. 

Loudon  in  his  Encyclopedia  describes  82 
species  out  of  07  known  to  botanists.  The 
Urtica  dioria  grows  all  over  Europe,  in  liar- 
bary,  Siberia,  and  Japan,  in  hedges,  neglected 
fields,  gardens  and  pastures. 

The  small  projecting  bristles  or  prickles 
with  which  they  are  covered  are  tubular,  and 
stand  on  a  bag  filled  with  a  poisonous  juice; 
they  are  perforated  at  the  point,  and  wheu 
they  are  gently  pressed  vertically,  the  pres- 
sure at  once  forces  the  poison  to  ascend  the 
tube,  and  enables  the  point  to  lodge  in  the 
skin.  The  tops  of  the  tender  shoots  of  this 
species,  are  sometimes  used  as  a  pot  herb 
early  in  spring,  and  they  have  even  been 
forced  or  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  A 
strong  decoction  of  the  plant  salted,  will  co- 
j  agulate  milk  as  readily  as  rennet  and  without 
:  any  disagreeable  flavor.  The  stalk  is  found 
to  have  a  t«  xlure  somewhat  like  that  of  hemp, 
and  to  be  capable  of  being  manufactured  into 
cloth,  ropes,  and  paper. 

The  U.  dioria  is  esteemed  diuretic   and  as- 
tringent, medicinally.     In    the   language   of 
Elowers,  it  is  emblematic  of  cruelty.    Shaks- 
peare,  mixes    the  nettle   with    the    coronal 
wreath  of  the  lovely  maniac  Ophelia.    The 
Queen  describes  the  garland   as  composed  of 
j  crown  flowers.    Nettles,  daisies,  and  long  pur- 
i  pies ;  there  is  no  question  as  to  their  emblem- 
!  atic  meaning.  They  are  all  wild  flowers,  deno- 
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tiug  the  bewildered  state  of  the  beautiful  Ophe- 
lia's <>wu  faculties  ;  and  the  order  runs  thus— 
with  the  meaning  of  each  term  beneath  : 


Crown  Fhriver<:. 
J1' ay  re  Mavde 

tfeltta. 
Stung  to  ye  quickke ; 


Daisies. 
Iter  virgyn  Moome 

Lun/j  Ptirpltt- 
Under  vecoldhandeof  (let  he- 


•■  A  fair  maid  stung  to  the  quiok  ;  her  virgin  bloom  un- 
der the  eold  hand  of  death.'' 

A  more  appropriate  emblem  could  not 
have  been  devised  for  this  interesting  victim 
of  disappointed  love  aud  filial  sorrow,  so 
touchingly  characterized  by  the  immortal 
Shakespeare,  who  evidently  was  well  versed 
in  Botany.  In  Hamlet,  Act  IV.,  Scene  V., 
Ophelia  says,  "  There's  rosemary,  that's  for 
remembrance  ;  pray  you,  love,  remember ;  and 
there  is  pausies,  that's  for  thoughts,"  as  she  is 
fantastically  dressed  with  straws  and  fiowers. 
Again  she  says, ''  There's  fennel  for  you,  and 
columbines;  there's  rue  for  you:  and  here  is 
some  for  me.  AVc  may  call  it  herb  of  grace 
o'  Sundays ;  you  may  wear  your  me  with  a 
difference  :  there's  a  daisy.  I  would  give  you 
some  violets  ;  but  they  withered  all,  when  my 
poor  father  died  :  They  say  he  made  a  good 
end,"— then  sings, 

"  For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy,'" 
in  her  bewilderment.  J.  S. 

entomologyV 


THE  GRAPE-SEED  INSECT. 
{noma  vitis. — SArsn. 

Inasmuch,  as  we  have  been  informed,  that  in 
various  instances,  enlargements  of  the  seeds 
of  the  grape,  have  been  observed  in  this  county, 
we  have  thought  they  might  possibly  have 
been  produced  by  the  "  (f  rape-seed  iusect," 
described  by  Mr.  William  Saunders,  of  Canada, 
in  the.  columns  of  the  Canadian  Entomologist, 
and,  therefore,  some  notice  of  it  in  advance 
might  not  be  out  of  place.  This  insect  belongs 
to  a  different  order,  aud  therefore  differs  very 
materially  from  the  ''Grape  Codling,''  and 
the  "  Crape  Curculio"  alluded  to  in  »mr  Jan- 
uary and  February  numbers  of  the  present 
year.  This  is  a  hyroenopterous  insect,  and  is 
idlied  somewhat  to  the  ';  Grate-flies" — the 
same  order  to  which  the  bees,  wasps,  hornets, 
and  saw  tlies  belong.  Mr.  Saunders  describes 
the  larva  :&  a  milk-white,  semi-transparent, 
footless  grub,  about  one-twelfth  of  au  inch  in 
length,  aud  the  greatest  width  about  one-third 


of  the  length  ;  head  small  and  whitish ;  man- 
dibles hooked,  sharp  pointed,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  color ;  body  distinctly  annulated  ;  whole 
surface  shining,  widest  along  the  middle  seg- 
ments, and  tapering  toward  the  ends.   This 
'.  larva  is  very  sluggish  in  its  habits,  and  will 
I  remain  for  a  long  time  entirely  motionless, 
j  unless  disturbed. 

1      The  fly  has  four  clear,  iridescent  wings,  aud 

|  expands  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch.     The 

|  head   is   large,  and   flattened   in   front ;    the 

j  whole    insect    is    black,    head    and    thorax 

deeply  punctured,  aud  covered  with  whitish 

hairs ;  the  abdomen  is  shining,  long  aud  smooth 

and   united  to  the  thorax  by  a  short  pedicle. 

The  anterior  pair  of  feet  are  a  pale  brown, 

and  the   second  and  third  pairs  nearly  black, 

and  all  the  tarsi  pale  brown.    The  antenncs 

are   black  and  thickly  covered  with  whitish 

hairs.    Mr.  S.  obtained    the  grapes  infested 

with  these,  larvce  in  August,  in  Canada,  but  the 

mature  flies  did  not  evolve  uutil  the  the  mid- 

:  die  of  July  in  the  following  year,  the  grapes 

!  having  been  enclosed  in  a  bottle;  but  doubt  - 

|  less  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  and  espe- 

;  dally  in  a  more  Southern  latitude,  they  would 

!  be  some  weeks  earlier  in  their  developemeut. 

;  Of  course,  when  the  seeds  of  fruit  are  infested, 

\  the  effect  upon  the  pulp  must  be  of  a  damag- 

I  ing  character,  but  if  the  larva  or  pupa  remains 

:  in  the  seeds  all  wiuter,  there  is  little  prospect 

'  of  their  being  propagated  very  rapidly  (unless 

the  females  arc   very  prolific)  seeing  that  s<> 

j  many  of  the  seeds  are  variously  destroyed. 

B. 

ARBORICULTURE. 

j  DESTRUCTION  AND  PRESERVATION, 
OF    TREES. 

To  the  Editors  of  Farmer;— This  is 

:  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  useful  sub- 
jects that  could  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States — a  subject 
that  interests  all  classes,  rich  and  poor — when 
we  recollect  that  all  the  material  essential  for 

i  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  man  can  be 

I  produced  in  less  than  one  year,  while  it  re- 
quires three  or  four  generations  before  some 

;  of  the  most  useful  forest  trees  are  produced. 
The  Rev.  Frederick  Starr,  of  St.  Louis,  has 
given  us  more  information  on  this  subject  than 
any  other  writer,  for  which  every  true  Ameri- 
can should  give  him  thanks  as  a  true  benefae* 
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tor  of  mankind.  He  says  that  there  were  in 
the  United  States  in  1800,2,044,077  farms  under 
cultivation.  Could  each  farmer  be  induced 
to  reserve  or  reproduce  only  one-half  acre  of 
timber,  this  would  give  us  1,022,038  acres. 
This  would  be  a  beginning,  but  still  insuffi- 
cient. Each  man  owning  100  acres,  ought  to 
plant  and  cultivate  at  least  from  one  to  five 
acres,  and  keep  it  coutinualhy  as  a  timber  pro- 
ducing tract. 

There  was  no  time  in  the  history  of  nations 
when  the  consumption  of  fuel  was  greater 
than  at  the  present  time,  by  railroads,  manu- 
factories, &c.  Between  1850  and  18G0  there 
was  built  in  the  United  States  22,204  miles  of 
new  railroad.  New  timber  was  required  for 
all  these.  But  for  nearly  8,580  miles  of  pre- 
viously existing  roads,  there  was  needed  dur- 
ing this  period, for  the  replacement  of  old  tim- 
ber, more  than  the  amount  required  for  their 
first  construction  ;  so  that  there  was  used  in 
that  time  05,897,020  pieces  of  timber,  costing 
$23,063,957 ;  besides,  add  from  January  1, 
1860,  to  January  1, 1867,  23,000  miles  of  new 
road,  for  all  of  which  new  sleepers  were 
needed. 

There  are  sixtj'-six  occupations  enumerated 
in  the  census,  which  depend  in  whole  or  in 
part  upon  lumber  or  wood,  as  their  raw  ma- 
terial for  manufacture  and  commerce;  employ- 
ing a  total  of  476,023  workmen,  representing 
in  their  families,  probably  more  than  2,000,000 
persons.  We  will  enumerate  a  few  of  them  : 
Carpenters,  242,959;  coffin-makers,  7,000; 
cabinet-makers,  29,223  ;  chair-makers,  0,341 ; 
sawyers,  15,000;  millwrights,  9,003;  ship-car- 
penters, 13,397;  coopers,  43,024;  wheel- 
wrights, 32,093  ;  piano-makers,  2,578  ;  coach- 
makers.  19,180;  aud  thus  proceeding  until  the 
sixty-six  classes  are  specially  named.  Besides 
those  enumerated  add  fencing  material  for 
2,500,000  farms  in  the  United  States,  taking 
the  very  lowest  estimate,  counting  only  5,000 
rails  for  each  farm,  will  make  12:500,000,000 
of  rails,  aud  these  to  be  continually  replaced. 
The  lumbering  statistics  have  reached  the 
highest  figure,  and  are  more  likely  to  decrease 
than  iuaease,  while  our  population  will  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  and  upwards  in 
one  year.  Thus  we  see  at  once,  that  the  day 
is  not  so  very  distant  when  a  limber  famine 
will  take  place  ;  admitting,  however,  that  it 
will  be  a  great  length  of  time  before  fuel  will 
exhaust, while  we  can  rely  on  coal;  but  tim- 
ber for  building  purposes  and  mechanical  pur- 


poses, is  already  a  scarce  article.  Black-oak 
commands  now,  even  in  Lancaster  county  $30 
a  thousand,  at  saw-mill  measure.  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  white-oak  and  hickory 
will  soon  bring  #50  a  thousand  ;  chestnut  rails  . 
sold  at  S1G  a  hundred  within  six  miles  of  Lan- 
caster. Pennsylvania  is  admitted  to  be  the 
leading  timber  producing  State,  but  it  will  not 
furnish  only  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  aud  some 
of  the  Eastern  States,  but  will  furnish  almost 
all  the  Western  States  with  timber,  through 
the  cheap  transportation  of  the  Ohio,  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  rivers  ;  and,  a  continuation 
of  railroads  from  Pennsylvania  to  Kansas 
city  in  Missouri,  and  to  Omaha  in  Nebraska, 
the  starting  points  of  the  great  Pacific  railroad. 
By  this  latter  railroad,  now  Completed,  a  di- 
rect route  is  opened  up  clear  to  California. 
Along  the  valley  of  the  great  Platte  river 
there  is  no  timber  for  the  space  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  ;  and  the  soil  is  rich  and  will  now 
soon  be  settled  through  the  convenience  of 
the  great  Pacific  railroad.  New  towns  will 
spring  up  everywhere  ;  new  prairie  farms  will 
want  fencing  materials.  The  States  of  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  AViscon- 
sin,  are  great  prairie  States,  and  draw  on  the 
timber  states  for  their  supply.  Chicago,  which 
will  scon  become  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
world,  with  its  seventeen  railroads  centering 
there.  The  city  and  its  railroads  were  built 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  or  even  all  the 
other  railroads  were  built  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  All  our  cities  have  increased  more  in 
the  last  thirty  years  than  in  any  previous 
time. 

It  is  now  fully  shown  that  building  and 
fencing  materials,  as  well  as  mechanical  ma- 
terials, can  never  become  a  cheap  commodity. 
Since  the  greater  part  of  the  forests  have  al- 
ready been  destroyed  in  the  Eastern  States — 
and  while  the  Central  and  Pacific  States  are 
to  some  extent  extirely  timberless — the  next 
question  arises,  what  shall  we  do  to  preveuta 
wood  famine,  or  how  shall  we  reproduce  tim- 
ber? You  may  answer:  We  need  not  be 
alarmed,  because  there  never  was  a  wood 
famine  in  the  old  world  or  continent ;  which 
will  explain  itself.  Palestine,  Syria  and 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Africa,  and 
even  some  parts  of  Greece  and  Alpine  Eu- 
rope, where  the  operation  of  cagses  set  in 
action  by  man,  has  brought  the  face  of  the 
Earth  to  a  desolation  almost  as  complete  as 
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that  of  the  moon  ;  and  though  within  that 
brief  space  of  time,  that  men  call  the  histori- 
cal period,  they  arc  known  tohavc  been  cover- 
ed with  luxuriant  woods.  It  is  certain  that  a 
desolation  like  that  which  has  overwhelmed 
many  once  beautiful  and  fertile  regions  of 
Europe,  awaits  an  important  part  of  the  ter 
rltory  of  the  United  States,  unless  prompt 
measure*  are  taken  to  check  the  action  of 
destructive  causes  already  in  operation.  The 
European  States  had  takei)  warning  from  their 
Asiatic  neighbors.  When  Europe  was  first 
settled,  the  States,  or  the  governments  in  each 
State,  made  provision  originally  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acres  should  be  set  apart  in 
each  Kingdom  or  Dukedom  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  the  subjects.  They  would  com- 
mence to  cut  the  timber  off  at  one  end  of  the 
tract  and  distribute  it  amongst  its  people, 
annually  cutting  only  a  certain  number  of 
acres,  so  that  when  the  last  was  cut,  the  first 
was  fit  to  cut  afresh,  and  they  have  therefore 
a  perpetual  timber  grove.  Besides  they  have 
their  turf,  so  that  Europe  at  least  is  far  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  the  management  of 
their  timber  lands. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  induce  the  people 
to  plant  and  cultivate  forests  before  necessity 
compels  them  to  reproduce  timber.  The  gov- 
ernment in  each  State  should  offer  premiums 
in  the  following  manner:  ADy  person  who 
starts  a  forest  nursery,  on  a  small  or  large 
scale,  is  to  be  free  from  tax  on  his  nursery ;  or 
any  farmer  who  owns  two  hundred  acres  and 
starts  and  cultivates  a  young  forest  of  the  size 
of  two  acres,  is  to  have  a  deduction  ot  $5  from 
his  Staie  or  county  tax ;  or,  further,  any  farm- 
er having  100  acres,  and  one  acre  in  young 
forest  trees,  82.50  of  a  deduction;  and  so  on 
according  to  size.  And  any  one  that  has  two 
hundred  acres  under  cultivation  and  no  two 
acres  in  a  young  forest,  to  pay  35  extra  into 
the  treasury ;  and  so  on  according  to  the  size 
of  the  farm,  etc.  'Through  such  means  we 
would  get  practical  forest  cultivators.  Nuts 
would  become  valuable ;  they  would  not  be 
destroyed  by  the  bushel,  as  is  the  case  now. 
Every  farmer  would  soon  be  as  well. posted  in 
raisiug  forest  trees  as  he  is  in -raising  Irish 
potatoes.  We  are  all  so  disposed,  that  we 
will  do  nothing  unless  we  feel  an  interest. 
The  above  plan,  I  think,  would  undoubtedly 
be  sufficient  to  induce  the  American  people  to 
do  the  very  thing  which  the  next  generation 
will  be  compelled  to  do 


The  presence  of  forest  trees  on  our  farms 
would  attract  the  obnoxious  insects  which  in- 
fest and  destroy  our  fruit  and  fruit  trees.  In- 
sects will  deposit  their  eggs  or  larvae  in  thriv- 
ing timber.  It  is  not  out  of  choice  that  fruit 
trees  are  resorted  to,  but  only  because  of  the 
absence  of  forest  trees;  so  that  we  might,  in 
all  probability,  come  back  to  our  old  times  to 
have  fruit  in  abundance,  by  transferring  the 
borer  and  curculio  from  the  fruit  trees  to  the 
young  forest.  The  subject  is  so  rich,  that  I 
could  say  much  more.  I  would  willingly  give 
every  information  on  the  culture  of  trees  from 
the  seed,  but  I  have  already  taken  too  much 
space  in  your  valuable  paper,  and  will  leave 
the  subject  for  some  one  more  able  \o  do  it 
justice.  L.  s.  R. 

Warwick  Toicnship,  Feb.,  1870. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

SWEET  WINE  VERSUS  SOUR  WINE. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— Suppose  we  have  a  talk 
about  that  "  which  maketh  glad  the  heart  of 
man,"  and  just  "  take  a  little  wine  for  the 
stomach's  sake  !"  Sorry  to  say,  however,  that 
I  cannot  also  send  you  aloug  with  this  a  sam- 
ple of  the  nectar,  for  your  especial  judgment, 
as  a  small  bribe,  to  iuduee  you  to  give  this 
article  a  place  iu  your  juvenile  Lancaster 
Farmer.  • 

Is  sweet  or  sour  wine  the  perfection  of  wiue 
manufacture  ?  Is  sweet  or  sour  wine  relished 
by  the  greatest  number  of  people  ?  As  wine 
is  a  production  of  the  soil,  it  is,  I  suppose,  an 
appropriate  subject  for  discussion  in  the  Far- 
mer. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  good  and  true  wine.  Some  pre- 
fer a  sweet,  and  others  a  sour  wine.  Generally, 
however,  those  persons  who  have  not  had 
their  taste  educated,  greatly  prefer  a  sweet ; 
.while  those  who  have  accustomed  themselves 
to  drinking  the  light  -wines  of  Europe,  or  imi- 
tations of  it, prefer  sour  wine. 

Hence,  the  advocaUs  of'sourwine  protest 
against  the  use  of  sugar  or  water  in  its  manu- 
facture, and  say  sweetened  wiues  are  no  wines, 
but -simply  cordials  ;  contending  that  any"  ad- 
ditions "to  •'the  pure  juice  of  the  grape"  is 
adulteration. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  togrape-grow'ersthat 
our  American  grapes,  as  a  class,  are  all  more 
or  less  deficient  in  saccharine  or  sugar,  and  at 
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the  same  time  contain  a  superabundance  of  j 
acid.  To  make  a  sound  wine  that  will  stand  j 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  improve  with  i 
age.  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  must,  ! 
or  juice  of  the  grapes,  contain  a  sufiieieucj'  of  j 
saccharine  to  bring  it  up  to  a  certain  standard.  ] 
(A  simple  test  is  that  the  juice  will  bear  up  or  j 
support  an  egg.)  If  there  is  too  great  a  pro-  \ 
portion  of  aciJ,  the  remedy  is  to  dilute  with 
Hater.  There  are  instruments  to  ascertain  j 
the  proportion  of  saccharine,  and  chemical  ! 
tests  for  acid,  now  well  kuown  to  vintners. 

Thus  if  all  the  ingredients  are  present  in  > 
the  must,  in  the  right  proportion,  the  vintage  I 
can  be  proceeded  with  a  certainty  of  success,  ; 
m  always  producing  a  good  and  sound  wine.  I 
There  will  still  be  a  difference  in  the  quality  i 
of  the  wine,  owing  mainly  to  the  aroma  of  the 
grapes  or  other  fruits  from  which  the  juice  is 
expressed. 

A  friend  onee  wrote  me  from  Kelly's 
Island,  Ohio,  "  That  when  they  commenced  I 
making  wine  from '  the  pure  juice  of  the  irrape,'  j 
very  few  people  appeared  to  like  the  sour  ] 
wine,  as  they  called  it,  but  that  now  none 
other  is  at  all  in  demand.  A  few  grape-grow- 
ers still  occasionally  add  sugar,  but  nobody 
will  drink  it."  lie  also  stated  '•  that  it  was 
necessary  for  people  io  educate  their  taste  be- 
fore the}' could  relish  the  pure  juice  of  the 
grape  ;"  in  other  words,  this  sour  wine.  He, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  me  a  number  of  bottles 
of  the  "  purejuice"  of  Catawba — Isabella  and 
Delaware  grape  wines.  This  wine  was  sour, 
and  although  in  sealed  bottles,  soon  turned  into 
vinegar.  It  hadn't  sufficient  body  (saccharine) 
to  preserve  it. 

Now,  this  idea  of  educating  the  taste,  be- 
fore we  can  fully  appreciate  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  is  a  matter  of  serious  reflection; 
but  still,  as  we  see  in  other  instances,  of  very 
easy  accomplishment.  Well  do  I  remember 
when  the  tomato  was  first  introduced  as  au 
esculent,  now  over  forty  years.  Hardly  two 
persons  in  a  hundred,  on  first  tasting  it, 
thought  that  they  would  ever  be  induced  to 
taste. that  sour  trash  a  second  time.  Now,  at 
the  present  time,  there  are  probably  scarcely 
two  persons  in  a  hundred  who  are  not  very 
fond  of  this  sour  vegetable.  In  the  same  cat- 
egory may  be  placed  whisky,  lager  beer,  to- 
bacco, etc.— all  distasteful  on  a  first  trial,  yet 
how  soon  can  people  educate,  or  I  might  say 
vitiate  their  taste,  and  become  very  fond  of 
what,  on  first  trial,  was  most  nauseating. 


Could  we  content  ourselves  to  eat  and  drink 
only  what  is  pleasant  to  our  natural  tastes, 
more  true  it  is  that  many  things  would  be  dis- 
tasteful to  us  that  are  now  by  means  of  an 
acquired  taste,  an  agreeable  necessity. 

At  our  Fruit  Growers  meeting,  in  Lancas- 
ter, on  the  I9th  and  20th  of  January  last,  wc 
had  many  samples  of  grape,  currant,  black- 
berry, and  other  wines  on  the  tables.  .Some 
of  these  wines  were  said  to  be  4:  the  pure 
juice  of  the  grape  ;'•  others  had  an  addition 
of  sugar;  some  sugar  and  water  in  various 
proportions.  Those  without  sugar  were,  of 
course,  sour  wines,  yet  these  were  pronounced 
best  by  some  of  the  tasting  committee,  while 
those  with  sugar  were  only  cordials.  Many 
of  those  present  not  of  the  committee,  how- 
ever, who  tasted  of  the  different  samples, 
greatly  preferred  the  wines  manufactured  with 
sugar  and  water-  These  had  not  yet  educated 
their  taste. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that 
a  certain   amount   of  sugar,  water,  acid,  and 
flavoring   ingredients  must  be  present  in  the 
juice  of  grapes  or  other  fruits,  previous  to  fer- 
mentation, to  produce   a   true   wine — a   wine 
that  will  keep   in   good  condition   for  years, 
and  improve  with  age.    Our  native  grapes  be- 
ing deficient  in  sugar,  with  a  surplus  of  acid  : 
aud  to  remedy  this,  we  make  the   correction 
with  sugar  and  water.    This   we   do  not  con- 
sider as  adulteration,  but  simply  increasing  the 
substances  already  in  the  grape,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  good,  sound, 
and  perfect  wine.    By  these  means  we  bring 
the  must  up  to  the  proper  condition  or  stand- 
ard.   Here  is  where  we  come  in  contact  with 
the    advocates  of  "  the   pure    juice    of   the 
grape  1"    They  say  the  grape   does  not  con- 
l  tain  cane-sugar,  but  quite  a  different  ingredi- 
■  eut,-  termed  grape  sugar,   or  glucose.     We 
I  know  very  well  that  grape  sugar,  or  glucose 
!  can  not  easily,  if  at  all,  be   transformed   into 
;  cane  or  granular  sugar,  yet  wc  also  know  that 
|  the    reverse,  or    changing  cane    sugar  into 
;  glucose  is  fully  accomplished  in  the  very  prb- 
\  cess  of  fermentation  the  grape  juice  has  to  go 
I  through  tp  produce  a  sound  and  good  wine  : 
such  a  wine  as  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
j  who  have  not  had  their  taste  educated  will 
j  pronounce  the  very  best  wine   that  can  be 
made. 

Hundreds  of  tons   of  glucose,   or,  as    it  is 
i  called,  grape-sugar,  are  annually  manufactured 
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in  Europe  from  the  potato  and  sorghum, 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
saccharine  principle  in  the  juice  of  grapes. 

In  the  Island  of  Madeira,  for  many  years 
the  grape  crop  was  a  partial  failure,  or  the 
grapes  did  not  come  to  full  perfection — were 
deficient  in  sugar — and  the  production  of 
Madeira  wine  fell  off' greatly ;  so  they  com- 
menced planting  the  Chinese  sugar-caue,  and 
from  the  fact  that  since  the  introduction  of 
this  plant,  good  Madaira  wine  is  largely  on 
the  increase,  the  supposition  might  he  entei*- 
tained  that  the  juice  of  this  plant,  in  a  con- 
centrated form  heing  glucose,  enters  into  their 
wine-cellars,  aud  is  never  removed  from 
thence  in  its  original  condition,  but  is  largely 
used  to  give  strength  and  body  to  their  wines 
exported  to  Europe  and  America  as  the  pure 
iuiee  of  the  grape,  and,  on  arrival  at  our  pea- 
ports,  may  undergo  another  transformation. 

So  after  all  that  is  said  against  the  use  of 
sugar  and  water  in  the  manufacture  of  wine. 
we  conteud  that  this  addition  is  not  adulter- 
ation, but  solely  and  simply  an  addition  or  in- 
crease of  the  ingredients  already  in  the  grapes, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a 
sound  wine- 
Therefore,  if  the  right  proportion  of  sugar 


sing  thepriee  of  our  necessities.  Many  other 
evils,  we  believe,  to  result  from  the  destruction 
of  our  forests  :  as  for  iustance, — the  feathered 
tribes  haying  less  of  a  harbor  are  driven,  to 
more  congenial  climes,  and  better  wooded  lo- 
calities, and  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
birds,  iuseots  of  all  known,  and. some  unknown 
species,  arc  wonderfully  on  the  increase, — 
these  preying  on  our  crops,  still  further  de- 
stroy and  deteriorate  the  produce  of  our  farm 
and  fruit  crops. 

Other  evils  might  be  named,  consequent  on 
the  removal  of  our  forests,  but  we  will  only 
say— plant  tre.s.  for  while  you're  sleeping, 
your  trees  will  all  the  while  be  k  rowing. 
Plant  along  the  highways  ami  byways,  plant 
in  fence  corners,  on  out-of-the-way  places  ; 
but  especially  near  or  around  your  dwelling 
houses.  There  is  no  farm  in  Lancaster 
county  but  has  some  spare  nook  for  a  few,  if 
not  many  trees. 

Trees  on  a  farm  give  ii  an  enhanced  value, 
at  the  same  time  such  farms  have  more  of  a 
homelike  appearance,  and  are  a  partial  pro- 
tection to  cold  winds  aud  storms  in  winter,  and 
a  shelter  against  the  heat  of  summer.  What 
a  dreary  and  inhospitable  sight  is  a  farm  house, 
without  the  proteclingshelterof  trees  around  it! 


and  water  is  used,  and  a  perfect  fermentation  j  Such  a  picture  brings  vividly  to  my  mind,  the 


takes  place,  the  sugar  is  first  turned  into 
glucose,  and  finally,  part  of  it  into  alcohol,  so 
that  this  mode  of  manufacture  will  produce, 
as  a  result,  as  pure  and  true  a  wine  as  can  be 
made — the  advocates  of  sour  wines  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding.    J.  13.  Garber. 


PLANT  TREES. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Our  country  as  all  are 
aware,  is  becoming  annually  more  aud  more 
denuded,  cleared  of  its  forests.  The  winds 
and  storms  thus  having  a  clearer  sweep  over 
it— and   from  this  cause   no  doubt  chan<mi£r 


appearance  of  a  farm  house  in  a  neighboring 
county,  sometime  siuce.  Passing  along  the 
public  road,  close  1o  this  house,  during  the 
summer  season,  you  could  always  see  the  own- 
ersquattitig  on  a  chair  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
house  :  like  the  vine  of  the  hop  or  bean,  he 
kept  moving  with  the  sun.  In  the  forenoon 
he  could  be  seen  on  the  west  side  of  the  house 
by  noon  on  the  north,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
would  wind  around  to  the  east  side,  thus 
availing  himself  of  the  shade  of  his  two-story 
brick  house.  Xol  a  tree  nor  a  shrub  grew 
about  that  house,  to  protect  tiie  man  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun    in   summer,  or  the 


somewhat  our  climate-making  it  more  vari-  boreal  blasts  in  winter!  As  I  passed  that 
able,  aud  also  by  reducing  the  amount  of  our  way  occasionally.  I  used  t-»  pity  the  poor  shift- 
timber,  wc    are    bejinnincr    to  sec  that  our    less  tanner. 

building  and  fencing  materials  are  becoming  j  Trees  along  the  road  side,  receive  at  least 
scarcer,  and  consequent  lv  more  expensive.  Our  '  one-half  their  nourishment  from  the  ground 
grain  crops  apparentlv,are  also  becoming  less  |  under  the  road,  and  at  the  same  time,cast  part 
per  acre,  and  our  resources  as  farmers  less  !  of  their  ^hale  on  the  road'  so  the  cr0Ps  inside 
and  less.  Railroads  are  using  up  our  timber,  j  are  *nly  partially  affected  by  the  roots,  or  the 
and  by  annihilating  time  and  space,  bring  the  I  shade-  However,  by  planting  the  yellow  lo- 
produce  from  far  distant  regions-thereby  re  icust,(the  most  valuable  tree  growing,)  gram 
duciog  the  value  of  our  produetions.and  iucrea- i  and  Sra&s   wil1  Brow    freol>"  ttP   to  ,he   vorv 
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trees.  The  locust  tree  is  less  injurious  to  farm  i 
crops  than  any  other  species  of  tree — and  at  j 
the  same  time  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  timber  j 
trees,  to  be  used  on  the  farm,  for  posts,  as  a  j 
fencing  material.  Other  trees  may  be  planted  I 
on  all  convenient  and  inconvenient  localities  ! 
— for  various  uses. 

About  the  dwelling  house,  deciduous  spe- 
cies, are  the  most  appropiate,  when  shade  is  j 
the  main  object, — the  evergreens  give  a  more 
lively  aud  home  like  appearance.  Fruit  trees 
should  not  be  excluded,  as  besides  their  pro- 
duction of  fruit,  acceptable  at  all  times,  they 
give  a  semblance  of  thrift  and  home  comforts. 
So  we  would  urge  upon  all  who  have  ground, 
more  or  less, — plant  trees,  few  or  many,  as 
circumstauces  will  admit.  Protect  them  for  a 
few  years  from  the  attacks  of  cattle,  or  other 
casualties,  and  the  value  of  the  farm  will  be 
increased  in  various  ways,  besides  dollars  and 
cents. 

It  is  now  about  forty  years  since  1  planted 
a  number  of  locust  trees  along  our  turnpike, 
and  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  trees  are  now 
being  cut  down  and  made  into  posts,  and  oth- 
ers will  be  available  for  that  purpose  from 
year  to  year  for  many  years.  So  that  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  these  trees  are  a  paying  in- 
vestment— not  only  beautifying  the  farm,  but 
paying  a  fair  dividend  in  dollars  and  cents' 

J.  B.  Gabber. 

PR  ACT]  C  AL    TALKS.  —  FARM  -  W  Ma  ES 
AND  HANDS. 

Editors  of  Farmer: — "How  do  you  think 
we  are  going  to  make  our  business  pay"  is  a 
question  so  often  asked  of  late,  that  it  seems 
to  be  occupjiug  the  minds  of  farmers  general- 
ly. That  farming  did  not  pay  last  season,  and 
that  the  cause  principally  was  the  fact  that 
wages  were  disproportionately  high  for  the 
price  of  our  products,  and  that  it  never  does 
pay  as  much  as  those  who  are  not  in  the  busi- 
ness suppose,  are  facts  that  need  no  comment. 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  great  difference  of 
opinion  between  employer  and  employee  at 
present,  with  regard  to  the  price  of  labor  the 
coming  season.  This  is  a  question  that  is 
very  hard  to  decide,  since  one. man  is  in  many 
•  uses  in  reality  worth  as  much  more  per  day 
or  month,  as  his  equally  able  but  not  willing 
neighbor.  That  there  should  be  a  scale  by 
which  to  determine  the  worth  of  a  days  labor 
seems    evident.    In  a  thorough  system  of  co- 


operation much  might  be  done  to  settle  this 
question,  or  by  regulating  the  amount  paid 
per  day  by  the  average  price  of  one  bushel  of 
corn  during  the  year,  and  for  haying  and  har- 
vesting one  bushel  of  wheat  for  a  days  work ; 
thus  there  would  be  a  standard  established 
that  would  be  just  to  all  parties,  and  be  be- 
yond  the  influence  of  mere  local  circumstances: 
then  if  a  superior  hand  were  paid  more,  the 
circumstance  could  not  be  taken  advantage  of 
to  advance  the  price  generally.  For  my  part, 
I  know  from  experience,  the  value  of  a  good 
hand,  and  I  also  know  how  very  provoking  it 
is  to  be  left  alone,  for  two  days  out  of  each 
week  in  the  busiest  season,  because  on  Sunday 
a  man  choose  to  indulge  his  appetite  on  too 
much  lightning  whiskey.  Thus  we  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  stimulate  men  to  excel  in  their 
different  departments  of  labor,  and  when  such 
is  the  case,  when  the  employed  enters  into 
the  spirit  of  his  employers  business,  the 
amount  of  money  paid  per  day  is  a  small  mat- 
ter comparatively. 

Another  thing  that  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
wrong,  is  the  practice  in  most  cases  of  chang- 
ing hands  every  year  or  two.  Might  we  not 
with  great  benefit  to  ourselves  and  many  de- 
serving young  men,  secure  a  good  industrious 
young  man — no  matter  of  what  nationality,  so 
that  he  be  sober,  upright  aud  honest,  aud  de- 
sire to  succeed  in  the  business — and  employ 
him  for  a  series  of  years,  on  our  farms,  giving 
him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business 
practically  in  all  its  bearings,  together  with  a 
pleasant  home  and  plenty  of  agricultural,  as 
well  as  other  literary  matter  to  employ  his 
leisure  hours  and  long  winter  evenings.  He 
would  grow  up  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  farm, 
second  only  to  the  owner,  and  after  having 
served  his  apprenticeship  faithfully,  then  if 
he  so  desire,  do  all  in  our  power  to  start  him 
in  the  business.  33y  this  means  I  think,  a 
class  of  reading,  thinking,  intelligent  agricuL 
turists  would  spring  up  in  our  midst  that 
would  be  a  lasting  ornament  to  the  coun- 
try. Let  us  then  endeavor  to  employ  young 
men  whose  habits  are  such  as  to  recommend 
them,  and  let  us  pay  a  premium  for  honesty 
J  and  industry  in  every  case:  .  G. 
_ —  ^.            — 

Eds.  Lancaster  Farmer.— In  your  Feb- 
I  ruary  No.,  you  have  an  extract  from  "  West- 
ern Rural  "  on  best  varieties  of  apples  for  an 
!  orchard,  which  may  be  good  for  the  west:  but 
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the  list  contains  so  much  that  is  objection- 
able for  central  Pennsylvania,  that  I  venture 
to  send  you  a  list  that  will  he  much  better  for 
this  locality.  Twenty  years  experience  and 
observation  enable  me  to  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named. 

Summer  Varieties. — All  Summer,  Red  Astra- 
cau,  Sine  qua  non,  Summer  Rose,  Early  Har- 
vest, Sweet  Bough. 

Fall  Varieties.  —  Ilubbardston  Nonsuch, 
Gravenstein,  Maiden's  Blush,  Smokehouse, 
Summer  Sweet,  Paradise,  Rambo. 

Winter  Varieties. — Baldwin, Greist's  Winter, 
Smith's  Cider,  York  Imperial,  Dominie, 
Elicke's  Sweet,  Falla  water,  Krauscr,  1  itts- 
burg  Pippin,  King  of  Tompkins  county, 
Tewksbury  Blush,  English  Russet. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  make  a  list  that  is  not  open  to  objection. 
Of  this  we  have  a  striking  example  in  your 
correspondent's  list  of  strawberries.  If  I  was 
to  plant  but  three  varieties,  I  would  plant 
none  of  the  seven  varieties  he  named.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  I  would  plant  two  of  them, 
if  my  list  was  extended  to  seven. 

One  word  to  planter's.  Do  not  run  too 
much  after  new  names,  but  plant  principally 
of  the  varieties  you  know  to  be  successful  in 
your  locality.  C. 

Conestoga  Centre,  Fa.,  Feb.  1st,  1870. 

BOMERIA    XTVEA,   OR    SOUTHERN 
RAMIE. 

Eds.  Lancaster  Farmer. — There  is  at 
present  considerable  interest  felt  in  the  South 
from  the  introduction  of  this  new  fibrous  plant 
from  China.  It  is  sometimes  called  China 
grass.  It  is  supposed  that  it  will  prove  a 
rival  to  cotton,  and  that  cotton  will  no  longer 
be  King!  It  possesses  a  iibie  of  greater 
length  and  greater  strength  than  cotton.  It 
is  also  said  that  it  will  bear  cutting  two  or 
three  times  in  a  season,  in  warm  climates; 
that  it  is  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
seasons — the  attacks  of  insects  or  disease,  and 
when  once  plauted,  will  require  no  replanting 
for  years.  Then,  the  rind,  or  bark  of  the 
stalks  being  the  parts  producing  the  fibre,— 
that  tedious  and  tiresome  operation  of  "  pick- 
ing cotton,"  from  the  bolls,  is  done  away  with. 

The  fibre  when  properly  prepared,  is  very 
fine,  and  has  a  lustre  or  gloss  similar  to  silk. 
This  fibre  in  various  stages  of  preparation 


may  be  seen  at  the  Agricultural  Department 

in  Washington. 

northern     RAMIE,      Urtica     pitrpurescens , 

(XlJTTALL.) 

Here  we  also  have  a  northern  ramie.  This 
plant  was  quite  recently  pointed  out  by  a 
botanist,  as  growing  wild  in  Missouri.  This 
also  produces  a  fibre  of  great  strength  and 
fineness.  It  is  supposed  by  those  who  ought 
to  know,  that  it  will  prove  equally  valuable  as 
the  southern  ramie.  Very  little  is  known  as 
yet  of  its  habits,  or  whether  it  will  improve 
under  culture.  Whether  one  or  more  cuttings 
in  a  season,  or  what  effect  cultivation  will 
have  on  it.  Being  a  native  of  Missouri,  it  of 
course  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  textile  fabrics.  It  is 
worthy  of  trial  in  our  middle  and  northern 
States — and  possibly  may  prove  another  rival 
to  (what  was)  King  Cotton. 

I  have  both  these  plants  on  trial.  The 
southern  ramie  grew  about  four  feet  and  a 
half  high  iu  the  open  ground  last  season,  aud 
was  in  full  flower  when  the  first  light  frost  cut 
it  down.  Some  sprouts  were  taken  up  and 
potted  to  be  preserved  in  the  green-house 
during  the  winter.  The  northern  plant  is  also 
in  pots  to  be  planted  out  next  spring. 

J.  B.  G. 

GOOD    OFFERS. 

For  $1.25  I  will  send  one  copy  of  the  Lan- 
caster Farmer  one  year,  and  fifteen  varie- 
ties of  warranted  garden  seeds  by  mail,  post- 
paid; or,  any  person  sending  me  85.00  will  re- 
ceive four  copies  of  the  Farmer  one  year,  and 
sixty-five  varieties  of  warranted  garden  seeds 
by  mail,  postpaid.  The  seeds  are  all  genuine 
and  warranted  fresh,  but  the  selection  must  be 
left  to  me.  This  offer  holds  good  only,  for 
March.  Orders  for  the  above  premiums  must 
be  sent  in  March. 

Write,  your  address  plainly.    Address, 

J.  G.  Kreider, 

P.  O.  Box  103,  Lancaster,  l'a. 
^._ 

We  make  the  suggestion  at  the  instance  of 
a  patron  of  the  Farmer,  that  we  would  be 
pleased  to  have  our  friends,  in  any  part  of  the 
county,  propound  us  questions  on  agricultural 
and  horticultural  topics  which  we  may  answer 
through  the  Farmer;  and  if  we  arc  unable  to 
d«i  80,  some  of  our  readers  may  solve  the 
questions,  aud  in  this  way  our  journal  can  en- 
large its  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  it  will  be  a 
means  of  drawing  out  before  the  readers  of 
the  Farmer  much  valuable  information. 
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UTILITY  OF  A  HOME  AGHICULT1-R  AL 
JOURNAL. 

A  correspondent,  signing  himself  a  subscri- 
ber in  the  February  issue  of  the  Farmer, sug- 
gested what  furnishes  thoughts  for  an  article. 
He  remarks  that  the  information  contained  in 
journals,  which  are  published  in  other  States, 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  that  which  is 
based  upon  experiments  made  bj  individuals 
living  in  our  own  midst,  and  whose  names  are 
a  sufficient  voucher  for  all  they  say.  The 
great  number  of  agricultural  papers  which  are 
sustained  are  managed  hymen  who  have  little 
or  no  practical  experience  in  the  sciences  of 
Agricultural  and  Horticulture  ;  and  hence  has 
arisen  the  repugnance  and  prejudice  which 
have  been  felt  in  the  minds  of  farming  com- 
munities, for  information  not  emanating  from 
the  pens  of  practical  men,  and  such  as  are- 
skilled  in  the  various  departments  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge.  Our  journal  had  its  incep- 
tion amongst  men  of  a  very  different  class, 
men  all  of  whom  were  not  only  read  in  what 
is  termed  scientific  husbandry  ;  but  men  who 
had  been  reared  upon  farms,  and  the  avoca- 
tion of  most  of  whom  had  been  that  of  farm- 
ing from  their  earliest  years.  By  such  men, 
we  hold,  can  a  journal  be.  perfectly  conducted, 
and  from  the  pens  of  such  can  information  be 
drawn  that  will  perfectly  edify  farming  com- 
munities. The  design  of  the  Lancaster 
Farmer,  and  its  mission,  is  to  diffuse  amongst 
the  farmers  of  this  and  adjoining  counties  a 
greater  amount  of  sound  practical  information 
than  can  be  gathered  from  an}-  other  source. 
Our  writers  are  all  men  of  thorough  practical 


training;  men  who  during  a  life-time  have 
been  making  themselves  familiar  with  all  that 
can  be  learned  of  husbandry  as  a  science ;  and 
men  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  truth  ;  yet,  who  execrate  fraud  and 
all  species  of  imposition  and  imposture.  Their 
names  at  all  times  arc  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  nothing  will  ever  emanate  from  their 
pens  but  what  has  been  fairly  tested,  and  what 
deserves  to  be  recommended.  With  what  as- 
surance, therefore,  can  our  readers  rest  when 
it  is  known  from  whom  most  of  the  original 
matter  emanates,  aud  when  it  be  considered 
that  these  writers  can  have  anything  but  mo- 
tives to  deceive  their  readers. 

A  great  interest  being  felt,  on  the  part  of  a 
large  number  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers 
of  this  count}-,  that  our  enterprise  the  Lancas- 
ter Farmer  shall  be  made  an  established, 
and  permanent  organ  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
est in  their  midst,  the  editors  have  ever  felt  that 
their  labors  would  be  alleviated  by  their  con- 
tributions, and  also  by  transferring  matter 
from  other  journals  to  the  Farmer,  and  such 
as  can  with  safety  be  recommended  for  the 
perusal  of  our  readers.  From  the  inception  of 
our  enterprise.indced,aconsideiable  part  of  the 
matter  appearing  in  the  Farmer  has  been 
taken  from  other  magazines,  and  was  selected 
by  other  than  the  managers  of  the  journal. 
This  is,  indeed,  just  as  it  should  be  ;  for  who 
more  competent  to  say  what  shall  appear 
in  our  organ  than  an  intelligent  and  practical 
farmer,  who  recognizes  from  his  own  experi- 
ence the  expression  of  truth  in  an  article 
which  he  may  meet  with  in  another  journal 
or  newspaper,  a  portion  of  whose  columns  is 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  agricultural  topics. 
Our  leading  article  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Farmer  was  inserted  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  we  now  say,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  our  Agricultural 
Society.  So  with  most  of  the  matter  that  ap- 
pears in  our  journal.  The  editors  who  are  se- 
lected, therefore,  to  manage  this  enterprise, 
do  liy  no  means  set  themselves  up  as  the  sole 
oracles  from  whom  shall  flow  the  information 
contained  in  our  paper;  but  they  simply  re- 
gard themselves  as  gatherers  and  distributors 
of  the  experience  of  others  whose  practical 
pursuits  fit  them  for  this  purpose. 

Our  paper  is  properly  designated  a*an  or- 
gan of  the  farmers  of  Lancaster.  Why  should 
not  this  greatest  and  most  important  interest 
of  this  empire  county  of  Pennsylvania,  be  able 
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to  sustain  its  organ,  when  less  important  h  - 
teresta  are  so  readily  able  to  sustain  theirs  ? 
The  agriculturists  of  this  large  and  wealthy 
■county  desired  to  have  a  journal  devoted  to 
their  interests,  and  every  farmer  in  the  county 
should  feel  sufficient  pride  in  this  agricultural 
enterprise  as  to  come  forward  and  enrol  his 
name  as  an  annual  subscriber  towards  its  sup- 
port and  maintenance.  We  design  and  in- 
tend to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  more  real  and 
substantial  information  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  farm  and  household,  than  any  other 
magazine  for  which  our  farmers  can  subscribe. 
"We  do  uot  anticipate  the  making  of  il  60 
showy  and  attractive  in  the  way  of  pictorial 
embellishments  as  some  other  magazines  are  ; 
but  as  far  as  substantial  merit  is  concerned 
we  design  it  to  be  inferior  to  none.  It  will 
enable  its  readers  to  keep  pace  with  the  agri- 
cultural march  of  the  nation  and  we  promise 
besides,  the  valuable  contributions  of  a  corps 
of  practical  farmers  and  fruit-growers,  to  fur- 
nish our  readers  with  the  best  selections  made 
from  the  principal  agricultural  magazines  both 
Englisdi  and  German.  We  therefore  ask  our 
readers  and  the  farming  community  to  stand 
by  ours  and  their  own  enterprise,  and  enable 
the  county  of  Lancaster  to  sustain  this  organ 
of  its  agricultural  interests;  instead  of  seek- 
ing for  the  cold  science  of  New  England  which 
suits  not  the  genial  climate  of  central  Penn- 
sylvania. Enable  rather  the  garden  of  the 
Keystone  to  unlock  to  mankind  the  secrets  of 
its  husbandry,  by  which  its  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious tanners  have  rendered  it  the  most 
famed  spot  of  our  vast  country.     Eds. 

MEETING    OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL 

AM)  IIOETICURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  Monday  February  6th,  1870,  in  the  Or- 
phans' Court  Room,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
last  session  were  read  by  the  Secretary  and  ap- 
proved by  acquiescence.  The  following  new 
members  were  elected,  viz:  John  W.  Erben, 
Amos  EL'Mylin,  I->q,  Julius  L.  Shuman,  arid 
John  M.  Stehman. 

I  be  President  stated  that  he  had  with  him 
blank  petitions  for  presentment  to  the  Legis- 
lative, asking  an  appropriation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Experimental  Farm  of  Chester  county. 

Twigs  of  a  hickory  branch  were  presented 
by  J.  R.  Erb.  covered  with  granular  knots  at 
the  points  of  branching,  of  large  size.  J. 
Staufler,  Botanist  of  the   Society,  made   the 


remark  that  on  inspection  the  knots  appeared 
woody  and  of  last  year's  growth  ;  hut  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  the  result  of 
insect  or  fungi,  but  rather  from  a  premature 
starting  of  the  sap  and  subsequent  condensa- 
tion from  cold  winds  or  other  causes  that  ar- 
rested the  flow,  which  at  a  later  period  clogged 
up  the  cellular  tissue,  causing  an  enlargement 
and  final  rupture,  to  which  the  sap  flowed  and 
accumulated  in  a  manner  similar  to  being  stung 
by  the  saw-fly.  Thus  the  accumulation  of  the 
sap  produced  the  granular  knots,  and  formed 
a  nidus  for  fungoid  growth  within  its  texture, 
but  not  originated  by  the  fungus.  The  evapor- 
ation of  the  watery  portions,  a  kind  of  cam- 
bium is  deposited,  and  woody  granular  knots 
formed,  first  soft  and  finally  hard,  which  turn 
black  in  time,  as  is  frequently  seen  on  the 
black  oak,  and  similar  to  the  knots  on  the 
plum  and  cherry  trees. 

S.  S.  Rathvon  read  from  the  Practical  Far- 
mer an  essay  written  by  Prof.  Emerson,  on 
the  use  of  carbolic  acid. 

J.  R.  Erb,  of  the  Beaver  Valley  Fruit  Gar- 
dens, gave  the  result  of  his  experiments  with 
carbolic  acid.  He  applied  it  to  trees,  and 
also  on  a  strawberry  patch,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  insects.  On  the  trees  it  had  the 
desired  effect,  but  on  the  strawberry  bed  on 
which  it  was  used  to  drive  away  ants  which 
were  hilling  the  ground,  it  was  a  failure.  The 
ants  would  disappear  for  a  few  days  after  the 
applications,  after  which  they  would  return. 
After  applying  this  liquid  for  a  number  of 
times,  the  strawberry  plants  died  from  its 
effects. 

S.  S.  Rathvon  had  found,  in  an  experience 
of  twenty-five  years  in  the  preservation  of 
insects,  that  carbolic  acid  was  the  best  disin- 
fectant and  expeller  he  had  ever  tried.  In- 
seet^  will  not  approach  il,  and  if  placed  where 
they  are  it  will  kill  them.  The  article  is  vol- 
atile, and  evaporates  rapidly. 

Dr.  Dfffeuderfer  thought  that  too  much  is 
claimed  for  this  agent.  Carbolic  acid  and  crea- 
sote  resemble  each  other  closely,  and,  both 
being  virulent  poisons,  should  be  used  with 
great  caution. 

Jacob  Stauffer  said  new  things  were  always 
applauded  beyond  their  merits.  While  he 
was  willing  to  admit  that  carbolic  acid  could 
be  used  to  great  advantage  in  driving  off  in- 
Beds,  he  was  not  willing  to  accord  to  if  all 
the  qualities  claimed  for  it  in  the  ess  ly  of 
Prof.  Emerson.     Mr.  S.  mentioned  a  case  in 
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which  a  lady  whose  mouth  was  greatly  injured 
by  having  this  fluid  applied  to  it  by  a  dentist. 
He  also  referred  to  the  use  which  is  made  of 
this  article  in  preparing  compressed  meats  for 
shipment  into  warm  climates. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Hiestand  wished  to  correct  a  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Stauffer  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
nervines  in  dentistry.  Creosote  itself  does 
not  kill  the  nerve,  but  is  the  medium  by  which 
arsenic  has  been  used  by  some  doctors  to  de- 
stroy the  action  of  those  fibers. 

Dr.  Dift'enderfer  doubted  whether  carbolic 
acid  could  be  made  very  serviceable,  on  account 
of  its  volatile  properties. 

S.  S.  Rathvon  said  that  carbolic  acid  was 
no  new  thing.  Dr.  Linseekum,  of  Texas,  in 
an  article  in  the  Practical  Farmer,  published 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  recommended  it  for 
driving  away  insects. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Hiestand  said  that  carbolic;  acid, 
if  used  on  animals,  should  be  applied  with 
great  caution  and  in  a  diluted  form.  In  re- 
gard to  -ants,  he  doubted  whether  they  ever 
destroy  vegetables. 

S.  S.  Rathvon  said  that  ants  do  not  injure 
vegetables.  When  these  insects  are  found  on 
plants,  they  are  in  search  of  aphides.  They 
sometimes  lap  up  the  hone}'  or  gum  which  ex- 
udes from  plants  or  fruits.  Carbolic  acid  will 
eat  into  the  plant  and  burn  the  skin  or  flesh. 

H.  K.  Stoner  would  not  use  carbolic  acid  on 
animals.  Walnut  leaves  soaked  in  water  and 
the  liquid  applied  to  horses  or  other  animals 
will  keep  off  flies. 

It  was  on  motion  of  P.  S.  Reist,  resolved 
that  the  President  of  this  Society  appoint  a 
gentleman  in  each  district  of  Lancaster  county 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  crops,  and  to  furnish  to  these 
meetings  such  other  information  of  his  neigh- 
borhood as  maybe  of  interest  to  the  members 
of  this  Society.  The  President  selected  the 
following  gentlemen  for  this  duty:  J.  H. 
Brackbill,  Strasburg ;  Casper  Hiller,  Cones- 
toga;  John  M.  Stehman,  Penn ;  Jacob  Stauffer, 
city  ;  Hiram  Engle,  East  Donegal ;  L.  S.  Reist, 
Warwick;  ILK.  Stoner,  West  Lampeter;  M. 
D.  Kendig,  Manor  ;  J.  B.  Garber,  West  Hemp- 
field  ;  J.  H.  Hershey,  East  Hempfield ;  Reuben 
Weaver,  Rapho  :  Israel  L.  Landis,  Manheim  ; 
John  G.  Rush,  Martic  ;  A.  Summy,  Marietta  ; 
Jac.  Frantz,  Paradise  ;  Calvin  Cooper,  East 
Lampeter  ;  A.  D.  Hostetter,  Mount  Joy  ;  H 


II.  Heise,  Columbia;  Dr.  W.  L.  Diffenderfer, 
Earl. 

An  election  of  a  delegate  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Experimen- 
tal Farm  at  West  Grove,  Chester  county,  Pa., 
was  held,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  P. 
S.  Reist. 

I.  L.  Landis  having  presented  the  Society 
with  seven  copies  of  books  on  agricultural 
subjects,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the 
donor.  It  was  then  on  motion  resolved  that 
any  person  presenting  the  Society  with  $10 
worth  of  books  shall  be  constituted  a  life 
member. 

S.  P.  Eby,  Esq.,  handed  to  the  Secretary  a 
copy  of  the  Hearth  and  Home,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  read  an  article  on  wheat  turning  to 
cheat.  The  reading  of  this  article  brought 
forth  remarks  from  several  gentlemen  upon 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

S.  S.  Rathvon  handed  over  to  the  Society 
a  bound  copy  of  a  report  on  the  diseases  in 
cattle,  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Dickey,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Rathvon, 
states  that  this  is  the  only  copy  of  this  work 
to  which  he  is  entitled  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered-  Mr. 
Dickey  for  this  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
nucleus  of  the  Society's  new  library. 

A  fine  selection  of  flowers  from  Schroyer's 
hot  houses  was  on  exhibition.  Among  the 
lot  were  new  zonale  geraniums,  variegated 
leaved  geraniums,  roses,  single  and  double 
primulas,  white  scarlet  and  variegated  month- 
ly carnations,  and  winter  blooming  fuchsias. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Diffenderfer  submitted  to  the  meet- 
ing two  large  apples  to  be  named.  None  of 
the  members  were  able  te  classify  them.  Dr- 
D.  had  also  on  exhibition  specimens  of  the 
Isabella  grape  preserved  in  a  box  in  the 
ground. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  minor  imtter.s 
of  business,  the  Society,  on  motion,  adjourned. 

NEWSPAPER  DECISIONS. 

1st.  Any  person  who  takes  a  paper  regularly 
from  the  post-office,  whether  directed  to  his 
name  or  another,  or  whether  he  has  subscribed 
or  not,  is  responsible  for  the  pay. 

2nd.  If  a  person  orders  his  paper  discon- 
tinued he  must  pay  all  arrearages,  or  the  pub- 
lisher may  continue  to  send  it  until  payment 
is  made,  andcollect  the  whole  amount,  whether 
it  is  taken  from  the  office  or  not. 

3rd.  The  courts  have  decided  that  refusing 
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to  take  newspapers  and  periodicals  from  the 
post-office,  or  removing  and  leaving  them  un- 
called for,  is  prima  fapii  evidence  of  inten- 
tional fraud. 

And  We  may  add.  I  hat  receiving  two  or  three 
numbers  of  a  subsequent  year,  even  when  the 
previous  year  has  been  paid,  signifies  an 
intention  of  continuance,  and  makes  the  person 
so  receiving  responsible  for  the  whole  year. 
A  paper  (it-  periodical,  therefore,  of  which  the 
volume  ends  with  the  December  number, should 
be  ordered  discontinued  during  that  month,  if 
the  subscriber  does  not  intend  to  take  it  the 
coming  year.  It  is  a  manifest  act  of  injustice 
to  the  publisher,  to  order  a  paper  discontinued, 
after  two  or  three  numbers  are  issued,  and 
expenses  have  been  incurred,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  another  year.  We 
are  compelled  to  publish  the  foregoing,  because 
some  of  our  subscribers  have  not  acted  with 
us,  in  accordance  with  the  above  principles 
We  do  not  expect  to  realize  a  single  cent  out 
of  this  enterprise,  as  profits  for  ourselves,  but 
we  do  expect  that  sufficient  ought  to  be  real- 
ized to  pay  expenses  ;  and  we  look  to  the 
liberality  of  our  fellow  citizens  for  that.  All 
of  last  year  the  senior  editor  labored  without 
a  single  cent  of  compensation,  and  found  his 
own  paper,  pens,  ink,  gas-light,  and  fuel ; 
stimulated  solely  by  a  desire  to  build  up  a 
journal  devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural interests  of  his  native  county,  and  to 
relieve  it  from  the  "  flings  "  made  at  the  ''Lan- 
caster County  Dutch''  by  other  portions  of  the 
State  and  elsewhere.  Our  journal  contains  as 
much  local  matter,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  farmer,  for  the  price,  as  any  other  in  the 
country.  It  is  true,  it  does  not  contain  as 
much  irrelevant  literature,  that  can  be  picked 
any  where,  as  some  others  do  ;  but  then,  as  it 
is  not  what  you  egrn  but  what  you  save,  that 
makes  you  rich — not  what  you  eat  but  what 
you  digest  that  makes  you  fat,  so  also,  it  is  not 
what  you  read  but  what  you  retain,  that  makes 
you  wise.  We  sincerel}'  believe  that  a  proper 
digestion  of  the  contents  of  our  journal,  will 
make    our  readers  "  healthy,    wealthy,   and 


CARING  FOR  STOCK. 

A  farmer's  first  care  is  to  his  family  ;  the 
second  should  be  the  domestic  animals.  "  Be 
thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy  flocks, 
and  look  well  to  thy  herds.'"     It  will  not  do  to 


leave  them  to  the  care  of  hired  men.  AVash- 
ington  made  it  a  rule  to  visit  his  stables  every 
morning,  and  put  his  hand  on  every  horse  to 
see  if  it  had  been  groomed  properly,  and 
otherwise  well  cared  for.  One  of  the  largest 
breeders  of  Short-Horns  in  the  world  once  told 
me  that  he  made  it  a  j'ule,  every  Bight  in 
winter,  to  take  a  lantern  and  visit  his  stables 
at  nine  o'clock,  to  see  that  every  animal  was 
comfortable.  He  has  this  year  sold  animals 
at  $5,000  £.  piece. 

There  are  very  few  ordinary  farm  men  that 
are  fit  to  have  anything  to  do  with  domestic 
animals  They  never  pet  them,  rarely  speak 
to  them  except  in  harsh  tones,  and  like  to  use  a 
whip  better  than  a  curry-comb.  I  f  a  man  kicks  a 
cow  dismiss  him  on  the  spot.  Better  let  crops 
sutler  than  have  such  a  brute  on  the  premises. 

1  keep  quite  a  number  of  thorough-bred  pigs, 
and  they  are  as  gentle,  as  lambs.  But  most 
men  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  abusing 
a  pig,  that  if  you  ask  one  of  them  to  go  into  a 
pen  and  drive  up  the  pigs, he  will  look  around 
for  a  club.  And  it  is  curious  to  see  how  un- 
erringly the  pigs  know  that  he  is  not  a  gentle- 
man. They  will  commence  to  bark  at  him, 
and  manifest  other  symptoms  of  uneasiness. 
Beware  of  the  man  that  a  pig,  a  dog,  or  a 
child  is  afraid  of.  There  is  something  wrong 
about  him. — American  Agriculturist. 

There  is  a  vim  in  the  foregoing  which  ought 
to  commend  the  article  to  the  respectful  con- 
sideration of  all  our  stock-raising  readers,  at 
least.  In  it  is  involved  that  law  of  care  and 
kindness  towards  animals,  so  necessary  in 
subduing  their  refractory  tempers,  and  en- 
gendering that  docility,  upon  which,  so  much 
that  is  connected  with  their  thrift  and  physical 
improvement  mainly  depends.  Eds. 

Ax  Agricultural  Society,  called  the  Pequea 
Farmers'  Club,  has  been  organized  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Strasburg.  The  following  officers 
have  been  elected : 

President—  J.  II.  Brackbill. 

Vice  President— Aldus  C.  Herr. 

Secretary— F.  P.  Lefevre. 

Treasurer — Hervcy  Brackbill. 

Librarian—  Eliaa  Brackbill. 

We  arc  pleased  at  these  manifestations  of 
life  and  activity,  on  the  part  of  our  friends  in 
the  vicinity  of  Strasburg,  and  bid  them  "  God- 
speed." We  have  often  thought,  that  the 
great  county  of  Lancaster  should  have  more 
organizations  of  this  kind   among  her  rural 
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population.  Indeed  the  most  of  our  townships, 
throughout  the  county,  ought  to  have  similar 
clubs,  for  ''  in  a  multitude  of  counsel  there  is 
safety."  We  look  upon  these  as  signs  of  agri- 
cultural progress. 

nSliSCELLANEOUSr 


We  have  not  heeu  paying  special  attention 
to  matters  of  this  kind,  hut  our  farmer  readers 
perhaps  may  know  whether  any  one  in  this 
county  is  able  to  swear  to  a  similar  statement 
in  regard  to"  large  stock"  or  not.  We  think, 
however,  the  foregoing  will  be  hard  to  beat. 


FOUNDER  IN  HORSES. 

Behj.  W.  Wood  writes  the  Southern  Culti- 
vator as  follows  :  "Many  years  ago  1  learned 
a  cure  for  founders  in  horses  which  is  so 
simple  and  has  ;  proved  so  successful  in  my 
hands,  that  I  send  it  to  you,  perhaps  it  may 
be  of  service  to  some  o-f  your  readers.  Clean 
out  the  bottom  of  the" 'hoof  thoroughly,  hold 
up  the  leg,  so  as  to  bring  the  bottom  of  the 
hoof  upward ;  holding  it  up  firmly  in  a  horizon- 
tal position,  and  pour  in,  say,  a  tablespoonful 
of  spirits  of  turpentine,  if  the  cavity  of  the  hoof 
will  hold  that  much,  if  not  pour  in  what  it 
will  hold,  without  running  over;  touch  the 
turpentine  with  a  red  hot  iron,  this  will  set  it 
on  fire,  hold  the  hoof  firmly  in  position  until 
it  all  burns  out.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
that  none  runs  over  on  the  hair  of  the  hoof, 
lest  the  skin  be  burned.  If  all  the  feet  are 
affected  burn  turpentine  in  each  of  them.  He- 
•lief  will  speedily  follow,  and  the  animal  be 
ready  for  service  in  a  short  time.  I  once  ap- 
plied this  remedy  to  a. horse  that  had  been 
foundered  twenty-font  hours  before  I  saw  him, 
and  he  was  promptly  relieved.  In  another 
case,  where  the  animal  could  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  move,  his  suffering  was  so  great,  he 
was  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  in  less 
rhau  an  hour  afterward  he  was  hitched  to  a 
buggy  aud  driven  twenty-five  miles  the  same 
day,  all  lameness  disappearing  after  he  had 
traveled  a  few  miles. 

LARGE  Stock.-— Those  of  our  readers  who 
admire  fine  stock,  may  feel  interested  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

Hon.  Jno.  Danforthof  New  London,  Conn.,  | 
sent  a  sworn  statement   to  the   Agricultural  j 
Department,  Washington  D.  C,  under  date  of  ! 
December  28th,  1868,  that  two  Ohio  Improved 
Chester  Hogs,  purchased  of  S.  B.  Silver,  Salem 
Ohio,  weighed  when  twenty   months  aud  two 
weeks  old,  as  follows,  one  named  Slick,   one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  j 
(1354),  one  named  Beauty,  one   thousand  four  i 
hundred   and    fifty-two   pounds   (1452).— Gar-\ 
dener]s  Monthly.  Dec,  1869. 


REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 


PHILADELPHIA  UAlTLE  MARKET. 

Monday  Evening,  February  21 — The  Cattle  market. 
was  rather  dull  thin  week,  and  prices  were  fully  ;,  e  4}*  lt> 
lower.  About  180(1  head  arrived  and  sold  at  9J<;  <a  )0c  for 
extra  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Steers;  li ■%  a  lO^c. 
for  a  few  choice;  7  «r  9c  for  fair  to  good  do.,  and  5;.<  a  K% 
4f  lb,  gross  for  common,  according  to  quality.  The  mar- 
ket closed  firm  within  the  above  range  of  prices. 
The  following  arc  the.  particulars  of  the  sales  : 

50  Western,  Owen  Smith,  at 8    alO 

55  Virginia.  A.  Christy  &  13ro ^a  9% 

39  Lancaster  co.,  Uaengler  &  McOleese l\i&  9 

79  do.  P.  Alcfillen 7}.<a  9>£ 

70  do.  Ph.  Hathaway 8  "  ®  9J£  , 

4 1  Chester  co. ,  James  S.  Kirk .8 % a  9% 

21  do.        B.  F.  McFdlen 8"®  9 

ltio  Western,  James  Mc    illen 8    a  0% 

GO  Lancaster  co.,  E.  S.  MeFillen 9    alO 

124  Ohio,  Ullman  &  Baehman.. 9    ®10# 

100  Western,  Martin,  Fuller  &  Co 8    ®10>£ 

105  Lancaster  co.,  Mooiiey  &  Millt-r 8 

59  do.  Thos.  Mooney  &  Bro <>; 

GO  Western.  H.  Chaid .".... .7 

150         do      John  Smith  &  Bra 7 

53  Virginia,  J.  &  L.  Frank 8 

15  Western,  Gus.  Schamberg  &  Co 8 

84  Lancaster  co.,  Hope  &  Co 8 

79  do  H.  Frank 7 

15  Virginia,  Elkon  &  Co 7 

27  Lancaster  co.,  J.  Clemson 8 

41  Western,  Blum  <a  Co 7 

50  Virginia,  Xi.  Elinger 7) 

4(1  Cluster  co.,  Chandler  &  Alexander H';i&  0% 

30         do.  A.  Ki'm.ble 7  "  m  9% 

20  Delaware  co. ,  L.  Home 5% a  6^ 

18  Virginia,  S.  Blumenthal 6%®  1 

33  Western,  S.  Frank ...7     a  8 

34  Virginia,  Thos.  Huffy 8»£®  9^ 

32         do       John  McArdle 8  Ji  «*  ?$ 

Cows  and  Calves  were  more  active,  but  prices  lower.  . 
Sales  of  150  head  at  g>45®65.  Springers  may  be  quoted  at 
$40^55.  •     ' 

Sheet — The  market" was  dull,  but  prices  were  un- 
changed. Sales  of  9500  head  at  the  Park  Drove  Yard  at 
6®8#c.  At  the  Avenue  Drove  Yard  4000  head  changed 
hands  at  GtfX'jc  for  common  and  extra. 

Hogs  were  fn  fair  demand  at  former  rates.  Sales  of 
3000  head  at  SR13®  13.75  ty  100  lbs.  net,  for  corn  fed. 
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PHILADELPHIA  FLOCK    AND    GRAIN  MARKET. 

Tvesd.w  Evening,  February  22.— Flour — There  is  a 
fail  inquiry  from  Uie  home  trade,  and  prices  arc  steady. 
The.  sales  foot  up  1(500  bbls.,  including  superfine  atj*4  37  )£ 
a4  50;  extras  aft  $4:62#a# 75  ;  spring  wheat  extra  family 
at  $5  25a6  ;  Pennsylvania  do.  do.  at  *5  25a6 ;  1  ndiana  and 
Ohio,  do.  do.  at  8f5  25a&25,  and  fancy  lots  at  $6  50a7  50. 
No  change  in  Kye  Flour  or  Corn  Meal  ;  small  sale  of  the 
former  at  *4  75  4P"  Mil. 

Grain -There  is  not  much  Whestt  routing   forward, 

and  the  demand  is  light ;  sales  of  2000  bushels  red  at 
J&124®125.  Kye  sells  at  *1.  Corn  is  in  fair  request,  but 
there  is  not  much  coming  forward  ;  sales  of  6600  bushels 
yellow  at  88a92c. ,  in  store  and  from  the  ears,  and  white  at 
95c.  Oats  are  unchanged  ;  sales  of  5000  bushels  light 
Pennsylvania  at 54a55c.  The  receipts  to-day  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1420  bbls.  flour;  3400  bushels  wheat  ;  7740  do.  corn; 
6600  do  oats. 

Provisions.— The  market  continues  very  quiet,  but. 
prices  without' change ;  sales  of  mess  Pork  at  $26  50 « 23 
i*s  |,I>1  :  bacon  hams  at  18al9e  ;  pickled  hams  at  14„Uai5c; 
salt  shoulders  sold  at  lie  ^  tb  ;  smoked  shoulders  at  13J£o 
and  Lard  at  16c  4f  lb. 

Seeds— Cloverseed  is  in  demand;  850  bushels  sold  at 
$8  12',.  as  30  tt*  bushel.  Timothy  is  quoted  at  $4  70.  Flax- 
seed sells  at  $2  25  **  bushel. 

Whiskey— 100  bbls  of  wood  and  iron-bound  sold  at  95c 
a*l  4*  gallon,  tax  paid. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

IS  FARMING  PROFITABLE? 

BY  C.  L.  IIUNSECKER. 

Ill  this  country  the  almost  universal  desire 
amongst  men  is,  to  follow  some  business  that 
affords  a  profit.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in 
this  disposition.  It  is  even  commendable  and 
worthy  of  the  ambition  of  the  best  and  wisest 
of  men,  to  spend  their  talents  and  energy  in  a 
legitimate  pursuit,  that  leads  to  a  profitable 
result. 

In  a  land  eminently  distinguished  for  opu- 
lence and  thrift,  the  division  of  labor  among 
its  inhabitants  is  carried  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection.  All  are  not  farmers,  nor  manu- 
facturers, nor  merchants,  but  a  vast  majority 
of  the  active  population  make  their  living  by 
tilling  the  soil. 

The  large  area  of  land  in  the  United  Stales 
under  cultivation,  shows  that  the  industry  of 
the  people  is  great,  and  is,  besides,  evidence  I 
of  the  satisfactory  condition  of  farming.  In 
some  sections  of  the  Union  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  prolific  ;  while  in  parts  it  is'so  rich 
in  natural  resources  that  the  labor  of  cultiva- 
tion to  produce  a  bountiful  crop  is  light.  In 
the  Eastern  or  New  England  States  the  soil 
is  not  as  rich  as  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  and  consequently,  the  farmers  of  New 
England  are  subjected  to  the  necessity  of 
spending  more  money  for  labor  and  manure, 
and  in  tilling  their  fields  with  more  skill  and 
'"{Jjlgtry  than  the  farmers  of  Illinois  and  Cali- 
.>iiiui  to  make  it  pay. 

The  profits  of  farming,  as  a  general  thing, 
are  small,  but  so  they  are  in  other  pursuits. 


Merchants  sometimes  get  rich,  but  a  great 
many  become  bankrupt.  Manufacturers  here 
and  there  make  great  fortunes,  but  many  more 
have  to  suspend  operations  under  pecuniary 
difficulties.  If  we  take  for  example  Lancaster 
county  farming,  a  great  many  farmers  have 
become  opulent  men,  by  managing  their 
farming  operations  with  skill  and  economy. 

Those  gentlemen  farmers  who  hire  all  their 
labor,  purchase  all  their  manures,  keep  stylish 
horses  and  carriages,  are  not  the  class  of  farm- 
ers that  add  many  acres  to  their  possessions, 
or  retain  long  what  they  possess ;  but  that 
other  class  of  farmers,  who  labor  diligently 
with  their  own  hands,  who  attend  market 
personally,  wear  common  clothing,  make  the 
market-wagon  do  for  a  pleasure  carriage,  are 
the  agriculturists  that  buy  up  all  the  g(  od 
plantations  hereabouts,  and  make  the  occupa- 
tion respectable  and  profitable. 


HINTS    ON    RAISING    TOBACCO 
PLANTS. 

I5Y    M.  D.  KENDIG. 

As  with  all  other  seeds,  procure  the  best  of 
whatever  variety  desired;  if  of  the  last  sea- 
sons growth,  so  much  the  better,  as  some  old 
seed  will  not  germinate,  not  haviug  been  prop- 
erly cured,  and  thus  lost  its  vitality.  Prepare 
it  by  pouring  scalding  water  over  it,  in  which 
it  should  remain  until  the  water  is  cold,  when 
it  should  be  wrapped  up  in  a  woolen  cloth  and 
set  in  a  warm  place.  Be  careful  to  keep  the 
seed  moist  by  dipping  it  in  warm  water  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  in  five  or  six  days 
the  little  sprouts,  or  germs,  will  appear. 
Should  you  have  occasion  to  put  off  your  seed- 
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ing  on  account  of  unfavorable  weather,  you 
may  retard  the  process  of  sprouting  by  keeping 
the  seed  in  a  cooler  place  ;  always  remember- 
ing that  heat  promotes  while  cold  retards 
germination. 

The  seed  bed  ought  to  receive  a  liberal 
dressing  of  well-rotted  barnyard  manure  and 
leached  ashes  well  worked  in  the  previous  fall. 
Now  when  your  seed  has  sprouted,  spade  your 
bed  over,  make  it  as  fiue  as  possible,  and  next 
topdress  it  lightly  with  pulverized  hen-drop- 
pings, and  sow  at  the  rate  of  one  tablespoonful 
to  the  square  rod.  The  seed  being  oo  minute 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sow  evenly 
without  first  mixing  with  fine  mold  or  some- 
thing to  give  bulk.  I  find  nothing  better  than 
wheat-bran,  or  shorts,  using  a  pint  to  the 
spoonful  of  seed.  After  sowing,  roll  or  tramp 
the  bed  evenly.  A  common  practice  is  to 
cover  it  over  lightly  with  hogs  hair  which 
serves  to  keep  it  moist  and  also  protects  the 
little  plants.  If  not  put  on  too  thick  it  need 
not  be  taken  off".  Sowing  with  sprouted  seed 
should  be  done  from  the  10th  to  the  ^Oth  of 
April.  If  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  and 
the  weather  favorable,  the  plants  will  appear 
in  four  or  five  days,  and  with  careful  attention 
to  weeding,  thinning  out,  and  watering,  if 
necessary,  they  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  in 
five  or  six  weeks. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  WHEAT  AND  ITS 
LOW  PRICE. 

BY  PETER    S.  RETST. 

Wheat  at  this  time  commands  a  less  price 
than  it  has  done  for  years.  Tlrs  is  very  much 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  course  of  affairs 
in  our  country  where  we  go  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  and  so  lluctuate  alternately.  Ore 
reason  for  the  low  price  of  wheat  hr.s  been 
brought  about  by  the  high  price  paid  for  'I 
during  the  war,  which  was  caused  by  failures 
of  the  crop  and  the  high  premium  of  goV. 
Tbe  high  price  of  it  in  this  country  turned  tie 
eyes  of  foreign  consumers  in  different  direc- 
tions for  their  supply,  and  as  a  consequence 
American  wheat  was  not  sought  for,  inasmuch 
as  the  article  could  be  obtained  at  less  rates 
elsewhere.  Foreign  consumption  being  thus 
supplied  elsewhere,  it  requires  time  again  for 
our  merchants  to  make  sale  of  our  super- 
abundance when  a  sufficiency  for  the  foreign 
demand  can  be  raised  abroad  as  it  was  during 
our  late  national  struggle.    Tbe  low  price  of 


ouv  staple  will  again  turn  the  trade  in  our 
favor,  and  this  may  enure  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  government,  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  as  it  may  turn  the  balance  of 
trade  (in  the  language  of  political  economy) 
in  our  favor. 

Although  we  can,  at  this  time,  raise  upon 
an  average  but  about  fourteen  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  yet  we  have  a  surplus  of  it  in 
the  country  at  this  time.  We  should  by  no 
means  be  discouraged,  for  prices  of  wheat  and 
all  other  things  must  become,  in  a  short  time, 
equalized,  and  then  wheat  raising  must  again 
pay  as  it  formerly  did.  We  can,  also,  by 
proper  effoil,  succeed,  as  I  am  convinced,  in 
bringing  up  out  farms  so  as  to  be  able  to  raise 
instead  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  bushels  per 
acre,  at  least  thirty  bushels.  When  this  re- 
sult is  obtained  one-balf  the  land  that  is  now 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  wheat  can  be  turned 
into  pasture  or  allotted  for  other  pursuits,  and 
the  one-half  of  the  labor,  as  a  consequence, 
can  be  turned  to  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial avocations ;  and  all  this  must  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  farming  interests  aud  add  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Let  us  press  on- 
ward in  our  march  of  improvement,  and  it 
will  always  be  our  best  policj'  to  raise  as  much 
wheat  as  we  can,  and  should  we  ultimately 
succeed  in  producing  Irora  thirty  to  foiiy 
bushels  per  acre,  we  need  never  fear  being 
able  to  find  a  market  for  it  at  remunerative 
prices,  as  it  but  seldom  occurs  tbat  a  scarcity 
of  wheat  does  not  exist  in  one  country  or  an- 
other sufficiently  great,  to  make  its  price  a 
paying  one  for  the  producer 

Our  wheat  is  at  this  time  likewise  objected 
to  on  account  of  the  quality  of  flour  it  pro- 
duces, and  on  this  account  our  flour  fails  to 
command  an  average  price  in  the  market. 
There  is  room,  therefore,  in  many  ways  for 
improvement  as  to  this  great  staple  of  our 
products.  We  can  grow  straw  sufficient  to 
produce  forty  bushels  per  acre,  but  it  generally 
grows  so  rank  in  favorable  weather  that  it 
lodges  before  arriving  at  maturity,  and  this 
necessitates  the  attempt  upon  our  part  to  en- 
deavor, by  some  means,  to  improve  the 
strength  of  the  straw. 


TREATMENT   OF   CANADA  THISTLE. 

Last  season  a  neighbor  of  mine  was  d£> 
termined  to  destroy  the  Canada  thistle  on  a 
patch  of  about  two  acres,  which  he  has  been 
troubled  with  for  more  than  a  dozen  years. 
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He  had  tried  before  to  destroy  them  by  putting 
it  in  different  crops,  but  they  still  gained  on 
him  every  year.  Last  summer,  he  did  not 
put  in  a  erop,  but  plowed  the  patch  four 
different  times,  and  yet  there  was  plenty  of 
young  sprouts  came  up  again.  I  eon  tend  that 
they  might  be  destroyed,  and,  at  the  same 
time  raise  a  fair  crop  of  late  corn  to  pay  for 
the  labor.  Don't  plow  uutil  you  want  to  plant ; 
then  plow,  and  mark  it  both  ways,  and  plant 
immediately.  This  should  be  about  ten  days 
later  than  the  usual  planting,  so  that  the  corn 
would  come  up  soon;  then  keep  going  through 
both  ways  with  a  shovel-harrow  with  sharp 
scrapers,  so  as  to  cut  the  head  (or  heart)  off 
the  sprouts  before  they  make  their  appear- 
ance above  ground.  Do  this  every  week 
during  the  season,  and  they  cannot  get  their 
breath.  Leave  only  one  Or  two  stalks  in  the 
hill,  so  as  to  keep  the  hill  clean.  Don't  give 
them  time  to  draw  breath,  and  they  must  die. 

John  B.  Ekd. 


RUST  IN  WHEAT. 

[The  rust  in  wheat,  is  too  impoi  taut  a  matter 
to  turn  a  deaf  car  to,  by  any  man,  and  there- 
fore we  commend  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  columns  of  the  Ohio  Farmer.  Ohio 
stands  as  near  to  Pennsylvania,  in  soil  and  cli- 
mate, as  well  as  the  manners,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms of  its  people',  as  any  other  State  in  the 
American  Union ,  and  therefore  what  is  effectual 
there  would  most  likely  be  effectual  here.  The 
paragraph  in  reference  to  the  "  rat  trap,"  is 
quite  original,  and  therefore  would  likely  be 
useful  in  this  locality,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
locality]. 

A  Southern  writer,  after  noticing  that  upon 
garden  walks  and  turn  furrows  in  his  fields  the 
grass  had  the  rust,  and  that  where  the  ground 
was  mellow,  the  growth  was  large  and  luxu- 
riant, believes  that  the  remote  cause  of  rust 
could  be  traced  to  an  impoverished,  shallow, 
and  imperfectly  prepared  soil.  That  after  the 
germination  of  the  wheat  in  such  a  soil  it  was 
unable  to  send  its  roots  down  through  the  hard 
and  unbroken  soil,  and  was,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  send  out  its  roots  near  the  surface  ; 
the  result  of  which  is,  during  wet  seasons  the 
soil  is  pulverized  so  shallow  that  it  is  unable 
to  absorb  these  surplus  rains  and  give  oil'  the 
accumulated  moisture  in  the  dry  weather. 

A  shallow  soil  will  become  deluged  by  a 


single  shower,  because  the  hard  subsoil  will 
not  allow  it  to  pass  downward.  And  again,  in 
the  drouth  of  the  mid-summer,  a  thin  stratum 
is  made  dry  and  parched  in  a  week,  while  one 
of  greater  depth  is  scarcely  affected  ;  and  lastly 
the  result  of  these  two  opposite  extremes  upon 
the  roots  of  the  wheat  has  the  effect  of  debili- 
tating them,  and  renders  them  less  able  to  fur- 
nish the  plant  with  that  amount  of  nourish- 
ment and  moisture  that  it  so  much  needs  du- 
ring the  drouth,  and  which  is  so  necessary  for 
the  perfect  development  and  maturing  of  the 
seed,  thereby  producing  starvation  of  the  plant 
which  is  called  lust. 

Now  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  theory  of 
rust  being  the  indirect  result  of  compressed 
soil,  the  remedy  against  this  evil  is  within  the 
reach  of  all.  i.  e  ,  uuder-drainiug,  deep  plow- 
ing and  feeding  heavily  with  green  or  long 
manures.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  farmers  to 
give  their  wheat  fields  a  little  attention  with 
this  suggested  cause  of  rust  in  mind. 


RULES  TO  KEEP  A  FARM  POOR. 

BY  J.  G.  KRE1DER. 

1.  Xot  taking  a  good  journal  or  paper. 

2.  Keeping  no  accouut  of  home  operations, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  time  of  sowing 
grain  and  the  planting  of  seeds  at  the  proper 
season. 

3.  Leaving  all  implements,  &&,  uncovered 
from  the  rain  and  heat  of  the  sun  when  done 
using  them. 

4.  Leaving  broken  implements  to  be  scat- 
tered over  the  farm  until  they  are  irreparable. 

5.  Attending  auctions  and  sales,  and  purchas- 
ing all  kinds  of  implements  for  farm,  &c, 
because  they  are  cheap. 

G.  Allowing  fences  to  remain  unrepaired 
until  strange  cattle  are  found  grazing  in  the 
fields. 

7.  Planting  fruit  trees  with  the  expectation 
of  having  fruit  without  giving  the  trees  half 
the  attention  required. 

8.  Practicing  false  economy  by  depriving 
stock  of  proper  shelter  during  winter,  and 
giving  them  unsound  food,  such  as  half  rotten 
hay  and  mouldy  fodder. 

9.  Leaving  the  manure  scattered  over  the 
whole  barn  yard. 

10.  Driving  cattle  out  in  pasture  before  the 
sun  has  melted  the  frost; 
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STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

BY  J.  G.   KREIDER. 

Strawberries  are  easily  grown  ;  and  for  dc- 
liciousness  and  health-giving  qualities,  there 
is  no  estimate  too  high  for  them.  They  are 
as  easily  grown  as  a  field  of  corn  or  potatoes, 
and  an3r  soil  that  will  grow  corn  or  potatoes 
will  grow  strawberries.  But  it  requires  cul- 
ture ;  and  no  crop  pays  such  good  returns  for 
the  labor  expended  as  this.  Plant  in  rows, 
and  set  the  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  twelve 
inches  in  rows.  The  time  of  planting  which 
I  prefer  is  from  the  last  of  March  till  the 
latter  part  of  May.  I  have  transplanted  them, 
however,  in  August,  September,  October,  and 
as  late  as  in  November ;  but  spring  planting 
gave  me  the  best  result  and  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. In  spring  planting  you  should  pick 
out  all  the  blossoms,  as  the  yielding  of  fruit 
the  first  season  weakens  the  plants.  In  pre- 
paring your  soil,  see  that  the  work  is  done 
thoroughly-  -no  half  work  will  do  in  this  mat- 
ter. If  you  want  success  you  should  prepare 
your  ground  and  work  it  as  thoroughly  as 
though  you  were  seeking  a  premium  for  your 
fruit.  Plow  deep,  but  do  not  plow  when  the 
ground  is  wet,  for  you  ruu  the  risk  of  it  be- 
coming stiff  and  baked.  When  the  ground  is 
broken  it  should  turn  up  loose  and  pliable. 
Still  do  not  let  this  stop  you  from  planting  for 
fear  your  soil  is  not  the  right  kind.  I  know 
of  soil  that  will  not  grow  vegetables,  but  will 
grow  strawberries,  for  the  strawberry  is  a 
cosmopolitan  fruit  in  its  nature  ;  it  is  found 
sometimes  almost  on  the  bare  rock,  throwing 
its  fine  roots  into  the  crevice?.  The  straw- 
berry, nevertheless,  likes  a  rich  soil,  but  does 
not  do  best  in  an  extra  rich  soil ;  in  this  kind 
of  soil  it  goes  too  much  to  stalk,  and  makes 
no  fruit.  This  being  the  case,  every  one  must 
be  the  judge  as  to  the  amount  of  manure  his 
soil  requires.  In  using  barn-yard  manure,  use 
only  that  which  is  thoroughly  decomposed  ; 
leaf-mold,  muck,  wood  ashes,  and  lime  are 
excellent  manures.  Ashes  and  lime  give  the 
best  result  on  rich  ground. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  in  setting  and 
trimming  the  plants.  I  trim  my  plants  by 
taking  off  the  dead  leaves,  and  cutting  a  third 
or  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  roots  off.  In 
setting  the  plants,  I  use  a  garden  trowel — 


some  use  a  dibble — but  I  prefer  a  garden 
trowel.  A  careful  planting  will  reward  you 
with  good  plants.  A  good  plan  is  to  dip  the 
roots  of  each  plant  into  a  puddle  made  of 
water  and  clay ;  or  they  may  be  kept  well 
saturated  with  water  until  set,  and  then  nearly 
every  plant  will  grow.  I  prefer  to  plant  dur- 
ing cloudy  weather. 

In  setting  your  plants,  never  cover  the 
crown,  and  be  careful  to  press  the  soil  firmly 
around  each  plant.  If  at  planting  time  the 
weather  should  prove  dry,  give  your  plants  a 
good  soaking  with  pure  water  as  often  as  they 
require  it,  that  is,  as  often  as  the  foliage 
droops.  After  you  have  your  plantation  made, 
cultivate  thoroughly,  but  not  deep.  Keep 
down  weeds  ;  keep  the  runners  off  at  all  times, 
and  thus  you  enable  the  plant  to  throw  up 
more  stools  for  fruiting. 

♦    - 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  PEANUTS. 

BY  J-  G.  KREIDER. 

Great  quantities  of  peanuts  are  cultivated  in 
the  Southern  States  and  but  few,  if  an}',  in 
Lancaster  county,  the  garden  of  the  Keystone. 
Th's  being  so,  I  have  thought  it  not  cut  of 
place  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  the  Farmer,  my  method  of  cultivating  this 
species  of  nuts.  They  are  very  easily  grown 
and  they  yield  a  produce  that  commands  a 
good  price  at  all  times.  The  soil  best  adapted 
for  their  growth  is  a  moderately  rich  loam, 
neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light.  A  stiff  soil 
will  not  admit  the  stems  or  roots  that  bear  the 
fruit  to  penetrate  it  with  sufficient  ease  ;  and 
a  sandy  soil,  on  the  contraiy,  is  too  liable  to 
become  parched  in  dry  weather.  Again,  if  the 
soil  is  too  rich  the  tendency  of  this  plant  is  to 
run  too  much  to  vines  instead  of  fruit.  The 
ground  should  be  prepared  by  deep  plowing, 
or  trenching,  and  harrowing  it,  making  it 
smooth  and  even  upon  the  surface,  before 
planting.  The  planting  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm  to  be 
out  of  the  danger  of  frost.  My  plan  has  been 
to  stir  the  soil  as  soon  as  the  plant  makes  its 
appearance,  and  when  once  the  blossom  has 
faded,  it  should  be  covered  with  earth,  all 
except  the  crown  ;  it  will  keep  on  growing 
and  throwing  out  branches.  Again,  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  have  faded,  cover  the  stems  or 
roots  auother  time  with  earth,  and  so  on  until 
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August  or  September,  when  you  will  find  the 
ground  full  of  the  nuts  aud  ready  to  be  taken 
up  like  potatoes.  The  time  wheu  they  arc  to 
be  raised  is  when  the  frost  has  touched  the 
vines— they  should  then  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground  and  laid  away  with  the  vines  and  when 
they  have  become  sufficiently  (hied  they  may 
be  picked. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  PLANTING  TREFS  IX 
BODIES  NEAR  E  VCII  OTHER. 

BY   PETER  S.    REIST. 

I  suppose  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  cold 
weather  and  the  freezing  of  trees  occasion 
them  the  greatest  injury,  of  perhaps  any,  to 
which  they  are  subject.  This  is  true  as  regards 
trees  from  the  stately  and  slender  while  oak, 
down  to  the  tender  apple  and  peach  trees, 
which  are  found  upon  almosc  every  farm  in 
Lancaster  county.  My  attention  has  led  me  to 
conclude  from  a  comparison  of  trees  killed  by 
freezing,  that  those  standing  in  groups  are 
less  liable  to  be  killed  in  this  manner  than 
those  standing  isolated  and  alone.  That  this 
should  be  so,  may  seem  rather  singular  and 
strange  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  every  at- 
tentive observer  will  be  able  to  draw  the  same 
conclusion  for  himself,  after  having  given  the 
matter  his  attention  for  some  time.  Whether  it 
be  that  trees  arc  possessed  of  a  vitality  and 
breathe(as  some  philosophers  aver), and  there- 
by render  the  atmosphere  amongst  a  group  of 
them  warmer  than  when  one  stands  by  itself, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  decide  ;  but  that  fewer 
are  killed  by  freezing  when  they  stand  near 
each  other  is  decidedly  my  opinion.  If  I  be 
correct  in  this  opinion,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
as  a  consequence,  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  plant  trees  in  groups. 

Bohemian  Cotton  Seed.— A  Texas  paper 
says  in  relation  to  this  new  variety  of  cotton  : 
It  matures  three  weeks  earlier  than  any  of  the 
old  kinds,  and  thus  gets  "  out  of  the  woods'' 
before  the  worm  is  ready  to  attack  it.  It 
yields  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  to  the  acre 
than  the  old  kinds.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the 
pod  when  opened,  and  sutlers  little  or  no  waste 
from  wind.  Almost  every  boll  contains  five 
locks.  It  seldom  grows  over  three  feet  high, 
which  gives  full  play  to  the  sun's  rays,  and 
causes  earlier  maturity,  and  "  the  plant  is 
literally  covered  with  bolls  from  the  ground  to 
(he  utmost  twig." 


BOTANY. 


AVICEDS   NO.   1:5. 

BLUE-WEED,  OB   Virion's   BTJGLOSS,  (GEH.  DEK 
NATTERKOPF. 

This  weed  is  becoming  quite  familiar,  (along 
the.  roadsides  at  least,)  extending  from  the 
Northern  to  the  Southern  boundary  of  our 
county,  as  I  know  from  observation. 

I  can  do  no  better  than  copy  the  words  of 
Dr.  Darlington  respecting  this  plant,  and  make 
my  own  comments  afterwards.  lie  says: 
"  This  showy  but  vile  weed  has  become  ex- 
tensively naturalized  in  some,  portions  of  our 
country,  and  is  a  sad  pest  wherever  it  estab- 
lishes itself.  I  have  seen  it  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  Stale  of  Maryland,  though  I 
think  it  is  yet  rare,  in  Pennsylvania."  Prof. 
A.Gray  informs  us  (Silliman's  Journal,  vol. 
42,  p.  13,)  that  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, Virginia,  "  for  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  hundred  miles,  it  has  taken  complete 
possession,  even  of  many  cultivated  fields." 
A  veteran  editor  of  a  newspaper,  in  the  "  Old 
Dominion,"  has  long  been  noted  for  harping 
on  the  Ovidian  phrase—'-  Principiis  obsta" — 
i.  e.  meet  <ut<l  resist  beginnings — or,  nip  the  first 
buddings  of  evil.  If  he  had  taught  his  agricul- 
tural fellow-citizens  to  apply  his  favorite 
maxim,  practically,  to  this  plant,  he  would 
"have  done  the  State  some  service,"  and 
every  farmer  would  do  well  to  bear  that  maxim 
in  mind,  not  only  in  reference  to  this,  but  to 
all  pernicious  weeds.  It  won',.]  save  a  vast 
deal  of  vexatious  labor  at  a  future  day." 

The  root  is  biennial ;  stem  2-3  feet  high; 
branches  above;  root  leaves  5  to  8  inches 
long  ;  stem  leaves  smaller,  rough,  coarse  ;  the 
flowers  have  a  funnel-form  tube,  5  lobed, 
rather  unequal  and  spreading  border;  showy, 
in  short,  lateral  spikes  of  a  reddish  purple 
color,  changing  to  a  brilliant  blue,  (rarely 
pale.)  This  is  becoming  quite  too  common, 
and  generally  attracts  the  attention  as  a  pretty 
(lower,  but  coarse  hispid  stem  and  leaves.  It 
belongs  to  the  Borage  Family,  and  known  to 
botanists  as  the  EcniUM  vulgaui:,  echium, 
a  name  of  Dioscoridcs,  from  the  Greek  word 
— a  viper.  This  seems  to  arise  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  between  the  seeds  and  spotted 
stem  to  a  snake.  Louden  describes  24  species 
out  of  80  known  to  science.  The  Blue  "Weed 
— Vipcr's-Bugloss  is  the  only  species  of  this 
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genus  recognized  as  naturalized,  and  is  per- 
haps the  handsomest  of  the  European  plants 

Plants  of  this  order,  or  tribe  Boragcre,  are 
for  the  most  part,  rough  and  homely,  the  car- 
pels each  two  celled,  or  separated  into  two 
akencs,  th°.  (seed).  The  Alkanet  root  used 
for  coloring  butter  and  the  like  is  derived  from 
the  Anclmsa  linctoria,  a  closely  related  plant, 
and  is  also  called  "  Bugloss,"  is  a  native  of  the 
Levant,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  The 
greatest  abundance  comes  from  Montpellier  in 
France.  The  knot  looks  brownish,  but  gives 
a  deep  red  color  to  alcoholic  oils,  wax,  aud 
all  unctuous  substances.  Druggists  use  it  to 
color  lip-salves,  and  would  you  believe  it! 
Ladies  use  it  to  color  their  cheeks,  and  in  the 
Language  of  Flowers,  it  represents  "False- 
hood." A  celebrated  French  moralist  has  ob- 
served, "  that  if  women  were  naturally  what 
they  become  by  artificial  means,  if  they  were 
to  lose  in  a  moment  all  the  freshness  of  their 
complexion,  and  their  faces  were  to  be  flaring 
and  as  leaden  as  they  make  them  with  rouge 
and  fard,  they  would  go  distracted." 

It  is  surprising  that  really  sensible  young- 
ladies  among  us  are  as  silly  as  The  Wandering 
Arab  or  Sedentary  Turk,  the  Persian  beauty, 
the  small  footed  Chinese,  the  phlegmatic  Rus- 
sian, the  indolent  Creole,  and  the  light  and 
vivacious  French  Woman,  all  desire  to  please 
and  all  resort  to  some  kind  of  cosmetic. 

This  seems  to  be  common  in  the  harem  and 
desert.  Dupcrron  relates  that  a  young  savage 
wishing  to  attract  his  notice,  took  by  stealth  a 
bit  of  charcoal,  which  she  reduced  to  powder 
in  a  corner,  rubbed  her  cheeks  with  it,  and 
then  come  back  with  a  look  of  triumph,  as  if 
this  application  had  rendered  her  beauty  irre- 
sistible. What  do  you  think?  Black  or  Red; 
tastes  differ. 

A  writer  says,  "  The  Bugloss  has  been 
made  the  emblem  of  falsehood,  because  its  root 
is  employed  in  the  composition  of  various 
kinds  of  rouge ;  and  that  of  which  it  constitutes 
the  basis  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and  least  dan- 
gerous of  all.  Nay,  it  even  posseses  some  ad- 
vantages :  it  lasts  several  days  without  rubbing 
off;  water  refreshes  it  like  the  natural  colors  ; 
and  it  is  not  hurtful  to  the  skin  which  it  is 
used  to  embellish.  Still  nothing  can  imitate 
the  tint  of  that  native  modesty  which  flushes 
the  cheek  of  innocence,  and  which  art  destroys 
beyond  repair." 

I  would  add  in  conclusion  (since  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  know  of  young  ladies  who  use  cos- 


metics for  their  complexion),  for  the  benefit 
of  those  :  "  Would  you  wish  to  please  for  a 
long  time,  forever  banish  falsehood  from  your 
hearts,  your  lips  and  your  aspect,  and  be  as- 
smed  that  truth  alone  is  deserving  of  love. 
And  every  lady  of  taste,  will  discard  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  disfiguring  the  face  by  a  com- 
position mask,  or  an  unnatural  stain.    J.  S. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


The  present  affords  us  about  the  last  oppor- 
tunity before  the  budding  and  blooming  of  the 
trees,  to  call  the  attention  ®f  our  readers  to  the 
cocoons,  clusters  of  eggs,  chrysalis,  knots, 
galls,  and  other  noxious  aud  unsightly  objects, 
pending  from,  or  adhering  to,  many  of  the 
fruit  and  shade  trees  in  town  and  country. 
Many  of  these  insidious  objects  are  also 
sticking  in  various  shelters,  in  old  stone  walls, 
out-houses,  fence  corners,  and  under  leaves 
and  rubbish  on  the  ground.  Nothing  is  more 
conspicuous,  when  the  trees  are  leafless,  than 
the  last  year's  cocoons  of  the"  drop  worm  ;" 
and,  although  we  hear  many  complaints  du- 
ring the  summer,  when  they  become  numer- 
ous, yet,  no  matter  how  much  they  are  ad- 
monished to  do  so,  few  people  appear  to  pay 
much  attention  to  them  during  winter,  and 
early  spring,  when  "  an  ounce  of  prevention" 
would  be  "  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  at  any 
other  time.  Some  of  these  cocoons  contain 
the  pupa  shell  of  the  last  year's  female,  filled 
with  scores  of  eggs,  every  one  of  which  is 
likely  to  be  a  little  drop  worm,  before  the 
first  of  June  next.  J  ast  fall  some  raspberry 
canes  were  brought  to  us  perforated,  and  full 
of  white,  oblong  eggs,  very  much  resembling 
those  of  the  cicada.  These  should  all  be 
searched  out  and  the  canes  cut  off  just  below 
the  eggs,  and  burned,  for  they  are  the  eggs  of 
the  "  tree  cricket,"  [Oceanthus  niveus,)  and  al- 
though the  insect  itself  may  do  very  little 
damage,  yet  perforating  the  branches  and  de- 
positing the  eggs  therein,  causes  the  canes 
above  that  point  to  decay  prematurely,  and 
bear  little  or  no  fruit.  There  is  also  a  little 
cylindrical,  black  beetle,  with  a  yellow  collar, 
aud  three  small  black  dots  upon  it,  which  is 
severe  on  the  raspberry  canes,  some  seasons. 
This  is  the  "  raspberry-primer,"  ( Oberea  tri- 
pundata,)  and  we  have  seen  whole  rows  of 
raspberries  bent  over  like  broom-corn.  Now 
if  the  canes  are  cut  off  a  few  inches  below  the 
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break  in  them,  the  little  beetle,  or  its  pupa, 
(sometimes  its  larva,)  may  be  found.  Under 
any  circumstances  these  canes  should  be  cut 
oft*  and  burned.  But  we  cannot  enumerate  all 
the  pests  which  a  farmer  or  fruit  grower  has 
to  encounter  dining  a  single  season,  many  of 
which  he  might  "  nip  in  the  bud,"  if  he  would 
only  bestow  a  little  time  at  the  proper  season. 

II. 


METEOROLOGY. 

THOUGHTS    ON    THE    CLEARING    OF 
FORESTS  AND    ON  RAIN. 

BY  C.  L.  IIUNSECKER. 

Is  the  clearing  of  the  forest  trees  from  the 
land,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  farming, 
the  cause  of  droughts,  and  the  falling  away  of 
the  water  of  streams  ? 

In  the  May  number,  18G9,  of  the  Lancas- 
ter Farmer,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  sentiments  contained  in  a  paper  from  the 
pen  of  Levi  S.  Reist,  on  the  water  streams  of 
Lancaster  county,  and  observations  on  rain, 
and,  which,  although  not  directly  au  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  topic,  is,  nevertheless, 
highly  interesting  and  important  to  the  farm- 
ing community.  If  our  citizens  generally,  and 
the  farmers  particularly,  would  bestow  more 
attention  to  the  objects  of  interest  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  and  would  publish  their 
thoughts  and  observations  like  Mr.  Reist, 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  might  be 
collected  and  handed  down  to  posterity.  Lan- 
caster county  is  large  and  populous,  and  has 
within  its  borders  countless  objects  of  interest, 
besides  its  agriculture,  which  interest  farmers 
aud  others  who  have  "a  local  habitation  and  a 
name." 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Reist's  paper,  in   Vig 
the  discussion  of  matter  of  a  popular  nair  e 
suggested  the  above  question  to  my  mind. 

"  Tracts  of  forests,  especially  if  mountain- 
ous, invite  the  rain  and  protect  the  springs, 
while  the  accumulated  heat  on  cultivated 
plains,  often  cause  the  clouds  to  pass  over 
them,  or  to  be  dissipated.  Clearing  of  land 
and  culture  tends  to  lessen  the  rain  and  the 
rivers." 

'•  Living  vegetables  alter  their  temperature 
very  slowly,  but  their  evaporation  is  great, and 


if  they  are  tall  and  close,  as  in  forests,  they 
exclude  the  sun's  rays  from  the  earth,  and 
shelter  the  winter  snow  from  the  wind  and  the 
sun.  Woody  countries,  therefore,  are  much 
colder  than  those  which  are  cultivated." 

Writers  on  meteorology  maintain  pretty 
unanimously  that  the  clearing  away  of  the 
forest  trees  is  the  cause  of  the  failing  or  low 
water  in  streams,  Mr.  Reist  maintains  the 
opposite  opinion  based  upon  observation  and 
tradition.  The  great  drought  mentioned  by 
Mr.  R.,  of  1752  or  53,  having  occurred  when 
the  country  was  sparsely  settled,  little  culti- 
vated, and  the  forests  undisturbed  to  a  great 
extent. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  forest  trees  were  so 
diminutive  in  size  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
that  the  farmers  turned  their  horses  and  cows 
loose  to  range  over  the  extensive  unenclosed 
tracts  of  land  in  search  of  pasture,  and  when 
the  horses  wei'e  wanted,  all  the  farmer  had  to 
do  to  discover  his  cattle,  was  to  seek  some 
elevated  position  to  overlook  the  country 
where  he  could  see  miles  around.  Now,  after 
the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,and 
the  forests  greatly  thinned  out,  this  cannot  be 
done. 

The  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  R.  in  reference 
1 1  the  beautiful  Litiz  spring  not  having 
6  rength  enough  to  cross  the  road  between 
Litiz  and  Warwick  on  account  of  dry  weather 
in  1825,  can  probably  not  be  traced  to  its 
having  been  better  shaded  then  than  it  is  at 
present. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Lancaster 
Farmer  have  access  to  a  record  of  the  state 
of  the  weather,  the  quantity  of  rain-fall  in  a 
year,  dry  seasons  or  wet  seasons,  will  find  that 
a  hundred  years  ago,  there  were  dry  years  and 
wet  years.  That  in  some  years  springs  failed 
and  rivulets  dried  up;  that  in  other  years 
springs  issued  forth  where  none  were  known 
before  and  creeks  were  swollen  to  overflow- 
ing- 

Again  Mr.  R.  thinks  that  new  countries  are 
more  subject  to  drought  than  old  and  well  culti- 
vated districts.  In  the  next  place  reference  is 
made  of  a  dry  season  in  Kansas  ;  but  we  also 
hear  of  the  destuictive  floods  along  the  Missis- 
sippi and  other  rivers  of  the  AVest  caused  by 
excessive  rains.  Mr.  R.'s  opinion  about  the 
unequal  quantity  of  rain-fall  in  thunder  show- 
ers in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  crops,  as  also  the  supposed 
lake   under    Lancaster    City,   and   Professor 
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Espy's  theory  of  smoke  causing  rain  is  more 
in  the  imagination  than  in  the  reality. 

In  the  year  1838  the  fall  was  so  dry  that  the 
pasture  fields  in  Lancaster  county  were  en- 
tirely parched  up  so  that  no  grass  for  pasture 
remained  scarcely,  yet  the  streams  were  not 
correspondingly  low.  The  winter  before  snow 
fell  heavily  and  the  fore  part  of  the  summer 
was  wet,  which  causes'1  combined,  gave  the 
springs  and  the  streams  power  to  resist  the 
effects  of  the  dry  spell  of  weather  in  the  after 
part  of  the  summer  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Since  Mr.  Heist's  article  was  published  in 
May,  we  have  had  both  a  dry  and  a  wet  time, 
and  the  old  stoiy  of  dry  weather,  dust,  scarce 
pasture,  and  water  mills  lacking  power  re- 
vived ;  yet  the  rain  came  in  torrents,  and  such 
a  Hood  that  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhab- 
itant the  like  had  never  been  seen  or  heard  of 
in  Lancaster  county. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


CORRESPONDENCE    FROM    YOLO 
COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Feb.  4, 1870. 

Dear  Sir  :-Wc  have  had  the  finest  season 
for  putting  in  crops  that  I  ever  remember  of. 
More  grain  crops  are  in  the  ground  now  than 
in  previous  years  in  March.  I  saw  volunteer 
wheat  on  Sunday  ten  inches  high.  We  had 
heavy  white  frosts  from  Dec.  23d  to  Jan.  15th  ; 
even  on  my  place  ice  one-eighth  inch  thick, 
but  orange  trees  kept  on  growing.  Wc  have 
had  several  fine  rains  since  November.  Last 
week  a  slow,  drizzly  rain,  which  all  went  into 
the  ground,  followed  by  hazy,  dewy  days  and 
nights,  with  no  frost,  and  now  warm  days  with 
promise  of  being  an  earlier  season  than  last 
by  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  I  planted  beans  last 
year  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  this  year 
would  bave  planted  the  31st  of  January  if  my 
plowman  had  not  failed  me,  so  I  expect  to 
plant  them  to-day.  I  sowed  my  oats  on  Mon- 
day. The  whole  country  is  in  wheat  again. 
They  don't  even  raise  barley  enough  for  feed, 
and  rarely  ever  oats.  They  have  an  idea  that 
oats  won't  do  well. 

Wheat  is  now  #1.44  to  $1.55  per  100  lbs  ;  bar- 
ley, scarce,  $1.25;  hay,  loose,  #12  per  ton. 
Labor  is  high,  white  men  get  from  #30  to  &40 
a  month,  Chinese  laborers  #7  a  week  and  board 
themselves,  we  finding  a  house,  or  shed,  or 
shanty  for  them,  and  $25  as  cooks,  and  board- 


ing, working  also  in  the  fields  if  they  have 
spare  time.  Harvest  wages  last  year  $2  per 
day,  and  $3  to  $4  for  feeders  or  thrashers. 
Wages  are  lower  near  San  Francisco  then  in 
the  interior.  You  mention  earthquakes,  why 
we  never  hardly  think  of  them.  I  have  only 
observed  two  since  I  am  here  :  once,  four 
years  ago,  and  once  since  I  live  in  Yoly  Co., 
the  great  one,  as  it  is  called,  which  did  much 
damage  in  San  Francisco.  The  salubrity  and 
beauty  of  the  climate  makes  up  for  all  the 
earthquakes.  We  have  no  extreme  cold,  nor 
storms,  such  as  are  frequent  all  over  the  East 
from  Texas  to  Maine.  Even  our  so  called 
rainy  winters  are  not  as  bad  as  the  showery 
and  thunder  storms  all  through  the  South  from 
June  to  October.  For  my  part,  I  could  not  be 
better  suited  if  I  had  the  making  of  the  climate 
myself. 

On  re-perusing  your  letter,  I  find  inquiry 
about  the  yams.  I  sent  on  several  varieties  to 
Mr.  Wm.  R.  Prince,  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
There  are  yams  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  in  the 
Chinese  market  stores  in  San  Francisco.  Many 
things  which  I  was  uncertain  whether  they 
were  yams  or  not.  I  raised  the  long  kind  when 
I  resided  at  Oakland,  but  could  never  dig  them 
out. 

I  shall  go  to  San  Francisco  shortly,  and  will 
look  around.  There  are  many  kinds,  some 
like  the  roots  of  dahlias,  some  like  turnips, 
some  shaped  like  sweet  potatoes,  and  lady 
finger  shaped,  &c.  I  don't  think  any  of  them 
grow  deep  except  the  one  you  have.  I  had 
intended  sending  Mr.  Prince  more  of  them,  but 
when  I  heard  of  his  death  I  no  longer  thought 
of  hunting  them  up  ;  but  now  that  you  remind 
me  of  it,  I  will  look  after  them,  and  go  into 
raising  them  myself  also. 

D.  E.  II.  to  J.  B.  G. 


LUNAR  INFLUENCE. 

March  7th,  1870. 
Messrs.  Editors  : — Has  the  moon  any  in- 
fluence on  mundane  affairs  ?  Do  fences  sink 
into  the  ground  when  set  while  the  sign  is 
down  ?  Does  the  meat  shrink  in  the  pot  if 
killed  during  the  decrease  of  the  moon,  or 
swell  up  and  remain  plump  if  the  animal  is 
killed  during  the  increase  r"  Do  shingles  on 
a  roof  la}'  fiat  if  put  on  when  the  sign  is  down, 
or  rise  up  all  ruffled,  when  the  sign  is  up  ?  Do 
vegetables  planted  in  the  increase  prove  more 
vigorous ;  or  if  planted  when  the  moon  is 
past  the  full,  or  decreasing,  are  they  less  vie;- 
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orous?  Should  root  crops,  such  as  potatoes, 
onions,  etc.,  be  planted  while  the  sign  is 
down  ?  Should  such  plants  as  produce  forage 
above  ground,  as  cereals,  clover,  peas,  beans, 
etc.,  be  sown  or  planted  when  the  sign  is  up  ? 
Opinions  are  at  variance,  as  those  who  sow 
the  seed  when  the  sign  is  up,  claim  a  more 
vigorous  growth  and  greater  forage;  while  those 
of  the  opposite  opinion  claim  that  if  seeds  be 
sown  when  the  sign  is  down,  the  plants  take 
better  root,  and  are  less  subject  to  upheaval 
by  frost,  or  drying  out  during  a  drouth. 

I  have  known  women  who  always  planted 
their  llowcr  seeds  during  the  hour  of  full  moon, 
saying  the  plants  would  be  more  thrifty,  and 
would  produce  a  greater  proportion  of  double 
flowers.  I  have  known  a  farmer  who  always 
cleaned  the  ditches  in  his  meadow  when  the  sign 
was  down,  and  his  idea  for  so  doing  was  that  the 
earth  would  then  remain  more  compact,  which 
would  prevent  the  water  from  sinking.  I  told 
him  he  ought  to  clean  them  when  the  sign 
was  up,  as  then  the  water  would  remain  up 
also;  but  when  the  sign  was  down  the  water 
would  sink.  It  confused  him  so,  that  ever 
after  he  mauaged  to  do  the  cleaning  when  he 
had  the  time,  and  the  ground  was  in  order, 
wilbout  referring  to  the  almanac. 

I  have  known  people  to  say,  there  was  a 
certain  day  or  hour  during  the  year  that 
the  mere  stroke  of  an  axe,  or  hammer,  on  the 
stem  of  a  tree,  would  be  certain  death  to  that 
tree.  Then  'tis  said,  there  is  also  a  certain 
day  in  winter,  when,  if  trees  are  cut  down, 
the  wood  will  remain  sound  a  much  longer 
period  than  if  cut  down  at  any  other  time. 
Briars,  too,  may  be  dug  up  on  a  certain  day 
in  August,  when  the  roots  will  not  sprout. 
Once  I  tried  this  experiment  in  some  fence 
corners  where  the  blackberry  was  trying  to 
get  possession,  and  though  a  few  came  up  the 
next  season,  they  appeared  sickly,  and  ulti- 
mately died. 

I  have  taken  notice  many  seasons  that 
apple  trees  getting  into  flower  during  the  wane 
of  the  moon — that  is,  from  full  to  new  moon — 
rarely  produce  any  fruit.  I  noticed  a  singular 
instance  of  this  moon  theory,  some  three  or 
four  years  since,  in  a  neighbor's  orchard.  All 
the  trees  but  two  or  three  of  a  different  variety 
bloomed  while  the  moon  was  decreasing,  and 
very  few  apples  were  on  any  of  these  trees ; 
while  the  two  or  three  trees  were  an  exception. 
These  coming  into  bloom  a  week  or  ten  days 
later,   just  after  the  now  moon  was  on   the 


increase,  and  these  trees  were  so  overloaded 
with  the  finest  of  fruit,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  prop  the  limbs  all  around,  to  prevent 
the  weight  of  fruit  breaking  them  down. 

Do  we  not  have  a  confirmation  of  lunar  in- 
fluence on  the  weather  this  present  winter? 
During  mid-winter  the  new  moon  was  on  its 
southern  travels,  or  southings  until  quite  re- 
cently, when  its  greatest  southern  declination 
has  terminated,  and  now  the  new  moon  is  again 
going  northward.  Thus  we  have  had  moder- 
ate and  mild  weather  in  mid-winter,  and  now 
when  wc  would  very  much  like  to  have  spring, 
we  are  getting  winter  weather.  However,  the 
lunar  influences  arc  not  as  unfailing  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  as  there  are 
other  influences  operating.  The  wind,  that 
great  regulator  of  temperature,  sweeping  from 
the  North  Pole  Avill  bring  cold,  and  from  the 
South,  warm  air,  thus  counteracting  the  lunar 
influences. 

We  have  it  on  record  by  high  authority, 
"  That  the  moon  and  the  planets  were  placed 
in  the  heavens  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  for 
years  and  for  days."  We  know  that  the  Moon 
has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  ocean,  raising 
the  water  during  its  course,  as  wc  see  by  the 
tides.  We  can  not  but  suppose  that  this  in- 
fluence is  also  at  the  same  time  operating  on 
the  air,  the  atmosphere,  a  far  less  ponderable 
substance  than  water.  If,  then  the  air  being 
invisible,  the  lunar  influence  on  it  will  also  be 
invisible.  May  not  its  effeds  be  apparent  by 
its  action  on  animate  and  inanimate  matter  ? 
As  the  meat  in  the  pot,  the  shingles  on  the 
roof,  the  laying  of  fences,  cutting  timber, 
briars,  planting  seeds,  roots,  &c,  &c,  and  in- 
fluencing the  inflorescence  of  our  fruit  trees,  to 
make  them  fruit-bearing  or  barren  ;  regulating 
more  or  less  the  weather  to  become  cold  or 
warm,  wet  or  dry?  These  arc  questions  that 
have  been  agitated  by  the  scientific  savaus  for 
thousands  of  years  without  coming  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  Many  a  scientist  having 
admitted  that  there  is  some  truth  amongst  a 
great  deal  of  rubbish.  Whilst  others  would 
be  wise,  have  from  time  to  time  scouted  at 
such  a  preposterous  idea,  that  the  planets  can 
have  any  influence  on  mundane  affairs,  with- 
out so  much  as  examining  into  the  matter,  but 
by  a  single  word,  superstition,  have  condemned 
the  whole  as  ignorance  !  Still,  with  all  the  ar- 
tillery of  the  scientific  world  hurled  against  this 
remnant  of  superstitious  belief  as  they  term 
it,  the  uneducated  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and 
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more  or  less  among  all  nations,  there  is  still  a 
lingering  belief  handed  down  from  sire  to  son, 
that  such  influence  does  really  exist,  and  as  a 
consequence  many  there  are  who  most  religi- 
ously believe  "  there's  something  in  it,"  and 
regulate  their  farming,  floral,  and  othcr.opera- 
tions  by  this,  perhaps,  remnant  of  superstition. 

J.  B.  G. 


THE  HORSE  AND  HIS  TREATMENT. 

BY  JOHN  Q.   TA'GGART. 

Editors  of  Lancaster  Farmer  :— I  pro- 
pose to  submit  a  few  reflections  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  horse  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  as  your  journal  circulates 
amongst  the  farming  community,  most  of  your 
readers  will  feel  some  interest  in  this  subject. 
Although  much  has  already  been  written  upon 
this  subject,  yet  I  feel  that  it  is  by  no  means, 
as  yet,  exhausted.  Your  readers  will,  I  hope, 
consider  what  is  here  said  as  written  by  way 
of  introduction  to  what  will  hereafter  appear 
in  the  Farmer,  from  month  to  month.  As 
there  has  been  so  much  written  on  different 
treatment,  it  will  not,  I  presume,  be  out  of 
place  to  give  to  the  noble  animal  all  the  kind- 
ness, or  as  much  kind  treatment,  as  you  would 
to  any  of  your  own  household.  How  distress- 
ing it  is  to  see  the  horse  that  has  taken  sud- 
denly ill,  when  racked  by  pain,  and  how  al- 
most human  he  appears  when  he  looks  you  in 
the  face  and  whickers,  meaning  almost  to  say: 
"  Give  me  some  remedy  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  ease  me  of  my  pain."  There  are  great 
wrongs  perpetrated  by  the  grooms,  and  I 
would  here  state,  that  a  great  many  who  have 
the  care  of  horses  think  they  know  more  about 
the  horse  than  any  veterinary  surgeon.  This 
should  not  be.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
man  who  owns  the  horse  ought,  and  in  fact 
should,  compel  the  groom  to  go  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  physician.  I  have  known 
grooms  to  go  contrary  to  directions  that  have 
been  given,  thereby  endangering  the  lives  of 
horses.  I  would  advise  farmers  in  giving 
medicine  internally,  thai  it  be  given  in 
liquid  form  and  not  in  the  form  of  balls.  The 
reason  forgiving  it  in  liquid  form  is.  that  it  is 
easier  of  digestion,  and  effects  more  readily 
what  is  intended.  On  the  other  hand,  by  giv- 
ing balls  you  cannot  get  all  into  the  horse,  and 
when  you  do,  it  takes  it  longer  to  act  upon  the 
system.     Every  farmer  should  have  a  horn  for 


drenching  his  horses,  as  this  is  much  better 
than  the  old  plan  of  using  the  bottle.  The 
bottle  is  dangerous,  and  in  fact  some  horses 
have  lost  their  lives  by  getting  glass  into  their 
stomachs.  In  my  next  I  will  communicate 
some  hints  on  the  foot  and  the  shoeing  of  the 
same,  and  will  give  therein  my  practical  ex- 
perience of  eighteen  years. 


THE    LANCASTER    HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Many  persons  do  not  know  what  our  society 
is  like.  We  would  simply  say, come  and  see. 
We  meet  the  first  Monday  in  each  month,  be- 
tween 1  and  2  o'clock,  in  the  Orphans'  Court 
Room,  where  you  may  see  practical  farmers 
and  fruit  growers,  all  interested  in  such  mat- 
ters as  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
commuuity.  A  neighbor  came  to  see  us  at 
our  exhibition  last  fall,  and  expressed  himself 

thus:    "Mr. ,  if  you  see  proper,  you 

may  recommend  me  at  your  next  meeting  for 
a  member  of  your  society.  I  am  so  well  pleased 
with  the  kind  of  people  that  your  society  is 
composed  of,  that  I  would  like  to  join   with 

you."    All  right,  Mr. ,  we  shall  do  so. 

"We  are  glad  to  see  you  come ;  bring  along 
your  neighbors,  and  we  will  try  to  do  each 
other  good. 

Question. — Are  there  any  cheap  water 
wheels  in  the  market,  suitable  for  pumping 
water,  or  turning  a  grindstone,  or  other  ma-1 
chines  of  {  up  to  1  horse  power?  If  so,  name 
the  price,  and  how  much  fall  of  water  is  neces- 
sary, &c. 

A  Correction. — In  my  hints  on  horticul- 
ture, I  meant  to  say  that  the  raspberries 
shonld  be  cropped  back,  to  suit  the  different 
kinds.  In  the  printing  it  is  made  to  read 
propped  back,  which  is  wrong.  It  requires  a 
little  judgment  to  trim  them  properly. 

John  B.  Ert.. 


Messrs  Eds.  : — Will  you  inform  us  through 
the  Farmer,  why  seeds  will  not  germinate 
when  buried  beneath  the  soil  such  a  depth  that 
atmospheric  air  cannot  reach  it?      Manor. 


A  housekeeper  caught  forty-two  rats  in  one 
night  by  exchanging  for  a  barrel  of  oats  that 
had  been  visited  by  the  varmints,  a  barrel  of 
water  covering  the  surface  with  chaff.  The 
victims  unconsciously  pitched  in  and  met  a 
watery  grave. 
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MEETING    OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL 

AND    HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  in  the  Orphans'  Court  Room,  Mon- 
day, March,  7th,  1870.  In  the  absence  of  the 
president,  Levi  S.  Reist,  vice-president  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  after  which  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Franklin  J.  Lefevre,  of  Strasburg  township, 
and  Johnson  Miller,  of  Warwick,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

Reports  of  standing  committees  on  crops 
were  submitted  ;  Levi  S.  Reist  reported  that 
in  his  opinion  the  crops  of  wheat  throughout 
his  section  of  the  county  last  year,  would 
average  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  He  added 
that  the  corn  crops  was  not  as  good  as  that  of 
the  former  year.  He  does  not  agree  with  the 
opinion  that  the  injury  to  the  wheat  during 
the  past  year  has  hecn  owing  to  the  weevil. 
He  attributes  it  rather  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ence ;  some  suppose  a  dciiciency  of  silica  in  the 
ground, but  that  they  are  mistaken  is  manifest 
from  the  strength  of  the  straw.  The  cause 
was,  as  he  believed,  owing  to  spells  of  extreme 
heat  or  cold  at  the  time  the  wheat  was  matur- 
ing.   The  prospect  of  the  fruit  crop  is  good. 

John  G.  Rush,  of  Pequea,  reported  for  his 
township  that  the  average  of  last  year's  crop 
of  wheat  was  eighteen  bushels  per  acre  ;  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop  has  been  sold.  The  white 
was  much  better  than  the  red  varieties,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  double  the  quantity  of  the 
former  was  sown  for  this  year's  crop.    The 


prospect  for  this  year's  crop  is  not  very  favor- 
able. The  fruit  prospects  are  good.  The 
tobacco  crop  of  last  year  was  about  an  average 
one. 

Hiram  Engle  reported  foi\Doucgal  that  the 
blossom  buds  of  various  fruits  have  passed  the 
ordeal  of  the  late  cold  weather  without  visible 
injury.  Peaches  on  southern  exposures  have 
pushed  forth,  or  swelled,  their  buds  considera* 
bly,  and  altogether  the  prospect  for  a  fruit 
crop  is  very  encouraging.  To  what  extent 
winter  grain  has  suffered  by  the  late  cold,  dry 
winds,  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say ;  yet  there 
being  no  snow,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  has  suffered  some  injury,  judging  from  the 
parched  appearauce  of  the  grain  fields. 

J.  IT.  Brackbill  reported  the  grain  crop 
as  looking  well  for  Strasburg  township,  and 
stated  that  the  yield  of  last  year  was  double 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

M.  I).  Kendig,  of  Manor,  gave  the  average 
of  the  wheat  cropper  acre  in  this  township  as 
twelve  bushels,  yet  stated  that  this  small  yield 
was  owing  to  a  severe  hail  storm  that  had 
passed  over  the  township  last  summer.  Where 
the  hail  had  not  injured,  the  crop  was  better 
than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  corn  crop 
was- found  to  be  eighty  bushels  per  acre. 

H.  R.  Stoner,of  W.  Lampeter,  reported  that 
the  crop  of  this  section  last  year,  was  a  fair 
one,  although  some  fields  were  affected  with 
the  weevil.  The  grain  in  such  fields  was 
shriveled.  This  he  regarded  as  owing  to  the 
weevil ;  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  if  the 
atmosphere  had  any  effect  or  not.  He  spoke 
of  the  red  mildew  in  the  oats.  This  he  thought 
was  also  caused  by  an  insect.  This  insect  had 
been  making  ravages  in  the  Western  States. 

Levi  S.  Reist  and  II.  K.  Stoncr  made  some 
additional  remarks  in  support  of  their  various 
positions. 

J.  B.  Garber  reported  the  average  yield  of 
wheat  in  West  Ilempfield,  at  from  15  to  25 
bushels  per  acre- 

Israel  L.  Landis  reported  the  crops  of  his 
section  last  year  as  average,  but  last  year 
was  an  extra  yield.  He  thinks  that  the  injury 
to  wheat  is  effected  by  the  weevil  or  midge. 
Wheal  on  high  grounds  seems  to  suffer  less 
than  that  in  low  places. 

J.  II.  Brackbill  thought  that  corn  fodder  of 
last  year  was  not  so  valuable  as  formcrty. 

J.  G.  Rush  thought  that  fodder  cut  either 
before  or  after  the  time  of  its  ripening   poss- 
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esses  less  nutritive  qualities,  than  if  taken  off 
at  the  proper  time. 

The  subject  of  Norway  oats  being  taken  up, 
J.  B.  Garher  and  1.  L.  Landis  pronounced 
them  a  humbug. 

J.  G.  Rush  thought  they  might  be  sowed  with 
advantage  in  very  fertile  ground. 

J.  H.  Brackbill  had  succeeded  pretty  well 
with  this  new  kind  of  oats. 

J.  H.  Musser  introduced  a  case  where  over 
100  bushels  of  white  Norway  oats  had  been 
taken  from  an  acre  of  ground. 

J.  B.  Garber  handed  the  Sec'y  a  copy  of  a 
circular  in  regard  to  a  secret  Agricultural 
Society,  and  also  a  copy  of  an  address  de- 
livered before  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion, with  the  request  that  they  be  read.  This 
Society  is  composed  of  men  and  women,  who 
have  si^ns,  pass- words,  and  a  form  of  initia- 
tion, and  who  meet  in  secret  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  husbandry.  These  societies  are 
called  Granges,  and  have  officers  called  Mast- 
ers,Secretaries,  Treasurers,  Gate-keepers,  &c. 
The  address  read  was  delivered  by  William 
Saunders,  Master  of  the  National  Grange  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  at  the  close  of  its 
3rd  annual  session,  held  at  Washington, D.  C, 
Feb.  4, 1870. 

Remarks  were  made  by  various  members  of 
the  society  on  the  question  of  a  secret  society ; 
none  of  them,  however, committed  themselves 
in  its  favor,  nor  yet  felt  disposed  to  condemn 
it  entirely. 

J.  B.Erb  exhibited  a  box  containing  branches 
and  trimmings  of  fruit  trees,  bushes,  vines, 
etc.,  infested  with  insects  and  disease.  Geo. 
W.  Schroyer  had  Hyacinths,  Geraniums  in 
bloom,  Cinerasias,  Tansies,  Browallia,  etc., 
on  exhibition.  Apples  were  exhibited  by 
some  members.  Dr.  Diffenderfer  had  the 
Ortley,  or  Hollow  core  pippin.  Hiram  Engle 
and  Jacob  Witmer  each  had  Smith's  cider. 
John  Zimmerman  exhibited  four  varieties  of 
seedling  verbenas. 

Hiram  Engle  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers grafts  of  the  transcendent  crab  and  Fa- 
mense  apples. 

J.  B.  Garber  also  distributed  cuttings  of 
the  Herricourt  and  Sha  Lea,  or  land  pears. 

A.  K.  Stoner  exhibited  a  bottle  of  cider 
wine,  which  was  test.ee!  with  much  interest  by 
the  members. 

Society  thereupon,  on  motion,  adjourned. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OUR  FRUIT  LIST. 


[  The  "  Pennsylvania  Fruit  Grower's  Soci~ 
ety  "  having  failed  to  agree  upon  a  list  of 
fruits  at  its  meeting  in  January  last,  aud  the 
Lancaster  County  Society  having  made  no 
attempt  in  that  direction,  we  publish  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Germantown  Telegraph,  and 
collated  by  the  veteran  editor  of  that  excellent 
paper  as  a  suitable  catalogue  for  this  locality. 
It  may  not  meet  the  approbation  of  all  our 
readers,  but  having  the  indorsement  of  Maj. 
Frcoes,  ought,  we  think,  to  entitle  it  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  our  fruit  growing 
readers  :  ] 

We  again  present  to  our  readers,  as  the 
time  approaches  for  transplanting,  a  revised 
lisfc  of  fruit  trees,  vines,  &c,  which  we  can 
recommend  for  general  cultivation.  Twelve 
or  fifteen  varieties  of  pears,  and  eight  to  ten 
of  apples,  are  all-sufficient,  provided  they  are 
the  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  locality—  a 
fact  which  each  one,  upon  trial,  must  judge  for 
himself.  Frequently  a  pear,  an  apple,  or  a 
grape  may  do  well  for  a  few  years  and  then 
deteriorate  ;  or  may  do  excellently  well  in  one 
location  and  not  in  another,  though  separated 
by  a  very  narrow  space.  In  such  case  it  had 
better  be  disposed  of  by  grafting  it  with  more 
reliable  varieties.  AVe  have  changed  our 
opinion  respecting  a  number  of  fruits  within 
the  last  half  dozen  years,  and  yet  in  some  of 
the  instances  we  arc  convinced  the  fault  was 
in  the  location  and  soil. 

According  to  our  present  preference,  wo 
should  select  the  following  for  our  own  plant- 
ing : 

STANDARD  PEAKS. 


1. 

Earlv  Catharine 

10. 

Buffum, 

'1 

Juliana, 

11. 

Howell, 

.  1. 

Manning's  Elizab'h 

12. 

Lodge , 

4. 

Tyson, 

13. 

Anjou, 

5. 

Bartlett, 

14. 

Bosc, 

fi. 

Bloodsood, 

15. 

Lawrence, 

7. 

Belle  Lucrative, 

16. 

Arenburg, 

s. 

Seckel, 

17. 

Feaster. 

9. 

Shelden, 

Of  the  above,  from  No.  1  to  6  inclusive  are 
summer  varieties  ;  from  7  to  14,  autumn  ;  and 
15, 1G,  and  17,  winter,  thus  affording  a  suffi- 
cient number  for  each  of  the  periods,  of  the 
best  known  sorts  for  this  region. 
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DWARF  TEARS. 


1.  StMieh.d'Arehange 

2.  Bartlctt, 

3.  Cornice, 

4.  Rosticzer, 

5.  Diel, 
G.  Tysou, 


7.  Belle  Lucrative, 

8.  Lawrence, 

9.  Dearborn's Seedl's 

10.  Feaster, 

11.  M.  Elizabeth, 

12.  Bouesock. 


APPLES. 

1.  Maiden's  Blush,  5.  Smith, 

2.  Baldwin,  6.  Northern  Spy, 
;!.  Russet,  7.  Fornwalder, 
4.  Jefferis,  8.  McLellan. 

We  cannot  publish  a  better  list  of  apples 
than  the  foregoing  for  general  cultivation, 
even  within  a  limited  sphere.  We  have  read 
most  of  the  discussions  in  the  Fruit  Conven- 
tions during  the  past  year,  and  have  not  been 
influenced  to  change  it.  We  might  add  to  it 
almost  indefinitely,  but  it  would  scarcely  be 
improving  it. 

PEACHES. 


1.  Crawford's  Early, 

2.  Hale's  Early. 

3.  Morris  AVhite, 


4.  Oldmixon  (free), 

5.  Crawford's  Late, 

6.  Late  Heath. 


For  two  years  past  we  have  solicited  from 
peach-growers  a  better  general  selection  for 
cultivation,  and  have  had  no  responses;  and 
we  have  seen  nothing  to  induce  us  to  change 
the  above  varieties.  If  any  one  has  one  or 
more  good  new  sorts  to  add  to  the  list,  we 
shall  be  srlad  to  make  them  known. 


GRAPES. 


5.  Creveling, 

6.  Delaware, 

7.  Roger's  No.  32. 


1.  Telegraph, 

2.  Concord, 
8.  Hartford  Prolific, 
4.  Roger's  No.  4, 

The  Salem,  one  of  Roger's  hybrids,  and  the 
best  of  them  all,  has  been  sufficiently  tested 
to  prove  itself  valuable  forgeueral  cultivation. 
(Should  it  prove  equally  productive,  and  free 
from  disease,  as  the  Concord  and  Telegraph, 
it  will  take  the  lead  of  all  of  our  out-door 
grapes. 

CHERRIES. 


1.  May  Duke. 

2.  Early  Richmond, 
3-  Black  Tartarian, 

4.  Black  Eagle, 

5.  Belle  Magnifique, 


G.  Downtou, 

7.  Elton, 

8.  Kentish,  or  Pie. 
0.  Downer's  Late, 

10.  Coe'sTransp'nt. 


Here  is  a  list  of  cherries  that  ought  to 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious,  and  they  are  more 
likely  to  do  well  than  any  we  have  tried.  The 
two  heart  varieties, the  Black  Tartarian,  and 
Black  Eagle,  are  only  excelled  by  the  Gover- 
nor Wood,  which  is  so  uncertain  m  its  crop  as 
not  to  bear  more  than  once  in  five  years. 
Downer's  Late  sometimes  lasts  as  late  as  the 
10th  of  July. 


RASPBERRIES. 

1.  Brinckle's  Orange, 

2.  Hornet, 

3.  Catawissa, 


4.  Philadelphia, 

5.  Clarke, 
G.  Bristol. 


The  three  latter  are  market  varieties,  and 
are  the  best  for  that  purpose  }'et  cultivated. 
The  Blackcaps  we  reject  entirely,  They  arc 
too  seedy,  and  almost  flavorless;  and  though 
productive  enough,  would  not  be  of  ready  sale 
in  markets  where  the  others  arc  lobe  obtained. 
The  Catawissa  is  the  two  crop  variety,  but 
should  be  cultivated  for  the  autumn  crop  only, 
by  cutting  down  the  canes  even  with  the 
ground,  either  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the 
spring.  Brinkle's  Orange  and  Hornet  should 
be  found  in  every  private  garden. 
STRAWBERRIES. 

1.  Russell's  Prolific,     I    .°>.  Hovey's  .Seedling, 

2.  Triomphe  de  Gaud,  I     1.  Albany  Seedling. 
There  are  many  new  sorts  of  strawberries 

making  their  appearance  every  season,  and  no 
doubt  some  of  them  are  very  good ;  but  from 
our  experience  we  have  yet  found  none  to 
equal  Russell's  Prolific  and  Triomphe  or  Ja- 
cunda,  (the  two  latter  being  much  alike,)  for 
private  use,  and  llovey  and  Albany  for 
market. 

cur  i;  ANTS. 
1.  Black  Naples,  |      2.  Red  Dutch. 

There  is  no  red  currant  coming  under  our 
notice  equal  to  the  old  Dutch  variety.  There 
are  some  red  and  white  larger  in  size, but  they 
are  all  inferior  in  quality.  The  Black  Naples 
should  be  found  in  every  garden ,  if  intended  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  make  from  it  a  medi- 
cinal wine. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

1.  Houghton,  |      2.  Downing. 

These  arc  the  only  two  varieties  of  goose- 
berries worth  cultivating.  The  imported  ones, 
though  immense  in  size,  are  worthless  from 
mildew. 

BLACKBERRIE   . 

1.  New-Rochellc,  |      2.  Dorchester, 

3.  Wilson's  Early. 

The  Wilson  may  be  regarded  as  the  best, 
from  its  more  generally  maturing  and  retain- 
ing its  quality  longer. 

It  is  better  that  those  who  intend  to  culti- 
vate fruit  and  have  to  make  purchases,  should 
take  this  list  with  them  to  the  nursery,  and 
adhere  to  it  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  not  fair 
to  the  nurseryman  to  ask  him  for  a  list  of  the 
best  sorts,  as  he  has  all  kinds  to  sell  to  accom- 
modate every  taste  and  demand. 
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PRUNING. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  management  of  trees. 
From  the  removal  of  the  seeding  plant  from 
the  seed  bed,  through  all  of  its  successive 
stages  of  growth  and  maturity,  pruning,  to 
some  extent  and  for  some  purpose ,  is  neces- 
sary. It  may.  therefore,  be  reasonably  pre- 
sumed, that  no  one  is  capable  of  managing 
trees  successfully,  and  especially  those  con- 
ducted under  certain  forms  more  or  less  op- 
posed to  nature,  without  knowing  well  how  to 
prune,  what  to  prune,  and  when  to  prune. 
This  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  structure  of  trees,  because 
the  pruning  applied  to  a  tree  must,  aside  from 
the  general  principles  on  which  all  pruning 
depends,  be  adapted  to  its  particular  habits 
of  growth  and  mode  of  bearing  its  fruit.  The 
idea  that  our  bright  American  sun  and  clear 
atmosphere  render  pruning  an  almost  unne- 
cessary operation,  has  not  only  been  inculca- 
ted by  horticultural  writers  but  has  been  acted 
upon  in  practice  to  such  an  extent  that  more 
than  three-fourths  of  all  the  bearing  fruit  trees 
in  the  country,  at  the  present  time,  arc  either 
lean,  misshapen  skeletons,  or  the  heads  arc 
perfect  masses  of  wood,  unable  to  yield  more 
than  one  bushel  of  fruit  in  ten,  well  matured, 
colored,  and  ripened. 

This  is  actually  the  case  even  in  what  may 
be  called,  in  comparison,  well  managed  or- 
chards. Look  at  the  difference  between  the 
fruits  produced  on  young  and  old  trees.  The 
former  arc  open,  the  fruits'  are  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  only  large 
and  perfect,  but  their  skins  are  smooth  and 
brilliant,  as  though  they  were  painted  and 
polished.  This  ought  to  teach  us  something 
about  pruning ;  but  this  is  only  one  point. 
We  prune  one  portion  of  a  tree  to  reduce  its 
vigor  and  favor  the  growth  of  another  and 
weaker  part.  We  prune  a  stem,  a  branch  or 
a  shoot  to  produce  ramifications  of  these  parts, 
and  thus  change  or  modify  the  form  of  the 
whole  tree.  We  prune  to  induce  fruitfuluess, 
and  to  diminish  it.  We  prune  in  the  growing 
as  well  as  in  the  dormant  season  ;  and,  finally, 
we  prune  both  roots  and  branches.  Thus  we 
may  see  that  pruning  is  applied  to  all  parts  of 
the  tree,  at  all  seasons,  and  to  produce  the 
most  opposite  results. 

Those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the 
culture,  have   observed  that  young  trees  in 


nursery  rows  have  a  tendency  to  increase  in 
height  without  acquiring  a  well-proportioned 
increase  in  diameter.  In  certain  cases,  this 
want  of  proportion  becomes  so  great,  that  the 
tree  bends  under  its  own  weight;  and  hence, 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  some  method  of 
propping  it  up.  This  condition  is  attributable 
to  several  causes.  First,  the  absence  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  air  and  light  around  the 
stem,  to  enable  the  leaves  on  it  to  fulfill  their 
functions  properly.  The  formation  of  new 
wood  depends  upon  the  elaborating  process 
carried  on  in  the  leaves,  and  this  process  can 
be  maintained  only  in  a  free  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious 
that  any  part  of  the  tree  excluded  from  the 
action  of  these  agents  cannot  keep  pace  in 
growth  with  the  other  parts  to  which  they 
have  full  access.  In  nursery  rows,  as  trees 
are  usually  planted,  the  stems,  after  the  first 
year's  growth,  are  to  a  great  extent,  excluded 
from  the  light ;  consequently  the  buds  and 
leaves  on  them  cannot  perform  their  parts  in 
the  creation  of  new  wood.  The  top  of  the 
tree,  however,  is  fully  exposed,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  makes  a  rapid  growth  towards  the 
free  air  and  light.  When  this  is  continued  for 
two  or  three  years  in  succession,  the  tree  be- 
comes top-heavy,  the  quantity  of  woody  fibre 
at  the  top  is  as  great  as,  and  it  may  be  greater 
than,  at  the  bottom  ;  and  hence  it  bends  under 
its  own  weight. 

This  natural  tendency,  and  the  exclusion  of 
light  from  the  stems  of  nursery  trees,  by  their 
closeness  to  one  another,  are  the  chief  causes 
of  weak  and  crooked  trees,  to  counteract 
which  we  resort  to  pruning.  In  "  heading 
down"  a  }Toung  tree,  we  cut  away  one-third  or 
half  ('f  the  length  of  the  stem,  and  this  re- 
moves the  actively  growing  parts;  the  sap 
must  then  find  new  channels.  Its  whole  force 
is  directed  to  the  buds  that  were  before  dor- 
mant, they  are  excited  into  growth,  and  pro- 
duce new  wood  and  leaves  ;  these  send  down 
new  layers  of  woody  fibre  on  the  old  stem, 
and  it  increases  it  rapidly  in  height,  the  base 
is  two  or  three  times  as  thick  as  the  top,  and 
possesses  sufficient  strength  to  maintain  an 
erect  position. 

Maintaining  an  equal  growth  among  the 
branches  of  a  tree  is  conducted  on  the  same 
principle.  Branches  that  are  more  favorably 
placed  than  others,  appropriate  more  than 
their  due  proportion  of  the  sap,  and  growing 
too  vigorously,  are  checked  by  removing  more 
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or  less  of  their  growing  points ;  this  lessens 
the  flow  of  sap  to  that  point,  and  it  naturally 
takes  its  course  to  the  "growing  parts  of  the 
weaker  branches  that  were  left  entire,  and 
thus  a  balance  is  restored. 

It  frequently  happens  that  trees,  from  cer- 
tain causes,  become  stunted,  and  almost  cease 
to  grow;  the  sap  vessels  become  contracted, 
and  every  part  assumes  a  comparatively  dor- 
mant condition.  In  such  cases,  they  are  cut 
back,  the  number  of  their  buds  aud  leaves  is  re- 
duced, and  the  whole  force  of  the  sap  is  made  to 
act  upon  the  small  number  remaining,  and  en- 
ables them  to  produce  vigorous  young  shoots  ; 
these  send  down  new  woody  matter  to  the 
stem,  new  roots  arc  also  formed,  and  thus  the 
whole  tree  is  renewed  and  invigorated. 

Pruning  to  induce  fruitfulness  is  conducted 
on  the  principle  that  whatever  is  favorable  to 
rapid,  vigorous  growth,  is  unfavorable  to  the 
immediate  production  of  fruit.  Hence,  the 
object  in  view  must  be  to  check  growth,  and 
impede  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  just  the  op- 
posite of  pruning  to  renew  growth.  The 
only  period  at  which  this  pruning  can  be  per- 
formed, is  after  vegetation  has  commenced. 
If  a  tree  be  severely  pruned  immediately  after 
it  has  put  forth  its  leaves,  it  receives  such  a 
check  as  to  be  unable  to  produce  a  vigorous 
growth  the  same  season;  the  sap  is  impeded 
in  its  circulation,  and  the  result  is  that  a  large 
number  of  the  young  shoots  that  would  have 
made  vigorous  wood  branches,  had  they  not 
been  checked,  assume  the  character  of  fruit 
spurs  and  branches.  Pinching  is  the  principal 
mode  of  pruning  to  promote  fruitfulness.  It 
depends  upon  the  above  principle,  of  impeding 
the  circulation  of  the  sap  and  checking  growth. 

Pruning  the  Roots. — This  is  practiced  as 
well  to  promote  fruitfulness  as  to  lessen  the 
dimensions  of  trees.  The  roots  arc  the  organs 
that  absorb  from  the  ground  the  principal 
food  of  the  tree,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  size  and  activity,  other  things  being 
equal,  arc  the  vigor  and  growth  of  the  stem 
and  branches.  Hence,  when  a  tree  is  de- 
prived of  a  certain  portion  of  its  roots,  its 
supply  of  food  from  the  soil  is  lessened,  growth 
is  checked,  the  sap  moves  slowly  in  its  chan- 
nels, is  better  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  and 
the  young  branches  and  buds  begin  to  assume 
a  fruitful  character.  Roots  arc  also  pruned  to 
prevent  them  from  penetrating  too  deeply 
into  the  earth,  and  induce  the  formation  of 


lateral  roots  near  the  surface,  similar  to  the 
cutting  back  of  a  stem  to  produce  lateral 
branches;  the  principle  is  the  same. 


HOW  HENRY  WARD  REECHER  CAME 

TO  EDIT  AX  AGRICULTURAL 

PAPER. 

[Everything  emanating  from  such  an  original 
and  vigorous  thinker  as  Mr.  Beecher,  "  wise 
or  otherwise,"  must  possess  an  interest  that 
few  other  men  can  command,  and  especially 
when  the  mass  of  what  he  says  is  leavened 
with  as  much  truth  as  the  following,  which 
we  clip  from  the  columns  of  an  able  cotem- 
porary.  We  commend  it  to  the  careful 
perusal  of  our  readers,  believing  they  may  be 
able  to  extract  some  useful  hints  in  the  various 
departments  of  agricultural  experience.] 

About  thirty  years  ago,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  settled  at  Indianapolis,  the  capi- 
tal of  Indiana.  In  addition  to  the  duties  that 
are  usually  performed  by  "  country  parsons," 
he  edited  an  Agricultural  paper  called  The 
Western  Farmer  and  Gardener.  It  may  be  of 
some  service  to  the  young — and  also  to  some 
clergymen — as  showing  how  valuable  the  frag- 
ments of  time  may  become,  if  mention  is 
made  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Beecher  be- 
came prepared  to  edit  the  Western  Fanner. 
Wc  will  let  him  tell  this  in  his  own  words  : 

"  The  continued  taxation  of  daily-  preaching, 
extending  through  months,  and  once  through 
eighteen  consecutive  months,  without  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  day,  began  to  wear  upon 
the  nerves,  and  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
seek  some  relaxation.  Accordingly  wc  used, 
after  each  week-night's  preaching,  to  drive  the 
sermon  out  of  our  heads  by  some  alterative 
reading. 
"  In  the  State  Library  were  Loudon's  works— 
his  encyclopedias  of  Horticulture,  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  of  Architecture.  We  fell  upon  them, 
and  for  years  almost  monopolized  them. 

"In  our  little  one-story  cottage,  after  the 
day's  work  was  done,  we  poured  over  these 
monuments  of  an  almost  incredible  industry, 
and  read,  wc  suppose,  not  only  ever}'  line,  but 
much  of  it  many  times  over  ;  until  at  length 
wc  had  a  topographical  knowledge  of  many  of 
the  fine  English  estates — quite  as  intimate,  we 
dare  sajr,  as  was  possessed  by  many  of  their 
truant  owners. 

"  In  this  way,  through  several  years,  wc 
gradually  accumulated  materials,  and  became 
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familiar  with  facts  aud  principles  which  paved 
the  way  for  our  editorial  labors." 

In  Agriculture ,  as  in  Theology,  Mr.  Beecher 
had  a  way  of  his  own,  and  was  not  trammeled 
by  the  schools,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  Farmer  : 

OUR  CREED. 

We  believe  in  small  farms  aud  thorough  cul- 
tivation. 

We  believe  that  soil  loves  to  eat,  as  well  as 
its  owner,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  manured. 

We  believe  in  large  crops  which  leave  the 
land  better  than  they  found  it— making  both 
the  farmer  and  tbe  farm  rich  at  once. 

We  believe  in  going  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
and,  therefore,  in  deep  plowing,  and  enough 
of  it.    All  the.  better  if  with  a  sub-soil  plow. 

We  believe  that  every  farm  should  own  a 
good  farmer. 

We  believe  that  the  best  fertilizer  of  any 
soil  is  a  spirit  of  industry,  enterprise,  and  in- 
telligence ;  without  this,  lime  and  gypsum, 
bones  and  green  manure,  marl  and  guano,  will 
be  of  little  use. 

We  believe  in  good  fences,  good  barns,  good 
farm-houses,  good  stock,  good  orchards,  and 
children  enough  to  gather  the  fruit. 

We  believe  in  a  clean  kitchen,  a  neat  wife 
in  it,  a  spinning-piano,  a  clean  cupboard,  a 
clean  dairy,  and  a  clean  conscience. 

We  firmly  disbelieve  in  farmers  that  will  not 
improve ;  in  farms  that  grow  poorer  every  year; 
in  starveling  cattle ;  in  farmers'  boys  turn- 
ing into  clerks  and  merchants  ;  in  farmers' 
daughters  unwilling  to  work,  and  in  all  farm- 
ers ashamed  of  their  vocation,  or  who  drink 
whiskey  till  honest  people  are  ashamed  of 
them. 


A  FEW  GOOD  RECEIPTS. 

STEWED  MUTTON. 

Stew  three  pounds  of  a  neck  of  mutton  for 
stock  the  day  before,  which  will  make  about 
two  quarts  ;  take  a  loin  of  mutton,  cut  it  into 
chops,  with  all  the  fat  taken  off,  put  it  into  the 
stock  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  two  hours;  add 
onions,  turnips,  carrots,  and  small  potatoes, 
with  three  pints  of  green  peas,  and  a  head  of 
celery.  Six  minutes  before  serving  it  add  milk 
dumplings. 

TOM  ATA   AND  OKRA  SOUP. 

A  leg  of  beef  put  on  with  six  quarts  of  wa- 
ter at  nine  o'clock,  boiled  slowly,  skimming 
oft'  all  the  grease  as  it  rises ;  at  eleven  o'clock 


put  in  five  dozen  okras,  leaving  out  the 
stalks  and  cut  in  slices  ;  six  dozen  tomatoes, 
taking  off  the  skins;' six  onions,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt ;  let  it  boil  until  three  o'clock.  ■ 

CREAM  TIE. 

Six  eggs,  two  teacups  of  sugar,  two  and  one- 
half  do.  of  Hour,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar,  stirred  in  the  flour ;  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda  dissolved  in  two  teaspoonsful  of  cold  wa- 
ter, stirred  in  the  last  thing ;  the  grated  rind 
of  one  lemon.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  on  jelly 
cake  plates. 

BLANC  MANGE. 

One  pint  of  milk  and  one  pint  of  cream,  one 
oz.  of  isinglass,  half  anoz.  of  bitter  almonds, 
blanched  and  pounded ;  dissolve  the  isinglass 
in  half  pint  of  hot  water  over  night.  In 
pounding  the  almonds  add  a  little  rose  or 
orange  flower  water  to  prevent  them  oiling. 
Put  all  these  ingredients  into  a  kettle  and  boil 
them  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  then  strain  it 
through  thin  muslin,  sweeten  to  your  taste; 
it  will  take  about  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sugar.  Stir  it  frequently,  and  when  nearly 
cold  put  in  a  wineglass  of  rose  water  ;  when 
it  looks  like  thick  cream  dip  the  molds  in  cold 
water  and  pour  in  the  blanc  mange. 

ITALIAN  CREAM. 

Boil  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  one  pint  of 
water  until  reduced  to  one-half;  when  cool  stir 
it  into  one  quart  of  cream,  four  wineglasses  of 
Maderia,  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  the  juice  of 
one  lemon ;  strain  it  and  pour  it  in  molds.  This 
will  make  one  large  or  two  small-sized  ones. 

SODA  BISCUITS. 

Three  pints  of  flour,  one  pint  of  milk,  one- 
quarter  pound  of  butter,  three  teaspoonsful 
of  cream  of  tartar  mixed  in  the  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  soda  mixed  in  the  milk. 

FOR  CURING  "DRIED  BEEF." 

Take  eight  pounds  of  coarse  salt,  four  gal- 
lons of  water,  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  four 
pounds  coarse  brown  sugar  ;  boil  for  oue  hour  ; 
strain,  and  when  cold,  pour  ov3r  the  beef. 
Let  it  remain  eight  or  ten  days,  then  hang  up 
to  drain,  aud  may  be  hungup  in  a  warm  room 
for  two  weeks,  and  then  smoke  if  it  is  desired. 

TO  TICKLE  RED  CABBAGE. 

Take  a  head  of  the  largest  red  cabbage  and 
slice  it  very  thin,  shake  on  it  a  little  coarse 
salt  and  let  it  rest  twenty-four  hours  to  drain. 
Boil  an  ounce  of  black  pepper  and  an  ounce 
of  allspice  in  a  quart  of  viuegar,  and  when 
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cold,  pour  it  over  the  cabbage ;  then  pack  it 
close  and  keep  it  well  covered. 

TO  CLEAN  SILK. 

Pare  and  slice  thin  three  hashed  potatoes  ; 
pour  on  them  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and 
let  it  stand  till  cold.  Strain  the  water  and 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol;  sponge  the 
silk  on  the  right  side,  and  when  half  dry,  iron 
it  on  the  wrong  side. — Germanfoini  Telegraph. 

* 

AN  ARGUMENT  IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE 
MULE. 

1st.  The  capital  invested  in  mules  docs  not 
need  renewal  so  soon,  as  they  will  last  almost 
twice  as  long  as  a  horse,  and  do  equal  work. 

2d.  If  well  broken  (and  they  are  no  trouble 
to  break,  if  the  person  handling  them  treats 
them  as  all  brutes  should  be  treated  when 
being  taught  anything — with  caution,  firmness, 
and  gentleness.)  They  combine  all  that  is 
needed  in  a  farm  team  more  than  horses. 
They  are  truer,  more  gentle  in  harness,  better 
animals  to  plough  single  or  double,  especially 
among  corn,  scarcely  ever  sick  or  ailing  in  any 
way  •,  when  in  condition,  as  they  should  be, 
and  cared  for  as  horses,  are  just  as  handsome 
to  a  heavy  wagon,  as  a  horse,  and  not  far  be- 
hind them  to  a  carriage-  They  are  not  so 
easily  stolen  as  horses  are,  endure  the  heat  of 
summer  better,  will  not  let  a  hired  man  work 
them  to  death  or  founder  them.  And  then,  on 
the  score  of  economy,  let  us  consult  the  figures 
taking  a  No- 1  span  of  horses  and  taking  a 
No.  1  span  of  mules  in  comparison.  Such 
horses  a  farmer  would  feed  six  months  of  the 
year—  say  from  April  1  to  November  1 — fif- 
teen ears  of  corn  three  times  a  day  to  each 
horse,  and  from  November  till  April,  the  same 
number  twice  a  day.  That  would  be  (counting 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ears  to  the  bushel) 
one  hundred  and  twelve  and  a  half  bushels. 
The  mules  if  sheltered  and  groomed  as  care- 
fully as  the  horses  will  do  the  same  work,  in 
as  good  condition,  on  eight  ears  at  a  feed  three 
times  a  day  during  the  summer,  and  twice  a 
day  through  the  winter — making  fifty  three 
and  one-third  bushels  for  each  mule  per  year. 
A  difference  of  sixty  bushels  of  corn,  putting 
it  in  round  numbers,  in  favor  of  each  meal, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  for  the 
span  in  one  year.  At  fifty  cents  per  bushel, 
this  makes  sixty  dollars  •,  and  in  twenty  years, 
(the  time  the  mules  are  sure  to  last,  although 
the  horses  may  be  played  out),  twelve  hundred 


dollars.  This  is  no  inconsiderable  item,  and  a 
calculation  which  every  man  of  experience 
knows  to  be  correct.  The  mules  will  eat  the 
most  fodder,  but  that  is  one  thing  that  every 
farmer  can  secure  plenty  of,  with  little  cost. 
I  might  enumerate  more  in  their  favor,  but  as 
I  am  already  too  long,  I  will  close. — David  £T 
Strong,  in  Kaunas  Farmer. 


SELECTIONS  FOR  NEWSPAPERS. 

[There  are  points  in  the  following  that  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  to  the  "  make  up  "  of 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  magazines.  If 
the  fault-finders  alluded  to,  would  write  con- 
tributions themselves  upon  sucli  topics  as  they 
are  most  interested  in,  they  perhaps  would 
elicit  additional  information  from  others  on 
the  same  subjects,  and  would  thus  be  instru- 
mental in  the  diffusion  of  that  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  is  most  needed.  Editors  may  not 
always  be  the  best  judges  of  what  is  most 
needed  by  their  readers,  and,  therefore,  in 
many  respects  will  depend  upon  them  for 
items  of  information  which  can  only  emanate 
from  a  practical  mind] 

Most  people  think  the  selection  of  suitable 
matter  for  a  newspaper  the  easiest  part  of  the 
business.  How  great  an  error.  To  look  over 
and  over  fifty  exchage  papers  daily,  from  which 
to  select  enough  for  one,  especially  when  the 
question  is  not  what  shall,  but  what  shall  not 
be  selected,  is  no  very  easy  task.  If  every 
person  who  reads  a  newspaper  could  have 
edited  it,  we  should  have  less  complaints.  Not 
uufrequently  it  is  the  case  that  an  editor  looks 
over  his  exchange  papers  for  something  inter- 
esting and  finds  absolutely  nothing.  Every 
paper  is  drier  than  a  contribution  box,  and  yet 
something  must  be.  had— his  paper  must  be 
out  with  something  in  it,  and  he  does  the  best 
he  can.  To  an  editor  who  has  the  least  care 
in  what  he  selects,  the  writing  he  has  to  do  is 
the  easiest  part  of  his  labor.  Every  subscriber 
thinks  the  paper  is  printed  for  his  own  benefit, 
and  if  there  is  nothing  that  suits  him  it  must 
be — it  is  good  for  nothing.  As  many  subscri* 
bers  as  an  editor  has,  so  many  tastes  he  has  to 
consult.  One  wants  something  very  smart  and 
very  sound.  One  likes  anecdotes,  fun,  and 
frolic,  and  his  next  door  neighbor  wonders  that 
a  man  of  sense  will  put  such  stuffin  his  paper, 
something  spicy  comes  out,  and  the  editor  is  a 
blackguard.    Next  comes  something  annuncn- 
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tative,  and  the  editor  is  a  dull  fool.  And  so, 
between  them  all,  the  poor  fellow  gets  the 
worst  of  it.  They  never  reflect  that  what 
does  not  please  them,  will  please  the  next 
man ;  but  they  insist  that  if  the  paper  does 
not  suit  them,  it  is  good  for  nothing,  and  stop 
taking  it  immediately. 


DITCHES— THEIR  USES  AND  ABUSES. 

[We  happen  to  be  cognizant  of  many  acres 
of  land  reclaimed  since  our  boyhood  from  un- 
productive and  unhealthy  "sloughs"  and 
marshes,  that  are  now  rich,  well  tilled  and  pro- 
ductive fields,  through  a  judicious  system  of 
ditching  and  draining.  It  is  astonishing  what 
a  large  number  of  acres  remained  in  that  for- 
bidding condition  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and 
what  a  change  has  been  made  since  that  period. 
The  following  contains  some  useful  hints  to 
those  having  land  in  that  peculiar  condition.] 

No  farm  can  be  said  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion without  a  judicious  system  of  draining, 
cither  by  open  ditches  or  by  tiles  planted  be- 
low the  surface  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
flow.  Open  ditches  very  often  damage  land 
more  than  they  benefit  it.  Particularly  is  this 
the  case  when  the  banks  of  the  ditch  have 
been  cut  down  so  low,  in  getting  material  for 
compost,  that  every  rain  washes  in  the  cream 
of  the  adjacent  land. 

Much  damage  has  been  done  to  land  by  the 
water-furrow  system,  when  the  farmer  in- 
tended and  expected  a  benefit.  The  result  in 
many  cases  has  been  the  impoverishing  of 
the  land  by  washing  and  the  constant  filling 
up  of  ditches,  rendering  the  clearing  out  an 
almost  endless  job,  and  very  necessary  after 
each  heavy  fall  of  rain. 

With  your  ditches  deep  enough,  water  fur- 
rows are  unnecessary — in  fact,  a  nuisance. 
The  banks  of  ditches  should  invariably  be  a 
little  higher  than  the  adioining  land,  and  cov- 
ered with  reeds,  small  bushes,  or  grass.  This 
growth  will  prevent  the  ditch  from  washing 
away. 

We  hold  it  is  better  that  water  should  stand 
on  land  until  absorbed  or  evaporated,  than 
to  wash  off  the  cream  of  your  soil  and  fill  up 
your  ditches.  We  have  tried — successfully, 
so  far — planting  large  tiles  on  the  banks  of 
ditches,  to  conduct  the  surplus  rain  water  into 
them  without  any  washing  of  the  land.— Re- 
constructed Farmer. 


FRUIT-GRAFTING. 

As  the  time  will  soon  be  here  when  grafting 
will  be  in  order,  we  repeat  our  former 
advice  that  every  farmer  should  do  his  own 
grafting.  It  is  a  very  easy  operation  when 
once  understood,  and  this  is  readily  done  by 
seeing  it  done.  A  sharp  penknife  and  a  good 
fine  saw  are  indispensable.  Splitting  the  stalk 
so  that  the  bark  shall  not  be  bruised — and 
shaping  the  scion  wedge-fashion  both  ways, 
preserving  also  the  bark  uninjured — and  plac- 
ing the  rim  of  the  wood  of  both  stock  and  scion 
exactly  together,  so  that  the  sap  can  inter- 
mingle—there is  no  danger  of  failure  if  pro- 
perly waxed.  We  make  a  shoulder  to  the 
graft  and  think  it  adds  to  the  certainty  of  suc- 
cess, though  probably  weakens  it.  We  prefer 
also  two  eyes  or  buds  to  a  graft,  and  would 
rather  only  one,  than  more  than  two.  One 
year's  wood  should  always  be  used  when  it 
can  be  obtained,  as  it  is  more  certain  to  take 
and  grows  more  vigorously. 

We  wish  to  remind  those  preparing  grafting 
wax,  that  we  have  found  four  parts  of  rosin, 
one  part  of  beeswax,  and  one  part  beef  tallow, 
to  be  the  best  proportions.  Melt  them  to- 
gether in  a  skillet,  (which  is  the  best,)  or  a 
tincup,  and  mix  well.  It  should  remain  in 
the  vessel  and  used  as  needed.  Twenty  or 
thirty  scions  cau  be  waxed  with  one  heating 
up.  When  much  grafting  is  to  be  done,  a  lit- 
tle fire  for  heating  the  wax  should  be  made  on 
the  spot,  between  two  bricks  or  stones. 

We  have  seen  various  preparations  for  mak- 
ing grafting  wax  and  we  believe  we  have  tried 
them  all,  but  prefer  our  own.  Applying  it 
warm  or  hot  does  no  injury  to  the  graft.  The 
object  to  attain  in  the  proportion  is  that  the 
wax  will  not  crack  in  cool,  dry  weather,  or 
run  in  warm  weather.  If,  however,  upon 
trial,  different  proportions  be  required,  the 
foregoing  can  be  altered,  though  after  trying 
them  iu  several  ways,  we  have  come  back  to 
these. 

The  above,  from  the  columns  of  the  Ger- 
man town  Teleyraph,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  to  our  readers. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES  IN  WINTER. 

Some  very  successful  orchardists  prune  their 
fruit  trees  in  Winter  because  at  that  season 
there  is  more  leisure  for  performing  the  opera- 
tion carefully  and  thoroughly.  The  shameful 
condition  of  an  orchard  in  which  the  heads  of 
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the  trees  arc  crowded  with  useless  wood,  and 
the  trunks  surrounded  by  a  thicket  of  suckers, 
is  sometimes  apologized  for  by  the  plea  that 
the  owner  was  so  busy  with  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  work  that  he  really  did  not  have  time 
to  attend  to  the  orchard  or  garden.  This  is 
no  doubt  the  truth  in  many  cases,  but  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  not  performing  the  work 
in  Wi liter. 

The  very  circumstance  of  working  in  the 
orchard  in  Winter,  and  having  to  go  round  the 
trees  frequently,  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
many  of  them  from  destruction  by  the  mice, 
rabits,  etc.,  for  the  trampling  of  the  snow 
about  the  trunks  will  prevent  mice  from  gird- 
ling the  bark,  and  if  rabbits  have  commenced 
their  depredations,  the  necessity  of  bandages 
will  be  immediately  suggested. 

Suckers  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow. 
They  should  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  they  make 
their  appearance,  for  when  permitted  to  attain 
any  considerable  size  they  sap  the  vitality  of 
the  trees  by  absorbing  from  the  rcots  those  in- 
gredients which  arc  necessary  for  forming 
wood,  foliage  and  fruit.  When  suckers  have 
become  large  and  strong,  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  banish  them,  as,  unless  they  are  thor- 
oughly extirpated  they  will  continue  to  send 
up  shoots. 

In  pruning  large  fruit  trees  attention  should 
be  given  to  reduction  of  the  weight  of  the  head 
and  also  to  opening  up  the  centre  of  the  head 
so  as  to  admit  the  sun  to  ripen  the  fruit.  Some- 
times this  thinning  of  the  centre  is  carried  too 
far,  and  in  such  cases  more  harm  than  good  is 
done  by  the  operation.  In  removing  large 
branches  it  is  not  advisable  to  cut  them  very 
close  the  trunk  or  large  limb,  as  tills  will  cause 
the  heart  wood  to  decay  and  rot  even  to  the 
centre  of  the  trunk  or  limb,  to  the  injury  of 
the  whole  tree.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  wounds  made  with  a  saw  seldom  heal  well. 
When  a  saw  is  used  the  roughness  which  it 
leaves  upon  the  wound  should  be  removed  by 
cutting  it  over  with  a  sharp  knife.  A  coating 
of  gum  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol  should  be 
put  over  the  wound  with  a  brush.  When 
pruning  orchards  in  Winter,  the  importance 
of  providing  screens  of  evergreens  will  be  sug- 
gestad  by  the  cold  winds  which  prevail  at  that 
season  in  bleak  unsheltered  aspects. 

Flat  surfaces  is  better  than  round  poles  for 
chickens  to  roost  on,  as  the  fowls  cover  their 
feet  and  keep  them  from  freezing  in  winter. 


VALUABLE  TABLE. 

The  following  is  a  useful  table  to  farmers 
and  plauters,  giving  directions  when  to  plant, 
and  what  quantity  and  weight  per  bushel. 


Red  clover 

Timothy 

Rep  top 

Kentucky  blue  grass 

Hemp  seed 

Millet 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Sugar  cane  seed 

Wheat 

Corn 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

Beets 

Carrots 

Turnips 

White  Beans 

Potatoes 

Parsnips 

Hungarian  grass 


e-l  «h 


Quantity 
per  acre. 


8  to  10  lbs. 

4  to  C  qts. 
)i  to  1  bu. 
%  to  %  bu 
1  to  \%  bu 
\i  to  %  bu. 

1  to  2  bu. 
%  bushels. 

2  quarts. 
1%  to2bu. 
8  quarts. 

2  bushels. 
2  to  3  bus. 
1 '{  to2%  b. 
2  to  3  lbs. 
2  to  3  lbs. 
1  bushel. 
1  pound. 
10  to  15  bu. 

5  to  6  lbs. 
y  to  %  bu 


P  denotes  the  time  of  planting. 


USING  MUCK. 

A  correspondent  asked  the  Farmer's  Club, 
lately,  about  using  muck,  to  which  Prof.  Jas» 
A.  Whitney  replies  : 

The  acids  of  muck  arc  just  suited  to  fix  and 
correct  the  alkali  of  decaying  matters.  Hence 
a  mixture  of  muck  with  bad  smelling  things 
about  a  yard.  The  worse  the  odor  the  more 
it  will  be  improved  by  muck,  and  the  more 
muck  will  be  improved  by  it.  Raw  muck  has 
little  plant-food  in  it — that  is,  little  of  lime, 
potash,  or  phosphate.  As  a  rule,  I  doubt 
whether  it  will  pay  to  get  it  out  and  cart  it 
over  a  mile. 

The  best  results  I  ever  saw  from  raw  muck 
was  on  a  field  in  Connecticut.  The  muck 
lasted  six  or  seven  years,  and  the  corn  was  a 
half  bigger.  But  it  was  mostly  rotten  leaves, 
especially  beech  and  oak  leaves,  which  have  a 
good  deal  of  lime  and  potash  in  them.  The 
best  regular  dairy  farmer  in  that  State,  S.  M. 
Welles,  of  Wethersfield,  hauls  his  muck  three 
miles,  and  he  makes  it  pay  to  do  so.  He  has 
doubled  the  intrinsic  value  of  ten  or  twenty 
acres  about  his  barn,  because  by  using  muck 
behind  all  his  cows  he  hauls  out  three  times 
as  much  manure  as  he  did  before  he  took  to 
using  muck.  He  keeps  his  dry,  and  wheels  it 
into  the  stable  every  day.  He  carts  several 
hundred  loads  every  fall,  and  keeps  it  iu  a  big 
bin  or  cellar.  His  stable-  tioors  are  all  water- 
tight. 
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Effects  of  Pumpkin  Seeds  on  Milch 
Cows. — A  correspondent  writes  to  the  New 
England  Farmer  in  regard  to  the  subject  as 
follows:  "First,  I  feed  my  cows  one  week 
with  one  large  or  two  small  pumpkins  to  each 
cow  twice  a  day.  Their  milk  decreased  two 
or  three  quarts  to  each  cow  a  day  from  what 
they  gave  the  first  week  previous.  I  then  fed 
them  one  week  with  the  same  quantity  of 
pumpkins  as  before,  and  took  out  the  seeds. 
They  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  of 
milk  than  they  decreased  the  week  previous. 
I  then  fed  them  alternately  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  they  varied  in  their  milk  very 
much  as  the  first  week's."  The  diuretic 
quality  of  pumpkin  seeds  is  well  known,  and 
they  will  always  prove  injurious  to  animals  if 
fed  in  a  large  quantity,  Fowls  have  some- 
times eaten  of  them  so  largely  as  to  produce 
death. 

Short  Rule  to  Measure  Grain.— An  ex- 
chage  says  :  "  It  is  convenient  to  farmers  and 
purchasers  to  have  an  easy  and  correct  rule 
by  which  to  measure  corn  in  cribs.  Here  is 
one  :  Having  leveled  the  corn  in  the  crib, 
measured  the  length,  breadth  and  depth,  and 
multiply  them  together,  and  deduct  from  the 
product  one-fifth,  and  you  have  the  number  of 
bushels  in  the  car ;  for  shelled  corn  take  one- 
half.  To  be  strictly  correct,  add  half  a  bushel 
for  every  one  hundred.  Persons  who  are  fond 
of  ciphering  can  test  the  correctness  of  this 
rule  by  taking  1,878  solid  inches  for  a  foot,  and 
2,150  inches  in  a  bushel,  and  see  that  the  lat- 

is  nearly  one-fifth  larger  than  the  former." 

*. 

The  Arabs  illustrate  their  estimate  of  the 
different  colors  of  horses  by  the  following 
story :  "  A  chief  of  a  tribe  was  once  pursued 
by  his  enemies.  He  said  to  his  son  :  '  My  son, 
drop  to  the  rear,  and  tell  me  the  color  of  the 
horses  of  our  foe,  and  may  Allah  burn  his 
grandfather  ! '  '  White,'  was  the  answer. 
'  Then  we  will  go  south,'  said  the  chief,  '  for 
in  the  vast  plains  of  the  desert  the  wind  of  a 
white  horse  will  not  stand  in  a  protracted 
chase.'  Again  the  chief  said  :  '  My  son,  what 
colored  horses  pursue  us?'  '  Black ,10  my 
father  ! '  '  Then  Ave  will  go  among  the  stones 
and  on  the  rocky  ground,  for  the  "feet  of  the 
black  horses  are  not  strong.'  A  third  time 
the  young  Arab  Avas  sent  to  the  rear,  and  re- 
ported chestnut  horses.  'Then,'  said  the 
chief, '  we  are  lost.  Who  but  Allah  can  de- 
liver us  from  the  chestnut  horse  ?'  Dun  or 
cream-colored  horses  the  Arabs  consider 
worthless,  and  fit  only  for  Jews  to  ride." 


Kails  in  the  Foot — To  relieve  from  the 
terrible  effects  of  running  a  nail  iu  the  foot  of 
man  or  horse,  take  peach  leaves,  bruise  them, 
apply  to  the  Avound,  confine  Avith  bandage,  and 
the  cure  is  as  if  by  magic.  Renew  the  appli- 
cation twice  a  day,  if  necessary,  but  one  appli- 
cation generally  does  the  work.  Both  man 
and  horse  have,  in  a,  fcAV  hours,  when  appar- 
ently on  the  point  of  having  the  lock-jaAv,  have 
been  cured. 

REVIEW  OEMVEARKETSy 

phiailadelph  cattle  market. 

Monday,  Evenino,  March  21 The  arrivals  and  sales 

of  Beef  Cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove  Yard  reached  about 
1700  head  this  week.  The  market  was  very  dull  and  prices 
were  ^any  c.  &  lb  lower,  extra  Pennsylvania  and  western 
steers  selling  at  9!^®  10  c. ;  fair  to  good  at  7  ®9c,  and  com- 
mon at  5ffOXc  i?'  lb  gross,  according  to  quality.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  particulars  of  the  sales  : 

60  Pennsylvania,  Owen  Smith 7    ®  93„' 

40  AVestern,  A.  Christy  &  Bro ._ ly  ®  9 

58  '<        Dennis  Smith 6'   <a>  8y 

30  Lancaster  co.,  Dongler  &  McCleese 7    a>  8y 

59  AVestern,  P.  McFillcn ...7    ®  9 

103  "       P.  Hathaway TytfSy 

48  Lancaster  co.,  James  S.  Kirk 7k«  9'1 

31  "  B.F.McFillen 7^<a>  8^ 

70  AATestern,  James  McFillen C    ®10 

121  Lancaster  co. ,  Ullman  &  Bachman 8    ®  9# 

175  AVestern,  Martin  Fuller  &  Co 7     <a>  9 14' 

97  Lancaster  co. .  Mooney  &  Smith 7    <n>  9v, 

50  "  Thos.  Moohev  &  Bro 6    ®  8  " 

100  "    ■         John  Smith  &  Bro 7     ®9 

71  "  J.&L.Frank f.?4«»8>„- 

57  "  Gus.  Schamberg  &  Co.......  ty®  8y 

80  "  Hope  &  Co TyubSy 

15  Pennsylvania,  M.  Dryfoos  &  Co 5    ®  6 

48  Lancaster  co.,  H.  Frank 7    <m  Sy 

33  "  Blum  &  Co 7    a  8 

45  "  S.Knox 7     a>  9y 

40  "  Elkon  &  Co 7    <m  Sy 

20  Chester  county,  Chandler  &  Alexander lya,  9 

15  Pennsylvania,  L.  Home 5?4<a>  %% 

40  Ohio,  G.  Ellinger t^q,  8J£ 

19  AVestern,  Thomas  Duffy 734®  9 

35         "        John  McArdle l'y  ©  9y 

2G  Lancaster  co.,  S.  I'rank 7    ®  8 

70  "  Adler  &  Co 6    ®  ly 

42  "  J.  B.  Landis ly®  9?? 

Cows  and  Calves  were  unchanged,  with  sales  of  150  head 
at  $45®65.    Springers  at  $40a>60. 

Sheep— The  market  was  dull  at  former  figures.  Sales 
of  12,000  head  at  the  different  yards  at  6®8^c  ty  lb,  the 
latter  for  extra. 

Hogs  were  25@50c  ^  100  lbs.  higher.    Sales  ot  2800  head 
at  $12®12.50  for  slop,  and  $13^13.50  W  100  lbs.  net  for  , 
corn  fed.  . 

■ —  ■■   

PHILADELPHIA  GRAIN  MARKET. 

Thursday,  March  24 — There  is  very  little  demand 
either  for  export  or  home  use,  and  the  market  continues 
dull  at  about  former  rates.  1100  barrels  sold,  including 
superfine  at  $4  37xa4.50  4F  bbl. ;  extras  at  $4.023^a4.75  ; 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  extra  family  at  $5a5.75 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania do  do  at  $5.123£ a5.75  ;  Indiana  and  Ohio  do  at  $5.25 
a6-25,  and  fancy  brands  at  $6.50a7.50  #"  bbl.  according  to 
quality.    No  change  in  Ry£  Flour  or  Corn  Meal. 

Grain— There  is  very  little  inquiry  for  Wheat,  but  prices 
are  unchanged.  Sales  of  2000  bushels  of  red  at  $1.23al.25. 
White  ranges  from  $1.30al.40.  Rye  commands  95a96c. 
Corn  is  active  and  prices  are  higher ;  sales  of  8000  bus. 
bellow  at  93a94c  in  store,  and  94c.  afloat.  Oats  are  dull ; 
400  bushels  sold  at  54a56c.  The  receipts  to-day  are  as 
follows  .  1500  bbls  of  flour,  2930  bushels  wheat,  10,916  do 
corn,  and  2090  do  oats. 

Seeds— Cloverseed  is  firmer;  750  bushels  sold  at  $8a 
8.25  ^  bushel,  the  latter  rate  for  recleaned.  Timothy  is 
selling  at  $5.50a5.75.    Flaxseed  sells  a  $2.35  4^  bushel. 

Whisky— GO  bbls  of  wood  and  iron-bound  sold  at  99ca 
$1.01  ty  gallon,  tax  paid. 
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ESSAYS. 


For  "  The  Lancaster  Farmer." 

GROWING  CORN. 

BYKLIAS  BRACKBILL. 

[Head  before  the  Pequea  Farmers'  Club.] 

A  great  amount  of  labor  being  involved  in 
tbe  raising  of  corn, it  is  well  to  consider  whether 
the  crop  is  profitable  or  not.  It  cannot  be 
grown  for  less  than  fifteen  dollars  per  acre, 
consequently,  the  more  we  can  raise  per  acre 
the  more  remunerative  it  will  be.  To  raise  a 
large  crop  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
manure  well  and  plough  well,  and  cultivate 
until  the  ground  is  very  line  and  mellow.  The 
organism  of  the  corn  plant  is  so  constituted  as 
to  be  a  gross  feeder  ;  it  must  be  fed,  not  starved 
or,  for  revenge,  it  will  assist  in  starving  us. 

I  like  the  ground  for  corn  furrowed  out  four 
or  five  inches  deep  ;  by  so  doing  I  can  with  less 
expense  keep  down  the  weeds,  which  is  an 
important  clement  of  success. 

For  seed  I  want  a  deep  narrow  grain,  gourd- 
cd  slightly,  yellow,  large  cared  corn.  I  plant 
three  feet  nine  inches  apart,  three  grains  to 
the  hill,  no  more  nor  less,  lightly  covered  two 
inches.  Something  should  be  put  in  the  hill 
to  assist  the  young  plant  to  make  rapid  growth 
before  it  gets  yellow,  as  it  is  a  tender  plant  in 
its  infancy,  and  will  thank  us  by  rewarding  us 
for  these  little  acts  of  kindness,  if  done  in  the 
spirit  of  moderation. 

To  have  the  field  well  set  is  a  great  consid- 
eration,  as  each   hill  is  worth  three   or  four 


cents.  Three  average  ears  will  shell  two 
pounds  of  corn,  therefore,  by  planting  three 
feet  nine  inches,  and  each  hill  to  produce  two 
pounds  of  corn  it  would  yield  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  bushels  per  acre. 

Working  the  corn  is  a  very  important  part. 
To  accomplish  this  I  would  not  give  the  one 
horse  harrow  for  all  the  double  harrows  I  ever 
saw,  though,  taking  into  consideration  the 
saving  of  time,  for  the  past  two  years,  I  brought 
to  my  aid  that  good  old  shovel  plough  which 
our  fathers  used,  it  makes  the  ground  so  fine 
and  deep,  increasing  its  ability  to  retain  the 
moisture.  The  corn  appears  to  wave  its 
leaves  in  thankfulness,  as  "  we  go  marching 
along,"  throwing  against  it  some  fine  damp 
earth,  covering  up  entirely  its  great  enemy, 
weeds;  following  after  with  a  harrow  leaves 
the  ground  in  an  excellent  condition,  like  a 
newly  dug  bed  in  a  garden. 

There  is  ho  grain  that  we  grow  that  is  fed 
so  extensively  to  all  kinds  of  stock.  As  it  con- 
tains eighty-eight  per  cent  of  flesh  and  fat  pro- 
ducing substance,  it  should  be  fed  with  some 
discretion  and  care. 

Corn  enters  to  a  considerable  extent  into 
the  food  of  man,  but  of  all  the  varied  ways 
that  it  is  used,  it  is  excelled  by  none  in  the 
preparation  of"  Corn  Starch,"  which  is  made 
by  using  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda  to 
dissolve  the  albuminoids  ;  the  starch  and  bran 
remaining  arc  separated  by  diffusing  both  in 
water,  when  the  bran  rapidly  settles  and  the 
water  being  run  oil' at  the  proper  time,  de- 
posits the  pure  starch,  the  "Corn  Starch"  of 
commerce,  also  known  as  "  Maizcna." 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

AGRICULTURE— ITS  IMPORTANCE. 

BY  C.  L.  IIUNSECKER. 

Tillage  of  the  earth  is  the  first  of  arts. 
Ordained  hy  the  Deity,  it  is  essential  to 
natural  and  social  existence,  and  forms  the 
hasis  of  civilization  and  wealth.  The  artisan, 
merchant,  and  mariner,  are  fed  mainly  hy  the 
farmer,  who,  in  affording  support  to  life,  con- 
tributes to  the  first  principle  and  desire  of  our 
nature.  Hence,  encouragement  and  encomium 
are  due  to  those  engaged  in  this  pursuit.  The 
ancients  with  propriety  venerated  the  plow, 
and  gratulations  were  bestowed  upon  the  suc- 
cessful husbandman.  If  the  culture  of  the 
earth  were  neglected,  whereby  could  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  be  sustained?  or, 
without  rural  districts  to  produce  superabun- 
dant sustenance,  whence  would  cities  derive 
nutriment  ? 

The  man  who  stands  upon  his  own  soil,  who 
feels  that  by  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  he 
lives — by  the  laws  of  civilized  nations — he  is 
the  rightful  and  exclusive  owner  of  the  land 
which  he  tills,  is,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  under  a  wholesome  influence  not  easily 
imbibed  from  any  other  source.  The  neces- 
sary labor  performed  in  this  pursuit ,  contri- 
butes to  invigorate  health,  and  to  enhance 
human  zest  and  enjoyment.  The  domain  that 
the  farmer  improves,  and  the  trees  planted  by 
his  own  hand — inciting  his  heart  by  expecta- 
tion— seem  to  him  as  friends  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  toil  and  care  bestowed  is  the  ar- 
dency of  his  attachment.  Continued  commu- 
nion, too,  with  the  many  operations  of  nature, 
inspires  generous  sentiments  in  the  human 
heart.  Thus,  agriculture,  the  primary  employ- 
ment of  mankind,  and  seminary  of  steadiness 
and  virtue,  is  at  once  the  foundation  of  a  na- 
tion's glory  and  the  bulwark  of  its  liberty.  It 
is  the  supply  and  defense  of  other  pursuits  -5 
the  substantial  timber  of  wealth  and  dominion. 
Out  of  it  arise  the  unpolished  materials  and 
raw  productions  for  many  a  science,  and  the 
elementary  interests  of  enlightened  govern- 
ment. 


[As  we,  individually,  are  remarkably  fond 
of  good  Sweet  Potatoes,  and  as  we  are  com- 
pelled to  consume  many  bad  ones,  or  deny 
ourself  the  luxury  altogether  ;  and  moreover, 
as  many  of  our  readers  may  have  similar  likes 


and  deprivations,  we  feel  that  the  following 
"  contribution"  to  the  Germantoion  Telegraph 
on  their  cultivation  and  preservation  in  New 
Jersey — that  Paradise  of  these  luscious  tubers, 
may  be  of  service  to  the  cultivators  of  Lancaster 
County,  especially  in  localities  adapted  to  their 
cultivation;  therefore, we  do  not  hesitate  to 
give  it  entire  to  the  readers  of  the  Farmer. 

We  have  often  been  delighted  with  the  fine 
large  sweet-potatoes  grown  in  this  county,  and 
with  their  superior  quality  during  the  autumn 
months,  but  as  often  have  had  to  deplore  the 
depreciations  of  that  quality  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  As  we  have  eaten  as  good 
sweet-potatoes,  during  the  same  period,  in 
Philadelphia,  as  we  have  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year,  we  have,  therefore,  concluded  that 
there  may  have  been  something  about  their 
culture  and  preservation,  with  which  our  farm- 
ers are  not  yet  fully  acquainted  ;  for,  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  of  soil  must  exist  in  the 
sandy  bottom  lands,  in  the  southern  portions 
of  our  county.] 

TO  GROW  SWEET  POTATOES. 

AND  MODE  OF  PRESERVATION. 

As  I  have  been  requested  by  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph  to  give 
through  its  columns  information  on  the  method 
of  sweet-potato  culture,  and  of  their  preserva- 
tion for  winter  sales,  I  will  add  that  my 
method,  which  I  shall  ofter  at  your  disposal,  is 
the  system  of  culture  pursued  with  the  gene- 
rality of  our  best  growers  of  this  vegetable  in 
this  section  of  New  Jersey. 

PREPARATION  OF  SPROUTS  OR  PLANTS. 

First  we  select  "  seed  potatoes  "  of  middle 
size,  and  of  short  compact  shape.  These  are 
placed  in  hot  beds,  made  up  from  about  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  April,  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  manure,  fresh  from  the  horse-stable 
having  been  evenly  shaken  into  the  bed  or 
frame  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches,  is  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
laborer  upon  a  board  laid  thereon.  The  board 
is  removed,  and  the  whole  evenly  covered  with 
about  two  inches  of  rather  dry  sand.  Upon 
this  the  seed  potatoes  are  carefully  placed, 
close  together,  though  not  actually  touching, 
and  are  then  covered  with  about  two  inches 
of  good  sand  or  loam.  Great  care  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  right  degree  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture shall  be  maintained.    If  the  heat  becomes 
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too  great  it  may  be  checked  by  piercing 
through  the  bed  into  the  manure  with  the  rake- 
handle,  thus  allowing  the  excess  of  heat  to  es- 
cape. Moisture  must  be  regulated  by  the  water- 
ing pot,  which  should  be  used  on  clear  days  only 
and  about  noon.  If  the  heat  or  moisture  be- 
comes excessive  the  potatoes  will  rot ;  deficient 
heat  with  moisture  may  cause  the  "  black  rot." 
If  the  plants  become  infested  with  the  latter, 
it  will  prove  worse  than  useless  to  endeavor 
to  use  them.  Heat  and  dryness  kill  the  sprouts 
or  prevent  their  growth  ;  and  even  when  mode- 
rate dryness  is  combined  with  other  influences 
favorable  to  growth,  though  sprouts  appa- 
rently may  be  produced,  they  will  not  possess 
well  developed  fibrous  roots. 

Experience  alone  can  teach  that  wisdom  in 
minutise  which  will  command  certain  success. 
The  bed  should  be  exposed  to  the  sunshine  on 
every  clear  day,  and  cover  with  hay  or  straw 
at  nights,  and  in  rainy  weather  protect  from 
excess  of  moisture  by  a  covering  of  boards. 
The  sprouts  will  be  ready  for  transplanting  in 
about  a  month,  and  planting  commences  the 
10th  to  the  20th  of  May  and  coutinucs  from 
two  to  four  weeks.  "When  the  time  for  removal 
has  nearly  arrived,  the  plauts  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air  to  harden  them  for  the 
field.  The  sprouts  are  drawn  by  taking  hold 
of  but  one  at  a  time  and  gently  extracting  it  in 
order  to  avoid  disturbing  the  mother-potato, 
from  which,  if  undisturbed,  a  second  crop  may 
be  obtained.  A  bushei  of  good  seed,  properly 
managed,  will  produce  1200  to  1500  sprouts  at 
the  first  pulling,  and  three-fourths  as  many  at 
the  second.  Those  obtained  later  arc  often  as 
good  as  the  earlier  growth.  Good,  strong, 
stocky  plants  having  been  obtained,  they  are 
rapidly  and  expertly  transferred  to  the  soil ; 
the  operator  dashing  aside  the  crown  of  the 
hill  or  ridge,  thrusts  his  open  hand  into  the 
yielding  sand  and  with  the  other  inserts  the 
plant,  covers  and  compresses  it,  and  if  the 
ground  is  too  dry  waters  it.  In  a  week  or  two 
the  field  must  be  examined  and  replanted 
wherever  cut-worms  or  other  insect-larva?  may 
have  destroyed  the  first  setting. 

FIELD    MANAGEMENT. 

The  sweet  potato  requires  a  sandy  soil  or  a 
sandy  loam.  Land  is  generally  chosen  which 
has  been  in  corn  or  a  vegetable  crop  the  pre- 
vious year,  though  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
plant  the  same  ground  with  sweet  potatoes 
seasou  after  season.    In  the  latter  they  seem 


to  grow  as  well  as  in  freshly-chosen  ground  ; 
and  some  grow  them  upon  their  lightest 
soils,  usually  such  as  are  too  sandy  for  white 
potatoes  or  good  corn.  Having  been  plowed 
as  for  any  ordinary  crop,  but  not  deeply,  the 
grouud  is  furrowed  out  with  a  one-horse  plow, 
three  feet  each  way  if  to  be  planted  in  hills, 
over  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  if  in  rows, 
the  plow  running  twice  in  the  furrow.  About 
a  half  shovelful  of  well-rotted  manure  (horse 
or  sheep  manure  being  considered  the  best)  is 
then,  if  for  hills,  placed  at  each  intersection 
of  the  furrows,  and  well  covered  by  hand  with 
a  hoe,  forming  the  hills  about  a  foot  high  and 
running  to  a  point.  If  to  be  grown  in  rows, 
the  manure  is  scattered  evenly  along  the  row 
and  covered  by  turning  two  good  furrows  di- 
rectly upon  it.  The  field  is  then  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  plants.  The  manure  should  be  ap- 
plied freely  and  be  of  good  quality.  It  should 
have  been  well  forked  over  until  fine  and  mel- 
low, to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  increasing  the 
evil  effects  of  drought  by  presenting  to  the 
plauts  their  food  in  lumps,  which  readily 
becomes  dry  and  unavailable,  and  which,  if 
once  in  that  condition,  will  certainly  remain 
so  throughout  the  season.  When  grown  in 
rows,  a  larger  number  of  plants  is  required 
than  when  grown  in  hills.  Both  methods 
have  their  advantages  ;  but  if  the  sprouts  are 
placed  from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  apart 
in  the  row,  a  better  crop  is  generally  obtained 
for  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  money  ex- 
pended. Clean  culture,  with  the  hand  hoe  or 
iron  gardenrake  and  horse  cultivator  is  now  re- 
quired until  the  vines  have  covered  the  ground. 
About  the  middle  of  August  the  ground  should 
be  "  tended  "  for  the  last  time  by  plowing  to 
the  rows  or  ridges  and  cleaning  up  the  balks. 
To  perform  this,  thoroughly,  the  vines  must  be 
loosened  from  the  soil  to  which  they  have  at- 
tached themselves  by  small  roots  along  the 
main  stem,  and  turned  over  or  out  of  the  way 
by  means  of  sticks  or  by  the  hand.  Before 
gatheriug  the  crop  the  vines  are  cut  off  close 
to  the  hill  with  a  sharp  hoe.  The  potatoes 
are  then  plowed  out  and  thrown  into  rows  to 
dry,  when  they  are  readily  sorted  for  market. 
The  return  of  this  crop  varies  from  100  to  200 
bushels  and  upwards  per  acre,  the  latter  being 
a  favorable  yield. 

PRESERVATION  OF  SAVEET  TOTATOES. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  sweet-potato 
crop  mature  as  early  in  the  fall  as  possible,  as 
they  are  better  and  more  apt  to  keep  well.    To 
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fit  them  for  preservation  they  must  be  lifted 
before  the  weather  indicates  a  degree  of  cold 
sufficient  to  freeze  the  ground,  or  in  this  lati- 
tude, before  the  15th  of  October.  Those  in- 
tended for  winter  storage  should  be  gathered 
before  any  frost  wills  the  vines,  or  about  the 
last  of  September  or  first  of  October,  put  up 
in  barrels  or  shallow  boxes,  and  placed  iu  a 
dry,  warm  situation.  "When  placed  in  barrels 
in  the  open  field,  and  carefully  handled,  they 
will  be  more  readily  preserved  during  winter, 
other  circumstances  being  favorable— slight 
bruising  from  rough  carriage  proving  injurious 
to  them  if  designed  for  winter  use.  When 
large  quantities  are  received  for  spring  sales, 
houses  are  erected  expressly  for  their  protec- 
tion. These  are  generally  two  stories  high, 
built  of  wood,  and  so  arranged  that  the  pota- 
toes may  be  stored  therein  in  boxes  about  two 
feet  deep,  placed  in  tiers,  with  space  of  a  few 
inches  between  for  ventilation, and  extending 
from  side  to  side  of,the  house  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  weather-boarding.  The  boxes  are 
framed  together  at  the  ends  with  keys,  to  be 
taken  apart  when  not  in  use.  The  source  of 
heat  is  a  fire  in  the  cellar,  from  which  the 
warmth  is  caused  to  circulate,  equally  and 
freely,  throughout  the  building.  Thus  ar- 
ranged and  carefully  tended,  maintaining  a 
nearly  uniform  moderate  heat,  sweet  potatoes 
may  be  preserved  until  late  in  the  following 
spring.  No  chaff,  shavings,  or  other  material 
is  needed;  careful  packing  and  handling  and 
uniform  moderate  heat,  or  kept  in  an  even 
temperature  and  not  too  low — say  from  55  to 
65  degrees— being  the  only  requisites  for  the 
attainment  of  perfect  success  iu  the  preserva- 
tion, for  the  entire  season,  of  this  admirable 
root.  Market  Gardener. 

Camden  County,  N.  J.,  March  22,  1870. 


CUT-WORMS  A^D  WIRE-WORMS. 

A  farmer  from  Chatham,  Chester  county, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Practical  Farmer, 
gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that 
corn,  steeped  for  24  hours  in  common  meat 
pickel,  will  be  free  from  the  ravages  of"  cut- 
worms" and  "  wire-worms."  He  has  perfect 
confidence  in  the  remedy,  and  uses  it  without 
the  least  hesitation,  and  finds  that  the  brine 
does  not  in  the  least  injure  the  germinating 
qualities  of  the  corn.  It  also  prevents  and  de- 
stroys borers  in  peach  trees  when  properly 


applied  to  the  base  and  roots  of  the  trees,  but 
affects  the  fruit  with  saltiness.  This  latter 
active  principle  of  the  salt,  is  a  confirmation  of 
its  effect  upon  the  corn,  but  before  the  crop  is 
matured,  the  saline  effect  will  have  had  ample 
time  to  become  entirely  dissipated.  The  rem- 
edy seems  so  simple,  that  there  would  perhaps 
be  nothing  lost  if  our  farmers,  who  suffer  from 
these  pests,  would  test  the  remedy  on  a  limited 
scale,  and  note  the  result-  It  is  by  such  ex- 
periments, judiciously  applied,  that  things  use- 
ful are  discovered.  Even  if  it  fails,  so  much 
practical  knowledge  will  be  gained,  which  will 
be  worth  infinitely  more  than  any  amount  of 
mere  theory.  R. 


HOGS'  HAIR  FOR  TOBACCO  PLANTS. 

BY  J.  G.  KREIDER. 

From  experiments  in  the  use  of  hogs'  hair 
in  plant  beds,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the 
very  best  manure  for  tobacco  plants  that  I 
have  ever  seen  or  kuown  to  be  used ;  very  far 
superior  to  hen-house  manure  or  Peruvian 
guano,  or  any  of  the  phosphates  or  tobacco 
fertilizers  in  use.  I  have  never  failed  when 
using  it  to  raise  early,  strong,  vigorous  plants 
in  abundance,  even  on  land  which  could  hardly 
be  called  plant  land.  My  plan  is,  after  mode- 
rate burning,  to  kill  the  seeds«nd  roots  of  the 
weeds  and  grass,  to  prepare  the  bed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  when  ready  for  the  seeds 
to  sprinkle  the  hogs'  hair  thickly.  If  you  have 
enough,  scatter  it  all  over  the  bed,  and  then 
chop  it  in  lightly  with  hoes,  smooth  the  bed 
with  the  back  of  a  rake,  then  sow  the  seeds 
and  trample  the  bed  closely  and  smoothly.  I 
believe  that  almost  any  land  with  a  proper 
degree  of  moisture  will  bring  good  plants  with 
hogs'  hair.  The  hair  seems  to  act  mechanically 
by  capillary  attraction  which  preserves  mois- 
ture at  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  by  its  gra- 
dual decay  affords  ammonia  and  other  nutri- 
tive substance. 


The  American  Bee  Journal  states  that  the 
nectar  of  flowers,  as  gathered  by  bees,  is  a 
watery  solution  of  cane  sugar.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  this  transformation,  the  cane  sugar  is 
decomposed  into  three  different  kinds,  which 
constitute  honey.  The  heat  which  the  bees 
maintain  in  the  hive  causes  this  change  ;  weak 
acids,  as  well  as  heat  and  moisture,  can  effect 
a  similar  conversion  of  cane  sugar. 
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IIOHTICTLTURAL  HINTS. 

BY  J.  B.  ERU. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  What  could  have  been 
done  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not 
done  in  it?  Perhaps  many  of  us  might  have 
done  a  great  deal  more,  so  as  to  meet  with  the 
best  success.  I  tried  to  get  my  neighbor  D — 
to  subscribe  for  the  Farmer  ;  but  he  says  he 
don't  believe  in  too  much  doctoring  about 
fruit  trees.  Neither  do  I ;  but  this  much  I 
could  tell  him,  (aud  well  he  knows  it),  that  he 
has  lost  more  fruit  trees  by  careless  planting 
and  bad  treatment,  that  would  have  paid  for 
the  subscription  of  several  journals  (or  doctor 
books  like  the  Farmer)  that  would  have  kept 
him  posted  with  some  of  the  best  and  most  ap- 
proved plans  of  treating  fruit  trees,  &c.  But  so 
it  is,  rather  than  expend  a  dollar  for  the  neces- 
sary information,  some  persons  will  still  blunder 
along  in  the  dark,  and  pay  more  for  their  igno- 
rance, than  it  would  cost  them  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  experiences  of  the  prac- 
tical fruit  growers.  I  know  this  troin  experi- 
ence, that  I  have  gained  more  knowledge  from 
a  few  years  subscription  to  good  horticultural 
journals,  than  I  could  have  gained  in  a  life- 
time by  myself.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  those 
books  and  journals  are  always  to  be  relied 
upon  in  different  parts  of  our  country;  but 
the  experiences  of  persons  that  grow  fruit  in 
our  own  immediate  neighborhood  arc  worth 
knowing,  and  from  their  combined  experience 
we  may  learn  much  that  is  useful.  I  myself 
toiled  for  years,  and  planted  many  trees  and 
vines,  &c.,  which  did  me  no  good,  just  be- 
cause I  did  not  understand  their  nature  and 
habits,  and  the  varieties  that  succeed  best  in 


our  own  neighborhood,  and  I  believe  this  is 
the  case  with  many  others.  A  person  has 
need  of  light  and  information,  in  these  days  of 
failures  and  ill  success.  Fruit  cannot  always 
be  raised  by  simply  planting  the  stalks  and 
taking  no  care  of  them  afterwards  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  we  might  have  an  abundance  of 
fruits,  if  people  would  oaly  take  an  interest  in 
trying  to  gain  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
business.  I  am  confident  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  our  soil,  suitable  for  fruit  cul- 
ture, just  waiting  for  the  practical  fruitgrower 
to  bring  under  the  proper  mode  of  husbandry. 
Many  of  these  lands  are  almost  lying  idle,  or 
at  best  not  paying  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  fanning. 

I  know  they  could  be  made  to  tlow  with 
(milk  and  honey),  all  kinds  of  most  excellent 
and  wholesome  fruits  of  such  as  are  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  I  believe  that  by 
proper  skill,  and  the  blessing  of  a  kind  provi- 
dence, it  can  be  done.  But  will  the  people 
make  a  determined  and  united  effort  to  accom- 
plish it?  I  doubt  it.  Then  I  would  say  to  all  fruit 
growers, persevere  on,  and  by  entertaining  no 
selfish  motives,  but  always  imparting  our  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  to  others,  we  may  ac- 
complish much  good.  It  has  been  said:  "That 
in  union  there  is  strength."  Then  let  all  suc- 
cessful fruit  growers  rally  to  bring  about  this 
much  desired  object.  But  some  one  will  say: 
"  Shall  I  sow  broadcast  to  the  world  the 
knowledge  I  have  gained  through  many  years 
of  toil?"  Yes,  we  say,  (you  can't  expect  to 
live  always),  if  you  know  anything  that  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  others,  especially  to  the 
rising  generation,  then  make  it  known,  that  it 
may  prove  a  blessing  for  years  to  come.  Then 
I  say  to  all,  especially  to  the  young  :  let  then 
dream  of  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver  ; 
let  them  think  or  dream  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, fruit  gardens  and  yards,  trees,  vines, 
bushes,  and  plants,  and  whatever  may  bring 
us  the  great  luxuries  of  life,  and  beautifies 
homes,  and  makes  them  pleasant  and  comfort- 
able, and  the  people  wiser  and  better,  more 
sociable,  good-natured,  aud  happy.  Now  I 
must  stop  writing  or  persons  might  think  that 
I  have  fruit  on  the  brain.  Well,  perhaps  it 
may  be  so,  for  I  never  feel  better  than  when  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  cat  freely  of  good,  ripe 

fruit. 
"  Come  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  fields," 
"  Let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards  ;  let  us  see  it  the 

vine  flourish,  whether  the  tender  grapes  appear." 
"  For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone. 
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"  The  time  of  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  anil  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
is  heard  in  our  land. 

"  The  lig  tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines 
with  the  tender  grape  give  forth  a  good  smell. 

"  Awake,  O  north  wind;  and  come,  thou  south;  Mow 
upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may  (low  out." 


RASPBERRY  CULTURE. 

BY  J.    G.  KREIDEU. 

I  think  the  host  mode  of  culture  is  to  set 
the  plants  in  rows,  five  feet  apart,  two  feet  in 
rows,  except  the  black  cap  varieties,  which 
should  have  more  space,  say  rows  seven  feet 
apart  and  three  feet  in  rows  ;  cultivate  the 
plauts  well  and  keep  them  free  from  weeds. 
In  planting,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
leave  the  planter  push  in  the  plant,  imagining 
that  it  will  grow  with  the  roots  all  tangled  up 
in  a  bunch.  In  this  way  plants  can  never 
succeed  well.  When  planting  raspberry 
plants,  be  careful  to  get  plants  in  their  proper 
depth,  roots  all  spread  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion, and  they  will  not  fail  to  grow  after  the 
fruiting  season.  In  the  spring,  remove  the 
old  wood  and  cut  back  the  young  canes  to 
within  three  feet  of  the  ground  ;  with  this 
treatment  no  stakes  are  needed,  but  still  I 
would  prefer  to  give  the  black  cap  something 
in  the  folloAving  manner  :  I  drive  stakes  in  the 
ground  eveiw  twenty  feet,  and  saw  them  off 
two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
fasten  one  end  of  the  wire  to  a  hub  driven 
firmly  in  the  earth  ;  this  wire  is  stretched  the 
whole  length  of  the  row  and  fastened  to  a 
stake  on  the  top,  with  a  small  wire  through 
each  stake ;  the  canes  may  be  made  fast  to 
the  wires.  During  the  gathering  of  fruit  the 
growth  of  the  canes  is  not  interfered  with ; 
when  the  new  canes  have  reached  the  top  or 
the  height  of  three  feet,  their  growth  is  stop- 
ped by  pinching  off,  which  causes  them  to 
branch  out  above  the  wires,  thus  enabling 
them  to  he  tied.  The  tender  varieties  should 
be  laid  down  in  fall,  and  covered  slightly  with 
earth,  and  this  again  removed  in  the  spring. 


CULTIVATION  OF  BROOM-CORN. 

BY  J.   G.   KREIDER. 

I  do  not  propose  to  insist  upon  any  arbitrary 
rules  for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop,  hut  would 
recommend  that  the  plowing  be  done  in  the 
best  manner  that  possibly  can  be  done  ;  and  the 
soil  be  reduced  to  the  finest  state  of  tilth, 


through  harrowing  well  and  smoothiug  ;  then 
get  your  seed  ready  and  sow  it  in  a  small  patch, 
and  when  three  to  five  inches  high,  transplant 
in  your  field,  iu  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  three 
inches  in  rows.  This  always  gave  me  the  best 
results;  but  when  transplanting  choose  cloudy 
weather,  or  before  a  rain  shower,  and  keep  on 
cultivating  them,  and  keep  free  of  weeds  and 
grass  until  your  brushes  appear ;  then  bend 
down  one-fourth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk, 
or  if  this  is  not  done  the  brushes  will  get 
crooked,  and  not  fit  for  a  broom  or  salable. 
The  time  of  plantiug  is  early  corn  planting; 
and  the  lime  of  taking  it  off  is  just  before  frost. 
There  are  different  varieties,  viz :  the  Dwarf 
and  Standard  Broom-Corn,  but  I  think  the 
Standard  is  far  the  best  for  my  soil,  which 
is  a  clay  loam.  I  regard  the  Standard  as  far 
superior  to  oil  others. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SMALL  FRUIT. 

BY   J.   G.   KREIDER. 
STRAWBERRIES. 

New  Jersey  Scarlet:  plant,  a  vigorous  grower, 
ripens  early,  and  very  productive,  fruit  medium 
size,  firm,  good  quality,  Hermaphrodite. 

Philadelphia:  plant,  vigorous,  productive, 
early,  fruit  medium,  large,  roundish,  conical, 
bright  scarlet. 

Wilson  Albany:  plant  hardy,  vigorous,  very 
productive,  fruit  deep  color,  deep  crimson, 
with  a  brisk  acid  flavor,  commences  to  ripen 
early,  and  continues  late. 

Agriculturist :  plant  vigorous,  foliage  light 
green,  hardy  and  very  productive,  fruit  large, 
roundish  conical,  elongated  often  with  a  neck, 
flesh  dark  red,  firm,  juicy,  rich;  valuable  vari- 
ety for  field  culture. 

Triomphe  de  Gand  :  the  plant  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  it  should  be  grown  on  rich  soil  and 
in  hills  and  then  it  will  prove  a  valuable  variety, 
fruit  large,  color  light  scarlet,  shape  coxcomb, 
and  very  delicious,  but  late. 

Jucunda  :  a  strong  grower,  fruit  very  large, 
firm,  and  good  cmality,  plant  hardy. 

Lenning's  White :  the  best  white  variety 
now  under  cultivation,  large  size,  perfectly 
white,  extremely  high  flavor  and  highly  per- 
fumed, plant  strong  grower  and  vigorous. 

Colfax  :  plant  a  strong  grower,  very  produc- 
tive, fruit  medium  size,  round,  and  of  superior 
flavor. 

Napoleon  III :  plant  vigorous  and  healthy, 
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fruit  large,  oval  to  coxcomb  shape,  color  dark 
red,  and  superior  flavor. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Davison's  Thornlcss  is  very  similar  to  the 
Doolittle,with  two  exceptions;  first,  it  ripens 
about  five  days  earlier,  thereby  bringing  a 
better  price  in  the  market,  and  besides  it  can 
be  cultivated  with  more  pleasure,  being  clear 
of  thorns.  Doolittlc's  Blackcap  has  canes 
vigorous,  branching  spines,  whitish,  stout, 
and  numerous,  very  productive  and  early, 
fruit  black,  firm,  and  carries  well. 

Mammoth  Cluster  :  a  variety  of  the  Black- 
cap, with  strong  and  more  vigorous  canes, 
very  productive ;  largest  of  the  Blackcap 
family,  fruit  large  and  juicy. 

Philadelphia:  a  strong  upright  grower,  hardy 
and  productive,  fruit  large,  dark,  red,  and 
good. 

Clark  :  this  is  also  a  strong  upright  grower, 
stands  the  winter  well  without  protection, 
vigorous  and  productive. 

Kirtlaud :  upright  grower,  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive, canes  nearly  free  of  spineo,  fruit  red, 
well  flavored. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Wilson  Early  :  this  is  an  early  variety,  and 
it  retains  its  color  after  been  picked,  and 
yields .  its  whole  crop  in  about  three  weeks 
and  is  very  productive. 

Kittatinny  :  a  very  strong,  upright  grower, 
extremely  hardy  and  productive,  fruit  large, 
firm,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Missouri  Mammoth:  being  very  large, 
sweet  and  juicy,  and  proved,  so  far,  hardy  and 
productive. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Houghton's  Seedling:  a  vigorous  grower  and 
productive,  and  is  the  best  variety  for  our  cli- 
mate, and  is  free  from  mildew. 

CURRANTS. 

White  Grape  :  a  strong  grower,  with  stout, 
erect  stalk,  vigorous  and  productive,  berries 
whitish  yellow,  good  for  wine. 

Red  Butch  :  a  well  known  variety,  medium 
size  fruit,  hardy  and  very  productive,  fruit  red. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


A  reverend  gentleman  in  Hampton,  Va., 
has  invented  a  machine  for  picking  and  clean- 
ing peanuts.  It  is  claimed  that  it  will  pick 
and  clean  1,000  bushels  per  day,  doing  the 
work  of  twenty  men. 


CLOVER  WORMS. 

{Asopia  Costalis.) 

It  is  astonishing  sometimes  to  think,  how 
long  certain  kinds  of  insects  may  be  present 
among  us,  and  most  of  us  altogether  uncon- 
scious of  their  presence.  We  are  led  to  make 
these  remarks,  because  we  occasionally  hear 
of  the  quality  of  clover  hay,  in  stacks  and 
mows,  being  greatly  impaired  by  the  presence 
of  numerous  little  worms,  or  caterpillars, 
which  not  only  cut  up  the  hay,  but  also  leave 
a  maze  of  webbing,  to  which  are  attached 
quantities  of  little  black  pullets,  resembling 
coarse  grains  of  powder,  as  well  as  many  loose 
grains  under  the  webbing. 

We  noticed  these  caterpillars  and  accompa- 
niments more  than  twenty  years  ago,  but 
never  bred  the  moth,  and  never  had  seen  a 
description  of  them  in  any  work  in  our  posses- 
sion, until  we  saw  it  in  the  Practical  Ento- 
mologist, but  more  particularly  on  page  220, 
Vol.  I.,  of  the  American  Entomologist,  where 
the  beautiful  little  moth,  in  all  of  its  various 
stages,  is  handsomely  illustrated.  We  have 
seen  the  same  insect  (but  rarely)  in  hay  mows, 
but  it  is  more  generally  found  near,  or  quite 
at,  the  bottom  of  hay  stacks,  and  we  only  re- 
fer to  it  71010  because  an  inquiry  has  been  made 
concerning  it,  and  especially  as  to  its  "  cure." 

Mr.  Riley,  the  editor  of  that  excellent 
journal  last  named,  in  the  March  number,  page 
100  of  the  present  volume,  suggests,  that  if 
stacks  have  their  foundations  high  enough 
from  the  ground,  in  order  to  admit  of  good 
ventilation  beneath,  (we  have  always  found 
them  where  there  was  dampness)  and  the  bot- 
tom layers  receive  a  sprinkling  of  salt,  the 
damages  of  the  moth  may  be  abated  or  greatly 
diminished. 

The  salting  process — to  prevent  heat  and 
mould — we  distinctly  remember  when  we 
worked  on  a  farm,  full  five  and  forty  years 
ago,  and  who  can  tell  now,  whether  much  of 
the  "  clotting  "  of  the  clover  hay,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  stacks  and  mows,  was  not  as  much  due, 
even  then,  to  the  presence  of  these  worms,  as 
to  mould.  People  generally,  then,  did  not 
look  into  these  things  as  minutely  as  now, 
and  who  knows  that  if  an  entomologist  had 
ventured  an  opinion  in  those  early  days,  he 
might  not  have  been  suspected  of  the  crime  of 
witchcraft.  R. 
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"  GRAND  DADDY  LONGLEGS." 

The  American  Entomologist,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  from  a  Missouri  correspondent,  says  : 
"These  long-legged  spiders  arc  likewise  pop- 
ularly known  as  harvestmen,  and  Grandfather 
Gray  Beards  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
They  have  all  similar  habits,  being  carnivor- 
ous, and  seizing  their  prey  very  much  as  a  cat 
seizes  a  mouse  ;  hut  they  differ  from  other  spi- 
ders in  that  they  bodily  devour  their  victims, 
instead  of  sucking  out  their  juices.  The  fact, 
then,  of  you  one  night  noticing  a  daddy  long- 
legs  pounce  upon  a  honey  bee,  which  happened 
to  come  near  it,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Yet  it  may  be  considered  as  an  exceptional  oc- 
currence, and  we  should  advise  you  to  encour- 
age, rather  than  destroy ,these  long-legged  spi- 
ders, because  they  are  known  to  devour  great 
numbers  of  plant  lice,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Bryant, 
of  Princeton,  111.,  has  found  them  devouring 
the  larva  of  fhe  Colorado  potato  bug." 

[Is  there  a  single  individual,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts,  who  has  not  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  "  arachnid"  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  and  who  may  not  have 
—during  some  period  of  his  youth— consulted 
"  grand-daddy  long-legs"  in  regard  to  his  "lost 
cow"  or  sheep,  but  especially  the  former? 
Happily,  from  ample  experience,  we  are  able 
to  endorse  the  good  character  of  the  slender- 
limbed  "  old  gentleman,"  notwithstanding  he 
may  have  been  detected  in  making  a  meal  off 
the  body  of  a  "  honey  bee."  We  know  that 
he  is  fond  of  animal  food,  and,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  have  detected  him  in  making  a 
meal  off  the  shreds  of  meat  we  have  discarded, 
during  our  rural  lunches  in  the  "woods." 
These  long-legged  friends,  arc  distributed  over 
an  immense  district  of  country,  in  woods,  val- 
leys, fields,  gardens  in  short,  in  almost  all 
localities  where  other  insects  are  found.  We 
have  had  them  come  into  our  dwelling,  even 
in  a  large  town  or  city,  and  have  noticed  their 
scavenging  proclivities  there.  "We  have  ob- 
served them  among  plant  lice,  but  did  not  see 
them  devour  any.  Perhaps  they  may  have 
already  fed  to  satiety.  Under  any  circumstan- 
ces we  do  not  consider  them  as  "  great  feed- 
ers," and  we  know,  that  like  other  spiders, 
they  are  capable  of  enduring  a  long  abstinence. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  them  to  the 
protection  of  our  readers,  as  humble  instru- 
ments, in  preserving  the  "  harmon}'  of  na- 
ture."] 


POULTRY. 


GAPES  IN  CHICKENS. 

Every  farmer  knows  how  liable  his  poultry 
—especially  when  young — are,  to  a  disease  of 
the  windpipe,  popularly  called  the  (/apes,  and 
which  is  often  so  fatal  in  its  results.  This  dis- 
ease is  not  confined  to  chickens  alone,  but  also 
afflicts  young  turkeys,  ducks,  Guinea  fowls ,  and 
even  some  other  birds.  This  disease  is  caused 
by  small  blood-red  worms,  congregating  in  the 
windpipe,  sometimes  in  such  numbers  as  to 
close  it  up,  thereby  producing  death  by  suffo- 
cation, or  strangulation.  We  need  not  par- 
ticularly inform  our  poultry  breeders  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  for,  as  a  general 
thing,  if  thej7  know  nothing  else  about  it,  they 
are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  it  manifests  itself.  When  they  see 
poor  "  little  chickie"  gasping  for  breath,  ac- 
companied with  occasional  sneezing,  becoming 
dispirited  and  languishing,  and  making  efforts 
to  swallow,  they  safely  conclude,  that  the 
"  gapes  are  about ;"  and  that  unless  something 
is  done  for  the  patient  very  soon,  it  must 
eventually  die.  All,  however,  do  not  agree 
upon  the  best  means  to  dislodge  and  destroy 
worms.  Some  introduce  a  thin  wire  loop  into 
the  windpipe  •,  some  a  doubled  horse  hair,  and 
others  the  end  ot  a  feather. 

N.  II.  Faaren,  a  writer  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  u  American  Entomologist' ?  p.  149,  rec- 
ommends Carbolic  Acid,  in  addition  to  remov- 
ing the  worms  by  mechanical  means.  His 
remedy  is  .to  "  dissolve  one  grain  of  crystalline 
carbolic  acid,  in  ten  drops  of  alcohol,  adding 
half  a  drachm  of  vinegar."  He  then  strips  a 
small  quill-feather,  till  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  narrow  end  of  the  shaft,  and  dipping  this 
into  the  solution,  he  intridnces  it  into  the  wind- 
pipe, turning  it  around  once  or  twice,  and  then 
drawing  it  out.  This  dislodges  the  worms,  and 
they  are  drawn  forth  with  a  quantity  of  slime. 
This  operation  must  be  performed  with  dexteri- 
ty and  prcciseness,and  not  in  a  slow  and  bung- 
ling manner  or  more  chickens  may  be  "  killed 
than  cured"  by  it.  The  chickens  infested  with 
the  disease  should  be  cooped  apart  from  the 
healthy  ones,andthe  coop  should  be  disinfected 
by  the  introduction  of  shavings  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  (half  an  ounce  of  crys- 
talline acid  well  mixed  with  a  quart  of  water). 
The  daily  introduction  ot  the  Hour  of  sulphur 
and  a  little  pulverized  ginger,  into  food,  com- 
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posed  of  barley-meal  and  corn-meal,  is  also 
recommended  as  a  part  of  the  remedy,  A  few 
drops  of  the  last  mentioned  solution  should 
also  be  put  in  the  drinking  water,  and  the 
mouth  and  bill  of  the  bird  should  be  daily 
washed  with  the  same. 

As  ci  preventative,  of  the  gapes,  the  writer 
alluded  to,  recommends  that  young  chickens 
should  be  fed  twice  a  week  on  wheat,  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  (one  tcaspoonful 
of  the  first  named  solution  to  one  pint  of 
water,)  and  that  the  nesting  and  roosting 
houses  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  every 
Saturday,  and  some  of  the  carbolic  solution 
should  be  sprinkled  on  the  floor  and  roosts 
every  month.  It  is  also  recommended  to 
throw  wood  and  coal  ashes  into  the  hen  house 
every  day.  "Sick  chickens,"  should  be  kept 
in  a  warm,  dry  place,  and  totally  separate 
from  "  sound  ones."  It  may  be  necessary  to 
further  remark,  that  when  these  worms 
[Strongylus  syngamus)  arc  removed  from  the 
windpipe  of  the  chicken,  they  should  be  totally 
destroyed,  by  burning  or  scalding,  for  even  if 
they  arc  cut  to  pieces,  they  may  contain  eggs, 
that  will  hatch  in  the  earth,  and  the  young 
find  their  way  from  thence  into  the  windpipe 
of  the  chicken,  "  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
parents  did  before  them." 

As  every  thing  relating  to  the  subject  of 
"  Hen-Culture,"  has  a  bearing  upon  the  mar- 
ket price  of"  Ilen-bccf  "  and  "  Hen-fruit,"  we 
have  thought  any  of  these  tainted  in  the  least 
with  "  Hen-fever"  may  feel  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  test  the  matter  for  themselves. 


"  A    HAD    EGO." 

One  of  our  subscribers  has  gone  into  "  hen. 
culture,"  and  wishes  to  know  why  his  hens 
cannot  hatch  out  any  "chicks."  They  per- 
form their  duties  "  bully,"  in  laying  and  set- 
ting, but  on  three  trials,  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March,  they  have  ut- 
terly failed  to  bring  forth  a  single  live  chick- 
In  the  first  instance  the  eggs,  after  three 
weeks,  appeared  fresh  and  unchanged  ;  in  the 
second,  a  few  were  addled  or  "  foul;"  and  in 
the  third,  those  that  contained  chicks  were 
dead.  He  is  trying  to  raise  the  variety  known 
as  "Bramins,"  and  lie  has  been  told  that  his 
"  rooster"  is  too  young.  ITis  neighbor,  who 
has  had  the  same  "luck,"  has  been  told  that 
his  "  rooster"  is  too  old.  The  former  com- 
menced with  a  rooster  of  six  months,  and  the 


latter  with  one  of  four  years.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  give  some  light 
upon  this  oological  question,  and  suggest  the 
prolific  mean  in  the  age  of  a  rooster,  because 
all  the  other  conditions,  necessary  to  success- 
ful hatching,  seem  to  have  been  observed. 

R. 


BOTANY. 


WEEDS  No.  14. 

nUUDOCK—  GERM.     DIE   KLETTE. 

Every  farmer  and  school  boy  knows  this 
coarse  and  homely  weed.  It  is  equally  com- 
mon in  Europe  and  Japan,  by  roadsides  and 
on  the  banks  of  ditches.  When  found  grow- 
ing about  a  farm  yard,  it  is  a  sure  evidence  of 
slovenly  negligence  to  allow  this  coarse  and 
clotty  weed  a  foot-hold.  The  plant  is  con- 
siderably bitter  ;  few  quadrupeds,  except  the 
ass,  will  eat  it ;  birds,  however,  feed  upon  the 
seeds,  and  snails  and  caterpillars  on  the 
leaves. 

The  botanical  name  is  Lappa  major.  Dr. 
Gray  gives  the  name  as  from  the  Greek,  signi- 
fying "  to  lay  hold."  Loudon  traces  it  to°the 
ecltic  "  Uap"  a  hand,  because  it  lays  hold  of 
everything  near  it;  the  involucre  forming  a 
hooked  bar,  which  holds  tenaciously  to  the 
dress,  or  the  fleece  of  sheep.  If  you  have 
formed  them  upon  large  lumps,  or  thrown 
them  on  the  flaxy  head  of  your  school  boy 
companions,  or  have  been  similarly  served 
you  remember  how  they  cleave  to  you  ;  they 
stick  closer  than  our  fair-weather  friends. 
School  girls,  in  their  gossimcr  dresses,  on  a 
botanical  hunt,  will  soon  learn  to  know  this 
plant  as  well  as  others,  whose  bur-headed 
seeds  form  close  attachments  on  very  short 
acquaintance. 

There  is  a  variety  occasionally  met  will), 
having  wooly  heads ;  it  is  the  "  Lappa  tomen- 
tosa,"  but  very  rare.  There  arc  only  four 
species  of  this  genus  known  ;  three  of  them 
arc  described  by  Loudon,  under  the  old  name 
of  "  Arctium."  The  older  botanical  works 
have  the  common  burdock  under  the  name  of 
"Arctium  Lappa  L."  Dr.  Gray,  however, 
adopts  the  name  given  it  by  Tourncfert-- 
"  Lappa  major,"  the  great  burdock.  V>\A  as 
there  is  nothing  so  bad,  that  it  may  not  be 
found  to  possess  some  useful  quality,  we  must 
do  this  coarse  plant  justice  to  say,  that  in  a 
inedic:t  1  poinf  of  view,  the  root  is  diaphoretic 
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and  diuretic,  and  was  at  one  time  much  used 
in  syphilis,  rheumatism,  and  gout.  In  diseases 
of  the  skin,  Alibert  states  that  it  seldom  fails 
in  doing  good,  where  there  is  dryness  of  the 
skin  or  surface  ;  like  sarsaparilla,  its  use  must 
be  persevered  in  for  a  long  time.  The  seeds 
are  considered  more  diuretic  than  the  root, 
and  according  to  Linnrcus,  they  also  act  as  a 
purgative.  The  leaves  have  been  used  as  an 
external  application  to  ulcers,  and  are  stated 
to  have  proved  very  beneficial,  as  also  for 
external  application  in  fevers,  headache,  &c. 
Burnt  green,  between  the  time  of  flowering 
and  seeding,  three  pounds  of  the  ashes  pro- 
duced sixteen  ounces  of  very  white  alkaline 
salt,  as  good  as  the  best  of  potash. — Loudon. 
Here  is  a  hint  that  might  make  this  weed  of 
importance  to  our  farmers.  J.  S. 


VETERINARY. 


HORSE  SHOEING. 

BY  JOHN  Q.  TAGGART,  V.  S. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer,  I  wrote 
an  article  on  the  treatment  of  the  horse.  I 
then  proposed  in  the  next  or  May  number  to 
write  upon  the  foot  or  the  shoeing  of  the  same. 
It  is  evident  in  the  first  place  that  there  is  not 
one  out  of  every  twenty  who  profess  to  shoe 
the  foot  of  the  horse,  who  know  any  thing 
more  than  as  the  Dutchman  calls  it,  "  putting 
irons  on  the  foot."  The  foot  is  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  horse,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
should  have  the  shoes  fit  on  his  foot  as  well 
as  the  boot  maker  does  those  of  the  owner 
of  the  horse.  You  take  your  horse  to  the 
blacksmith,  and  each  one  thinks  himself 
the  best.  It  is  quite  natural  to  think  so,  for 
after  each  has  worked  and  toiled,  and  finished 
his  job,  he  thinks  it  one  of  the  best,  and  one 
that  is  hard  to  beat.  You  pay  for  the  work 
done— all  looks  well.  When  you  proceed  one 
or  two  miles,  or  may  be  not  so  far,  the  horse 
commences  flinching  and  crouching,  and  the 
owner  thinks  perhaps  that  the  shoes  are 
drawn  too  tight.  The  next  morning  the  horse 
is  so  bad  that  he  can  scarcely  walk  ;  he  takes 
him  back  to  the  shop,  and  the  smith  proceeds 
to  an  examination  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  all  right  or  he  may  say,  that  he 
had  drawn  the  shoe  too  tight.  Then  the  owner 
starts  again,  and  the  same  old  lameness  re- 
curs, and  upon  inquiry  for  a  good  mechanic  he 


proceeds  to  smith  No.  2,  who  is  a  first-class 
shoer,  and  who  by  a  glance  at  the  animal's 
feet  soon  perceives  the  cause  of  the  lameness. 
He  says,  "  why,  sir,  the  shoe  is  one  inch  too 
short  for  the  foot ;"  when  the  owner  replies, 
"  well  what  is  to  be  done."  As  the  shoe  has 
not  got  body  sufficient  in  it  for  stretching, 
smith  No.  2  is  necessitated  to  put  on  a  pair  of 
new  shoes,  and  then  the  horse  moves  all  right. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  had  the  owner 
sought  out  a  first-class  shoer  in  the  first  in- 
stance, he  would  have  saved  money  and  time. 
The  shoeing  of  the  horse  is  a  branch  of  black- 
smithing  calling  for  the  greatest  skill  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  A  man  to  be  a  good  shoer 
must  have  accurate  judgment  and  a  keen  per- 
ceptive eye.  These  qualifications  arc  entirely 
essential  for  a  man  in  this  branch  of  business. 
One  thing  in  particular  in  this  branch  is 
needed,  and  it  is  this  :  When  the  horse  stands 
square,  the  smith,  who  is  an  expert,  can  tell 
by  the  way  he  stands  how  he  must  be  shod 
for  easy  traveling. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Farmer  your 
readers  will  be  treated  to  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  many  different  kinds  of  feet,  the  mode  of 
shoeing  those  different  varieties  of  feet;  but 
I  can  only  treat  of  two  or  three  at  a  time. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

THOUGHTS  AS  THEY  OCCUR  ON  READ- 
ING APRIL  NUMBER  OF  LAN- 
CASTER FARMER. 

BY   AN  OLD  DIGGER. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— I  submit  for  your  better 
judgment  a  few  brief  remarks  on  several  of 
the  communications  in  the  Farmer  for  April. 

In  the  article,  "  On  the  Culture  of  Wheat, 
and  its  Low  Price,"  we  arc  informed :  "that 
by  proper  efforts  we  can,  as  I  am  convinced, 
bring  up  our  farms  so  as  to  be  able  to  raise, 
instead  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre,  at  least  thirty,  and  ultimately  forty 
bushels  per  acre."  Then  in  the  same  article 
the  writer  tells  us :  "  we  already  can  grow 
straw  enough  to  produce  forty  bushels  per 
acre,  but  it  generally  grows  so  rank  in  favor- 
able weather  that  it  lodges  before  arriving  at 
maturity." 

How  then,  I  would  like  to  know,  arc  we  to 
bring  up  our  farms  so  as  to  secure  forty  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre,  when  we  are  told  :  "that 
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our  farms  arc  already  so  rich  as  to  grow  straw 
sufficient  for  forty  bushels,  but  that  in  favor- 
able seasons  it  lodges,  and  we  keep  only  four- 
teen bushels  P" 

Thus  in  trying  to  steer  clear  of  Scylla,  we 
drive  our  bark  plump  into  .Chari'bdis.  Such 
enigmas  arc  too  abstruse  for  me  to  unravel, 
so  I'll  drop  this  question  "  like  a  hot  po- 
tato." "Nufccd." 

TREATMENT  OF  CANADA  THISTLE. 

With  very  careful  and  close  watching,  it  is 
possible  that  this  pest  can  be  extirpated  as 
advised  in  this  article  ;  still,  I  have  more  faith 
in  a  plan  I  have  found  effectual  by  actual  ex- 
perience. That  is  :  while  the  field  is  in  pasture, 
to  occasionally  give  the  thistles  a  pinch  of 
salt  on  each  stalk  or  sprout  three  or  four  times 
during  the  growing  season.  The  salt  will  kill 
all  above  ground  that  it  touches,  and  the  cattle 
in  their  eagerness  to  lick  up  the  salt,  will  pre- 
vent the  thistle  from  growing  or  spreading, 
and  two  seasons  of  such  treatment  of  my  own 
experience,  did  not  leave  a  vestige  of  the 
weed  for  future  trouble.  True  as  your  cor- 
respondent says  :  ''  If  you  dont  give  them  time 
to  draw  breath,  they  must  die." 

RULES  TO  KEEP  A  FAItM    POOR. 

Don't  know  if  that  kind  of  advice  is  needed, 
but  should  suppose  our  Lancaster  County 
farmers  think  "  they  know  u  thing  or  two," 
without  jogging  their  memory. 

STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

Good  sound  advice — those  who  will  care- 
fully follow  "  directions"  cannot  fail  of  suc- 
cess. 

CULTIVATION   OF    TEA  NUTS. 

No  use.  This  crop  "  won't  pay"  in  Penn- 
sylvania. They  require  a  sandy  soil,  and  a 
longer  season  than  we  have  here.  Like  grow- 
ing cotton,  a  few  may  be  raised  in  the  garden 
iu  very  favorable  seasons,  yet  at  best  of  poor 
quality. 

THOUGHTS   ON   CLEARING    OF    FORESTS, 
AND    ON  RAIN. 

A  question  of  interest  to  every  body.  An 
extract,  introduced  into  this  article  from  some 
other  source,  is,  I  believe,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
erally received  opinion:—"  That  woody  coun- 
tries arc  much  colder  than  those  which  are 
cultivated."  We  have  always  supposed,  from 
reading  and  experience,  that  where  a  country 
is  covered  to  a  large  extent  with  forests,  the 
winds  and  storms  from  the  icy  regions  of  the 


North,  have  less  effect,  as  the  trees  act  as  a 
wind-break.  Many  writers  in  our  western  and 
prairie  States,  strongly  urge  the  planting  of 
trees  on  the  open  prairies,  to  give  shelter,  and 
act  as  wind-breaks  against  the  northern  blasts  ; 
claiming  as  they  say,  that  it  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  greatly  ameliorating  the  climate.  We 
have  cold  and  mild  winters,  hot  and  dry  spells 
iu  summer,  Hoods  and  drouths  at  all  seasons — 
no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  set  up  any  reliable 
theory  as  to  "  what  the  seasons  will  bring 
forth." 

Haifa  century  ago,  we  had  a  series  of  dry 
seasons,  so  little  rain  or  snow  fell,  that  springs 
which  were  never  before  known  to  fail  ceased 
their  flow,  large  streams  became  low,  and 
small  streams  dry.  Mills  stood  idle  months  at 
a  lime  for  want  of  water  to  drive  the  wheels — 
people  in  many  sections  had  to  drive  their 
stock  three  and  four  miles  to  water,  and  a 
greater  distance  even  to  get  to  mills. 

For  several  seasons  there  was  very  little 
snow  or  rain,  and  the  winters  were  so  mild  as 
not  to  kill  the  oats  in  the  wheat  fields,  so  that 
harvest  produced  a  crop  of  wheat  and  oats 
mixed — half  and  half. 

Prophets  are  had,  who  predicted  that  these 
United  States  would  soon  be  burned  up  for 
want  of  sufficient  moisture,  to  stay  the  de- 
vouring element !  Others  again  knew  that 
our  planet  had  made  a  lurch  southward,  and 
that  ere  many  years  we  would  be  growing  the 
fig,  the  orange,  and  all  other  tropical  fruits 
and  plants,  in  the  open  air,  through  all  the 
middle  States. 

But,  "  there  came  a  change  o'er  the  spirit 
of  our  pleasant  dreams,"  and  all  these  false 
prophets  became  mum.  From  1825  to  1830, 
such  deep  snows  and  deluges  of  rain  fell  that 
all  the  old  springs  opened  their  mouths,  and 
the  water  rushed  forth  again,  the  streams  and 
rivers  tilled  their  channels,  and  we  all  got 
over  our  "scare"  of  a  general  conflagration 
and  didn't  plant  oranges.  Then  in  January, 
1835,  the  mercury  in  thermometer  fell  to  22° 
below  zero  !  Peach,  apricot,  and  cherry  trees 
were  killed,  root  and  branch ;  apple  and 
pear  trees  were  all  more  or  less  injured ; 
whole  orchards  on  low  ground,  hadn't  "vi- 
tality" left  to  show  a  single  blossom.  I  have 
a  thermometrical  record  going  back  half  a 
century,  with  remarks  on  floods,  drouths,  &c, 
but  such  records  arc  of  no  value  as  to  the 
future,  though  interesting  as  to  the  past.  No 
theory,  I  think,  of  value   could  be  erected 
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from  that  "  stand-point,"  that  would  give  us 
any  knowledge  of  future  atmospheric  changes. 
I  douht  the  theory  of  Cycles,  as  to  atmos- 
pheric changes.  As  to  our  forest  trees  heiug 
diminutive  in  size  one  hundred  years  ago,  I 
am  uuahlc  to  testify,  as  my  memory  fails  mc, 
and  my  record  is  silent.  Though  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  I  well  remember,  that  our  forests 
were  probably  not  less  than  ten  times  as  ex- 
tensive as  they  arc  now,  and  the  trees  in  size 
were  fully  as  large  as  at  present,  and  large 
trees  far  more  plenty  than  now. 

THE   HOUSE   AND    HIS   TREATMENT. 

Here  we  have  just  such  information  as 
farmers  want  and  can  understand:  A  good, 
practical  common-sense  article.  May  Mr. 
Taggart  give  us  "  many  more  of  the  same 
sort,"  on  the  treatment  of  that  most  noble  of 
all  animals. 

o 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Being  a  receiver  of  your 
journal  through  the  politeness  of  some  eastern 
friend,  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  also  be  a  contribu- 
tor in  a  small  way.  Having  first  entered  this 
earthly  career  within  a  few  miles  from  your 
goodly  city,  some  half  a  century  ago,  and 
lived  there  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  it  will 
not  be  wondered  at  if  I  feel  an  interest  in  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits  of  that 
county.  If  some  of  your  young  readers  will 
consider  that  when  the  first  horticultural  im- 
pulse was  given  to  my  youthful  mind,  the 
Alexander,  or  Cape,  was  about  the  only  grape, 
save  the  wild  Fox  and  Frost  grapes  of  the 
Avoods  then  in  cultivation.  The  May- 
duke,  Bleeding-heart,  Ox-heart,  and  a  few 
others,  were  the  best  cherries,  and  about  the 
same  could  have  been  said  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  and  all  small  fruits  as  regards  variety  ; 
and  then  look  over  the  loug  lists  of  superb 
fruits  that  we  now  have  ;  is  it  not  a  subject  of 
profound  interest  to  every  lover  of  fruit,  to 
sec  what  has  been  done  in  these  years  ? 

'Tis  true  a  generation  has  nearly  come  and 
passed  away  since  then,  but  it  is  some  gratifi- 
cation to  know  that  such  progress  has  been 
made  m  this  noblest  of  causes.  The  same  en- 
thusiastic spirit  that  was  first  instilled  in  my 
youthful  veins  on  seeing  choice  fruit,  still  flows 
as  vigorously  as  ever  (although  the  brow  is 
wrinkled  and  the  gray  hairs  are  coming),  and 
will  not  cease  until  the  floodgates  of  life  shut 
up  in  eternal  rest.  This  is  a  confused  sort  of 
a  contribution,  but  then  it  is  only  an  introduc- 
tion.   Its  appearance,  if  it  does  appear,  will 


be  followed  by  some  accounts  of  this  region, 

where  White  Doyenne  Pears  grow  like  gold  in 
color,  and  as  smooth  as  glass.  Bellilower  Ap- 
ples weigh  a  pound,  and  where  Newtown  Pip- 
pins are  perfect. 

The  spring  is  upon  us,  the  birds  warble  in 
the  forest  and  orchards,  the  fields  look  green, 
and  gardening  has  been  commenced. 
Yours  truly, 

Samuel  Miller. 
Bin f tun,  Mo.,  March  28,  1870. 


OUB  COMMON  BO  ADS. 

BY   C.   L.    HUNSECKER. 

Messrs.  Editors:  One  might  be  tempted 
to  ask,  what  have  our  common  roads  to  do 
with  an  agricultural  and  horticultural  society':' 
We  answer,  a  good  deal  more  than  is  apparent 
without  a  thorough  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  one  thing  to  cultivate  wheat  and 
raise  strawberries,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
get  them  to  a  market.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
great  importance  in  an  agricultural  country  to 
have  good  roads  to  facilitate  transportation 
from  the  rural  districts  to  the  cities  and  towns 
on  the  seaboard,  and  in  the  interior  towns 
and  villages. 

Here,  in  this  glorious  county,  arc  some  of 
the  best  farmers  iu  the  world.  This  is  a  strong 
assertion,  but  true,  and  one  that  may  be  veri- 
fied by  any  observer  who  travels  through  the 
country.  But  look  at  our  roads,  and  then  you 
will  perceive  that  some  farmers  will  drive  live 
miles  round  with  a  big  team  to  a  place  that 
could  be  reached  within  a  mile  by  giving  up  a 
little  land  to  the  public  for  the  public  conveni- 
ence. But,  says  one,  there  are  some  good  roads. 
Yes,  some.  Well,  I  don't  mean  to  complain  ; 
I  am  not  one  of  the  grumblers,  but  sec  here. 
How  is  it  with  our  common  roads  and  their 
creation  ? 

In  laying  out  roads  in  this  county,  it  is  very 
much  the  practice  of  vieweis  to  go  along  the 
boundary  lines  of  adjoining  farms,  over  hills 
and  morasses  to  find  a  path,  often  over  the 
worst  pieces  of  ground  in  the  neighborhood 
for  a  road,  and  as  serpentine  as  the  streams, 
and  thus  furnishing  the  public  with  elbow  and 
shin  lanes,  instead  of  broad,  level,  and  straight  ■ 
roads. 

"  Boads  of  one  sort  or  other  must,  of  course, 
exist  in  every  country  emerged  from  barbar- 
ism." 
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Whenever  it  is  urged  that  the  cross  and 
country  roads ,and  township  and  county  bridges 
are  in  a  dilapidated  and  neglected  condition, 
and  are  in  need  of  improvement,  we  are  met 
with  the  argument  that  the  principal  roads 
about  Lancaster  are  turnpiked ;  that  railroads 
arc  passing  through  Lancaster  county,  &c. ; 
and  if  the  cross-roads  arc  too  narrow,  hilly, 
swampy,  full  of  small  streams,  without  bridges, 
and  in  the  winter  season  obstructed  by  ice,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  get  a  charter  for  a  turn- 
pike or  railroad,  as  if  teams  could  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  No  matter  how  many  canals, 
navigable  rivers,  and  railroads  we  may  have, 
still  most  of  the  heavy  hauling  must  be  done 
on  our  common  roads. 


E  X  T II A  ( ITS  FROM  A  VI 1 I V  ATE  LETTEI I . 

Yolo  County,  California,    ( 
March  16th,  1870.      J 

Your  favor  of  22d  of  February  was  received 
on  the  J.8th  of  March,  on  my  return  from  a 
trip  to  San  Francisco.  Since  I  wrote  you, 
Feb.  4th,  which  was  just  after  planting  beans 
and  sowing  my  oats,  when  the  weather  was 
dry  and  promised  to  be  early  ;  a  change  has 
taken  place,  for  we  have  bad  frequent  rains, 
not  hard  nor  cold,  yet  it  has  been  unusually 
cool  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  ground 
has  got  cold,  so  that  things  don't  grow.  The 
days  are  cool,  Thermometer  varying  from  50° 
to  G(F  at  2  p.  m.,  and  38°  to  41°  at  nights.  I 
suppose  the  Nevada  mountains  are  covered 
with  snow  unusually  deep,  from  these  late 
rains  in  the  valleys,  and  we  arc  feeling  the  ef- 
fects of  it.  I  set  out  my  tomatoes  March  14th 
and  we  had  a  slight  frost  that  night,  Ther.  38°. 
It  was  severe  iu  the  vicinity.  Many  persons 
having  out  acres  of  tomatoes,  -which  were 
killed  ;  all  of  mine  escaped.  The  frost  was 
very  slight  on  my  grounds,  showing  only  on 
boards.  Things  don't  grow,  my  corn  is  just  as 
it  was  two  or  three  week-,  ago,  but  nothing 
seems  to  suffer,  except  temporarily. 

I  tried  to  find  some  yams  to  send  you,  while 
in  San  Francisco,  but  there  were  none  to  be 
had  until  the  China  steamer  arrived,  which 
would  be  several  days  after  I  left.  I  shall  go 
to  San  Francisco  again  soon,  and  if  I  don't 
find  some  yams  then,  will  try  to  get  some  one 
to  procure  them,  and  mail  them  to  you.  There 
are  yams  of  such  curious  shapes,  that  I  did  not 
know  if  they  wercyams.  But  it  seems  they 
were  yams  that  I  sent  to  Mr.  Prince.  I  wrote 


him  that  they  were  strange  to  me,  and  might 
be  any  thing  but  yams.  I  believe  none  of  the 
varieties  go  deep  into  the  ground,  except  the 
long  one  you  already  have.  I  think  I  have  a 
train  laid  to  get  some  fresh  Torreya  seed 
(California  nutmeg). 

So  Prince  had  the  Japan  persimmon ;  so 
have  I,  and  some  kinds  as  huge  as  a  man's 
fist.  I  have  sown  seed  of  the  Virginia  per- 
simmon, and  if  they  grow,  will  bud  with  the 
best  from  Japanese,  and  scud  you  some  next 
winter  or  spring. 

*         #        *        *        #         #         #         * 

My  oranges  are  still  growing,  but  very 
slowly.  1  have  put  out  250  Chinese  lemons, 
intending  to  bud  them  with  choice  oranges. 
They  grow  readily  from  cuttings,  so  I  have 
put  out  about  1000,  and  have  some  thousands 
of  lemon  seedlings.  I  shall  start  a  nursery  of 
fruits,  and  make  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes  a 
specially.  N  *  *  *  *  *  My  grape  vines 
are  now  in  leaf;  peaches  arc  nearly  out  of 
bloom  ;  apricots  quite  out.  It  is  feared,  how- 
ever, that  the  apricot  crop  is  a  failure,  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  the  very  warm  days  in 
December,  causing  the  buds  to  swell,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  severe  frosts  of  Deecember  18th 
to  31st.  From  what  I  see,  though,  the  trees 
have  been  full  of  bloom.  My  Hale's  early 
peaches  are  very  full  of  bloom  ;  they  bore  a 
few  peaches  last  year.  I  s.ent  for  and  received 
in  good  order  from  Ohio,  that  new  seedling 
peach,  said  to  be  two  weeks  earlier  even  than 
Hale's  early,  and  budded  and  grafted  some 
trees  to-day.  I  have  seedlings  which  have 
leaved  out,  so  that  it  buds  readily. 

He  rejoices  iu  the  adoption  of  the  15th 
amendment,  with  other  political  remarks,  not 
proper,  perhaps,  to  transcribe  for  our  Lancas- 
ter farmers.  D.  E.  II.  to  J.  B.  G. 


Black-knot  on  Cherry  Trees.— A  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  England  Farmer  says, 
he  has  tested  the  old  well-tried  remedy  of  ex- 
cision, for  thirteen  years,  and  the  trees  con- 
tinue handsome  and  vigorous,  and  bear  abun- 
dantly every  year,  while  all  around  him  they 
are  spoiled  by  the  black  knot.  Be  cuts  the 
branch  off  as  soon  as  if  is  affected;  and,  if  the 
limb  is  too  large,  the  knot  is  shaved  off  clean. 
We  have  pursued  this  course  for  twenty-five 
years  on  the  plum,  and  have  been  equally  sue. 
ccssful.  The  remedy  is  perfectly  simple,  very 
easy,  and  requires  but  little  labor.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  prompt  attention   at  all  times. 
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MEETING    OF    THE    LANCASTER   CO. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monlly  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  Monday,  April  4th,  1870.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved,  none  dissenting. 

The  President  called  for  the  reports  of  the 
standing  committees  on  the  condition  of  crops  : 

J.  B.  Garher  reported  for  West  Hempfield 
that  winter  grain  was  small,  hut  well  set ;  no 
upheaval  of  the  plants  ;  looks  very  healthy 
and  promising.  Clover  was  somewhat  in- 
jured; other  glasses  were  good.  Fruit  trees 
were  uninjured  by  the  winter ;  apple  trees, 
very  full  of  buds  ;  as  are  a!so  peaches,  cher- 
ries, and  pears  ;  all  so  far  sound,  and  promis- 
ing a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Small  fruits  are  in 
good  condition. 

Jacob  Frantz,  of  Paradise,  J.  H.  Brackbill, 
of  Strasburg,  Dr.  W.  L.  Diffenderfer,  of  New 
Holland,  M.  D.  Keudig,  of  Manor,  Israel 
Landis,  of  Manheim,  and  H.  K.  Stoner,  of 
West  Lampeter,  submitted  their  reports  of 
the  condition  of  the  crops  in  their  respective 
districts,  all  agreeing  substantially  with  that 
submitted  by  J.  B.  Garber. 

J.  B.  Garber  explained  that  iu  pronouncing 
the  Norway  oats  a  humbug,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  this  Society,  he  had  no  reference  to  the 
white  Norway  oats,  which,  with  some  per- 
sons, seemed  to  do  well,  but  to  the  Ramsdell 
variety  of  Norway  oats  which  has  been  sent 
broadcast  over  the  country,  and  which  in  a 
number  of  cases,  that  had  come  to  his  know- 


ledge, had  proved  a  failure.  He  thought  that 
much  of  the  seed  that  is  sold  is  not  what  it  is 
represented. 

J.  B.  Garber  handed  to  the  Secretary  to  be 
read  a  humorous  article  on  the  new  society 
called  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  a  society 
which  works  by  signs,  passwords,  &c,  and 
admits  males  and  females  into  it.  The  article 
was  clipped  from  a  late  number  of  the  New 
York  WeeMy  Tribune. 

H.  M.  Engle  remarked  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider ridicule  to  be  the  proper  way  to  combat 
this  new  order,  and  although  he  was  in  no 
way  connected  with  it,  yet  if  in  any  way  it 
might  be  able  to  promote  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture, it  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture  need  all  they  can  get 
to  aid  them. 

J.  B.  Erb  called  attention  to  some  branches 
of  fruit  trees  and  vines  which  were  infested 
with  insects  which  destroy  fruit,  and  referred 
to  the  theory  held  by  some  persons  that  for- 
mations of  ice  on  trees,  etc.,  kills  insects.  The 
ice  last  winter  had  not  affected  insects  or  their 
lai  v';c. 

Mr.  Engle  said  that  the  instinct  of  an  in- 
sect teaches  it  to  protect  itself  against  cold. 
Fruit  is  seldom  injured  i'roin  cold,  though  frost 
sometimes  does  damage  to  it.  At  no  time  last 
winter  was  the  thermometer  below  zero. 
Cold  weather,  particularly  if  the  season  be 
backward,  is  favorable  to  fruit.  In  answer  to 
a  question  from  one  of  the  members,  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  an  occasional  change  of 
seeds  is  advantageous.  Potatoes,  oats,  etc., 
do  better  in  northern  than  in  southern  lati. 
tudes. 

Israel  L.  Landis  favored  changing  grain 
from  one  kind  of  soil  to  another.  He  would 
go  North  to  purchase  corn,  oats,  &c,  for  seed. 

J.  B.  Erb  said  that  the  Early  Rose  potatoes 
sprouted  a  yard  in  length  in  his  cellar  this 
spring,  and  asked  what  the  experience  of 
other  persons  was  with  this  variety  of  po- 
tato, and  wished  to  know  whether  breaking 
off  these  sprouts  would  affect  the  growth  of  the 
tubers  when  plauted. 

Mr.  Engle  did  not  think  that  cropping  the 
sprouts  of  potatoes  even  twice,  hurts  the  potato 
for  seed.  The  Sweet  potatoes  are  not  injured 
by  cropping  their  sprouts.  The  Early  Rose 
being  an  early  variety,  sprouts  early.  If 
planted  late,  however,  it  will  not  sprout  so 
early.  The  Rose  is  not  fully  equal  to  the 
Mercer. 
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F.  P.  LeFcvrc  had  found  that eutting  potato 
stems  oil' below  the  blossoms  is  beneficial. 

Mr.  Engle  said  that  when  potatoes  cease  to 
bloom  it  is  a  sign  of  degeneracy. 

Mr.  Le  Fevre  said  he  had  found  the  Wclk 
potato  to  be  good. 

Mr.  Engle  thought  that  in  the  desire  for  new 
varieties  of  potatoes,  some  kinds  had  been 
lost  in  the  fog.  He  referred  to  the  Excelsior, 
which  he  considered  nearly  as  good  as  the 
Early  Rose.  The  Harrison.  Peach  Blow,  Chili, 
&c,  must  be  plauted  early,  as  they  require  a 
longer  season  than  some  others. 

Jacob  Frantz  presented  to  the  Society  grafts 
of  the  Baldwin  and  Jeffries  apples.  He  also 
had  for  sale  a  few  grafts  of  Grimes'  Golden 
Pippin. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  kind  of 
corn  was  best  for  yield,  Jacob  Frantz  stated 
that  the  Sanford  was  a  good  variety,  but  not 
superior  to  our  old  varieties. 

P.  S.  Reist  having  introduced  the  subject  of 
the  virtue  of  the  lightning  rod  as  a  protector 
to  buildings,  it  was  after  some  discussion  re- 
solved that  the  matter  be  made  the  subject 
for  discussion  at  the  May  Meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  that  all  interested  in  the  question  be' 
invited  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion. 

Johnson  Miller,  of  Warwick  township,  had 
at  the  meeting  for  the  examination  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  a  set  of  record  books 
which  attracted  much  attention.  These  books 
contain  a  complete  account  of  everything  re- 
lating to  his  father's  farm  for  the  past  live  or 
six  years.  Every  item  of  income  and  expense 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  even  to  the  expense 
per  day  of  keeping  each  horse  or  other  animal. 
Among  the  items,  it  appears  that  the  following 
quantities  of  grain  were  raised  on  his  father's 
farm,  during  the  last  tweuly  years,  the  farm 
consisting  of  one  hundred  acres  :  Wheat,  9,748 
bushels;  corn,  17,029  bushels;  oats,  11,152 
bushels;  rye  G92  bushels.  From  1864  to  1870 
there  were  1,240  clear,  and  952  cloudy  days. 
Farmers  would  find  it  of  great  satisfaction,  not 
to  say  benefit,  if  they  kept  such  a  diary.  Little 
time  is  needed  for  the  purpose,  particularly 
if  reduced  to  a  system  such  as  Mr.  Miller  has 
adopted. 

George  W.  Schroycr  had  on  exhibition  ver- 
benas, geraniums,  four  varieties  of  eolens 
(among  these  the  new  setting  sun). 

J.  B.  Erb  exhibited  a  sample  of  blackberry 
wine,  and    also  Knot  Grass   and    Kittatiny 


blackberry  plants.  Mr.  Erb  also  brought  to 
the  meeting  a  number  of  branches  of  trees 
and  shrubs  infested  with  insects. 

J.  G.  Rush,  of  Martic,  had  at  the  meeting 
fine  specimens  of  the  Spice  and  Lancaster 
Greening  apples. 

An  abundance  of  new  seeds  of  almost  every 
description  was  on  hand,  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  Secretary  from  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment for  distribution  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

After  the  members  had  supplied  themselves 
with  the  seed,  and  had  tested  Mr.  Erb's  black- 
berry wine,  Society,  on  motion,  adjourned. 


OX  GERMINATION  OF  SEEDS. 

On  page  70, in  the  Farmer  for  April,  1870, 
the  question  is  asked— "  Why  seeds  will  not 
germinate  when  buried  beneath  the  soil  at 
such  a  depth  that  atmospheric  air  cannot  reach 
it?" 

Answer. — Air  is  as  nccessrry  in  causing  a 
plant  to  germinate  and  grow,  as  it  is  to  ani- 
mals for  respiration,  and  the  general  functions 
of  life.  When  a  seed  is  totally  withdrawn 
from  contact  with  air,  it  would  undergo  no 
process  of  development.  The  air  is  not  a 
simple  body,  but  is  formed  of  oxygen  and 
azote,  it  has  been  a  subject  of  speculation 
whether  both  gases,  or  only  one,  are  influen- 
tial in  the  phenomena  of  germination. 

The  action  of  air  upon  plants  at  this  first 
period  of  their  development,  presents  the 
same  circumstances  as  in  the  respiration  of 
animals.  It  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  that,  in 
the  act  of  respiration,  is  the  principal  agent  in 
giving  the  blood  the  qualities  which  are  to  ren- 
der it  fitted  for  the  development  of  all  the 
organs  ;  and  the  same  oxygen  aids  and  facili- 
tates the  germination  of  plants.  Seeds  placed 
in  azotic  gas  or  carbonic  acid  gas  arc  unable  to 
germinate,  and  quickly  perish,  as  is  the  case 
with  animals.  So  also  pure  oxygen  gas  is  in 
jurious.  It  must  lie  mixed  with  nitrogen,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  oxygen  to  three 
partsof  azote  or  nitrogen,  and  is  then  the  most 
ctlicicnt  mixture. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  germination 
may  be  briefly  stated  to  consist — of  a  matured 
seed  perfectly  fecundated,  and  being  placed  in 
favorable  position  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  to  exclude  the  light,  which  retards  de- 
velopment,— but   where    the   warmth   of  the 
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sun's  rays  reach  it,  to  give  it  a  temperature 
from  00°  to  80°  (Fahrenheit),  sufficiently 
moist  or  humid,  assisted  or  kept  up  by  occa- 
sional showers,  and  within  the  reach  of  air. 
Being  so  placed,  it  swells,  hursts  its  envelopes 
and  tends  to  develop  the  embryo  which  it 
contains.  Carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  that 
part  of  the  starch  of  tbc  cotyledon  or  seed 
lobe  is  by  a  kind  of  fermentation  converted 
into  gum  and  sugar,  which  nourishes  the  mi- 
nute radicles  thrown  out  at  one  end,  tbe  de- 
scending axis  forming  the  root,  the  plumule 
throwing  up  the  seed-leaves  or  ascending  axis — 
when  the  changed  food  (the  Hour  in  corn  and 
wheat — the  husk  being  the  chad'  or  bran), 
when  this  starch  is  so  changed  and  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  young  plant,  it  draws  its  fur- 
ther nourishment  from  the  soil  by  the  roots, 
and  from  the  air  by  the  leaves  and  stem,  which 
comes  to  the  light,  and  is  now  greatly  aided 
by  the  light  for  its  future  perfection  to  a  ma- 
ture plant,  again  to  bear  its  seed.  Water  is 
indispensably  necessary  for  producing  vegeta- 
tion and  for  their  nutrition  and  growth.  Heat 
is  no  less  essential,  as  it  exercises  a  very  de- 
cided influence. 

Tbus,  a  certain  amount  of  air,  heat,  and 
water  (or  moisture,)  is  necessary  before  ger- 
mination can  take  place — true,  in  a  humidor 
moist  and  warm  atmosphere  certain  seeds 
may  germinate  without  being  in  the  soil — as 
in  a  wet  sponge — or'  the  like.  Hence  it  is, 
tbat  seeds  buried  very  deep  in  the  earth,  or  in 
a  stiff  clay,  remain  inert ;  but  on  admission  of 
air  by  turning  up  the  soil  they  begin  to  shoot 
forth.  Many  examples  might  be  given — but 
without  entering  into  the  physiology  of  this 
branch  of  vegetable  science,  it  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  inquiry  of  "  Manor" — 
if  not,  I  may  try  again.  J.  S. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

aTfRENCII  CO-OPERATIVE  KITCHEN. 

HOW   A   DINNER  MAY  BE  HAD   FOR    SIXTEEN 

CENTS. 

A  correspondent,  writing  from  Vienne, 
France,  gives  the  following  description  of  a 
French  co-operative  kitchen.  Tbc  idea  is  good 
and  should  be  practically  applied  in  tins  city : 

I  have  taken  pains  to  sec  the  celebrated  Co- 
operative Kitchen,  at  Grenoble,  the  chief  city 
of  the  department  of  Iscrc,  because  in  its  sin- 
gular success  there  arc  elements  full  of  whole- 


some meauing,  touching  the  art  of  economy. 
I  have  for  1G  cents  enjoyed  a  complete  dinner 
after  the  French  style,  including  a  rich  mac- 
caroni  soup  and  wine,  a  plate  of  meats,  vege- 
tables, dessert,  and  bread.  Tbe  Society  fur- 
nishes hundreds  of  such  daily  at  1G  cents  to 
workingmen  and  women,  to  business  agents, 
architects,  ecclesiastics,  professors, retired  mili- 
tary officers,  proprietors  in  easy  circumstances 
and  students.  Large  numbers  of  housekeep- 
ers, not  wishing  to  come  to  the  refectories,  send 
there  for  delicious  steaming  dishes  of  tins 
great  family  kitchen  and  partake  of  them  in 
their  own  apartments,  instead  of  performing 
the  drudgery  of  small  scale  cooking.  The 
price  of  a  full  quart  of  soup,  unstinted  measure , 
is  two  cents.  One  can  have  it  of  bread,  of 
maccaroni,  of  vermicelli,  or  of  legumes  at  his 
choice.  They  are  all  richly  seasoned  with 
butter  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  price  is  in- 
variable. To  get  this  luxury,  the  visitor  on 
entering  the  enclosure,  which  is  a  species  of 
ornamental  garden  adorned  with  flower-bor- 
ders, has  only  to  step  up  to  a  quichet  and  ask 
for  it,  accompanying  the  demand  with  two 
cents.  For  this  he  receives  a  copper  check, 
stamped  no  one  side  with  the  arms  of  Grenoble, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  name  of  the  dish 
desired.  With  this  he  applies  at  the  office  of 
the  chief  cook's  clerk,  where  he  is  instantly 
supplied,  unless  the  crowd  causes  a  delay.  A 
dish  of  meat  is  four  cents  ;  a  quart  of  wine, 
pure  and  long  kept  in  the  Society's  spacious 
cellars,  eight  cents  ;  bread  three  cents  a  pound. 
The  average  wholesale  price  of  beef  is  11  cents 
per  lb ;  veal  the  same  ;  maccaroni,  40  fr.  the 
2001b;  beans,  30  fr. ;  wheat,  45  fr. ;  rice,  35 
fr. ;  salt,  8  fr. ;  potatoes,  G  fr.  The  average 
price  of  butter  is  20  cents  per  11).  Coal,  the 
chief  fuel,  is  50  cents  per  200  lb.  Fork,  15 
cents  per  lb.  Cheese,  30  cents  per  lb.,  and 
eggs  $1.20  the  100.  These  figures  are  exact ; 
the  money  paid  and  received  being  always 
gold. 

Now,  if  we  look  over  the  lists  of  produce  at 
wholesale,  we  find  that  in  the  first  cost  there 
exists  no  very  great  difference  between  France 
and  the  United  States.  Turning  to  the  same 
articles  prepared  for  the  table,  we  sec  in  every 
corner  a  wretched  contrast  to  these  two  lists 
of  figures.  In  the  Co-operative  Kitchen  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  monopoly,  because  every 
one  engaged  in  this  market  is  not  only  a  buyer 
and  seller,  but  a  producer.  It  is  in  every 
sense,  a  business  house.     But  it  is  necessary 
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to  give  an  idea  of  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  kitchen.  In  the  middle  of  a  large  room 
on  the  ground  floor  of  a  huilding,  or  square  of 
buildings,  which  occupy,  inclusive  of  a  hand- 
some court  inclosed  within,  an  area  of  ahout 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  are  ranged  the  great  fur- 
naces and  kettles  of  the  ordinary  department. 
All  these  from  that  which  contains  250  quarts 
to  the  smallest  frying-pan,  are  malleable  made 
of  copper.  The  furnace  is  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  room, and  has  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
being  0  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  long, 2  ft.  0  in.  in  height. 
On  the  top,  ten  round  apertures,  variable  in 
size,  in  each  end,  are  the  fire-places,  with  then- 
rows  of  return  Hues,  arranged  so  as  to  supply 
heat  to  the  two  large  ovens,  as  also  to  the  up- 
per surface.  No  smoke  chimneys  are  in  sight, 
and  the  whole  thing,  seen  at  a  distance,  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  huge  box.  Around  this 
heater  may  be  seen  six  cooks,  three  waiters, 
and  an  elderly  matron  who  prepares  the  fruits. 
Adjoining  this  room,  on  all  sides  except  that 
of  the  court,  are  the  refectories,  or  eating- 
rooms  ;  one  of  which  is  large  enough  for  GOO 
persons.  Another  and  more  neatly  decorated 
hall  is  reserved  exclusively  for  women.  The 
largest  room  is,  however,  finely  ornamented 
with  a  beautiful  fountain  at  one  end,  and  pic- 
tures and  mottoes  round  the  sides. 

The  number  of  regular  dishes  prepared  here 
is  six  ;  but  all  of  these  are  very  variable  and 
always  to  the  taste  and  order  of  the  applicant. 
These  range  in  price  from  one  to  four  cents 
each.  A  plate  of  meat,  whether  of  beef, 
pork,  veal  or  fish,  is  four  cents,  and  is  sure  to 
weigh  150  grains.  These  dishes  arc  represent- 
ed by  a  copper  check,  of  which  there  is  sold  a 
full  average  of  3,500  per  day,  amounting  only 
to  two  cents  each  on  an  average,  or  350  francs, 
which  constitutes  the  daily  business  of  the 
Society.  The  number  of  rations  monthly  dis- 
tributed is  thus  108,500,  making  38,170  full  din- 
ners, as  they  are  called,  although  eight  cents 
is  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  meal,  and  six  cents 
is  about  the  average  paid  three  times  a  day  by 
regular  customers. 


THE  CATTLE   PLAGUE. 

I  find  there  has  lately  been  a  great  increase 
of  the  cattle  plague  near  our  city,  and  feel 
sure  it  will  go  on  increasing  unless  some  way 
can  be  found  to  prevent  cattle  from  where  the 
disease  exists  being  sold  to  infect  other  herds. 
The  disease  appears  to  be  incurable,  the  lungs 


being  nearly  gone  before  the  animal  shows 
any  sickness,  and  while  the  heart  and  liver 
are  yet  sound.  There  are  seldom  any  cows 
left  uninfected  when  the  disease  once  gets 
into  a  stable.  Can  any  of  your  contributors 
point  out  a  way  to  prevent  its  spread,    to.  c. 

CURE  FOR  THE  CATTLE  rLAGUE. 

Having  heard  from  a  friend  having  relatives 
in  Montgomery  and  other  counties,  where 
your  valuable  journal  has  a  wide  circulation, 
that  the  disease  among  cows  known  commonly 
as  lung  fever  or  galloping  consumption,  which 
attacks  fresh  cows,  causing  high  fever,  run- 
ning at  the  nostrils,  loss  of  milk,  etc.,  can  be 
cured  in  three  days,  having  had  and  seen  sev- 
eral cases  so  cured,  and  all  without  a  single 
failure  ;  I  send  you  the  prescription  that  oth- 
ers may  profit  by  it  and  save  the  most  valuable 
animal  vouchsafed  to  man.  It  is  as  follows . 
Put  one  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  saltpetre  together  in  a  bottle,  with 
water  to  dissolve  them.  This  for  one  dose,  to 
be  given  every  other  evening  for  three  eve- 
nings, feeding  only  bran  scalded  and  given 
thin  and  lukewarm.— Gtrniaritown   Telegraph. 


THE  BIRD  QUESTION. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  noticed  a  communica- 
tion from  Dr.  Adams,  of  Maine,  in  regard  to 
killing  birds,  &c.  He  seemed  to  think  it  right 
to  kill  crows,  but  deprecated  the  idea  of  shoot- 
ing robins.  Now  I  am  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  if  we  wish  to  raise  cherries,  straw' 
berries  and  other  small  fruits  profitably  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  we  must  shoot  the  rob- 
ins. I  know  that  I  am  taking  the  unpopular 
side  of  the  question  and  shall  probably  receive 
a  Scotch  blessing  from  many  of  your  readers 
for  saying  anything  against  "pretty  robin  red- 
breast;" but  throwing  aside  all  sentiment  and 
romance  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Editor,  don't  you 
think  the  robins  were  more  likely  to  pick  out 
the  eyes  of  the  "  children  in  the  wood"  than 
they  were  to  cover  them  with  leaves  ?  I  have 
no  doubt  but  what  that  old  story  which  we  heard 
on  our  mother's  knees  has  saved  the  life  of 
many  a  ravenous  and  cherry-thirsty  robin ; 
but  to  come  down  to  reality.  I  have  some- 
times been  told  that  we  Yankees  differed  badly 
on  this  question.  It  is  said  that  we  fat  them 
nicely  on  cherries  and  strawberries, and  make 
laws  for  their  protection,  so  that  in  November 
when  they  start  for  a  warmer  climate,  they 
arc    in  splendid  condition  for  pot  pics;  and 
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furthermore,  that  some  of  the  good  people 
living  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  with 
epicurean  tastes,  avail  themselves  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  fact  and  kill  them  in  quanti- 
ties for  that  purpose.    Is  it  so  ? 

I  have  watched  the  rohins  closely  for  the 
past  ten  years,  and  I  could  never  catch  them 
destroying  any  worm  or  gruh,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  common  fish-worm,  which  I  believe 
does  no  injury  to  vegetation.  Some  five  or 
six  years  ago  I  obtained  two  cherry  trees  of  a 
choice  variety.  They  have  got  to  bearing 
considerably,  yet  I  have  never  got  a  chance 
at  any  of  the  fruit,  for  the  robins  have  always 
beat  me  and  destroyed  it  before  it  was  ripe. 
I  have  tried  every  kind  of  a  scare-crow  that  I 
ever  heard  of,  and  invented  several  new  ones, 
but  all  to  no  purpose — they  are  bound  to  have 
the  lion's  share.  I  know  of  but  one  remedy 
and  that  is  powder  and  shot. 

I  have  always  had  an  idea  that  what  a  man 
raised  himself  tasted  a  little  better  to  him  than 
what  he  purchased  in  the  market,  and  we  are 
all  rather  apt  to  think  that  what  we  raise,  es- 
pecially if  with  considerable  care  and  expense, 
is  worth  a  little  more  than  that  raised  by  our 
neighbors. 

To  illustrate.  A  few  years  since,  when  I 
first  heard  of  the  Winningstadt  cabbage,  I  ob- 
tained at  considerable  expense  and  trouble  a 
few  seeds,  which  1  planted  and  obtained  about 
seventy-five  plants,  which  I  tended  with  unu- 
sual care,  giving  them  many  an  extra  hoeing 
—not  allowing  any  one  else  to  touch  them. 
When  about  ready  to  gather,  I  had  seventy- 
five  of  the  handsomest  cabbages  that  I  ever 
saw.  One  morning  I  went  out  to  feast  my 
eyes  with  them,  when  I  found  that  during  the 
night  a  neighbors  cattle  had  broken  into  my 
garden  and  destroyed  every  cabbage.  My 
neighbor  was  profuse  in  his  apologies  and  of- 
fered some  of  the  Flat  Dutch  cabbage  in  place 
of  mine,  which  I  indignantly  refused;  then  he 
offered  me  money,  which  I  declined.  Money 
would  not  pay  for  those  cabbages,  and  no 
others  could  take  their  place. 

It  is  just  so  with  my  cherries  and  strawber- 
ries. I  take  especial  pains  to  get  the  choicest 
varieties  and  nurse  them  with  extra  care ;  yet 
I  can  have  little  or  no  benefit  from  them  be- 
cause it  is  unlawful  to  kill  robins.  If  I  could 
raise  the  fruit  money  would  not  buy  it ;  but  I 
must  keep  still  and  let  robin-redbreast  have  it 
all.    My  voice  is  for  war.  L.  F.  Smitii* 

Worcester  County,  Mass.,  March.  1870. 


Remarks. — We  are  in  favor  of  preserving  all 
insectivorous  birds  from  the  shot  of  the  gunner, 
as  the  best  means  of  protecting  our  crops 
generally  from  destructive  insects  ;  but  we  do 
not  regard  the  robin  as  belonging  to  this  party. 
We  never  saw  it  destroy  any  worm  or  insect 
except  the  earth  worm,  and  in  this  agreeing 
with  our  correspondent.  Here  throughout  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  the  robin  is  forbidden 
to  be  shot  in  any  portion  of  the  year.  This 
has  been  ordained  by  our  wiseacres  who  make 
our  by-laws,  though  the  robin  is  one  of  our 
fattest  and  best  flavored  birds  in  October,  No- 
vember and  a  part  of  December.  Our  own  idea 
is  that  a  farmer  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
kill  any  insect,  bird  or  (wild)  animal  found 
upon  his  premises  destroying  his  propert}\ 
Yet  our  doctrine  is,  in  the  spring  time  and 
summer  "  spare  the  birds,"  in  all  instances 
where  they  do  as  much  good  as  evil. — German- 
town  Telegraph. 


WATER  WHEELS. 


On  the  same  page  is  another  question,  with 
regard  to  a  cheap  water  wheel  for  pumping 
water. 

To  answer  the  above  question  intelligibly — 
a  knowledge  of  the  water  power  is  necessary 
as  to  its  volume  and  head — whether  an  over- 
shot, under-shot,  breast,  or  Turbine  wheel  is 
wanted  ? 

N.  F.  Burnham,  York,  Pa.,  says  that  his 
new  Turbine  Wheel  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
simplest  in  construction,  most  durable,  and 
efficient  Turbine  known. 

George  Tallcot,  9G  Liberty  street,  New 
York  advertises  the  Reynold's  Turbine 
Wheel.  No  complex,  duplex,  or  triplex  com- 
plications. He  promises  to  send  a  pamphlet 
illustrating  the  same,  when  asked  for  it. 

Then  James  Lefel  &  Co.,  have  a  double 
Turbine  Water  Wheel,  which  they  say,  is 
the  best  wheel  in  existence.  So  I  might  go 
into  the  end  of  the  chapter,  each  has  its  ad- 
mirers, and  the  only  way  to  know,  is  for  each 
to  understand  what  kind  of  a  wheel  is  best 
adapted  for  the  location  and  circumstances 
for  which  it  is  intended — as  circumstances 
alter  cases. 

Mr.  Buchmiliei', Cutler,  North  Queen  street, 
Lancaster,  uses  a  little  turbine  wheel  to  drive 
all  his  machinery.  It  is  the  Bodine  Turbin 
Water  Wheel.    This  same  wheel,  was  previ- 
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ously  tried  under  different  circumstances  (with- 
out sufficient  head  or  pressure  of  the  water) 
and  failed  to  answer  any  practical  purpose. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  question  propounded  can 
not  be  satisfactorily  answered  without  special 
data  as  to  head,  volume,  or  power.        J.  S. 


CHICKENS. 


A  friend  told  mc  ihat  when  chickens  are 
fust  hatched  they  should  be  taken  from  the 
hen  and  kept  in  the  house  in  a  box  until  they 
are  as  large  as  partridges,  and  they  will  have 
no  gapes.  I  am  trying  the  plan  with  a  brood 
of  eleven,  and  they  are  now  three  weeks  old 
and  flourishing  finely.  Iu  moderate  and  clear 
weather  I  place  them  in  the  sun ;  and  they 
are  so  spoiled  by  my  loving  care  that  they 
prefer  nice  little  messes  from  the  table  to  the 
usual  dough  feed.  Their  mother  seemed  rather 
uneasy  for  a  day  or  two,  but  was  soon  consoled 
and  is  now  laying  again.  I  think  I  will  keep 
them  in  the  box  until  the  weather  settles 
somewhat.  I  put  fresh  sand  iu  the  box  almost 
daily,  and  they  would  be  a  lot  of  trouble, 
only  we  get  fond  of  such  pets,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  minister  to  their  frequent  wants. 
They  must  go  in  a  larger,  deeper  box  to-mor- 
row, as  they  begin  now  to  try  their  wings, 
and  often  run  over  the  kitchen  floor.  No  sign 
of  gapes  or  vermin  yet. — Germantovm  Tele- 
graph- 

If  the  theory  is  correct,  that  the  germs  of 
the  "  gapes  "  in  young  chickens  is  in  the  soil, 
in  some  particular  places,  then  the  foregoing 
mode  of  prevention,  may  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  this  subject.  The  result  in  the 
case  cited  certainly  seems  to  favor  that  theory 
so  far.  If  effective,  its  corroboration  is  within 
the  means  of  any  poultry  breeder. 

DIFFERENCE    IN   THE   QUALITY  OF 
EGGS. 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture  says,  though 
most  farmers  keep  fowls  and  raise  their  own 
eggs,  there  are  many  who  have  not  learned 
the  difference  there  is  in  the  richness  and  fla- 
vor of  eggs  produced  by  well  fed  hens,  and 
those  from  birds  that  haveibeen  half  starved 
through  our  winters.  There  will  be  some  dif- 
ference in  the  size,  but  far  more  in  the  quali- 
ty. The  yolk  of  one  would  be  large,  fine 
colored,  and  of  good  substance,  and  the  albu- 
men, or  white,  clear  and  pure  ;  while  the  con- 


tents of  the  other  will  be  watery  and  meagre, 
as  in  the  parent  fowl,  to  properly  carry  out 
and  complete  the  work  nature  had  sketched. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  have  good  ege;s,  the 
fowls  should  be  well  fed,  and  also  provided 
during  the  mouths  they  are  unable  to  come  to 
the  ground,  with  a  box  containing  an  abun- 
dance of  fine  gravel,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
grind  and  prepare  their  food  for  digestion. 
Of  eggs,  those  from  the  domestic  hen  are  de- 
cidedly the  best,  but  those  of  ducks  and  geese 
may  be  used  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  do- 
mestic cookery. 

[We  commend  the  foregoing  paragraph  to 
the  favorable  notice  of  those  of  our  readers, 
who  have  failed  in  "  hatching,"  as  suggestive. 
If  the  edible  quality  of  eggs  is  so  much  affect- 
ed by  the  manner  of  care,  in  feeding  and  hous- 
ing, may  not  these  things  also  have  a  similar 
effect  upon  the  prolific  qualities  of  the  eggs. 
Proper  food,  proper  digestion,  and  proper 
temperature,  are  essential  conditions  in  the 
physical  development  of  auy  animal,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  and  most  complex  form 
of  being,  aud  in  relation  to  the  horse,  the  ox, 
sheep,  swine,  &c.,  it  is  fully  recognized,  aud 
acted  upon.  Is  it  less  essential,  in  reference 
to  poultry  of  different  kinds,  especially  during 
seasons  of  incubation  ?1 


HINTS  ON  TRANSPLANTING. 

Transplanting  is  to  be  considered  under  the 
following  heads : 

1.  The  Preparation  of  the  Soil.— For 
fruit  trees  the  soil  should  be  dry,  either  natu- 
rally, or  made  so  by  thorough  drainage,  as  they 
will  not  live  or  thrive  on  a  soil  constantly  satu- 
rated with  stagnant  moisture.  It  should  also 
be  well  prepared  by  twice  plowing,  at  least, 
beforehand,  using  the  subsoil  plow  after  the 
common  one,  at  the  second  plowing.  On  new, 
fresh  lands,  manuring  will  be  unnecessary ; 
but  on  lauds  exhausted  by  cropping,  fertilizers 
must  be  applied,  either  by  turning  in  heavy 
crops  of  clover,  or  well  decomposed  manure  or 
compost.  To  insure  a  good  growth  of  fruit 
trees,  land  should  be  in  as  good  condition  as 
for  a  crop  of  wheat,  corn  or  potatoes. 

2.  The  Preparation  of  the  Trees. — In 
regard  to  this  important  operation,  there  arc 
more  fatal  errors  committed  than  any  other. 
As  a  general  thing,  trees  arc  placed  in  the 
ground  precisely  as  they  arc  sent  from  the  nur- 
sery.   Iu  removing  a  tree,  no  matter  how 
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carefully  it  may  be  clone,  a  portion  of  the 
roots  are  broken  and  destroyed,  and  conse- 
quently the  balance  that  existed  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tree  is  deranged.  This  must  be  re- 
stored by  a  proper  pruning,  adapted  to  the 
size,  form,  and  condition  of  the  tree,  as  : 

3.  Planting. — Dig  holes  in  the  first  place, 
large  enough  to  admit  the  roots  of  the  tree  to 
spread  out  in  their  natural  position.  Then, 
having  the  tree  pruned  as  above  directed,  let 
one  peison  hold  it  in  au  upright  position,  and 
the  other  shovel  in  the  earth,  carefully  put- 
ting the  finest  and  the  best  from  the  surface  in 
among  the  roots,  filling  every  iuterstice,  and 
bringing  every  root  in  contact  with  the  soil. 
When  the  earth  is  nearly  filled  in,  a  pale  of 
water  may  be  thrown  on  to  settle  and  wash  in 
the  earth  around  the  roots ;  then  fill  in  the  re- 
mainder, and  tread  gently  with  the  foot.  The 
use  of  water  is  seldom  necessary,  except  in 
dry  weather,  early  in  fall  or  late'  in  the  spring. 
Guard  against  planting  too  deep ;  the  trees, 
after  the  ground  settles,  should  stand  in  this 
respect  as  they  did  in  the  nursery.  Trees  on 
dwarf  stocks  should  stand  so  that  all  the  stock 
be  under  the  ground,  and  ho  more.  In  every 
dry,  gravelly  ground,  the  holes  should  be  dug 
twice  the  usual  size  and  depth,  and  filled  in 
with  god  looamy  soil. 

4.  Staking.  If  trees  are  tall  and  much  ex- 
posed to  wind,  a  stake  should  be  planted  with 
the  tree,  to  which  it  should  be  tied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  chafing.  A  piece  of  mat- 
ting or  cloth  may  be  put  between  the  tree  and 
the  stake. 

5.  Mulching.  When  the  tree  is  planted, 
throw  around  it  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  and 
a  foot  beyond,  five  to  six  inches  deep  of  rough 
manure  or  litter.  This  is  particularly  neces- 
sary in  dry  ground,  and  is  highly  advantageous 
everywhere,  both  in  spring  and  fall  planting. 
It  prevents  the  ground  from  baking  or  crack- 
ing, and  maintains  an  equal  temperature  about 
the  roots. 

6.  After  Culture.  The  grass  should  not 
be  allowed  to  grow  around  young  trees  after 
being  planted,  as  it  stunts  their  growth  and 
utterly  ruins  them.  The  ground  should  be 
kept  clean  and  loose  around  them,  until  at 
least  they  arc  of  bearing  size. 


Valuable  Calf.— At  the  sale  of  Mr.  To- 
bias Martin,  on  Saturday  last,  a  full-blooded 
Short-Horn  calf,  10  months  old,  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Jacob  Frick  for  the  sum  of  S380.    This 


calf  weighed,  when  iivo  months  old,  G5G 
pounds,  and  at  the  time  of  sale  its  weight  was 
1000  pounds. 

[We  have  fished  up  from  the  bottom  of  our 
"  Editorial  Drawer,"  where  it  has  laid  for  a 
whole  year,  the  foregoing  paragraph,  from  the 
columns  of  a  cotemporary.  We  cannot  tell 
at  this  late  day,  whether  the  animal  alluded 
to,  was  a  "  native  to  the  manor  born,"  or  not, 
but  we  are  of  opinion  it  was.  We  are  certain 
however,  that  it  was  a  production  oi  "  Youug 
America,"  and  our  transatlantic  brethren 
must  acknowledge,  that  in  the  language  of 
"  Bobby  Burns,"  it  surely  was  "  an  unco' 
calf." 


REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 


PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday  Evening,  April  25 The  arrivals  and  sales  of 

Beef  Cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove  Yard  reached  about 
1400  head  this  week.  The  market  was  dull  and  prices 
fully  %  cent  W  lb  lower,  extra  Pennsylvania  and  western 
steers  selling  at  9 j.;®  10  cents;  fair  to  good  do.  at7)£®9c., 
and  common  at  (j®7c.  ty  lb,  gross,  according  to  quality. 
The  market  closed  very  dull  within  the  above  range  of 
prices. 
The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  sales : 

CO  Lancaster  co.,  Owen  Smith,  at $3j<;®10 

33  do.     A.  Christy 9  "  ®10 

18  do.     James  Christy 9     ®  !i ! , 

12  Western.  C.  Daengler 7    <a>  Sy 

100         do        P.  McFillen 8    ®  9& 

30  Lancaster  co.,  Ph.  Hathaway 8>2'<a>  Oy 

51  Chester  co.,  James  S.  Kirk 8|,;®10' 

33  Western,  B.  F.  McFillen By  ®  Oy 

120        do       James  McFillen 8    ®9>2 

40         do        E.S.  McFillen 8    ®9 

00  Lancaster  co.,  Ullman  &  Bachman 8;<;®  0y 

160  Western,  Martin  Fuller  &  Co 8  "<a>  0% 

102  Lancaster  co.,  Mooney  &  Miller 8    ©10 

60  Pennsylvania,  Thos.  Mooney  &  Bro 8    ®  9 

45  Western,  H.  Chain ' 7 yen  9 

103  do        John  Smith  &  Bro 8    ®  9y 

27  Lancaster  co.,  J.  &  L.  Frank ly  ®  9£ 

65  Western,  Gus.  Schamberg  &  Co 8^  ®  i)y 

68  Lancaster  co.,  Hope  &  Co Sya>  9% 

45  Pennsylvania,  Dennis  Smith 7    ®  9y 

4S  Lancaster  co. ,  H.  Frank ly^m  %'\ 

29  do.       J.  Clemson 8    ®  9 

36  Pennsylvania,  Elkton  &  Co 7  y ;®  8 

Cows  and  Calves  were  unchanged,  with  sales'of  150 
head  at  $45»60.  Springers  met  with  a  steady  demand  at 
$40®60. 

Sheep  were  quite  active  at  last  week's  figures  ;  sales  of 
8300  head  at  the  Park  Drove  Yard  at  6©7«  cents  for 
clipped,  and  7®8,>.4c.  for  wool  sheep.  At  the  Avenue 
Drove  Yard  2000  head  were  disposed  of  nt'iyaSc.  ty  lb, 
the  latter  figure  for  extra. 

Hogs  were  lower ;  sales  of  3500  head  at  the  Union  and 
Avenue  Drove  Yards  at  $11.50®12.50  for  slop,  and  S13«r 
13.50  ^  100  lbs  net  for  corn  fed. 

HOUSEHOLD   MARKETS. 

Lancaster,  April  27 Butter  sold  at  40®45c— mostly 

at  the  latter  price  ;  Lard,  18a20c. ;  Eggs.  20®  23c. ;  Dressed 
Chickens,  50a>70c.  each;  Veal  by  the  quarter,  9®  10c.  for 
front,  and  ll®12c.  W  lb  for  hind  quarters;  Beef,  best 
cuts,  18®20c.  4F  ib. ;  Potatoes,  40®50c.  #■  bus.,  and  6®8c. 
ty  y.  peck ;  Apples,  20®25c.  4F  y  peck ;  Dried  Apples, 
8®  10c.  ;  Dried  Peaches,  14®15c. ;  'Dried  Cherries,  12c.  ty 
quart;  Beans,  8®10c.  4F  quart;  Apple  Butter,  14®16c. 
5?  pint ;  Oats,  &1.80@$2  4F  bag  of  3  bus. ;  Corn  in  the  ear, 
Sl.05ffll.10  4F  bus. 

There  was  a  large- supply  of  Shad  at  the  Fish  Market, 
and  prices  were  lower.  At  wholesale  they  sold  at  .$18  to 
$20  &  hundred,  and  retailed  at  from  40c.  4F  pair  up  to 
50c.  each  for  extra  large  ones.  Herring  sold  at  30c.  ty 
doz.,  and  $2  4F  hundred. 


Hire  Ian  taster  $wmrf 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  DECLINE  IN 

THE  QUALITY  OF  LANCASTER 

COUNTY  FLOTJE. 

The  following  letter  of  Philip  Sfcauffer,  writ- 
ten in  German,  and  read  before  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Society  of  Lancaster 
at  its  last  meeting,  we  lay  before  our  readers 
as  translated  by  Alexander  Harris,  junior  edi- 
tor of  the  Lancaster  Farmer,  to  whom  the 
letter  was  referred  to  prepare  a  translation  of 
it  for  the  Farmer. 

The  following  is  the  article  addressed  by 
Mr.  Stauffer  to  the  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Society : 

As  I  understand,  your  Society  has  been  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  and  also  to 
remedy  abuses,  aid  in  the  dissipation  of  error, 
and  devise  means  to  prevent  the  failure  of 
crops  in  the  various  departments  of  husbandry. 
This  being,  as  I  learn,  the  object  of  your  Soci- 
ety, permit  me,  as  a  miller  of  over  thirty  years' 
experience,  to  take  the  liberty  of  drawing 
your  attention  to  the  decline  in  quality  of  Lan- 
caster county  flour.  The  older  members  of 
your  Society  will  experience  no  difficulty  in 
recalling  to  their  memory,  that  Lancaster 
county  flour  maintained  a  first-class  reputation 
up  to  IS."):1,,  and,  as  a  consequence,  commanded 
the  highest  price  in  the  Philadelphia  market ; 
but  from  that  time  forth  it  has  continued  to 
decline  in  quality.  This  declension  has  been 
ascribed  to  various  causes,  viz:  that  the    far- 


mers grow  the  Mediterranean  wheat  instead  of 
the  old  varieties  ;  that  the  weevil  is  the  origin 
of  the  difficulty;  and  of  late,  the  cause  has 
been  regarded  as  chiefly  owing  to  the  general 
failure  of  the  wheat  crop.  However,  during 
the  years  1860  and  1861,  our  wheat  crops  were 
abundant ;  the  wheat  averaged  more  than  its 
usual  weight,  and  I  have  a  distinct  recollection 
how  that,  at  that  time,  the  commission  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia  were  in  the  habit  of 
complaining  and  saying  that  our  flour  was  by 
no  means  so  rich  and  nutritious  as  in  former 
years-  I  was  at  that  time  unable  to  assign  the 
cause  for  this  ;  our  mills  were  provided  with 
all  the  new  improvements,  and  had  the  finest 
of  bolting  cloths,  and  nevertheless  more  wheal 
was  required  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour  than 
formerly.  It  had  not  yet  occurred  to  me  that 
the  wheat  might  be  injured  in  the  harvesting, 
before  the  grain  was  perfectly  hardened  and 
the  straw  thoroughly  dried ;  and  yet  I  had  of- 
ten met  with  wheat  inodorous  and  mouldy  from 
this  very  cause.  A  damaged  flavor  is  an  evil 
the  wheat  experiences  ;  and  yet  not  the  only 
one,  as  it  likewise  loses,  through  beat  and  fer- 
mentation, Cue  power  of  making  well-flavored 
and  nutritive  (lour.  Flour  manufactured  from 
damp  and  mouldy  wheat  is,  as  a  usual  thing, 
very  white,  but  watery,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
the  miller  to  grind  it  so  close  and  bolt  it  so  clean 
as  that  which  is  dry  ;  nor  can  the  baker  by  any 
means  make  as  much  bread  therefrom.  ( lare- 
ful  housewives  will  also  have  observed  that 
when  they  knead  dough  from  flour  made  of 
mouldy  wheat  il  will  be  watery,  and  thej  are 
required  to  add  more  flour  than  usual  in  order 
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to  render  it  compact  and  tenacious.  It  is  un- 
disputed that  dry  flour  requires  more  water 
than  that  which  is  damp  and  mouldy,  and  also 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  dry  flour  out  of 
damp  and  mouldy  wheat. 

Xow,  as  I  view  it,  the  whole  secret  of  the 
declension  in  quality  of  Lancaster  county 
flour  is  found  in  the  fact,that  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  harvesting  and  threshing  ma- 
chines at  present  so  generally  in  use  among 
us,  from  three  to  four  weeks  were  required  to 
harvest  the  wheat  crop  ;  whereas,  now  the 
same  is  done  in  an  equal  number  of  days. 
Formerly,  when  our  flour  ranked  in  quality 
among  the  best,  it  was  the  custom  of  our  far- 
mers first  to  cut  their  wheat  and  then  gather 
it  into  shocks,  well  capped,  that  might  endure 
rain  and  sunshine,  and  it  was  not  hauled  to 
the  barn  before  the  straw  was  perfectly  dried, 
and  the  grains  of  wheat  well  hardened.  With- 
out it  bavins  been  so  dried,  it  would  have 
been  trampled  out  by  horses  or  threshed  with 
very  great  difficulty,  and  yet  it  was,  as  I  con- 
ceive, by  this  very  process,  that  Ave  obtained 
wheat  that  yielded  fiour  of  the  most  excellent 
quality,  witbout  being  conscious  of  the  causes. 
jSTow,  on  the  contrary,  our  wheat  crops  are 
cut  and  barned  without  regard  to  the  thresbing 
or  to  the  damp  and  mouldy  condition  of  the 
straw ;  all  that  seems  at  present  to  be  had  in 
view,  is  to  see  that  the  grain  be  not  musty, 
and  yet  its  power  to  produce  fiour  of  good 
quality  has  departed. 

This  subject,  in  a  high  degree,  merits  your 
attention,  owing  to  the  great  loss  that,  for 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  cause,  is  entailed 
upon  the  wheat  growers  of  this  county.  Our 
crop  of  last  year  was  perfect  in  its  growth, 
and,  as  merchants  in  Pbiladelphia  said  to  me, 
our  wheat  in  appearance  was  much  better 
than  either  southern  or  western  wheat ;  and 
yet  southern  or  western  flour  surpassed  ours. 
In  those  sections  the  wheat  is  allowed  to  re- 
main a  longer  time  in  shocks,  and  much  of  it 
even  is  threshed  in  the  open  fields.  I  have 
tested  by  experience  that  wheat  which  is  cut 
early,  and  so  soon  as  possible  gathered  into 
shocks,  well  protected  from  rain  and  sunshine, 
and  allowed  thus  to  remain  until  it  be  perfect- 
ly dried,  and  then  gathered  into  the  barn, 
produces  the  whitest,  richest  and  finest  fiour. 
The  bran  of  such  wheat  is  tough,  and  the  flour 
dry.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  time  has  ar- 
rived that  wheat  should  be  cut,  and  it  be  left 
neglected  and  exposed  to  the  weather — rain, 


dew  and  sunshine— and  it  matters  not  whether 
this  be  by  leaving  it  standing  upon  the  stalk 
uncut,  or  cutting  it  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
in  swaths  or  in  shocks,  although  cut  when 
sufficiently  matured;  nevertheless,  wheat  so 
treated  loses  in  weight  and  color ;  it  is  of  a 
pale  color;  its  bran  is  brittle  and  dry,  and 
the  fiour,  though  dry,  will  be  rough  and  of  a 
dark  color,  and  yet  such  flour  even  would  be 
preferred  in  the  Philadelphia  market  to  the 
present  damp  and  inferior  flour  that  we  now 
manufacfui'e. 

Very  respectfully, 

Philtf  Stauffer. 
Stevens,  Pa.,  May  2,  1870. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


FRUIT   CULTURE. 

By   II.   -AI.   ENGLE. 

"Killing  the  goose    that    lays  the  golden 

rff  I" 

>n   * 

The  above  proverb  is  applicable  in  so  many 
cases,  that  I  bope  the  reader  will  pardon  me 
for  placing  it  at  the  bead  of  this  article. 

The  promising  prospects  of  the  present 
fruit  crop  would  seem  to  call  forth  a  woixl  of 
caution,  not  to  over  crop.  The  prevalent 
custom  of  letting  fruit  trees  bear  all  they  can, 
accounts,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  irregu- 
larity of  crops,  but  more  particularly  fin-  the 
large  proportion  of  inferior  fruit,  which  seldom 
pays  for  marketing.  It  is  high  time  that  grow- 
ers should  learn  that  they  can  no  more  over 
crop  a  tree  thau  over  work  a  horse  without 
ruinous  consequences.  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  seasons  have  a  marked  effect  upon  all 
crops ;  but  if  the  seasons  wci"e  all  favorable 
for  fruit,  a  large  proportion  of  trees  would  die 
much  earlier,  under  the  present  reckless  sys- 
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tern  of  cropping.  As  it  is,  the  unfavorable 
seasons  allow  the  trees  to  recuperate  and  pre- 
pare for  a  full  crop. 

The  failures  of  several  successive  seasons, 
no  doubt,  had  the  effect  of  preparing  fruit 
trees  for  the  bountiful  yield  they  gave  us  last 
season. 

That  the  present  crop  is  so  promising,  is 
owing  to  several  favorable  causes,  which  do 
not  often  combine  to  favor  one  crop. 

1st.  The  long  period  of  rest  has  given  the 
trees  sufficient  vigor  to  produce  more  than  one 
heavy  crop. 

2d.  The  last  season  having  been  dry,  the 
wood  and  buds  matured  well. 

3d.  The    past   winter    was  unusually   mild. 

4th.  Xo  late  spring  frosts. 

5th.  Xo  excessive  nor  continuous  rains  in 
blooming  time. 

.  The  reverse  of  either  of  these  favorable 
conditions  might  have,  caused  the  failure  of  a 
crop. 

All  the  above  conditions,  except  the  for 
mer,  are  almost  entirely  beyond  the  control  of 
man.  A  proper  thinning  of  the  fruit  of  trees 
that  have  a  tendency  to  overbear,  will  allow 
them  to  mature  a  fair  crop,  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  their  vigor,  aud  consequently 
withstand  the  effect  of  unfavorable  seasons, 
which  trees  in  an  exhausted  condition  can 
not. 

In  order  to  insure  regular  crops,  two  things 
seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary ;  i.e.,  not  to 
overcrop-,  2d,  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  by  judiciously  supplying  it  with  the  ele- 
ments which  the  crops  exhaust. 

It  is  rot  claimed  that  such  a  course  Avill  in- 
sure unfailing  crops,  but  will  aid  greatly  in 
that  direction.  By  close  observation  we  can 
now  point  out  almost  any  tree  that  has  been 
overcropped,  and  another  season  of  such  ex- 
haustive cropping  will  ruin  mauy  entirely, 
while  others  will  require  years  to  regain  their 
former  vigor.  The  reckless  abuse  of  trees 
by  allowing  cattle  to  browse,  on  them;  the 
tearing  up  of  roots  ami  skinning  oil'  bark  by 
slovenly  plowmen  also  add  largely  to  their 
ruin. 

There  is  now  a  society  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals.  A  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  fruit  trees  might  be  ben- 
eficial to  mankind.  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient. 


HORTICULTURAL  THOUGHTS. 

BY  JOHN  B.  EBB. 

"  And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks."  I  trust  it  may  be  so.  Xow  I  did  not 
intend  to  occupy  any  space  in  the  Fatcmek 
this  time,  thinking  to  leave  some  of  my  com- 
rades to  give  us  something,  and  I  hope  they 
will,  by  and  by.  I  have  traveled  around 
a  few  miles  to  see  how  farmers,  and  gardeners, 
and  fruit  growers,  are  progressing.  I  find 
some  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  age  of  improve- 
ment, and  many  yet  are  far  behind  the  times. 
But  those  that  seem  to  take  the  lead  gener- 
alby  belong  to  some  live  agricultural  or  fruit 
grower's  society,  or  farmer's  club. 

They  think  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at 
all,  is  worth  doing  right ;  and  in  fact  they  don't 
only  think  it,  but  they  act  it  out  practically. 
I  might  cite  several  cases  that  came  under  my 
own  observation  within  a  few  years  past,  of 
persons  that  joined  our  horticultural  society, 
aud  made  such  grateful  improvement  in  all 
their  surroundings,  that  many  passers-by 
would  look  aud  wonder,  and  talk  about  it, 
(and  perhaps  take  knowledge,  and  go  and  do 
likewise).  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  these  societies  are  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good  by  way  of  imparting  their  knowledge  of 
the  different  branches  of  husbandry,  and  stim- 
ulating persons  to  a  more  vigorous  effort,  in 
trying  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  great  lux- 
uries of  life  more  toward  perfection.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  we  shall  arrive,  at  that  point 
without  an  acknowledgement  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  and  Governor  of  the  Universe  along 
with  our  labors.  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  is 
it  not  best  to  give  Him  the  honor  due  unto 
His  name,  and  make  Him  our  friend  ?  And 
then  only  can  we  expect  to  overcome  those 
great  obstacles  and  difficulties  which  come  in 
our  way.  If  God  be  for  us,  it  is  more  than 
they  which  are  against  us.  Then  as  we  are 
struggling  for  life  and  battling  with  very  many 
things  that  we  can't  prevent,  I  think  it  not 
amiss  (in  our  prayers)  to  ask  God  to  rebuke 
the  devourer.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  light 
against  a  decree  of  the  Almighty,  who  can 
cause  the  very  dust  to  turn  into  a  plague. 

But  I  believe  that  people  arc  beginning  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  they  can,  by  their 
actions,  certainly  bring  down  a  curse  or  a  bless- 
ing upon  our  land.  Then  let  our  object  be  to 
obtain  God's  blessing  upon  our  labors. 
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"When  truth  shall  sit  on  every  hill, 
Blessings  shall  flow  in  every  rill, 
If  praise  would  every  heart  employ, 
Then  all  of  us  might  shout  for  joy 
Kejoice,  rejoice,  the  promised  time  is  coming, 
Rejoice,  rejoice,  the  wilderness  shall  bloom. 

When  peace  shall  smile  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more. 
The  sword  and  spear  of  needless  worth 
Shall  prune  the  tree  and  plow  the  earth. 


DESCRIPTION  AND  CULTIVATION  OF 
ASPARAGUS. 

BY  JOHN  G.  KRE1DER. 

The  cultivation  of  asparagus  cannot  be  too 
fully  brought  to  public  notice,  either  for  fam- 
ily or  market  purposes,  as  it  always  brings  a 
good  price  at  market,  and  is  a  profitable  veg- 
etable to  all  who  can  grow  it,  provided  their 
laud  be  suitable  for  its  cultivation. 

GROWING  ROOTS  FROM  SEEDS. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  growing  roots  is  a 
deep  loam,  where  sand  predominates.  The 
land  should  be  deeply  plowed  and  harrowed 
line ;  sow  thinly  in  drills,  one  foot  apart.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  up,  keep  them  clear  of 
weeds  all  through  the  season.  In  the  fall,  or 
towards  winter,  cover  them  so  that  there  may 
be  no  danger  from  freezing.  A  very  good 
covering  for  asparagus  beds  is  corn  stalks,  but 
the  covering  should  be  removed  early  in  the 
spring— say  March,  or  the  1st  of  April,  just  as 
the  season  requires  it.  The  roots  can  be  ob- 
tained almost  at  any  nursery  in  the  country, 
if  you  Avant  to  save  the  time  of  growing  them. 
It  has  also  been  argued  that  asparagus  will 
not  come  true  from  seeds,  but  in  this  they  are 
mistaken,  for  I  had  an  asparagus  bed  of  the 
old  varieties,  and  I  thought  at  that  time  I 
would  take  seed  of  this  old  variety  and  try  it 
to  obtain  a  new  variety,  and  so  I  sowed  the 
seed,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  transplant, 
I  transplanted  them,  and  then  I  discovered 
that  I  had  the  same  variety  as  that  from  which 
I  had  taken  the  seed,  and  in  this  way  I  am 
convinced  that  asparagus  will  come  true  to  its 
variety. 

PREPARING    THE    IJED. 

The  asparagus  bed  should  be  deeply  plough- 
ed and  well  manured,  and  free  from  stones. 
It  cannot  be  made  too  rich ;  asparagus  is  a 
rank  feeder,  and  its  roots  penetrate  the  earth 
in  every  direction.  The  planting  of  the  roots 
should  be  done  in  spring  or  fall,  and  the  vari- 
eties the  most  valuable  so  far  introduced  are 
the  purple-top  and  giant. 


Conover's  collossal  asparagus  is  a  new  va- 
riety, which  is  said  to  be  most  remarkable  and 
very  valuable.  It  was  raised  on  Long  Island, 
and  very  much  improved.  The  seed  was  im- 
ported six  years  ago  from  Europe  ;  it  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  along  side  the  best  selected 
stock  of  both  foreign  and  home  grown  seed, 
and  has  proved  to  be  a  very  vigorous  grower. 
Color,  deep  green,  crown  very  close. 


THE  CULTIVATION  AND  DESCRIP- 
TION OF  TURNIPS. 

BY  JOHN  G.   KREIDER. 

The  turnip  is  a  vegetable  that  requires  rich 
loose  soil,  if  it  is  to  produce  large  roots;  new 
soil  produces  the  best,  and  land  newly  cleared 
and  burnt  over  will  produce  the  clearest  and 
sweetest  turnips  of  all.  Plow  .your  land  well, 
or  subsoil  it,  which  is  very  beneficial  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  more  moisture,  and  ren- 
dering the  soil  looser,  and  when  it  rains,  the 
water  can  so  much  the  better  soak  in  instead 
of  riming  off,  and  doing  no  good.  "When  the 
ground  be  plowed,  harrow  it  fine  and  pulver- 
ize it  well,  and  let  it  lay  a  few  days;  then  har- 
row it  again,  and  if  it  looks  for  rain,  sow  di- 
rectly. Turnip  seed  should  always  be  sown  be- 
fore a  rain  shower,  if  it  can  be  done;  and  in 
sowing,  scatter  wood  ashes  over  the  land  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  which  is  also  a  very  good 
plan.  When  your  seed  is  up,  and  the  turnip  fly 
is  troublesome ,  sow  over  them  the  guano,  which 
will  destroy  them. 

WINTERING  TURNIPS. 

Turnips  may  be  kept  perfectly  sound  until 
spring  by  being  taken  up  the  1st  of  November, 
or  before  severe  frost  sets  in.  Cut  the  leaves  off 
to  about  half  an  inch  of  the  bulb  ;  collect  the 
latter  and  put  them  in  a  dry  pit  or  cellar ;  cover 
with  straw  and  earth.  Thus  protected,  they 
will  be  found  fresh  and  perfect  till  February. 
Those  for  spring  use  can  be  pitted  out  of  doors 
in  a  dry  situation,  piling  them  in  a  conical  form 
and  covering  them  with  three  inches  of  straw 
and  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  earth,  which 
will  be  ample  protection.  When  opened  in  the 
springTthey  will  be  found  to  have  nearly  all 
the  flavor  of  being  fresh  from  the  field. 

VARIETIES. 

The  purple  top,  flat  strap-leaved,  and  white 
strap-leaved  are  early  varieties  ;  form,  round, 
flat,  medium  size  ;  skin,  purple  and  white  above 
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ground;  sow  the  seeds  in  April  for  early,  and 
July  to  September  for  late  use. 

Purple  top,  rutabaga  or  Swede,  is  of  an  oval, 
tapering  form,  flesh  yellowish,  very  solid,  and 
keeps  will,  and  perfectly  sound  until  late  in 
spring.  It  is  one  of  the  best  varieti 
feeding  lo  stock  during  winter,  and  should  be 
sown  in  July. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  varieties  which  I 
have  not  described,  but  I  think  these  arc  su- 
perior to  all  in  early  and  late  use,  and  are 
very  tender. 


BOTANY. 


WEEDS.    No.  15. 


GHENOPODIUM— GOOSE EOOT,  PIC  WEED,  (DEI! 
GiENSENFUSS.) 

The  name  of  this  genus  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  chen,  a  goose,  and  poiis,  podos,  a  foot  ; 
from  tiie  form  of  the  leaves.  The  Goosef'oot 
family  are  chiefly  herbs  of  a  homely  aspect, 
more  or  less  succulent.  Flowers,  minute  and 
greenish,  mostly  inert  or  innocent  plants  ;  the 
best  of  the.  garden.  The  spinage  and  garden 
orach  are  pot  herbs ;  so  also  is  the  white  "ehen- 
podium,"  know  as  Lamb  J  Quarters.  The  C. 
album  may  be  classed  among  the  rather 
homely  weeds,  being  extensively  naturalized 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  is  quite 
troublesome  in  gardens,  so  that  its  use  as  a 
pot  herb  would  be  gladly  dispensed  with  by 
all  neat  gardeners  and  farmers.  There  is 
another  species  quite  common,  along  curb 
stones  and  alley  fences  in  our  city,  which  is 
unsightly,  and  becoming  quite  too  common 
elsewhere — it  is  the  chenopodium  anthelmin- 
ticum  (a  very  long  name  and  hard  to  pronounce) 
which,  in  plain  English,  is  "worm  seed." 
This  has  a  fair  reputation  as  a  remedy  for 
worms  in  children.  The  plant  has  a  strong 
and  rather  disagreeable  odor,  and  the 
tial  oil,  though  a  very  nauseous  dose,  often 
proves  an  effective  vermifuge.  1 1  -  anthelmintic 
qualities  arc  generally  admitted,  and  it  is 
recognized  in  all  the  standard  works  on  ma- 
teria medica.  A  decoction  in  milk  is  made,  by 
boiling  the  leaves  in  new  milk;  the  d 
this  is  about  a  wineglassfuj.  For  a  child  two 
years  old,  5  to  10,  drops  of  thi  ''times 

a  day,  increasing  the  quantity  in   proportion 
to  the  years.    The  best  mod",  of  administer- 


ing it  is  to  drop  the  oil  on  a  lump  of  sugar, 
which  is  then  to  be  grated  into  water,  (.'are 
must  be  taken,  in  very  young  children,  not  to 
make  the  dose  too  pungent  and  acrid.  After 
taking  it  some  time,  a  dose,  of  castor  oil  should 
be  administered.  Having  been  a  druggist  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  I  give,  you  the  benefit  of 
my  medical  knowledge,  along  with  the  botan- 
ical, on  the  weed  subject,.  Louden  describe! 
:',-|  species  out  of  the  72  known  of  this  genus. 
It  is  called  "goose-foot"  because,  many  spe- 
cies have  large  angular  leaves  extremely  sim- 
ilar to  the  webbed  feet  of  a  waterfowl. 

I  am  aware  that  a  man  must  be  careful  how 
he  gives  instruction  or  imparts  his  knowledge, 
for  a  few  are  willing  to  receive  it  without  a 
fling  at  the  assumption,  and  advice  is  like 
medicine,  easier  to  give  than  to  take.  Shako- 
pear,  in  his  Merchant  of  Venice,  says  : 

»  He  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his 

Own  instructions  ;  I  can  easier 

Teach  twenty  what  were  good  1  >  ;>    don<  ,  than 

To  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow 

My  own  teaching.    The  brain  may  devise  laws 

For  tin;  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er 

A  cohl  decree." 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


COLORADO  POTATO  BUG. 


Camden,  Jay  CO;,Ind.,  May  19th,  1870. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Rathvok:  The  within  is  called 
out  here,  the  "Kansas  Potato  Pug."  It  is 
destroying  all  the  potatoes  in  this  State. 
I  left  Manheira,  Pa.,  in  the  middle  of  April, 
and  settled  in  this  county,  and  1  am  under 
the  impression  that  we  have  not  had  this  bug 
in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.;  so,  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity,  I  thought  I  would  forward  a  small 
phial  of  bugs  to  you.  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  you,  and  may  find  some  other  bugs,  or 
insects,  unknown  to  Lancaster  county. 
I  will  forward  them. 

Yours,  &c, 

L.  J.  GlBBLE. 

PennsviUe  P.  0.,  Ind. 

Accompanying  the  above  letter,  we  receiv- 
ed from  our  correspondent  a  half  ounce 
phial,  containing  about  twenty  specimens  of 
the  genuine  "Colorado  Potato  Bug"  [Dory- 
phora  \Q4ineata)  or  "ten-line  spearman,"  as  it 
is  sometimes  called  "out  west."  We  a 
our  correspondent  that  it  is  unknown  - 
Lancaster  county,  anil  he  may  feel  himself 
doubly  assured  that  its  presen<  e  i  nol  desired 
here;  for  altough  it  is  not  localized  amongst 
we  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  its  his- 
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tory,  and  that  kuowledge  is  by  no  means  fav- 
orable to  it.  Nothing  Avould  be  more  sincere- 
ly deplored  by  us,  than  the  advent  of  this 
''Potato  Beetle"  in  our  county,  and  yet,  its 
ultimate  introduction  here,  is  within  the  pale 
of  probability.  This  insect,  and  the  "Colora- 
do Grasshopper"  (Calopteuus  spretus)  or 
"Hateful  Grasshopper,"  as  it  is  called,  would 
prove  a  curse,  wherever  they  become  domi- 
cilated.  Human  remedies  against  them  have 
so  far  proved  almost  unavailable.  Time  may 
develop  counter-influences  against  their  too 
rapid  increase,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  discovered  in  the  presence  of  parastic 
enemies,  which  prey  upon  them,  but  not  yet  to 
any  great  extent.  We  confess  to  some  anxi- 
ety, that  this  scourge  of  the  potato  crop  is 
being  found  so  far  east  already  as  Jay  county, 
Ind.  This  county  joins  Mercer,  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  the  insect  is  doubtless  also  in 
that  county  already.  If  so,  it  is  within  240 
niilqs  of  the  western  line  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Lancaster  county, 
and,  traveling  eastward,  as  is  estimated  about 
50  miles  a  }'ear,we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
time  we  may  expect  it  here.  We  acknowl- 
edge this,  and  any  other  similar  favor  our 
correspondent  may  extend  toward  us. 

S.  S.  R. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


GAPES  IN  CHICKENS. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Our  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  gapes  in  young  poultry,  by  an 
article  in  the  May  number  of  The  Farmer, 
and  although  the  season  in  which  young 
poultry  are  most  liable  to  be  affected  by  this 
disease  has  expired,  we  shall  give  you  our  ex- 
perience for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  in  fu- 
ture years.  A  great  deal  has  of  late  years  been 
said  in  our  agricultural  journals  and  newspa- 
pers upon  this  subject,  and  it  is  generally  as- 
serted that  the  removal  of  the  little  red  worms 
which  are  found  in  the  wind-pipe,  and  which 
cause  the  gaping,  is  an  effective  cure;  but  our 
experience  is,  that,  although  it  always  gives 
temporary  and  sometimes,  but  not  always,  per- 
manent relief,  it  is  an  operation  that  is  attend- 
ed by  considerable  difficulty,  and  must  be  per- 
formed with  great  care,  otherwise  more  chick- 
ens will  be  killed  than  cured. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  on   the  cure  of 
gapes,  and  but  very  little  on  the  prevention,  but 


we  believe  in  the  old  adage  that  "  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  A  few 
years  ago,  on  account  of  not  having  a  sufficient 
supply  of  wheat  screenings — our  usual  feed  for 
young  chickens — we  commenced  feeding  whole 
corn  to  the  larger  ones,  and  were  surprised  to 
see  those  not  more  than  a  few  weeks  old  pick 
out  the  small  grains  and  swallow  them.  We 
continued  feeding  corn,  except  to  the  quite 
small  ones,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  notic- 
ing that  our  young  chickens  were  free  from 
gapes  during  the  entire  spring,  while  other 
years  this  disease  had  been  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  to  us.  The  following  spring  we  fed 
nothing  but  corn  to  our  young  chickens— the 
first  few  days  after  being  hatched,  corn-chops 
moistened  with  water,  then  coarse  cracked 
corn  until  a  few  weeks  old,  and  after  that  whole 
corn — and  not  one  showed  any  symptoms  of 
gapes.  Since  then  we  have  pursued  the  same 
plan  with  the  same  result,  not  one  of  our  chick- 
ens being  affected  with  the  gapes  during  the 
last  three  years.  We  pick  out  ears  with  small 
grains  for  them  when  quite  young,  and  before 
they  can  swallow  large  grains.  We  attribute 
this  freedom  from  gapes  entirely  to  the 
feeding  of  corn,  as  we  pursue  the  same  plan 
of  management,  in  other  respects,  as  before, 
when  our  raising  early  young  chickens  was  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty  and  poor  success, 
in  consequence  of  the  gapes.  If  feeding  corn 
in  this  manner  has  been  the  cause  of  prevent- 
ing the  gapes,  we  can  give  no  reason  why  it  is 
so,  but  we  simply  give  our  experience,  and 
hope  others  may  be  induced  to  try  the  same 
experiment  and  let  the  public  know  with  wdiat 
success.  Ulrich  Strickler. 

<> 

LIGHTNING  RODS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — As  a  listener  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  efficacy  of  the  lightning  rod  as 
a  protector  of  buildings,  I  am  free  to  say  that 
the  question,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  a 
further  discussion  of  the  matter.  My  mind 
rests  somewhat  in  equipoise,  but  I  should  like 
to  hear  some  further  argument  to  convince  me 
that  the  lightning-  rod  is  of  any  avail.  If  it  is 
not,  why  expend  so  muaii  money  in  purchasing 
them  ?  If  the  rod  is  a  protector,  it  seems  to  me 
that  buildings  should  not  be  struck,  or  if  so, 
very  rarely.  If,  as  John  Wise  contends,  a 
rod  must  be  150  or  200  feet  higher  than  a  build- 
ing in  order  to  protect  it,  then  we  may  give 
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up,  as  I  conceive,  attempting  to  protect  them. 
He  also  alleges  that  a  rod,  to  he  a  perfect  pro- 
tection, would  cost  as  much  as  a  barn  itself. 
Past  experience  with  the  lightning  rod  seems 
to'exhibit  the  fact  that  buildings  are  promis- 
cuously struck  and  burned,  whether  guarded 
by  rods  or  not.  Poor  argument  this,  for  the 
efficacy  of  the  lightning  rod.  I  wish  to  hear 
from  some  of  our  lightning  rod  savans,  and 
have  them  tell  us  why  this  is.  Experience  is 
the  test  of  modern  science,  and  if  it  demon- 
strates the  inutility  of  the  lightning  rod,  then 
we  should  look  out  for  some  other  remedy,  if 
any  can  be  discovered.  As  you  propose  that 
The  Farmer  shall  be  open  to  communica- 
tions from  the  farming  community,  I  deemed 
it  not  out  of  place  to  pen  you  my  reflections 
upon  hearing  the  late  discussion. 

A  Farmer. 


VETERINARY. 


Editors  Farmer  :  I  closed  my  article  in  the 
May  number,  promising  to  give  your  readers 
some  ideas  on  the  foot  or  concerning  the  dif- 
ferent feet  of  horses,  and  I  do  not  propose  in 
this  to  give  more  than  a  general  description, 
and  treat  of  the  formation  of  the  foot,  and  it 
may  be,  give  a  few  hints  as  to  how  one  of  the 
different  feet  must  be  shod  in  order  that  bene- 
fit may  accrue  to  the  horse  and  its  owner.  In 
examining  the  foot  we  divide  the  same  into 
four  parts,  viz:  the  wall  or  crust,  the  bars,  sole 
and  homey  frog.  The  part  first  named  is  formed 
by  nature  as  a  defence  to  the  sensitive  parts. 
It  Is  composed  of  small,  hollow  tubes,  consoli- 
dated in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  dis- 
tinct canals.  These  canals  constitute  the  ex- 
crementitious  outlets  of  the  hoof,  through 
which  waste  matter  has  its  exit  and  also  in  them 
may  be  found  vessels  hy  which  the  horn  is  se- 
creted, the  small  vessels  arising  from  the 
nervous  membrane  beneath  the  hoof.  The 
nails  of  man  correspond  to  the  hoof  of  the 
horse,  as  they  are  formed  of  an  analogous 
substance.  If  we  examined  the  nail  with  the 
microscope,  we  should  find  that  it  consists  of 
hard,  and  somewhat  transparent,  elastic  plates, 
which  adhere  to  the  vascular  and  nervous 
membrane  of  the  papillas.  The  latter  are  ar- 
ranged in  longitudinal  and  parallel  rows.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  nail,  like  that  of  the 
hoof,  is  soft,  pulpy,  and  marked  with  groves, 
corresponding   to  the  laminee  found  within  the 


hoof,  a  similar  ax-rangement,  possessing  exqui- 
site sensibility,  is  found  on  that  portion  of  the 
finger  covered  by  the  nail,  and  by  this  evenly 
adaptation,  the  connection  between  them  is 
sustained,  for  the  nails  are  a  continuation  of 
the  true  skin. 

The  bars  are  a  continuation  of  the  external 
portion  just  described;  they  form  an  angle  at 
the  heel  which  terminates  at  the  toe  ;  they  give 
strength  and  durability  to  the  hoof,  prevent 
contraction  of  the  heels,  and  in  this  aid 
the  hoof  in  protecting  the  soft  and  sensitive 
part.  The  internal  portion  of  the  bars  present 
the  same  appearance  as  that  of  the  crust ; 
they  are  held  together  by  strong  affinities,  and 
so  long  as  they  maintain  their  normal  integ- 
rity, the  foot  will  preserve  its  form. 

The  third  is  the  sole  ;  it  is  more  elastic  than 
the  crust,  and  is  the  medium  of  the  sensitive  fac- 
culties  through  which,  together  with  its  poweis 
of  elasticity,  the  percussion  of  the  foot  upon 
the  ground  is  regulated. 

The  last  is  the  horney  frog.  It  is  more  elastic 
than  either  of  the  parts  described,  and  any  un- 
necessary pareing  on  the  part  of  the  smith 
must  be  imputed  to  his  ignorance. 

On  the  internal  portion  just  described  we 
find  a  beautiful  set  of  lamime,  resembling  those 
found  on  the  under  part  of  the  mushroom. 
Youatt  says  their  number  is  about  500,  which, 
together  with  a  similar  number,  given  oft*  from 
the  coffinbone,  each  having  two  sides  and  an 
edge,  forming  a  series  of  articulations,  and 
numbering  about  3000,  the  whole  presenting 
a  surface  of  four  square  feet.  Hence  the  body 
of  a  horse  rests  upon  sixteen  square  feet  of 
surface  within  the  hoof. 

We  have  the  horse  with  flat  foot,  the  horse 
with  bowl  foot,  the  brittle  foot,  the  narrow 
heel  foot,  &c.  The  foot  that  is  very  flat  (the 
sole  of  it  growing  much  faster  than  the  crust 
or  shell)  needs  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  or- 
der that  in  shoeing,  the  horse  maybe  enabled 
to  go  without  laming.  In  getting  him  shod,  have 
the  sole  pared  out  as  much  as  it  will  possibly 
permit,  minding  not  to  disturb  the  heel,  and 
shoeing  with  a  good  broad  shoe,  covering  the 
roll  pretty  well,  so  that  incoming  in  contact 
with  stones  there  will  be  no  danger  of  getting 
the  sole  of  the  foot  bruised,  which  may  be  very 
injurious.  Recollect  to  have  your  shoe  made 
heavy,  so  that  it  will  not  spring  on  the  foot, 
and  by  having  this  kind  of  foot  shod  in  this 
way  you  will  find  your  horse  will  become  of 
valuable  service  to  yon,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
month  will  be  entirely  cured  of  the  lameness 
that  he  had  before  using  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment. J.  Q.  Tagoart,  V.  S. 
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THE  PEQUEA  FARMER'S  CLUB. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  wehave  not  room 
in  our  journal  to  give  place  to  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  of  this  live 
association,  because  they  are  interesting,  and 
being  the  result  of  individual  experiences,  they 
are  of  /oral  value  ;  and  that  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  much  of  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural literature  which  has  a  free  circulation 
through  Lancaster  county.  We  have,  however, 
selected  the  following  short  essays,  which  we 
think  contain  some  thoughts  and  experiments, 
that  our  readers  should  know,  and  which,  by 
the  light  of  their  own  experience,  they  may  be 
able  either  to  corroborate  or  refute  in  their 
efforts  to  develop  true  progress. 

Dr.  Joseph  Breckbill  exhibited  four  bottles, 
each  one  containing  earth,  and  in  each  of 
which  was  planted  a  grain  of  corn  steeped  in 
a  prepared  solution.  We  give  an  abstract  of 
the  article  he  read:  We  believe  in  the  asser- 
tion, "  that  truth  cannot  be  obtained  without 
experiment  and  observation,  and  that  no  rea- 
soning, however  ingenious,  and  no  argument, 
however  sound,  can  of  themselves  satisfy  a 
mind  anxiously  seeking  for  what  is  true." 
The  subject  to  which  attention  is  directed  is 
the  one  discussed  at  your  last  meeting,  namely, 
steeping  corn  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa  to  produce  a  more  healthy  and  luxuriant 
growth.  For  the  benefit  of  this  Club  we  have 
tried  several  experiments,  which  we  will  place 
before  you ;  webave  selected  common  tabic 
salt,  lime,  saltpetre,  sulphuric  acid,  carbolic- 
acid,   hartshorn,   and   wood  ashes.     Von   ob- 


serve, we  have  chosen  all  antiseptics  save 
ammonia,  which  we  employed  on  account  of  it 
entering  so  largely  in  our  manures.  Of  this 
we  anticipated  a  failure,  from  the  fact  that  it 
would  hasten  the  decay  of  the  seed.  Of  salt- 
petre, ammonia,  and  wood  ashes  we  employed 
five  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce  of  water ;  of  salt, 
ten  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce  ;  of  lime,  two 
grains  to  the  fluid  ounce  ;  of  sulphuric  and  car- 
bolic acid,  four  drops  to  the  fluid  ounce.  We 
also  steeped  corn  in  simple  rain  water,  as  it 
was  used  for  all  the  rest.  The  corn  remained 
in  the  different  solutions  fifty-eight  hours, 
when  it  was  transferred  into  the  vials  you  see. 
It  was  taken  from  the  centre  of  an  ear  of 
corn,  and  all  placed  in  the  solution  at  the  same 
time,  save  that  for  which  salt  and  rain  water 
was  used  about  half  an  hour  later.  The  earth 
was  also  taken  from  the  same  place  for  all — 
and,  in  short,  it  all  received  the  same  treat- 
ment. The  grain  for  which  salt  was  used  first 
made  its  appearance  on  the  24th  of  April,  six 
days  after  planting.  That  for  which  ashes 
was  used  the  26th,the  eighth  clay  after  planting. 
That  which  was  steeped  in  lime  water  the  28th 
of  April,  the  tenth  day,  and  that  in  the  solu- 
tion of  saltpetre  was  first  seen  on  the  30th  of 
the  same  month,  twelve  clays  after  being  de- 
posited in  the  earth.  That  for  which  sulphuric 
acid,  carbolic  acid,  hartshorn,  and  nothing 
was  used,  as  yet  has  not  sent  forth  a  single 
germ.  What,  if  any,  action  does  salt  and 
ashes  have  on  the  corn  ?  It  certainly  has 
played  some  very  important  action  on  the 
grain,  as  it  all  received  the  same  treatment, 
and  it  made  its  appearance  six  and  eight  days 
before  that  in  saltpetre.  Salt  is  known  to  be 
a  great  preserving  agent,  as  it  is  also  a  good 
fertilizer  ;  wood  ashes  is  principally  composed 
of  pearlash  aud  potash;  we  know  wood  ashes 
to  be  a  great  invigorator  of  vegetables  and  all 
cereals.  May  it  not  be  that  they  play  their 
peculiar  effect  by  softening  the  envelope,  and 
thereby  permitting  the  germ  to  escape  earlier 
and  more  easily ;  or  may  not  the  grain  have 
absorbed  some  of  the  liquids,  and,  they  being- 
great  fertilizers,  stimulated  its  growth.  Lime 
and  saltpetre  come  next ;  they  may  have  the 
same  effect,  though  not  nearly  to  so  marked 
an  extent. 

John  II.  Breckbill  read  an  essay  on  "  Con- 
servatism vs.  Progress."  It  is  doubtful  whether 
anything  interferes  more  with  a  man's  pro- 
gress 'than  prejudice.  The  conservative  far- 
mer shies  from  what  is  called  "book  farming  ;" 
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the  progressive  farmer  desires  to  ascertain  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  capital  that  can 
profitably  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  farm,  not  the  least  possible  amount  that 
will  suffice.  We  need  but  to  look  to  see  that 
it  is  the  capital  employed  by  the  merchant, 
not  the  money  invested  in  the  storehouse, 
which  is  the  source  of  wealth.  I  once  had  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  practice  of  spread- 
ing manure  upon  a  field  and  leaving  it  remain 
there,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, for  the  rain  to  fall  upon  and  leach  away 
for  weeks  before  being  ploughed  in.  I  thought 
it  subject  to  great  loss  by  the  escape  of  am- 
monia and  other  volatile  elements.  I  found  I 
was  mistaken  ;  that  there  was  not  as  much  loss 
as  many  suppose.  The  soluble  portion  of  the 
manure  is  not  lost.  It  is  a  common  error  to 
suppose  that  a  strong  barn-yard  wall  prevents 
wastage  of  manure.  The  manure  water  pass- 
ing out  of  some  orifice  in  the  wall,  shows  that 
the  wall  is  only  an  improvement  on  the  fence 
in  keeping  the  manure  together.  If  the  man- 
ure was  on  a  stack  in  a  large  cistern,  with  soil 
thrown  in  to  catch  and  absorb  the  manure  wa- 
ter, it  would  be  much  better  than  a  wall.  I 
cannot  concur  in  the  common  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  white  lime ;  I  have  used  it  with  the 
best  result.  There  is  a  common  prejudice  in 
favor  of  small,  square  gardens,  dug  with  a 
spade  ;  but  progress  suggests  that  we  should 
use  horse-power,  instead  of  the  spade ,  as  much 
as  possible. 


MEETING  OF  THE   HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  in  the  Orphans'  Court  Room,  in  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  May  2d,  1870.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  were  read,  and,  after  a 
correction,  at  the  suggestion  of  E.  P.Lefevre, 
approved.  The  following  new  members  were 
proposed  and  elected,  namley  :  S.  M.  Clair,  of 
Millersville  ;  Cyrus  T.  Fox,  West  Cocalico, 
Anthony  Lechler,  city  ;  J.  B.  Stehman,  West 
Hempheld;  Reuben  Grebel,  West  Hempfield; 
David  Miller,  West  Lampeter  ;  A.  II.  Tshudy, 
Litiz ;  Elam  A  Hertz,  Ephrata,  and  Charles 
J.  Gcsselman,  Strasbnrg. 

The  various  chairmen  of  committees  on  the 
condition  of  crops  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  county  handed  in  their  reports  to  the  Sec- 
rotary. 

Israel  Landis  asked  permission,  Which  was 


granted,  to  read  a  letter,  written  in  Ger- 
man, by  Philip  Stauffer,  on  the  cause  of  the 
decline  of  Lancaster  county  flour.  The  let- 
ter was  then  referred  to  the  Secretary  to  have 
a  translation  of  it  prepared  for  the  Farmer. 

The  President  thereupon  announced  that 
this  meeting  was  by  consent  fixed  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  lightning  rod  as 
a  protector  from  the  effects  of  lightning  strokes. 

S.  M.  Clair,  of  Millersville,  made  a  few  re- 
marks defending  the  rod  as  having  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  scientific  men  of  this  and  former 
ages.  He  was  astonished  that  any  man  in  this 
age  of  intelligence  should  presume  to  deny  the 
virtues  of  the  lightning  rod  as  a  preserver  of 
buildings. 

John  Wise  followed  in  a  few  remarks,  and 
stated  that  a  great  popular  error  existed  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  lightning  rod  and 
its  effects.  He  did  not  deny  the  virtue  of  a 
rod  if  one  were  properly  erected,  but  they  are 
not  so  constructed  as  to  be  of  any  service. 
Franklin  did  not  assert  that  the  lightning  rod 
would  protect  a  building.  All  he  did  was  to 
draw  the  lightning  by  means  of  a  string  and 
a  kite.  He  also  established  the  identity  of 
electricity  and  lightning.  His  theory  was,  that 
the  lightning  rod  would  carry  oft'  electricity  by 
silent  withdrawal.  The  speaker  contended 
that  the  rods,  as  now  erected,  are  of  more  harm 
than  benefit. 

Jacob  Stauffer  called  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  lightning  had  recently  struck 
the  Lutheran  church,  and  remarked  this  by 
way  of  corroborration  of  what  had  just  been 
said  by  Capt.  Wise. 

John  Wise,  being  again  called,  resumed, 
and  said  that  Franklin  only  claimed  that  the 
lightning  rod  would  remove  electricity  silently. 
Prof.  Henry  has  even  admitted  to  the  speaker 
that  he  was  right  in  some  of  his  charges,  that 
the  lightning  rod  is  inoperative.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institute  had  been  struck  two  times 
already,  and  here  was  a  case  in  which  the  ad- 
vance of  science  of  the  age  had  concurred  in 
the  erection  of  the  lightning  rod.  One  tunc  il 
had  been  so  struck  that  it  was  burnt  down.  He 
cited  discussions  that  he  had  had  with  Prof. 
Henry,  and  said  that  the  latter  had  admitted 
that  electrical  science  was  insufficiently 
assured  of  exactness  in  its  assertions.  Light- 
ning, said  the  speaker,  generally  strikes 
tall  objects,  and  a  tall  tree,  therefore,  in  his 
opinion,  was  quite  as  serviceable  for  the 
protection  of  a  building  as  a  lightning  rod. 
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He  believes  a  rod  might  be  erected  that  would 
be  effective,  but  it  would  have  to  be  a  rod 
one  hundred  or  two  hundred  feet  high  above 
a  building,  or  a  group  of  buildings,  and  this, 
be  thinks,  might  protect  them.  St.  Mark's 
Cathedral,  at  Venice,  was  struck  twice  by 
lightning,  but  after  the  putting  up  of  a  light- 
ning rod,  it  was  again  struck  and  burned  to 
the  ground.  Franklin  has  not  advocated 
anything  more  than  suggested  that  the  light- 
ning rod  might  be  effective. 

A.  L.  Hayes,  being  invited  to  participate  in 
the  discussion,  said  that  he  does  not  consider 
that  it  militates  against  the  efficacy  of  the 
lightning  rod,  that  buildings  with  it  attached 
are  sometimes  struck.  Prof*.  Farraday,  one 
of  the  best  electricians  of  the  age,  had  ex- 
pressed his  inability  to  understand  what  elec- 
tricity is,  it  being  one  of  the  most  subtle 
agents  of  nature.  He  regards  the  object  of 
the  rod  to  be  this,  that  it  has  the  power  of  ex- 
tracting the  electricity  from  the  cloud,  and 
thus  preventing  an  explosion.  Franklin  was 
the  first  who  established  the  opinion  that 
electricity  and  lightning  are  identical,  and 
now  it  has  come  to  be  believed  that  an  inden- 
tity  exists  between  electricity,  light  and  heat. 
He  entertains  a  peculiar  idea  of  the  causes  of 
steam  explosions,  and  he  hopes  that  science 
will  make  a  more  thorough  examination  of 
the  causes  of  this  phenomena. 

Mr.  Lefevre  desired  to  know  if  a  rod  to  be 
a  perfect  conductor  should  be  galvanized. 

Mr.  Wise  replied  that  a  polished  rod  is  a 
better  conductor  than  a  rust}'  one.  Copper 
was  the  best  metal  for  a  conductor. 

A.  L.  Hayes  resumed  and  instanced  a  case, 
that  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  had  been  struck, 
and  from  an  accurate  examination  made  at 
the  time ,  he  was  of  opinion  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  rod  had  done  much  benefit. 

Dr.  Samuel  Welchens  was  rather  inclined 
to  coincide  with  Prof.  Wise,  that  a  rod  to  be 
effective  must  be  high,  as  he  had  suggested. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersham  had  not  designed 
saying  anything.  He  nevertheless  regards 
the  rod,  if  properly  erected,  as  beneficial.  It 
must  be  erected  a  certain  height  in  order  to 
protect  a  certain  radius.  If  the  point  be  rusty, 
it  is  not  fit  to  perform  the  intended  purpose. 
He  thinks  many  rods  put  up  in  Lancaster 
county  are  not  such  as  can  be  of  service.  He 
thinks  the  iron  attachments  are  very  bad,  and 
although  glass  is  much  used,  yet  he  is  doubt- 


ful if  this  be  safe.  The  rods  are,  in  his  opin- 
ion, generally  too  small.  When  a  rod  be- 
comes rusty  it  looses  its  power  of  conducting 
electricity.  Copper  is  by  far  the  best  con- 
ductor known,  although  when  a  copper  wire 
is  used  much  it  is  liable  to  become  brittle. 
Another  objection  to  the  manner  in  which  rods 
are  erected,  is  that  most  of  them  do  not  go 
deep  enough  in  the  ground.  The  rod  is  best 
to  be  placed  in  moist  ground,  or  in  water,  and 
it  should  have  but  few  angles.  He  was  as- 
tonished that  a  rod  had  ever  been  put  up  so 
bent  as  that  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  stated 
to  have  been.  He  is  pleased  to  see  such  ques- 
tions as  this  brought  before  the  farmers  of 
this  county,  for  he  thinks  the  time  is  coming 
when  farming  will  have  to  be  done  on  scien- 
tific principles,  and  when  the  farmer  will  be- 
come, instead  of  a  mere  clod-hopper,  a  man 
of  science  and  a  philosopher. 

Jacob  Stauffer,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy 
statement  of  the  operations  of  electricity,  re- 
marked that  it  was  generally  agreed  by  scien- 
tific men  that  electricity  was  a  substance  that 
was  almost  altogether  unknown  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Wise  again  stated  that  a  lightning  rod, 
to  be  a  perfect  protection,  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  a  barn.  He  thinks  a  rod  to  be  so 
must  be  very  high. 

JJ.  (t.  Swartz  thinks  nature  has  provided  a 
remedy  itself,  and  it  is  found  in  the  planting 
of  trees  near  dwelling  houses,  and  he  has  for 
protection  planted  trees  near  his  house. 

Mr.  Lefevre  has  observed  the  force  of  what 
Mr.  Swartz  suggests.  He  has  seen  near  his 
place  that  the  lightning  struck  a  cherry  tree, 
and  avoided  the  lightning  rod  on  his  building. 
He  infers  from  this  that  trees  may  be  a  better 
conductor  than  the  lightning  rod. 

I.  L.  Landis  asked  if  electricity  is  more  dis- 
asterous  to  buildings  that  have  lightning  rods 
attached  to  them  when  they  happen  to  be 
struck. 

Wise,  in  reply,  said  that  it  is,  of  course,  the 
point  of  contact  where  it  hits  an  object,  that 
the  greatest  injury  occurs. 

A.  Warfel  expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  from 
the  course  the  discussion  had  taken,  that  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  lightning 
rods,  as  now  constructed,  are  more  injury  than 
benefit. 

L.  S.  Reist,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discus- 
sion, remarked  that  he  had  introduced  this  dis- 
cussion in  order  to  heat  if  philosophers  had 
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discovered  anything  on  this  subject  since  the 
days  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

Cyrus  T.  Fox  hereupon  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  Society  a  quantity  of 
(lower  seeds,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  him. 

,7.  B.Erh  exhibited  live  specimens  of  hickory 
branches  which  were  cut  off  by  the  larva  of  a 
species  of  hickory  pruncr  which  were  referred 
to  the  Entomologist  to  report  thereon  at  the 
next  meeting,  or  insert  in  the  FARMER.  He 
also  exhibited  an  apple  branch  infested  with 
the  oyster  shell,  "  Bark  Louse  "  which  is  a 
very  disasterous  insect  to  apple  trees,  and 
especially  when  they  are  young.  These  in- 
sects may  be  removed  by  the  application  of 
any  fatty  substances  or  oils. 

Society,  on  motion,  adjourned. 


THE  PROSPECTS. 


Up  to  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  every- 
thing seems  favorable  to  a  good  crop  of  the 
various  productions  of  the  farm,  the  garden, 
and  the  orchard,  and  the  husbandman  has  the 
promise  of  a  reasonable  reward  for  his  labor. 
Some  untoward  and  unforscen  events  may 
transpire,  before  the  gathering  in  of  the  har- 
vests, to  increase  or  diminish  the  present 
prospects,  but  then,  under  any  circumstances, 
it  may  not  be  wise  to  anticipate  with  too 
much  anxiety,  seeing  that  "There  is  a  Divin- 
ity that  shapes  our  cuds,  rough  hew  them  as 
we  will.1'  The  only  thing— or  perhaps  the 
principle  thing,  now,  which  seems  to  mar  the 
prospects  of  the  farmer,  is  the  low  price  of 
grain;  but  this  ought  not  to  discourage  him. 
This  state  of  things  cannot  always  continue, 
and  if  it  should,  the  price  of  cereals  must  con- 
stitute the  standard,  or  basis,  to  which  all 
other  productions  of  human  industry  must 
ultimately  accommodate  themselves  ;  so  that, 
whether  the  prices  are  high  or  low,. they  can- 
not long  materially  effect  the  general  prosper- 
ity adversely.  The  farmer  may  perhaps  learn 
from  this,  that  he  ought  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  good  fruit,  than  lie 
has  heretofore  bestowed  upon  it,  for  this  may 
become  as  sure  a  source  of  revenue  as  any 
other  production  of  the  farm.  Last  year  wo 
had  a  tolerably  fair  crop  of  fruit  throughout 
our  county,  and  yet  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  of  a  dimunition  on  the  prices  of  former 
years,  when  we  had  little  or  none.  The  fact 
is,  anew  era  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  con- 


sumption of  farm  productions.  People  are 
becoming  more  and  more  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  fruit,  as  their  daily  food,  and  therefore 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  luxury,  either  in  summer 
or  winter,  and  is  classed  with  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Canned  fruit  and  dried  fruit,  always 
demand  a  paying  price,  and  therefore  this 
branch  of  husbandry  ought  to  be  made  more 
of  a  speciality  among  our  farmers.  Our  green 
grocers  every  year  import  into  the  county 
large  quantities  of  canned  and  dried  fruits — 
especially  the  former — which  always  meets 
a  ready  sale,  and  at  remunerative  prices.  Of 
course  they  would  as  soon — and  perhaps 
rather — purchase  it  at  home,  from  those  they 
know,  than  to  go  abroad  for  it,  and  also  pay 
as  good  a  price  for  it. 

If  in  other  places  the  various  preparations 
of  fruit  can  be  made  an  object  of  pecuniary 
profit,  why  cannot  the  same  thing  be  done 
in  Lancaster  county?  We  know  that  our 
people  possess  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the 
industry — and  in  very  many  cases  the  skill,  to 
pursue  this  business  successfully.  All  they 
need,  is  the  perseverance  and  the  will,  and  with 
these  qualities,  the  necessary  ability  will 
surely  follow. 

Then,  there  is  the  cultivation  of  "small 
fruit,"  a  good  quality  of  which  always  pays, 
and  often  pays  extraordinarily  well.  In  the 
Practical  Farmer  for  May,  of  the  present  year, 
we  find  an  account  of  fourteen  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  quart  being  paid  in  Philadelphia  and 
Xew  York  for  a  choice  quality  of  early  straw- 
berries. Of  course,  this  is  an  extraordinary 
price,  and  no  one  could  expect  to  obtain  such  a 
price  as  a  general  thing.  Put  this  circum- 
stance exhibits  the  advantages  of  a  superior 
article  over  an  inferior  one,  and  more  particu- 
larly, perhaps,  the  advantages  of  having  them 
in  market  early.  We  have  often  thought 
that,  if  by  some  means,  artificial  or  other- 
wise, small  fruit  could  be  got  into  market  very 
early  or  very  late,  it  would  amply  pay  for  all 
the  trouble  it  would  cost  to  produce  them,  and 
leave  a  large  profit  margin   to   the   producer. 

Put,  there  arc  also  other  sources  of  revenue 
to  the  farmer,  which  always  pay  him  well. 
Among  these  arc  eggs,  poultry,  butter  and 
cheese.  These  productions  have  for  years 
maintained  a  good  paying  price,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  they  will  ever  again  return  to  the 
low  prices  of  the  olden  times.  We  are  pro- 
gressing— a  new  order  of  things  is  becoming 
established.    Daily    human    consumption  is 
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uudergoing  a  marked  change,  creating  a  mark- 
ed demand,  which  must  be  met  with  as  mark- 
ed a  supply.  Beef,  pork,  veal  and  mutton, 
too,  are  almost  as  high  as  ever,  and  from 
present  indications  are  likely  to  remain  so, 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  the  depression  in  the  price  of 
wheat  ought  not,  and  will  not  effect  a  general 
depression  in  the  products  of  the  farm.  Too 
much  time,  money,  and  energy  should  not  be 
devoted  to  a  single  product-^-for  "Man  can- 
not live  by  bread  alone."  R. 


"  EMPIRE  WIND  MILL"  OF  ISAAC 
LEAMAN. 

This  is  one  of  the  new  inventions  that,  in 
our  opinion,  deserves  special  notice.  Having 
learned,  from  a  friend,  of  the  introduction  of 
one  of  these  machines  by  one  of  our  progres- 
sive farmers,  the  Junior  Editor  of  the  Farmer 
determined  upon  a  visit  of  inspection,  and  he 
feels  that  he  was  amply  repaid  for  so  doing. 
He  visited  the  farm  of  Isaac  Leaman,  of  Up- 
per Leacock  township,  about  two  miles  north- 
west of  Bird-in-hand  station,  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad,  upon  which  the  proprietor  has 
introduced  one  of  the  new  "Empire  Wind 

Mills  "  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  water  from 
the .  well  and  supplying  his  household  and 
farm  necessities  with  abundant  water.  At  a 
distance  you  see  a  somewhat  conical  shaped 
structure,  about  40  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
large  circular  wheel  of  12  feet  in  diameter,  and 
driven  by  the  wind,  and  so  regulated  as  to 

move  with  about  equal  rapidity  in  high  or 
low  winds.  As  you  come  to  examine  its  ar- 
rangement you  find  two  rods  leading  from  the 
wheel  machinery  on  the  top,  and  attached  to 
the  lever  on  the  pump,  which  stands  in  the 
well  like  any  ordinary  pump.  When  you  de- 
sire to  set  the  pump  in  motion,  you  unhook 
one  of  the  rods,  and  immediately  the  wheel 
starts  in  motion  and  the  water  begins  to  flow 
through  a  pipe  into  a  large  tank,  made  to 
receive  it,  and  which  has  a  capacity  of  45 
hogsheads.  From  this  tank  pipes  are  laid  for 
conveying  the  water  into  the  house,  the  barn 
yard,  the  orchard,  stone  cellar,  (where  the  but- 
ter and  milk  are  kept,)  and  also  into  several 
of  the  fields  for  the  use  of  the  cattle,  sheep, 
and  other  animals.  A  pipe  is  also  laid  from 
the  large  tank  in  order  to  carry  away  all  the 
superfluous  water  that  is  pumped  into  the 
tank,  and  this  prevents  it  from  overflowing. 


When,  however,  it  is  perceived  that  the  tank 
is  full,  any  member  of  the  family  can  attach 
to  the  lever  one  of  the  afore-mentioned  rods, 
and  immediately  the  wheel  stops  and  the 
pumping  of  the  water  from  the  well  ceases. 
It  is  an  admirable  contrivance  for  pumping 
the  water  from  a  well,  and  places  it  in  the 
power  of  every  enterprising  farmer  to  have  a 
constant  supply  of  water  at  all  points  of  his 
farm  (when  he  has  a  well)  that  the  same  may 
be  desired.  Mr.  Leaman  erected  this  wind 
mill  about  a  year  ago  at  a  cost  of  $500,  and 
he  says  he  would  not  dispense  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  it  for  six  times  the  amount  of 
money.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  admir- 
able applications  of  science  to  the  rendering 
of  rural  life  happy  and  attractive,  that  we 
have  ever  yet  witnessed.  From  the  top  of 
the  conical  and  square  edifice  that  surrounds 
the  machinery  of  this  wind  mill,  the  tower  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  was  distinctly 
visible,  and  the  view  of  the  surrounding  fine 
Lancaster  farms,  tilled  by  the  hand  of  the 
skilled  farmers  of  that  region,  was  most  beau- 
tiful and  enchanting.  Such  illustrations  of 
rural  life  cannot  but  have  a  tendency  to  render 
home  in  the  country  a  place  of  attraction  and 
a  refuge  from  the  ennui  of  crowded  marts  and 
populous  cities.  Visit  a  farm  such  as  that  of 
Mr.  Leaman,  and  you  soon  become  satisfied 
that  farming  pays.  Here  is  an  instance  of  a 
farmer  who,  twenty  years  ago,  bought  his 
land  for  $105  per  acre,  and  which  he  would 
now  be  unwilling  to  part  with  at  $250  per 
acre.  His  fields  in  the  finest  condition  of  fer- 
tility, waving  with  growing  crops,  his  horses 
rounded  and  plump,  and  readily  worth  $250 
each  ;  his  cattle  all  fat  and  in  good  condition ; 
his  apiary  containing  several  hives  of  Italian 
bees,  some  of  them  then  just  ready  to  swarm, 
all  indicate  wealth,  success  and  prosperity.  Af- 
ter seeing  such  instances  of  success  in  farming 
in  Lancaster  county,  it  is  useless  to  ask,  "  does 
farming  pay?"  All  this  prosperity  is  there- 
suit  of  industry  and  perseverance,  and  such  far- 
mers can  succeed  and  grow  wealthy  in  any 
country. '  Mr.  Leaman's  Empire  Wind  Mill  is 
worth  the  visit  of  any  enterprising  farmer, 
and  our  imperfect  description  of  it  is  but  the 
calling  attention  to  it  as  one  of  the  works  of 
progress  in  this  county.  We  believe  that  it 
will  not  be  long  until  progressive  men  all 
over  the  county  of  Lancaster  will  be  introduc- 
ing this  new  invention  of  science  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  more  convenient  accomm.o 
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dalions  and  supplies  of  the  great  bevciage  of 
life  for  tbeir  houses  and  all  other  domestic 
and  utilitarean  purposes. 

NORWAY  OATS. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  has 
been  expressed  by  different  farmers  of  this 
county  as  to  the  success  of  the  Norway  Oats. 
Wbile  by  some  the}'  have  been  condemned 
without  stint,  others  have  been  found  who 
have,  ever  since  their  first  introduction,  advo- 
cated their  growth  as  a  success.  In  a  recent 
visit  to  Ephrata  township  we  met  with  Mr.  F. 
M.  Coover,  an  intelligent  farmer  of  the.  town- 
ship, who  informed  us  that  he  had  raised  from 
32  lbs.  of  the  Ramsdcl  variety  of  Norway  Oats 
76  bushels.  He  regards  them  as  a  splendid 
variety,  and  says  that  he  believes  one  hundred 
bushels  can  be  raised  per  acre.  From  six 
grains  planted  in  his  garden  he  grew  one  quart 
of  pats.  This  new  variety  of  oats  has  proved 
a  success  in  Ephrata  township,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, Mr.  Coover  found  a  ready  sale  for 
all  the  oats  he  was  able  to  dispose  of  at  the 
remunerative  price  of  $3  per  bushel.  .Mr. 
Coover  is  of  opinion  that  spurious  seed  has 
been  distributed  broadcast  over  the  country, 
and  that  from  this  course  has  arisen  the  con- 
llicting  experience  in  regard  to  this  variety  of 
oats. 

</■ 

Recent  indications  are,  that  the  Lancas- 
ter Farmer  will  ultimately  be  sustained  as 
a  tixed  institution  of  our  county.  Many  val- 
uable and  intelligent  friends  are  adding  their 
names  to  our  list  of  contributors  and  subscri- 
bers. And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Not  so 
much  that  it  may  pay  the  conductors  of  it,  as 
that  it  may  be  the  representative  and  expo- 
nent of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  great 
county  of  Lancaster,  far  superior  in  area, 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  natural  productive- 
ness, to  some  states,  or  many  of  the  petty 
monarchies  and  principalities  of  Europe. 
Although  a  few  of  the  more  illiterate  and 
penurious  have  treated  the  Farmer  with  un- 
warranted contempt,  yet  the  many  intelligent 
and  liberal  subscribers  wc  are  now  receiving, 
is  an  assurance  that  the  enterprise  is  being 
properly  appreciated,  aud  that  it  will  finally 
succeed.  A  proper  encouragement,  dictated 
by  local  pride  aloOe,  will  enable  us  to  make 
the  Farmeu  worthy  of  support,  and  an  honor 
to  our  rapidly  progressing  county. 


A  PRODUCTIVE  STRAWBERRY  BED. 

A  short  time  since  we  visited  I'eter  God- 
schalk,  of  Marietta,  who  was  represented  as 
having  been  very  successful  in  the  growing  of 
strawberries.  His  beds  measure  3H  feet  by  14, 
and  last  year  he  raised  and  sold  $92  worth  of 
strawberries.  He  has  chiefly  of  the  Wilson 
planted,  and  when  we  saw  them  a  few  days 
ago  they  were  loaded,  aud  indicated  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  abundant  crop.  This 
year's  crop  will  make  the  fifth  since  Mr.  God- 
schalk  has  first  planted  them.  This  is  an  in- 
stance of  very  remarkable  productiveness,  and 
is  owing,  we  doubt  not,  to  the  great  care  aud 
attention  bestowed  upon  them.  At  this  rate 
of  production,  an  acre  of  strawberries  would 
yield  over  .$7000.  He  has,  besides,  a  well  laid- 
out  and  regulated  garden,  and  cultivates  the 
various  garden  products.  He  also  has  plant- 
ed the  leading  varieties  of  grapes,  including 
Concord,  Clinton,  Hartford  prolific,  Rogers' 
No  1  (White),  Rogers'  No  19,  Martha,  Israella, 
Catawba,  Delaware,  and  Northern  Muscatine. 
With  him  the  Jucunda  strawberry  has  been 
an  entire  failure. 

The  Junior  Editor  of  the  Farmer  has  been 
making  some  visits  to  the  different  sections  of 
the  county  and  he  has  been  highly  gratified  to 
discover  that  the  progressive  farmers  of  the 
garden  county  of  Pennsylvania,  are  in  gen- 
eral desirous  of  seeing  the  Lancaster  Far- 
mer placed  upon  a  firm  aud  permanent  basis, 
and  made  the  organ  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  county.  He  hereby,  in  an  especial 
manner,  is  desirous  of  acknowledging  the  kind- 
ness shown  him  by  Isaac  Walker  of  Sadsbury, 
Isaac  Leaman  of  Upper  Leacock,  and  Philip 
Stauffer  of  East  Cocalico,  each  of  whom  con- 
veyed and  introduced  him  to  their  neighbors 
and  acquaintances,  and  encouraged  them  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  ofthe  Farmer  as  the 
agricultural  paper  of  Lancaster  County. 

QUESTION. 

Ex-Sheriff  Boyd  desires  to  kuow  what  rem- 
edy can  be  suggested  to  destroy  the  while  grub 
■worm  that  has  proved  so  destructive  to  his# 
wheat  fields.  He  says  the  worms  have  de- 
stroyed whole  fields  of  wheat  on  his  farm,  and 
that  they  are  so  abundant  that  they  can  be 
gathered  up  in  handfuls.  His  farm  is  near 
Peter's  Creek,  iu  Fulton  township,  Lancaster 
county. 
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WORMS  IK  PEACH  TREES. 

We  give  the  following  remedy  for  destroy- 
ing the  worms  in  the  roots  of  peach  trees, 
upon  the  authority  of  George  A.  Erben,  of 
East  Hempfield,  who  says  he  has  tried  it  for 
several  years,  and  it  has  proved  with  him  en- 
tirely successful.  He  takes  walnut  hulls  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  and  puts  some  of  them 
around  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  this  causes  the 
worms  to  make  their  escape.  The  remedy  is 
a  simple  one,  and  requires  but  little  trouble 
to  make  the  experiment.  If  this  remedy 
should  prove  successful  in  all  cases,  farmers 
would  have  overcome  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  successful  peach  culture. 
• 

A  short  time  since,  in  one  of  our  rambles 
through  Lancaster  county,  we  were  highly- 
gratified  to  discover  the  degree  of  advanced 
science  that  is  making  its  appearance  in  "  The 
Garden  of  the  Keystone."  We  visited  one  of 
the  farms  of  Joseph  D.  Pownall,  esq.,  of  Sads- 
bury  township,  and  foUnd  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  workmen,  busily  engaged  in  preparing  to 
lay  a  syphon  pipe  from  a  well  which  he  has 
dug  upon  the  side  of  a  hill  in  one  of  his  fields, 
upwards  of  thirty  feet  deep,  in  order  to  have 
a  constant  flow  of  water  in  the  field  for  his 
cattle  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  the  first 
of  the  kind  we  have  ever  known  to  be  under- 
taken in  this  County,  and  indicates  a  grade  of 
progress  in  our  midst  that  is  keeping  pace 
with  the  advance  of  the  age.  With  the  small 
outlay  necessary  to  complete  this  syphon  well, 
Mr.  Pownall  is  adding  to  the  value  of  the  land 
greatly  more  than  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ment. We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  record 
such  evidences  of  advancement  in  old  Lancas- 
ter, and  it  evinces  that  we  have  agriculturists 
in  our  county  that  rank,  in  scope  of  intelli- 
gence, with  the  most  scientific  farmers  of  any 
other  section  of  our  country. 

All  of  our  new  subscribers  who  desire 
their  subscriptions  to  date  with  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  can  have  all  the  back 
numbers  supplied, namely,  January,  February, 
March,  April,  May  and  June. 


All  persons  indebted  for  subscriptions, 
and  for  last  gear's  advertisements,  will  con- 
fer a  favor  by  making  immediate  payment,  as 
the  money  is  greatly  needed  to  meet  current 
expenses.  Address  Rathvon  &  Harris,  North 
Queen  and  Orange  streets. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SCALDING  MILK  VESSELS. 

It  used  to  be  the  practice  to  scald  milk  pans 
and  milk  pails,  and  it  is  the  practice  yet. 

Why  is  it  done?  There  is  no  "science" 
about  it ;  philosophy  has  not  led  to  it.  What 
is  it  then  that  induced  people  to  engage  in 
what,  they  didn't  understand,  yet,  which  was 
and  is  a  great  good?  It  is  experience.  It 
has  been  found  that  scalding  a  vessel  with  hot 
water  will  have  an  effect  that  cannot  other- 
wise be  obtained. 

What  is  that  effect  ?  Simply  the  destruc- 
tion of  little  spores  of  fermentation,  which 
propagate  rapidly  in  dirt,  and  in  the  least  dirt, 
so  little  that  it  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye.  Experience  led  here,  and  pkilosophy 
followed  to  corroborated  it. 

You  cannot  cleanse  a  vessel,  then,  without 
hot  water.  And  this  water  must  not  only  be 
smacking  hot,  biting  your  hand,  but  it  must 
be  absolutely  boiling  hot,  up  to  the  point. 
Then  you  will  kill  all  the  animalciake  ;  other- 
wise you  will  not. 

And  when  the  vessel  is  thus  treated — cleaned 
first,  and  scalded  afterward — set  it  away  to 
dry,  and  do  not  touch  it  agian  till  it  is  wanted 
for  milk.  Milk,  remember,  is  a  powerful 
absorbent,  like  charcoal,  or  plaster,  pr  earth  ", 
and  it  will  hold  what  it  gets,  improving  on  the 
rankncss.  In  winter  this  is  less  the  case,  yet 
it  is  the  case  ;  in  summer.it  is  all-important  to 
attend  to  it. 

How  necessary,  then,  to  see  that  the  hands 
having  the  handling  of  milk  in  charge,  are  to 
be  trusted.  This  is  as  necessary  as  anything, 
and  is  the  first  necessity  on  which  hangs  the 
rest. 

The  dirt  being  away,  the  air  must  be  pure. 

You  cannot  scald ;  you  must  therefore  re- 
sort to  other  means — and  these  means  are  not 
a  confined  bad  air  of  the  cellar  or  milk  rooms, 
especially  foul  with  vegetable  odors  •,  not  the 
aroma  of  the  dunghill ;  the  rank,  urinal  steam 
of  the  stables  *,  nor  in  the  case  of  a  cheese  fac- 
tory, the  proximity  to  a  pig  pen;  but  an  avoid, 
auce  of  all  of  them— for  these  things  will  as 
certainly  affect  the  milk  as  the  dirt  left  in  the 
pan. 

An  absolute  freedom  from  everything  that 
is  offensive  in  odor  or  flavor,  is  the  requisite  to 
to  prime  cheese,  or  a  first  quality  of  butter. 
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Who  has  not  detected  the  common  taint  of  the 
stables  in  milk  and  cream?  Can  this  be  en- 
dured ? 

Butter  kept  in  the  room  overnight  with  the 
family  (in  winter)  is  not  lit  to  use.  It  has  ab- 
sorbed so  much  of  the  odors  that  it  has  lie- 
come  foul.  The  taste  of  the  bad  air  is  plaiuly 
perceptible.  But  cover  your  butter  plate 
(not  an  old  one)  with  a  tight  dish— say  a  tin 
basin,  and  your  butter  will  be  found  much  the 
same  as  when  placed  there.  It  is,  however, 
only  perfect  when  kept — not  occasionally  put 
— in  pure  air.  HouA-keepers  take  note.  When 
once  tainted  it  can  never  be  cured,  but  tena- 
ciously holds  all  it  has,  and  gets  all  it  can. 
Like  charcoal,  or  gypsum,  or  earth,  it  is  a 
powerful  absorber.  From  the  time  it  is  gath- 
ered in  the  cow  until  it  is  eaten  in  the  family, 
the  greatest  care  must  be  given  to  the  lacteal 
product.  Not  only  that,  it  reaches  still  farther  ; 
the  food,  the  water,  must  possess  the  odor. 
But  generally  the  worst  is  in  the  vessels  and 
the  atmosphere  that  comes  in  contact  with  it. 
These,  at  least,  if  impure,  impart  their  impu- 
rity, however  pure  the  milk  may  have  been  be- 
fore.—  Western  Farmer. 


REARING  CHICKENS. 

The  following  are  some  rules  that  it  would 
be  well  to  observe  in  rearing  chickens : 

1.  Keep  the  chickens  in  a  warm,  clean,  dry 
coop. 

2.  Don't  let  them  run  out  in  the  morning 
until  the  sun  has  removed  the  dew  from  the 
crass. 

3.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  food  and  fresh 
water. 

4.  The  coop  must  be  rat-proof. 

5.  Don't  let  the  chicks  have  access  to  slops 
or  stagnant  water. 

G.  See  that  they  are  housed  when  a  storm  is 
threatening. 

Rules  for  keeping  the  henery  in  proper 
order : 

1.  ("lean  out  every  day,  and  sprinkle  with  a 
handful  of  lime. 

2.  Sprinkle  ashes  over  the  floor  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Frequently  change  the  straw 
or  hay  forming  the  nest,  and  white-wash  the 
nest-boxes  at  every  renewal,  and  twice  a  year 
thoroughly  white-wash  the  whole  interior  of 
the  house. 

Rules  for  the  management  of  setting  hens  : 


1.  Set  the  hen  in  a  place  where  she  will  not 
be  disturbed. 

2.  Give  a  large  hen  10  or  12  eggs,  medium- 
sized  one  10  or  11,  a  small  one  8  or  9. 

3.  Don't  let  the  hen  come  out  of  the  setting 
room  until  she  has  hatched,  but  keep  her  sup- 
plied with  gravel,  food  aud  water. 

4.  When  chicks  are  hatched,  leave  them  in 
the  nest  for  8  or  10  hours. 

5.  Don't  meddle  with  the  eggs  during  incu- 
bation 5  turning  them  once  a  day,  and  all  such 
foolishness,  is  apt  to  prevent  the  eggs  from 
hatching, 


CUTTING  AND  PRESERVING 
FLOWERS. 

Never  cut  your  flowers  during  intense  sun- 
shine, nor  keep  them  exposed  to  the  sun  or 
wind ;  do  not  collect  them  in  large  bundles,  nor 
tie  them  tightly  together,  as  this  hastens  their 
decay.  Do  not  pull  them,  but  cut  them  clean- 
ly off  the  plant  with  a  sharp  knife — not  with 
a  pair  of  scissors.  When  taken  in-doors,  place 
them  in  the  shade,  and  reduce  them  to  the  re- 
quired length  of  stalk  with  a  sharp  knife,  by 
which  means  the  tubes  through  which  they 
draw  up  the  water,  are  left  open,  and  the  wa- 
ter is  permitted  to  ascend  freely,  whereas  if 
the  stems  are  bruised  or  lacerated,  these  pores 
are  closed  up.  Use  pure  water  to  set  them  in . 
or  pure  white  sand  in  a  state  of  saturation, 
sticking  the  ends  of  the  stalk  in  it,  but  not  in 
a  crowded  manner.  If  in  water  alone,  it  ought 
to  contain  a  pinch  of  salt  aud  a  few  grains  of 
saltpetre  for  every  pint  of  fluid.  The  water  • 
should  be  changed  daily,  and  a  thin  slice  should 
be  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  stalks  at  every  change 
of  water.  Water  about  milk  warm,  or  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  camphor  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  wine,  or  cologne  will  often  revive 
flowers  that  have  begun  to  fade. 
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In  some  cases  liquid  ammonia  may  be  ad- 
vantageously applied  to  the  stems  for  a  few 
minutes  to  revive  flowers.  These  recommen- 
dations are  applied  by  several  of  the  largest 
horticulturists  of  Ghent  and  other  parts  of 
Belgium,  and  found  to  answer  in  practice  very 
well  if  properly  applied.  Charcoal  saturated 
with  water  is  also  a  good  medium  to  stick  them 
in,  and  the  thinner  they  are  kept  the  better. 

To  keep  well,  flowers  should  not,  after  being 
cut,  be  placed  in  localities  where  there  is  to- 
bacco smoke,  or  bad  ventilation,  neither  should 
the  rooms  be  too  much  heated.  A  cool  tem- 
perature during  the  summer  is  favorable  for 
them,  but  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  a 
draught  of  air.  Shade  them  from  very  bright 
sunshine.  Place  a  glass  shade  over  them  du- 
ring the  night,  or  indeed  at  all  such  times  as 
they  are  not  purposely  exhibited.  The  re- 
moval of  the  slightest  symptoms  of  decay  is 
necessary.  When  carried  to  a  distance,  carry 
them  in  a  shallow,  air-tight  tin  case,  or  cover 
them  with  paper  to  exclude  them  from  air  and 

light. 

« 

SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENT. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Campbell,  of  this  county,  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  every  one  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  especially  in  raising  cotton, 
for  his  successful  experiment  in  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers this  year.  He  has  demonstrated  be- 
yond doubt  or  cavil,  that  cotton  can  be  raised 
profitably  on  our  poorest  lands  by  a  judicious 
and  proper  application  of  well  prepared  man- 
ures. He  has  proven,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  for  every  dollar  spent  in  the  prepa- 
tion  and  use  of  the  best  fertilizers  from  five  to 
six  will  be  returned  to  the  planter.  Mr.  C. 
has  accomplished  this  on  one  ot  the  poorest 
pine  woods  places  in  Pike  county.  When  he 
was  preparing  his  land  and  distributing  his 
manure,  many  thought  (and  some  said)  he  was 
a  visionary,  and  would  not  get  pay  for  his 
trouble.  His  book  planting,  they  felt  very 
sure  would  not  do  for  this  county.  Many  of 
them  have  had  the  magnanimity  to  confess  that 
they  have  been  conviuced  by  Mr.  Campbell's 
success,  and  will  try  for  themselves  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

Those  who  can  spare  the  money  to  obtain 
fertilizers  for  the  next  planting  would  do  well 
to  get  his  advice  and  assistance  in  procuring 
the  materials  to  be  used.  He  will  order  for 
himself  and  for  others  at  the  same  time  if  they 


wish.  I  would  say  to  all  who  are  planting, 
try  it  for  j'ourselves,  and  you  will  reap  a  re- 
munerative return,  beyond  question. 

We  must  have  faith  in  all  our  undertakings, 
otherwise  we  will  fail  to  succeed  for  the  lack 
of  the  confidence  and  the  use  of  the  proper 
means  to  accomplish  the  end  aimed  at.  Mr. 
Campbell  had  fully  satisfied  himself  that  he 
could  make  his  poor  lands  produce  a  certain 
quantity  of  cotton  over  the  ordinary  amount 
by  the  application  of  manure  to  pay  him  well 
for  his  outlay.  Having  strong  confidence  in  his 
own  ability  to  work  out  tile  problem,  he  went 
at  it,  with  all  his  might,  and  has  been  abun- 
dantly rewarded  for  his  exertions,  both  in  the 
amount  of  cotton  produced  and  the  proud  sat- 
isfaction of  having  succeeded  contrary,  to  the 
predictions  and  expectations  of  others  less  in- 
formed on  the  subject  of  manure,  and  of 
weaker  faith  in  their  own  conclusions.  But 
for  the  storm  in  August,  Mr.  Campbell's  suc- 
cess would  have  been  much  greater.  He  now 
believes  that  he  can  do  better  next  time,  as 
he  has  gained  knowledge  that  he  can  use  to 
great  advantage  in  his  next  planting. 

Mr.  Campbell  says  on  the  farm  there  seems 
to  be  the  greatest  difference  in  the  yield  oc- 
casioned by  the  storm,  on  the  highest  points, 
where  the  wind  completely  prostrated  the 
stocks,  turning  out  only  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre ;  whilst  those 
places  not  affected  have  given  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  hundred  pounds;  and  on  one  such 
acre ,  subsoiled  and  fertilized  last  year  and 
again  this  year,  there  has  been  twenty-one 
hundred  pounds  already  picked,  and  there  are 
bolls  enough  to  yield  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds  more,  provided  they  open.  The  cost 
of  the  fertilizers  used  was  from  ten  to  twelve 
dollars  per  acre. 

My  object  in  writing  this  article  is  to  give 
the  information  to  the  public  for  what  it  is 
worth,  and  at  the  same  lime,  to  hold  up  Mr. 
Campbell's  example  as  worthy  of  imitation 
by  all  who  are  engaged  in  planting  cotton  on 
poor  lands.— -Southern  Farmer. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  A  GRAIN  CROP. 

Minnesota  has  too  little  winter  grain  to 
render  necessary  a  special  report. 

Ioiva  has  scarcely  a  tenth  of  her  wheat  area 
occupied  by  the  winter  variety.  Little  com- 
plaint is  made  of  winter-killing  or  low  condi- 
tion, and  an  average  prospect  appears  to  be 
indicated. 
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Missouri. — In  many  of  the  counties  reported 
wheat  is  looking  well.  Some  complaint  of 
freezing  is  made.  In  Lewis  three-fourths  is 
killed ;  in  Vernon  it  is  badly  frozed  out,  except 
where  sown  early  on  prairie  sod  ;  in  Taney,  in- 
jured by  freezing  in  February  and  March; 
there  is  some  injury  in  Howard,  but  there  is  a 
sufficient  stand;  in  Benton  the  earth  was 
parched  and  cracked  at  sowing,  and  much  of 
the  grain  failed  to  germinate,  and  it  is  look- 
ing badly.  With  advancing  spring  the  ap 
pearance  of  fields  has  greatly  improved. 
There  was  not  so  much  wheat  sown  last  fall 
as  usual  in  Lincoln  County.  "  On  the  1st  of 
January  it  looked  moderately  well ;  but  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing  have  greatly  in- 
jured it  in  prairie  sections  of  the  county.  It 
also  looks  badly  on  timber  land,  but  under 
favorable  circumsances  it  may  yield  a  good 
crop."  In  some  prairie  fields  the  wind  blew 
the  soil  away  and  exposed  the  roots.  The 
Hessian  fly  did  some  damage  in  places.  Our 
Cape  Girardeau  county  correspondent  says  : 
"  Our  winter  wheat  and  rye  is  coming  out 
nicely.  A  few  weeks  ago  you  could  scarcely 
see  auy  wheat  in  the  fields  at  a  hundred  yards' 
distance,  but  now  they  look  green  and  very 
well  covered.  The  present  condition  is  nearly 
as  good  as  it  was  at  the  same  date  last  year, 
and  much  better  than  the  year  previous."  In 
Moniteau  county,  Missouri,  winter  wheat  has 
looked  badly,  and  farmers  were  much  dis- 
couraged about  it  until  about  the  20th  of 
March.  The  winter  was  long  and  dry,  with 
little  snow,  but  warm  showers  arc  now  bring- 
ing it  out.  In  St.  Genevieve  county,  Missouri, 
wheat  put  in  with  drill  is  about  as  good  as 
usual,  but  that  sowed  broadcast  is  hardly  so 
good. 

Kansas. — No  state  sends  more  cheering  re- 
turns than  Kansas.  Scarcely  a  complaint  ap- 
pears from  any  county.  Miami  has  "  every 
reason  to  expect  a  bountiful  harvest."  In 
Johnson,  wheat  and  rye  are  line  because  put 
in  early  and  almost  universally  drilled.  A 
great  breadth  is  reported  from  Linn,  "  and  the 
growth  is  very  fine."  "  Not  an  acre  of  wheat 
or  rye  has  been  winter-killed"  in  Sabine, 
though  the  plants  are  not  so  well  grown  as 
last  year  on  accouut  of  the  dry  weather 
"  Both  wheat  and  rye  stand  strong,  and  have 
a  vigorous  look"  in  Jefferson,  ''though  there 
has  been  no  rain  for  four  months,  and  very 
little  snow."  From  Franklin  it  is  reported 
that  "  there  are  more  crood  fields  of  wheat 


than  last  year ;  farms  sowed  earlier,  and  the 
drill  is  more  generally  used."  In  Butler  it  is 
said  that  wheat  is  suffering  from  dry  weather, 
no  rain  having  fallen  since  September  last. 
It  is  noted  in  Shawnee  that  drilled  wheat 
looks  much  better  than  sowed.  Similar  state- 
ments are  made  by  other  correspondents. 

Nebraska. — Winter  wheat  is  little  sown  in 
Nebraska.  It  appears,  wherever  found,  to  be 
in  good  condition.  In  Nemaha  the  abundance 
of  grasshoppers  prevented  sowing. 

California. — The  prospect  is  fine  for  another 
good  crop  in  this  great  wheat-growing  state. 
A  comparatively  dry  winter  was  feared,  but  a 
sufficient  rain-fall  for  a  good  crop  has  been 
enjoyed.  In  San  Joaquin  "  late  rains  have 
saved  the  crop."  In  Sacramento  it  is  "  much 
better  than  last  year."  In  Yuba  it  "was 
never  better."  In  Eldorado  wheat  is  fifty 
per  cent,  better  than  usual ;  barley  coming  to 
a  head.  One-third  better  than  last  year  in 
Plumas.  In  Mendocino  it  promises  to  be  the 
best  crop  ever  had ;  while  in  Monterey  and 
San  Lir's  Obispo  the  appearance  of  wheat 
backward  and  poor. 


WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  BUD. 

Budding,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  process 
of  removing  a  bud  from  one  tree  or  plant  and 
inserting  it  in  another  tree  of  allied  species. 

The  object  of  budding  is  the  same  as  of 
grafting,  viz.,  to  propagate  a  desirable  sort 
of  tree  or  plant.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween a  bud  and  a  scion  is,  that  the  latter 
is  a  development  of  the  former.  Fruit 
can  generally  be  obtained  by  grafting  two 
years  sooner  than  by  budding.  But  when  a 
variety  is  very  rare,  we  can  by  budding  get 
new  limbs  from  single  eyes,  whereas  in  graft- 
ing we  have  to  use  three  or  four  eyes.  Some 
trees,  moreover,  propagate  more  readily  by 
budding  than  by  grafting.  The  stone  fruits 
exude  so  much  gum  when  grafted,  that  it  is 
hard  to  succeed  in  the  work.  Then,  too,  in  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  where  grafting  has  failed  or  been 
forgotten  in  spring,  budding  may  be  resorted 
to  in  summer. 

The  usual  time  for  budding  is  from  the  first 
of  July  to  the  middle  of  August.  But  a  more 
accurate  rule  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the 
buds  and  the  bark.  The  shoot  from  which  the 
buds  are  taken  must  be  of  the  current  year's 
growth,  and  must  be  mature.  This  maturity  will 
be  shown  by  the  forming  of  buds  at  the  axils 
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of  the  leaves,  and  of  the  terminal  buds.  The 
best  buds  for  working  will  be  found  along  the 
middle  of  the  shoot.  Plums  usually  finish 
their  growth  earlier  than  other  trees  ;  hence 
they  should  he  budded  earliest.  Next  come 
cherries,  and  then  pears,  &c.  The  bark  must 
be  in  a  condition  to  lift  easily  from  the  wood, 
and  there  must  be  sap  enough  between  the 
two  to  feed  the  young  bud,  and  to  help  forma 
union  with  it. 

The  practical  operation  of  budding  is  sim- 
ple. The  method  commonly  followed  in  this 
country,  called  shield-budding,  is  as  follows : 
Having  cut  a  scion  containing  several  good 
buds,  choose  a  smooth,  young  limb  for  the 
operation,  and,  if  possible,  let  the  insertion 
be  made  on  the  north  side  of  the  limb.  With 
a  sharp,  thin  bladed  knife,  cut  a  slit  through 
the  bark  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  a 
cross  cut  at  the  top  of  it.  Then  from  your 
scion  slice  out  a  good  bud,  leaving  a  little  of 
the  bark  attached.  Now,  with  the  other  end 
of  your  budding  knife,  raise  the  bark  of  the 
stock,  and  slip  the  bud  into  the  slit,  and  press 
it  down  to  the  bottom  of  it.  Finish  the  work 
by  tying  down  the  bark  and  bud  with  bass 
matting  or  woolen  yarn,  so  as  to  exclude  air 
and  moisture  from  all  except  the  point  of  the 
bud. 

Do  the  work  quick,  otherwise  the  bud  will 
dry  and  be  less  likely  to  s;row.  A  minute  is 
full  lomr  enough. 

After  Treatment. — In  a  fortnight  after, 
examine  the  buds  to  see  whether  they  have 
"  taken."  This  may  be  determined  by  their 
freshness  and  plumpness.  As  soon  as  they 
have  "  taken,"  the  bandages  should  be  loosen- 
ed a  little,  to  allow  for  expansion  of  both 
stock  and  bud.  On  the  opening  of  the  follow- 
ing spring,  the  stock  should  be  cut  off  with  a 
sloping  cut,  two  or  three  inches  above  the  bu^. 
The  bud  will  now  grow  with  great  vigor. — 
Ru ral  A merica n . 


WHITEWASHING. 

Good  whitewash,  well  applied  to  fences, 
rough  sidings  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
buildings,  has  a  highly  sanitary  influence,  as 
well  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  antistptic 
and  preservative  in  its  effects.  To  be  durable 
whitewash  should  be  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — Take  the  very  best  stone  lime 
and  slack  it  in  a  close  tub,  covered  wiih  a  cloth 
to  preserve  the  steam.    Salt — as  much  as  can 


be  dissolved  in  the  water  used  for  slacking 
and  reducing  the  wash  to  the  requisite  degree 
of  fluidity — should  be  applied,  and  the  whole 
mass  carefully  strained  and  thickened  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sand,  the  purer  and  finer  t!'  ~ 
better.  A  few  pounds  of  wheat  flour  mixed 
as  paste  may  be  added,  and- will  give  perma- 
nency and  durability  to  the  mass,  especially 
when  applied  to  the  exterior  surface  of  build- 
ings. With  pure  lime  properly  slacked  and 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  fine  sand  and 
sifted  house  ashes  (oak  or  hickory  is  to  be 
preferred,)  in  equal  proportions,  almost  any 
color  may  be  made  by  the  addition  of  pig- 
ments. Granite,  slate,  freestone  and  other 
shades  may  be  imitated,  and  without  any  det- 
riment to  the  durability  of  the  wash.  This 
covering  is  very  often  applied  and  with  very 
good  effect,  to  underpinning,  stone  fences, 
roofs  and  the  walls  of  barns,  and  other  out- 
buildings._  Probably,  however,  the  pure 
whitewash  is  more  healthy  than  the  colored, 
as  its  alkaliscent  properties  are  superior,  and 
when  used  in  cellars,  kitchens  and  sleeping 
apartments,  produces  salutary  results.  No 
person  who  regards  the  health  of  his  family, 
should  neglect  to  apply  a  coat  of  it  every 
spring.  Country  places,  especially  farm  out- 
houses, fences,  &c,  are  greatly  improved  in 
appearance  by  an  annual  coat  of  good  white- 
wash, and  will  add  to  their  permanency  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent. — Ed.  Ger- 
mantown  Telegraph. 


HIDE-BOUND. 


Stiictly  speaking,  the  condition  signified  by 
the  above  term  is  not  so  much  a  disease  as  the 
consequence  of  exposure,  of  poor  provender, 
and  of  neglect.  Thrust  a  horse,  which  has 
been  accustomed  to  wholesome  food  and  a 
warm  stable — thrust  such  an  animal  into  a 
straw  yard,  and  leave  it  there,  through  the 
long  and  severe  winter  of  this  climate.  Let 
every  creature  which  has  been  used  to  have 
its  wants  attended  to  and  its  desires  watched 
— let  it,  for  months,  exist  upon  a  stinted  quan- 
tity of  such  hay  as  the  former  cannot  sell— let 
it  go  without  liquid,  and  at  night  be  driven  by 
the  horns  of  the  bullocks  to  lie  among  the 
snow  or  shiver  in  the  rain — let  an  animal  so 
nurtured,  be  forced  to  brave  such  vicissitudes, 
and,  in  the  spring  the  belly  will  be  down,  and 
the  harsh,'  unyielding  skin  will  everywhere 
adhere  close  to  the  substance  which  it  covers. 
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Straw  yards  are  abominations,  into  which 
no  feeling  man  should  thrust  the  horse  he 
prizes  ;  and  no  feeling  man  should  long  pos- 
sess a  horse  without  esteeming  it.  The  do- 
cility is  so  complete,  the  obedience  so  entire, 
and  the  intelligence  so  acute,  that  it  is  hard 
to  suppose  a  mortal  possessing  a  creature  thus 
endowed,  withont  something  more  than  sheer 
regard  for  property  growing  up  between  the 
master  and  the  surface. 

Every  amiable  sentiment  is  appealed  to  by 
the  absolute  trustfulness  of  the  quadruped. 
It  appears  to  give  itself,  without  reservation, 
to  the  man  who  becomes  its  proprietor. 
Though  gregarious  in  its  nature,  yet,  at  the 
owner's  will,  it  lives  alone.  It  cats  according 
to  human  pleasure,  and  it  even  grows  to  love 
the  imprisonment  under  which  it  is  doomed 
to  exist.  Cruelty  cannot  interfere  with  its 
content'.  Brutality  may  maim  its  body  and 
wear  out  its  life ;  but  as  death  approaches,  it 
faces  the  knacker  with  the  same  trustfulness 
which  induced  it  when  in  its  prime,  to  yield 
up  every  attribute  of  existence  to  gain  the 
torture  and  abuse  of  an  ungrateful  world. 

Liberal  food,  clean  lodging,  soft  bed,  healthy 
exercise,  and  good  grooming,  compose  the 
only  medicine  imperative  for  the  cure  of  hide- 
bound. The  relief,  however, may  be  hastened 
by  the  daily  administration  of  two  of  those 
tonic  and  alterative  drinks,  which  act  so  di- 
rectly upon  the  skin.  Drink  for  hide-bound — 
Liquor  arsenicalis,  half  ounce ;  tincture  of 
muriate  of  iron,  one  ounce  ;  water,  one  pint. 
Mix,  and  give  as  a  dose. — Turf,  Field  and 
Farm. 


Young  versus  Old  Trees — Which  are 
Best ! — It's  no  use  reasoning  the  matter,  so 
I'll  just  tell  practice  and  results.  Some  years 
since  I  purchased  some  small  two-year  old 
cherry  trees,  and  some  that  were  six  years  old. 
The  first  cost  each  forty  cents,  the  latter,  one 
dollar.  I  tried  to  set  them  all  equally  good  ; 
and  the  labor  of  setting  the  large  trees  was  as 
three  to  one — that  is,  it  took  just  as  long  to 
plant  one  large  tree  as  for  three  of  the  small 
ones.  I  gave  them  the  same  cultivation  and 
care  iu  after  years,  and  at  the  end  of  six  years 
the  smallest  trees  at  planting  had  become  the 
hirgest;  and  while  I  gathered  only  a  few  cher- 
ries from  the  oiiginal  large  trees,  the  original 
small  ones  gave  me  so  many  th  t  I  sold  the 
amount  of  twelve  dollars'  worth  each  from 
several  of  them.    I  have  had  the  same  expe- 


rience with  standard  pear  trees,  and  with 
Norway  Spruces — that  is,  small  trees  at  trans- 
planting became  at  the  end  of  a  half  dozen 
years  the  largest.  Except  where  immediate 
effect  is  wanted,  as  sometimes  occurs  on  new 
places  where  large  trees  are  wanted  near  the 
house,  I  advise  always  to  buy  and  plant  young 
trees,  say  of  one  and  two  years'  growth  from 
the  bud  as  graft. — Jour,  of  Agricidture. 


Tobacco  Growing.— The  Journal  of  Chem- 
istry, speaking  of  the  exhaustion  of  land  by 
tobacco, says : 

"To  the  farmer  who  cultivates  the  plant  it 
proves  a  robber  of  the  first  magnitude.  It 
possesses  a  capacity  for  plundering  the  soil 
greater  than  any  other  tree,  shrub,  or  plant 
known.  The  amount  of  mineral  constituents 
which  it  carries  oilcan  be  judged  of  by  care- 
fully examining  the  ash  as  it  accumulates  upon 
the  end  of  an  ignited  cigar.  It  often  remains 
after  the  organic  portion  is  removed,  showing 
the  full  size  and  outline  of  rolled  leaves,  and 
to  the  eye  apparently  nothing  is  lost  by  com- 
bustion. If  the  wood  burned  in  our  stoves  and 
upon  our  hearths  was  as  rich  in  soil  constitu- 
ents, we  should  need  the  services  of  extra  ser- 
vants to  carry  away  the  ashes.  Every  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  dried  leaves  which  the  soil 
produces  robs  it  of  at  least  twenty  pounds  of 
its  most  valuable  mineral  atoms. 

"The  comparative  exhaustive  effects  of  to- 
bacco upon  soil  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  fourteen  tons  of  wheat,  fifteen  tons  of 
corn,  and  twelve  tons  of  oats  remove  no  more 
of  the  principal  of  fertility  than  a  single  ton 
of  tobacco. 


How  to  Keep  Eggs. — As  frequent  inqui- 
ries are  made  in  your  paper  as  to  the  best 
method  of  keeping  eggs,  I  will  send  one  which 
we  have  used  several  years  with  success. 

Take  a  lump  of  quick  lime  as  large  as  a 
quart  measure ;  slake  it  in  a  common  water 
pail ;  dissolve  half  a  pint  of  coarse  salt  and 
add  to  it — then  fill  the  pail  with  water,  and 
let  it  stand  till  entirely  settled — then  pour  the 
clear  liquid  over  the  eggs,  which  must  be  set 
on  the  small  end,  in  ajar  or  tub,  after  having 
been  minutely  examined  to  see  that  none  are 
cracked.  Eggs  put  up  in  this  way  last  May, 
are  perfectly  fresh  now. 

The  eggs  can  be  held  in  place  by  a  plate  or 
bit  of  slate  laid  on  them  before  pouring  on  the 
lime  water. 
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Grafting  Wax. — Take  good,  clean  bees- 
wax, one-third ;  rosin,  two-thirds ;  melt  to- 
gether :  boil  one  hour,  then  pour  it  into  cold 
water.  When  cold  enough  work  it  with  the 
hands  until  you  think  it  well  mixed.  If  not 
soft  enough  to  spread  easy,  add  a  little  more 
wax. 

It  is  advisable  to  set  a  hen  at  night,  and 
without  a  light  if  she  be  a  timid  one.  Eggs 
sprinkled  with  water,  on  the  14th,  17th  and  20th 
day  after  they  are  set,  will  rarely  have  dead 
chicks  iu  them  at  the  end  of  the  time  for  incu- 
bation. 


The  Ayrshire  Cow.— For  milking  pur- 
poses only,  no  breed  excels  the  Ayrshire. 
Healthy  cows  give  from  600  to  900  gallons  of 
milk  in  the  course  of  a  year,  or  an  equivalent 
for  250  pounds  of  butter  or  500  pounds  of 
cheese.  In  one  dairy  of  thirty  cows  the  ave- 
rage annual  yield  of  milk  was  632  gallons. 
Nine  and  a  quarter  quarts  gave  a  pound  of 
butter,  or  an  average  of  274  pounds  of  butter 
to  each  cow  per  annum.  The  milk  is  abund- 
ant in  quantity,  rich  in  quality,  and  the  most 
valuable  for  dairy  purposes  of  all  breeds  intro- 
duced into  America. 


The  American  Farmer,  Rochester,  iu  speak- 
ing of  the  profits  of  butter-making,  mentions 
a  farm  in  Western  New  York,  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  acres,  from  which  is  annually 
sold  butter  to  the  amount  of  over  S2,000. 
There  are  thirty  cows  kept  on  the  farm,  and 
the  milk  is  churned  by  dog  power.  Beside 
this,  the  farm  has  produced  the  present  year 
1,150  bushels  of  wheat,  1,000  bushels  of  sound 
corn,  beside  a  large  crop  of  hay,  five  acres  of 
sweet  corn  sown  in  drills  for  fodder,  potatoes, 
oats,  etc. 


Rubbing  off  Hair,  Mange,  or  Itch.— 
Rub  the  animal  on  the  afflicted  parts  with  an 
ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  sulphur 
and  lard  melted  together  ;  let  it  be  well  rubbed 
in.  The  next  day  wash  it  off  with  water  and 
castile  soap ;  after  drying,  again  apply  the 
ointment.  Two  or  three  applications  will 
generally  effect  a  cure.  A  table-spoonful  of 
sulphur  should  be  given  in  the  feed  every  day 
for  a  week.    Keep  warm  and  Avell  sheltered. 


by  no  means  discouraged  at  the  low  price  of 
wheat.  He  will  sow  2,200  acres  next  spring, 
the  ground  for  which  is  already  plowed.  He 
sold  nearly  his  entire  crop  of  the  present  year 
at  an  average  price  of  SI  per  bushel.  The 
balance  he  will  hold  over  for  better  prices, 
which  he  is  confident  will  prevail  before  the 
next  harvest. 

REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 


PHIL.     ^ELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday  Evening,  May  30 The  arrivals  anil  sales  of 

beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  drove  yard  were  light  this  week, 
only  reaching  about  1400  head.  The  market  in  conse- 
quence was  active,  and  choice  cattle  were  >£c  ^  lb  higher, 
extra  Pennsylvania  and  western  steers  selling  at  10^ «» 
lie  ;  fair  to  good  do.  at  9a>10c,  and  common  at  6«r8c  $*  lb 
gross,  as  to  quality. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  sales  : 

50  Western,  Owen  Smith,  at $9    ailOJ,- 

50        do.        A.Christy 9j£0lO% 

30        do.       J.Christy 9    a>10 v 

19  do.        Dengler  &  McCleese 10    «M0  >4' 

100        do.        P.  McFillen ..10    ffllOjj 

55        do.        J.  S.  Kirk 9  «Dlin4 

30        do.        B.  F.  McFillen 10  «tll 

65       do.        James  McFillen 9  <a>10\,' 

60        do.        E.  S.  McFillen 10  all 

108  Lancaster  co.,  Ullman  &  Bachman 9  «rl0'4' 

171  Western,  Martin,  Fuller  &  Co 9  s»H 

16  Lancaster  co.,  Mooney  &  Miller 10  all 

50  Ohio,  Thos.  Mooney  &  Bro 10  a>10^ 

70  Western,  H.  Chain 8  «»lo£ 

100       do.        John  Smith 10  <a>ll 

20  do.        J.&L.Frank 8  a>  9?,' 

21  Lancaster  co.,  Gus.  Schamberg  &  Co 9x«sKn4' 

T4       do.        Hope&Co 9#a>10^ 

55  Western,  D.  Smith 8&a>10x 

50  Lancaster  co.,  H.  Frank 9    «»  9i4' 

21  Chester  county.  Kimble  &  Miller 9    <a>  9 j4 

11  Pennsylvania,  L.  Home 6    <a>  7 

80  Western,  John  McArdle 8x<a>ll 

Cows  and  Calves  were  in  fair  request,  with  sales  of 
springers  at  S40«r50,  and  cows  and  calves  at  $65@68. 
Receipts,  200  head. 

Sheep  were  very  dull,  and  prices  have  declined  ;  sales 
of  6500  head  at  the  Park  drove  yard  at  5^  ©6^'c  for  good, 
and  $2  50©3  ^  head  for  common  ;  5000  sold  at  the  Ave- 
due  yard  at  6a>8c  ty  lb  gross. 

Hogs  were  less  active,  but  unchanged  in  price  ;  sales  of 
2500  head  at  the  different  yards,  at  S13®13  75  &  100  lbs 
net. 


Xot  Discouraged.— Oliver  Dalrymple,  the 
great  wheat-grower  of  Minnesota,  says  he  is 


PHILADELPHIA  GRAIN  MARKET. 

Thursday,  June  2.— Flour— The  market  is  dull,  the 
inquiry  being  confined  to  small  lots  for  the  supply  ot  the 
local  trade,  and  prices  may  be  quoted  at  12j,<a25c  ty  bar- 
rel lower.  Small  sales  of  extras  at  §4  75a5  ty  barrel ; 
spring  wheat  extra  families  at  $5a6  for  low  grade  and 
choice ;  $5  50a6  25  for  Pennsylvania  do.  do. ;  S5  75a6  50 
for  Indiana  and  Ohio  do.  do.,  and  300  barrels  fancy 
southern  at  $7.  There  is  no  change  in  Rye  Flour  or  Corn 
Meal.    Small  sales  of  the  former  at  $5  25. 

Grain— The  Wheat  market  is  very  dull,  sales  of  1200 
bushels  western  and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  30al  32  ;  150S 
bushels  Indiana,  in  the  elevator,  at  $1  30,  and  southern  at 
$1  31al  33  ;  white  ranges  from  ¥1  40al  50.  Corn  is  steady 
at  yesterday's  figures,  but  there  is  not  much  demand  ; 
sales  of  7000  bushels  yellow  at  SI  09al  10),,'.  and  2000 
bushels  western  mixed  at  SI  07al  08.  Oats  are  very  quiet, 
with  sales  of  5000  bushels  Pennsylvania  at  63a64c.  Prices 
of  Barley  and  Malt  are  entirely  nominal.  The  receipts 
to-day  are  as  follows :  1800  barrels  flour,  4600  bushels 
wheat,  6070  do  corn,  7080  do  oats. 

Seeds— Cloverseed  is  dull ;  we  quote  at  88  25  W  bushel. 
Timothy  is  selling  at  $8.  Flaxseed  sells  at  S2  25  ^ 
bushel- 

Whisky— Prices  have  declined  ;  250  bbls  of  western 
iron-bound  sold  at  SI  07)<al  08  W  gallon. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

WHEAT  CULTURE. 

BY  J.  STAUFFER. 

There  are  a  few  general  distinctions  in 
wheat,  such  as  red  and  white,  hard  and  soft, 
spring  and  winter  wheats;  nevertheless,  on 
close  examination  it  will  be  found  that,  al- 
though we  have  two  hundred  varieties  of 
wheat,  these  variations  are  changed  through 
the  influence  of  soil,  climate  and  culture. 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  soil  and  climate  under  which 
the  seed  used  originated.  The  difference  in 
color  between  red  and  white  wheats  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the  soil.  White 
wheats  gradually  become  darker  and  ultimate 
ly  red  in  some  stiff,  wet  soils,  and  red  wheats 
lose  their  color  and  become  first  yellow 
and  then  white  in  rich,  light,  and  mellow  soils. 
The  grain  changes  color  sooner  than  the  chaff 
and  straw,  hence  we  have  red  wheats  with 
white  chaff,  and  white  wheat  with  red  chaff. 
The  blue  stem  was  formerly  a  red,  but  has  turn- 
ed into  a  beautiful  white  wheat,  as  shown  by 
Gen.  Harmon,  some  years  ago.  With  regard 
to  the  hard  or  flint,  or  soft  wheats,  the  for- 
mer contains  more  gluten  or  nutritive  quality, 
the  latter,  more  starch.  It  may  be  proper  to 
observe  that  "gluten"  exists  in  many  grains, 
as  well  as  in  wheat;  it  is  this,  however,  that 
gives  wheat  flour  its  peculiar  toughness  and 
tenacity,  which  particularly  fits  it  for  bread, 
&c.  There  is  generally  more  gluten  in  the 
wheat  of  warm  climates  than  of  cold.  Gluten 
contains  nitrogen,  and  is  called  the  vegeto- 
animal  principle,  a  combination  of  carbon,  hy- 


drogen, oxygen,  and  sulpher  with  nitrogen. 
The  softer  wheats  should  be  well  dried  and 
hardened  before  housing.  Again,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  great  diversity  of 
conditions  and  of  soil,  time  of  planting,  cli- 
mate, or  influence  of  wet  or  dry  weather,  all 
exert  an  influence  to  complicate  the  order  of 
development,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  giving  special  directions  that  shall  apply  in 
every  case.  Yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
no  effect  can  arise  without  an  adequate  causej 
that  causes  are  governed  by  fixed  laws,  inher- 
rent  in  the  respective  elements  as  implanted 
by  the  Creator  to  accomplish  that  for  which  it 
was  fitted. 

These  laws  being  therefore  natural,  may 
be  investigated,  and  in  a  measure  employed 
to  correct,  equalize  or  adapt  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  intended  use,  or  by  erron- 
eous treatment  perverted  or  set  aside.  That 
cross-fecundation  and  hybridization  are  possi- 
ble, has  been  fully  proved.  So,  also,  a 
judicious  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  seed  sown  or  selected  for 
that  soil,  is  one  of  the  agricultural  arts,  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  food  the  plant  re- 
quires, and  the  proper  mode  and  time  to  sup- 
ply that  food.  Animal  manure  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  nitrogen  ;  yet  fresh  barn- 
yard manure  applied  directly  to  the  wheat 
crop  is  objectionable,  not  only  from  its  con- 
taining many  foreign  seeds,  but  from  its  ten- 
dency to  excite  a  rapid  growth  of  weak  straw, 
thus  causing  the  grain  both  to  lodge  and  sub- 
jecting it  to  rust.  The  same  objection  lies 
against  sowing  it  on  rich,  alluvial  or  vegetable 
soil;  and  in  each,  the  addition  of  lime,  ashes, 
or  charcoal,  has  been  found  beneficial. 

The  question  to  be   settled  is,  first :— What 
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are  the  organic  requisites  to  nourish  and.  pro- 
duce the  plant  to  that  perfection  desired  ?  The 
term  fertility  of  the  soil  is  simply  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  nutrition.  You  may  apply  gyp- 
sum, hone  dust,  &c,  without  any  beneficial  re- 
sult, it  these  are  already  in  the  soil,  but  want 
something  else.  Clay  soils  are  considered 
best  for  growing  wheat,  yet  a  sandy  soil,  under 
certain  conditions,  may  yield  a  better  crop. 
Chemically  speaking,  a  soil  will  produce  any 
crop  abundantly,  provided  it  contains  an 
ample  supply  of  all  that  the.  crop  we  wish  to 
raise  may  happen  to  require.  But  bear  in 
mind  that  the  richer  in  nitrogen  the  manure 
we  apply,  the  richer  the  gluten  and  albumen 
in  wheat;  this  applies  also  to  barley,  oats,  or 
rye.  Then  remember,  also,  that  an  excess  of 
this  nitrogen  and  a  deficiency  of  other  requi- 
sites, will  not,  therefore,  prevent  a  failure. 
The  stems,  to  give  the  proper  rigid  support  for 
the  heads,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  ashes 
of  straw  contain  a  large  percentage  of  sili- 
cious  matter.  The  primitive  rocks  of  granite, 
felspar,  and  mica,  supply  a  quantity  of  sili- 
cates combined  with  potash  and  soda.  So  it 
may  happen  that  a  micacious  or  sandy  soil — 
previously  well  limed  and  manured— will  under 
certain  circumstances  yield  a  better  crop  of 
wheat  than  the  clay  land,  from  which  the 
silicates  are  abstracted,  and  however  rich,  the 
haulm  becomes  too  weak  and  placid  to  support 
the  head  of  grain  ;  having  become  too  succu- 
lent, they  will  necessarily  lodge.  The  ashes 
of  strong  wheat  straw  contain  81.6  per  cent,  of 
silica. 

Every  farmer  ought  to  understand  how  to 
analyze  the  soil,  and  a  few  simple  lessons  will 
enable  him  to  discover  what  organic  elements 
are  deficient  or  in  excess.  This  of  course  re- 
fers to  the  general  character.  Weigh  off  cer- 
tain parcels  as  nearly  equal  in  composition  as 
you  can,  dry  some  on  a  warm  plate  upon  pa- 
per, simply  to  expel  the  water,  then  weigh 
what  is  wanting  of  the  original  weight  in  wa- 
ter. Another  parcel  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  red-hot  iron  plate,  will  burn  out  all  the 
inflamable  portions ;  hot  water  will  dissolve  all 
the  soluble  ;  the  pure  sand  or  mineral  portions 
will  remain,  but  the  solutions  require  to  be 
tested,  as  well  as  the  mineral  remains.  How- 
ever we  can  determine  the  soils,  whether  pure 
clay,  pipe  clay,  clay  loam,  loamy,  sandy 
loam,  or  a  sandy  soil.  Marly  soils  contain 
more  than  five,  but  less  than  twenty,  per  cent, 
of  lime,  when  dried.    Calcareous  soils,  when 


exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  of  lime  ;  vegeta- 
ble mold  to  a  peaty  soil  contains  organic 
matter  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent.  But  I  can 
not  stop  to  enter  into  a  fuller  detail  of  the  vari- 
ous soils  and  sub-soils. 

My  object  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  the 
elements  and  conditions  connected  with  a 
proper  understanding  of  vegetable  life  and 
growth. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  has  a  marked  influ- 
ence upon  the  composition  of  the  grain  that  is 
reaped  from  it ;  so  have  variety  of  soil  and 
mode  of  culture.  The  time  of  cutting  effects 
the  weight  of  produce,  as  well  as  the  relative 
proportions  of  flour,  bran,  and  gluten  ;  about 
ten  days  before  fully  ripe  is  the  best  time  for 
cutting,  then  thoroughly  air  dried  upon  the 
field  before  stacking  or  taking  to  the  barn.  To 
conclude,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion,  de- 
rived from  following  up  the  scientific  investi- 
gations on  this  subject,  iu  which  I  find  con- 
flicting statements  first :  showing  that  sili- 
cate and  lime  were  essential  ingredients  to 
give  wheat  straw  its  strength  and  rigid  tex- 
ture. 

Pierri,  the  French  chemist,  finds  the  agency 
of  silica,  as  supposed,  to  give  the  stalk  its 
rigidity,  erroneous ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
finds  the  leaves  to  contain  more  silica  than 
the  stalks,  and  hence  concludes,  that  the  more 
silica,  the  more  leaf;  the  more  shade,  the  less 
hardness  iu  the  stalk,  and  the  greater  liability 
to  break  down  or  "  lodge."  Thus  it  is  a  per- 
plexing business  to  come  to  any  positive  con- 
clusion when  those  learned  men  and  experi- 
menters disagree  so  much.  This  is  also  true 
with  regard  of  the  bran  found  to  have  more 
of  the  nitrogenized  nutritious  portions  of  the 
wheat,  and  that  much  is  wasted  by  separating 
the  bran  so  closely,  and  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  use  the  flour  unbolted ;  to  this 
other  savans  object,  and  declare  that  the  bran 
is  injurious  to  digestion,  quite  the  reverse 
from  the  opinion  of  other  equally  learned  men. 
I  suppose,  like  with  coffee,  tea,  &c,  men  of 
peculiar  organism  judge  by  the  effects  on  them- 
selves, and  conclude  it  is  in  the  thing  used, 
when  it  is  really  referable  to  their  own  peculiar 
condition.  Thus  it  is,  circumstances  alter 
cases,  and  while  fundamental  truths  underlie 
and  govern  these  apparent  contradictions,  it 
becomes  us  to  circumspect  and  closely  observe 
the  relative  conditions,  as  a  complication  of 
agencies  may  conduce  to  produce  good  or  bad 
results,  and  it  is  by  becoming  acquainted  with 
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the  details,  elements,  assimilations  and  laws 
that  govern  and  control  the  elements  brought 
together,  and  act  reciprocally  in  harmony 
or  otherwise,  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  conflicting  theories. 

I  am  satisfied  that  in  many  instances  a  top 
dressing  for  wheat,  in  mellow  soil,  rich  in  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter,  put  on,  made  of  a 
combination  of  common  flint  stones,  heated 
like  when  burning  lime,  to  a  full  red  heat,  then 
suddenly  chilling  it  with  cold  water,  which 
makes  it  pliable,  and  by  crushing  it,  and  mixing 
it  with  lime  and  a  small  portion  of  salt — to 
which  the  common  phosphates  might  be  added 
— would  prove  a  valuable  manure. 


THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

BY  LEVI  S.  REIST. 

At  the  present  writing  (June  20th)  it  is  too 
soon  to  know  whether  our  wheat  crop  will  be 
a  full  one,  although  the  fields  look  in  general 
very  promising.  In  many  places  it  has  grown 
too  rank,  and  as  a  consequence  is  very  much 
lodged,  and  will  not  produce  a  full  yield.  The 
weather  has  been  very  wet  and  cloudy  for  the 
last  four  weeks,  so  that  the  heads  may  not 
fill  well.  We  have  come  to  understand  from 
the  experience  of  the  years  186G-67-68,  that 
no  difference  how  promising  the  crop  may 
appear  up  to  July,  nevertheless  we  may  ob- 
tain but  a  poor  crop  of  wheat.  In  those  years 
the  yield  was  only  from  8  to  15  bushels  per 
acre.  The  failure  was  generally  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  the  weevil,  a  cause  which  I 
doubted  then,  and  have  still  continued  to 
doubt ;  the  little  red  weevil  is  of  course  always 
more  or  less  present  every  year.  During 
those  years  when  the  weevils  were  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  the  failure,  the  straw  had  an 
unhealthy  condition.  It  was  stiff  and  rusty 
below — a  thing  not  caused  by  weevil.  Last 
year,  when  the  yield  was  fine,  the  straw  had 
a  healthy  condition;  it  was  white,  and  the 
cattle  would  much  sooner  eat  it  than  that 
grown  in  the  years  before  named. 

On  some  high  ground,  during  the  years  of 
failure,  the  wheat  was  not  injured  by  the  wee- 
vil ;  it  had  its  full  yield.  It  was  my  opinion 
that  atmospheric  action  caused  the  wheat  to 
fail,  and  not  the  weevil ;  the  temperature  not 
being  in  a  suitable  condition  at  the  time  the 
wheat  was  maturing.  It  was  either  too  wet, 
too  hot,  or  too  cold, 


In  discussing  the  wheat  question  some  weeks 
ago,  I  was  made  to  say,  in  the  report  of  some 
of  the  papers,  that  the  old  Mediteranean 
wheat  was  introduced  in  1840  and  lasted  only 
three  years,  or  up  to  1843.  My  remark  was, 
that  it  was  the  principal  wheat  until  1853, 
when  the  red  Mediteranean  was  selected  out 
of  the  old  wheat,  which  variety  has  been  cul- 
tivated ever  since  through  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Ohio. 

Wheat  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  a 
wild  grass  known  to  botanists  as  the  ^Egilops 
Ovata,  which  grows  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Mr. 
Faber,  of  France,  cultivated  this  grass  for 
twelve  years  in  succession,  when  it  had  become 
perfect  wheat.  I  believe  if  farmers  would  pay 
particular  attention,  and  select  some  promi- 
nent wheat  heads  out  of  their  wheat  fields  for 
seed,  that  a  variety  could  be  obtained  that 
would  yield  40  bushels  per  acre.  Who  will 
try,  the  coming  harvest,  and  report  his  expe- 
rience to  our  Society  ? 


THE  BLACK  ROT. 

BYTJLRICH  STRICKLER. 

The  "  black  rot"  in  sweet-potato  plants 
seems  to  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  this  year 
than  we  have  ever  before  known  it.  At  the 
time  of  taking  our  plants  out  of  the  plant-bed 
for  the  first  setting-out,  which  was  before  the 
late  "wet  spell,"  we  found  a  few, but  not  many, 
affected  with  it ;  these  were  of  course  all  re- 
jected, and  none  but  those  apparently  sound 
were  planted,  and  yet  we  had  to  replant  about 
one-half,  as  they  took  the  black  rot  after  be- 
ing transplanted.  We  also  notice  that  our 
neighbors'  are  affected  in  the  same  manner 
without  them  knowing  it.  They  are  readily 
known,  as  they  have  a  yellowish,  unhealthy 
appearance,  and  when  pulled  up,  the  stem  of 
the  plant  is  black  and  decayed. 

In  planting  sweet-potato  plants,  persons 
should  be  very  careful  in  selecting  their  plants 
— all  that  arc  the  most  affected  with  what  is 
known,  as  "  black  rot"  should  be  rejected. 
Some  persons  pinch  off  the  black  part  of  plants 
that  seem  otherwise  to  be  fine,  stout  plants, 
with  plenty  of  fibrous  roots  above  the  black 
part,  but  this  will  not  remedy  the  matter,  as 
a  plant  once  affected,  however  little  it  may  be, 
will  never  become  healthy  and  fruitful.  Black 
rot  is  black  or  decayed  spots  on  the  stems  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  such 
plants  are  planted  the  whole  stem  turns  black 
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and  decays  in  the  ground,  and  sometimes 
above  the  ground,  and  sometimes  they  throw 
out  very  feeble  roots  quite  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  above  the  black  part,  but  if 
the  plants  do  not  die,  they  make  no  growth 
before  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  then  but 
little,  and  produce  no  tubers. 

Sometimes,  as  was  the  case  with  our  own 
and  others  this  year,  they  become  affected 
after  being  transplanted.  This  is,  we  think, 
more  likely  to  occur  during  a  long  "spell"  of 
wet  and  cool  weather,  or  when  poor  plants  are 
used,  or  when  plants  are  set  out  too  early ;  that 
is,  before  the  weather  has  become  warm 
enough.  We  believe  that  cold  and  wet  com- 
bined are  the  cause,  and  we  know  that  good 
stout  plants  are  not  as  easily  affected  as  poor 
puny  ones.  We  believe  this  disease  might  be 
prevented  from  attacking  the  plants  after  being 
transplanted,  if  we  used  none  but  good  stout 
plants,  and  set  them  out  not  earlier  than  the 
tenth  ©f  June.  A  great  mistake  is  made  by 
transplanting  too  early,  and  we  'shall  here- 
after plant  none  before  the  above-mentioned 
time.  All  persons  should  now  look  to  their 
sweet  potato  plants,  and  if  they'look  sickly  and 
yellowish,  and  are  making  no  growth,  they 
should  pull  up  such  ones  and  examine  them, 
and  they  will  be  found  to  have  black  rot. 
Better  pull  up  and  plant  others  in  place,  even 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  July,  as  those  di- 
seased will  produce  nothing  while  those  plant- 
ed late  will  produce  a  part  of  the  crop. 

Conestoga  Centre,  June  20,  1870. 
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THE  FEUIT  CROP. 

BY  LEVI    S.  REIST. 

We  all  look  upon  the  present  as  a  great 
fruit  year,  yet  how  many  people  there  are 
who  have  no  fruit,  and  it  seems  as  scarce  as 
ever.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  a  great  many 
residences  are  entirely  destitute  of  fruit  trees, 
and  yet  not  because  the  owners  do  not  care 
for  fruit,  but  that  they  have  been  too  negli- 
gent in  planting  them.  In  the  fruit  season 
they  are  willing  to  be  presented  with  good 
fruit  from  their  neighbor,  and  they  often  look 
on  fruit  owners  as  close-fisted  and  penurious, 
and  the  children  of  these  same  people  will 
often  carry  off  the  fruit  of  their  neighbors 
without  permission.    I  know  a  beautiful  black 


cherry  tree  that  stands  a  short  distance  from 
the  owner's  house,  the  cherries  of  which  are 
yearly  carried  off  before  they  turn  black. 
We  are  told  by  the  Sacred  Word  that  "  he  who 
does  not  provide  for  his  household  is  worse 
than  a  heathen."  It  is  a  question  with  myself 
whether  a  man  who  has  no  fruit  trees  about 
his  place  does  provide  for  his  household.  "  / 
have  no  place  for  fruit  trees,  or  fruit  does  not 
do  well  with  me"  as  are  the  common  remarks, 
are  no  excuses  whatever. 

Fruit  can  be  raised  almost  anywhere,  except 
sweet  cherries  do  much  better  on  high  ground- 
Apples,  pears,  peaches,  sour  cherries,  goose- 
berries, raspberries,  and  strawberries  can  be 
raised  wherever  you  can  grow  Irish  potatoes. 
That  it  is  too  expensive  to  raise  fruit  ought  to 
be  no  excuse.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  a  few 
years  since,  bought  four  fine  large  peaches  in 
Philadelphia,  and  sowed  and  planted  the  seeds, 
from  which  he  obtained  four  peach  trees  that 
bore  peaches  of  the  best  quality,  and  from 
these  again  he  raised  several  hundred  of  the 
best  varieties  of  peaches.  All  this  requires  is 
a  man  of  energy  and  industry.  How  careful 
owners  of  properties  are  when  their  properties 
are  advertised,  to  mention  that  the  farm  has 
fruit  trees  ;  and  this  they  do,  being  sagacious 
enough  to  know  that  it  will  enhance  the  value 
of  their  property  in  the  estimation  of  pur- 
chasers. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 


THE  CURRANT  WORM. 

The  miller  that  deposits  the  egg  is  about 
the  size  of  the  common  bee  miller,  with  broa- 
der wings  and  of  a  dark  brown  color.  They  de- 
posit their  eggs  about  the  tenth  to  the  fif- 
teenth of  June,  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  generally  on  the  new  suckers,  and 
close  to  the  ground.  The  eggs  are  white,  and 
glued  to  the  stem  and  branch  stems  of  the 
leaf,  in  a  row,  the  ends  nearly  touching — 
there  being  sometimes  nearly  one  hundred  on 
a  single  leaf.  They  hatch  in  three  or  four  days, 
the  young  worm  crawling  from  the  stem  to  the 
thin  part  of  the  leaf,  where  it  at  once  begins 
its  work  of  devastation,  being  invariably 
blessed  with  a  ravenous  appetite.  The  first 
indications  of  their  presence  will  be  seen  in 
the  leaf  in  which  they  were  hatched  being 
pierced   with  boles  about  the  size  of  a  pin 
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head,  each  worm  making  a  separate  hole. 
They  continue  to  gnaw  round  and  round  un- 
til the  several  holes  meet,  and  the  leaf  is  en- 
tirely consumed,  when  they  all  emigrate  in  a 
body  to  the  leaf  above,  which  soon  disap- 
pears ;  and  so  on,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
withered  stems  behind  them.  After  following 
up  to  the  top  of  the  sprout  they  started  on, 
they  then  separate,  and  go  oft' to  the  different 
branches  of  the  bush.  They  live  about  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  days  on  the  bush,  when  they 
fall  to  the  ground,  change  to  the  chrysalis 
form,  work  themselves  into  the  ground,  and 
there  remain  until  the  first  of  next  June, 
when  they  reappear  in  the  form  of  a  perfect 
miller,  to  repeat  the  operation  of  the  year 
before. 

My  method  of  fighting  these  plagues  is  as 
follows  :  Keep  close  watch  of  the  bushes  af- 
ter they  are  fully  leaved  out,  examining  very 
closely  the  lower  leaves  on  the  new  shoots, 
and  as  soon  as  you  see  one  that  is  perforated 
with  small  holes,  pick  it,  and  drop  it  into  an 
old  pail,  and  so  go  over  all  the  bushes  careful- 
ly every  other  day,  as  long  as  the  worms  con- 
tinue to  hatch,  which  will  be  about  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  burning  the  leaves  plucked. 
Be  sure  and  pick,  each  time  going  over  the 
bush,  every  leaf  gnawed  by  the  worms.  I 
have  about  seventy-five  as  fine  bushes  as  you 
often  see,  while  most  of  the  currant  bushes  in 
this  vicinity  are  entirely  destroyed.  I  have 
had  to  be  vigilant  and  persevering  ;  but  I  have 
conquered  so  far,  which  is  some  satisfaction, 
and  have  all  the  nice  currants  I  want  to 
use. — M.  Wardner,  in  Plattsburg  Republican. 

The  above  remedy,  or  rather  "  method,"  of 
"  fighting"  insect  enemies,  is  the  very  oue  we 
have  successfully  pursued  in.  exterminating 
the  nauseous  "squash  bug"  ( Coreus  tristis) — 
the  little  black,  and  red  collared  "  grape 
moth"  (Procris  americana) — the  "steel-blue 
grape  flea-beetle"  (Haitica  clialybea) — the 
"  rose  slug"  {Selandria  rosea) — the  "  Ameri- 
can currant  moth"  {Ellopia  ribearia) — the 
larvpe  of  the  "currant  saw-fly"  {Salandria 
ribis) — the  "  American  tent-caterpillar"  (Cits- 
iocampa  americana) — the  "  cankerworm,"  (An- 
isopteryx  veruata)—  and  other  gregarious  insect 
larvre,  which  infest  and  feed  upon  the  leaves 
of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees.  And  although 
there  are  other  remedies  for  the  destruction  or 
defeat  of  these  insects,  yet  we  doubt  whether 
anything  has  yet  been  discovered  that  is  more 


as  it  can  be  applied,  as  hand  inching.  A  tho- 
rough daily  examination  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  in  the  month  of  June,  will  ultimately 
exterminate  most  of  the  above  named  insects 
in  any  district  where  the  war  against  them  is 
made  general.  And  as  they  are  all,  except 
the  first  named  species,  and  that  one  seldom 
making  any  other  movement  than  turning  to 
the  opposite  side  of  a  leaf  or  stem,  very  slug- 
gish in  their  habits,  in  the  larva  state,  there  is 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  effecting  their  removal, 
or  in  gaining  access  to  them.  But  the  plants, 
shrubbery,  and  trees,  which  they  infest,  should 
be  closely  and  minutely  examined,  at  least 
every  morning  and  evening.  If  they  are  not 
on  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves, look  for  them 
on  the  undersides.  Some  of  them  retire  to  the 
undersides  at  midday,  when  the  sun  is  hot,  and 
some  confine  their  operations  to  the  under- 
sides altogether  ;  but  wherever  they  are,  then- 
effects  will  be  visible,  in  deformity  and  defoli- 
ation. Birds,  and  insect  parasites,  and  carniv- 
ores, will  also  assist  in  their  destruction,  but 
the  safest  plan  is  not  to  depend  upon  these, 
but  to  go  to  work  earnestly  ourselves,  in  a 
manual  operation,  if  we  wish  to  achieve  suc- 
cess. Fruit  and  vegetables  are  too  valuable  to 
submit  to  mere  chance  for  their  preservation, 
and  every  well  directed  effort  to  effect  an  end 
so  desirable  will  eventually  bring  its  reward. 
The  currant  worm  alluded  to  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  remarks  (Selandisa  ribis)  is  not 
very  numerous  yet  in  this  locality,  but  we 
have  found  it  both  on  the  currant  and  the 
grape.  These  worms  are  also  of  a  green  or 
yellowish-green  color,  with  black  spots,  and 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
fly  is  clear  winged,  and  is  a  hymeuopterous 
insect.  To  "  fight"  an  insect  successfully,  we 
ought  to  know  what  it  is  ;  particularly  if  wc 
desire  to  communicate  to  others  our  success, 
and  the  mode  of  attaining  it.  In  addition  to 
these  enemies  of  the  currant,  we  have  several 
"borers,"  the  larva?  penetrating  the  canes, 
and  undergoing  their  transformations  therein. 
There  is  the  "imported  currant-borer"  ( Trochi- 
Ivum  tipidiforme),  the  "  native  currant-borer" 
( Trochilium  caudatum),  both  lepidopterous,  and 
belonging  to  the  family  JEgeridj-:.  Then 
there  is  the  "  currant-beetle"  (Psenocerus  su- 
pernotatas),  which  is  the  real  "  American  cur- 
rant-borer," and  is,  perhaps,  more  destructive 
than  either  of  the  other  two  named  species, 
but  this  insect  belongs  to  the  order  coleoptera, 


certain  in  its  results,  so  far  as  it  goes,  or  so  far    and  the  diversion longicomia.  Bugs  [Eemiptera", 
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and  lice,  as  well  as  scab  or  scale  insects  (Ho- 
moptera),  also  infest  the  currant  bushes. 

Therefore,  in  this  multitude  of  enemies  which 
infest  a  single  plant,  shrub,  or  tree,  it  is  of 
vast  importance  to  know  which  of  these  we 
mean,  when  Ave  speak  of  remedies  for  their 
destruction.  Still  those  species  which  destroy 
the  foilage  we  can  readily  see,  and  know  how 
to  approach  them.  But  those  which  excavate 
the  canes,  eating  out  the  pith — which  is  as  the 
marrow  to  a  bone — and  are,  in  all  their  de- 
structive operations,  hidden  from  our  view. 
The  infested  canes  will,  however,  exhibit  an 
unhealthy  and  mouldy  appearance,  so  that 
they  can  readily  be  pruned  out  and  burned, 
in  the  spring,  before  the  mature  insects  escape 
from  them.  For  minute  descriptions  of  these 
insects,  and  interesting  and  useful  histories  of 
them,  we  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  that 
excellent  practical  journal,  the  American  En- 
tomologist and  Botanist,  published  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  edited  by  Chas.  V.  Riley,  Esq.,  at 
$2  a  year,  and  ought  to  have  a  large  circula- 
tion in  so  populous,  wealthy,  and  intelligent 
a  county  as  Lancaster. 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  we  know 
exactly  to  what  insect  the  author  of  the  above 
extract  refers,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  currant 
worm,"  for  this  shrub  has  a  number  of  ivorms, 
which,  in  one  way  or  another,  prey  upon  it. 
The  "  American  currant  moth," — above 
named — is  not  a  dark  brown,  but  a  dull  ochery 
yellow  in  color ;  nor  does  its  pupa  remain  all 
winter  in  the  ground.  It  emerges  forth  a 
moth  during  the  summer,  which  deposits  its 
eggs  on  the  currant  stalk,  where  they  remain 
all  winter,  and  are  hatched  out  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  summer.  Its  pupa  is 
black,  and  may  be  found  "  naked,"  or  nearly 
so,  immediately  beneath,  or  on,  the  surface  of 
the  loose  soil,  about  the  middle  or  end  of  June. 
The  larva  is  a  true  "  caterpillar,"  about  an 
inch  in  length,  of  a  yellowish  color,  with  rows 
of  black  dots  over  its  whole  body ;  and  one 
large  one  on  the  head.  It  belongs  to  the  or- 
der Lepidoptera — butterflies  and  moths.  Nor 
can  the  "  imported  currant  worm" — which  is 
more  numerous  and  destructive  in  this  country 
already  than  our  native  species — be  the  one 
alluded  to.  The  "  fly"  of  this  species  does 
not  belong  to  the  "  millers,"  nor  are  the  wings 
of  a  "  dark  brown  color."  The  body  of  the 
male  is  black,  and  the  female  is  a  honey  yel- 
low. The  wings  are  clear  and  glassy,  the 
veins  or  nervures  alone  being  brownish.    The 


larva  is  a  "  false  caterpillar ;"  has  20  feet ;  is  of 
a  green  color,  with  black  spots ;  about  three- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  has  the  habit  of 
curling  under  the  hind  end  of  body.  It  goes  gen- 
erally into  the  ground  to  change  to  the  pupa 
state.  This  is  at  least  the  usual  habit  of  the  last 
brood,  for  there  are  two  broods  in  a  season. 
It  comes  forth  about  the  end  of  May,  and  then 
deposits  its  eggs  for  the  first  brood  on  the 
gooseberry  and  the  currant.  It  is  the  nema- 
tus  ventricosus,  and  belongs  to  the  order  Hy- 
menoptera — bees,  wasps,  saw-flies,  &c.  The 
native  currant  worm  belongs  to  the  same  order 
of  insects,  and  is  also  a  saw-fly  {Pristiophora 
grosulcoria),  and  also  attacks  both  currants 
and  gooseberries.  The  larva  is  a  uniform 
pea-green,  and  the  fly,  both  male  and  female, 
is  black,  with  yellowish  markings,  and  the 
wings  are  transparent.  These  therefore  can- 
not be  the  currant  worms  Mr.  Wardner  alludes 
to  above.  ■  R. 

correspondence7 


CALIFORNIA  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Yolo  County,  May  19th,  1870. 

Having  been  to  San  Francisco,  and  from 
home  some  two  weeks,  and  arriving  at  home 
just  in  time  to  see  my  vineyard — nursery  of 
most  rare  and  valuable  things — and  crops,  ex- 
cept tomatoes,  peaches  and  blackberries,  all 
eaten  up  by  millions  of  grasshoppers,  of  which, 
for  about  three  to  five  miles  around  we  have  an 
invasion.  There  are  millions  of  them  one-fourth 
to  one  inch  long.  They  eat  up  leaves,  branches, 
and  fruit,  of  two  and  three  year  old  peach  and 
apricot  trees,  and  every  green  thing  almost. 
Even  eat  holes  in  the  peach  stones,  after  eat- 
ing the  flesh  off.  Corn  stalks  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  are  eaten  up  clean. 
Beans  and  cucumbers  are  only  a  lunch  for 
them.  I  have  now  hopes  they  may  go  oft'  be- 
fore eating  up  my  peach  crop,  of  which  my 
trees  are  giving  their  first  general  crop. 

When  I  left  home  I  had  300  to  500  fineyoung 
persimmon  trees,  intending  to  use  them  for 
stocks  to  bud  on  the  several  varieties  of  Japan 
persimmons.  Now,  I  havn't  a  tree  left !  I 
fear  they  will  not  recover  when  the  "hop- 
pers "  leave.  Some  orange,  lemon,  magnolia, 
pomegranate,  guava,  &c,  in  an  old  hot-bed 
under  cover,  are  mostly  saved.  I  intend  to 
make  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  a  specialty  7 
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to  plant  out  with  vineyards.  I  think  banana, 
and  pine  apples  will  do  well  here — will  try 
them  on  a  small  scale.  Oranges  are  as  sure  a 
crop  as  peaches.  "Will  also  put  out  some  mul- 
berries for  raising  silk.  I  know  of  an  orange 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  sold  last  year  for  $200 
per  1,000,  and  which  realized  to  the  owner 
over  $300  !  There  have  so  many  scattered 
orange  trees  fruited  all  ova'  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  lately,  that  people  are  now  be- 
ginning to  discover  that  Los  Angelos  is  not 
the  only  orange  county,  and  much  attention  is 
being  attracted  to  the  subject.  I  think  the 
loquet  and  persimmon  will  be  very  profitable 
to  whoever  gets  a  supply  first.  The  Japanese 
persimmon  leaves  are  as  different  from  ours  as 
the  peach  leaves  are  from  leaves  of  the 
cherry — larger,  and  the  fruit,  size  of  a  medi- 
um-sized apple. 

Peaches  will  be  a  fair  crop,  and  grapes 
promise  an  extra  large  and  fine  one.  A  dry 
season  suits  the  grape.  It  has  been  rather  a 
cool  spring,  though  a  few  days  ago,  about 
May  10th,  thermometer  went  up  to  98°  and 
101°;  to-day  it  was  92°  at  2  P.  M. ;  now,  7 
P.  M.,  and  for  three  hours  past,  the  wind  has 
been  blowing  almost  a  gale  in  gusts — clear 
and  thermometer  now  70°.  The  wind  is  right 
to  blow  away  the  "  hoppers ;"  thermometer 
generally  stands  from  62°  to  67°  all  night. 
The  grain  crops  look  better  than  they  did  four 
weeks  ago.  The  cool  weather,  I  suppose,  is 
favorable,  and  the  improvement  is  noticed  all 
over  the  counties  of  Yolo  and  Solano  ;  still,  I 
don't  think  the  crops  will  average  as  much  as 
in  former  years.  It  can't  be  expected  when 
they  grow  wheat  year  after  year  on  the  same 
ground.  On  some  new  ground,  where  the 
wheat  was  sown  early  and  well  put  in,  there 
will  be  heavy  crops.  1  have  been  noticing  for 
three  years  some  splendid  Puto  creek  bottom 
land,  near  here,  and  every  year  the  crop  de. 
creases  wonderfully.  One  spot,  which  was 
never  cropped  before,  had  over  eighty  bushels 
per  acre. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Hoopes'  letter  in  the  Gar- 
deners'1 Monthly  with  much  interest. 

To-night  we  have  almost  a  gale,  and  I  do 
hope  this  strong  wind  will  relieve  us  of  the 
"  hoppers,"  carrying  them  off  to  some  other 
district. 

When  I  go  to  San  Francisco  again  I'll  look 
around  the  Chinese  quarter  for  the  different 
varieties  of  yams,  and  send  them  to  you.  I 
think  I  will  also  go  to  where  the   torreys,  or 


California  nutmegs  grow,  and  try  if  I  can 
gather  some  myself,  as  I  find  there's  no  use 
in  trusting  to  others,  who  have  often  promised 
to  send  me  the  seeds.  Of  the  Japan  persim- 
mon, I  can  get  you  buds  or  grafts  of  several 
varieties.    Yours,  very  truly, 


LIGHTNING  RODS. 


Editors  of  Lancaster  Farmer  :— In  re- 
ply to  your  correspondent,  "A  Farmer,"  on 
the  subject  of  lightning  rods,  allow  me  to  say 
that  he  is  right  in  saying  "  that  buildings  are 
promiscuously  struck  and  burned,  whether 
guarded  by  rods  or  not."  This  fact  caused  me 
to  turn  my  particular  attention  to  the  subject 
fifteen  years  ago.  It  learned  me  not  only  the 
truth  of  what  he  states,  but  also  that  the  rod 
was  an  incendiary,  coaxing, as  it  were,  the  fire- 
brand on  to  the  building,  when  it  would  have 
lodged  elsewhere,  only  for  the  tractive  power 
of  the  rod. 

I  have  prepared  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject, 
and  in  its  preparation  have  confined  myself 
mainly  to  facts  in  illustration  of  the  character 
of  the  lightning  rod,  so  that  the  reader  may 
make  his  verdict  concerning  its  utility  from 
positive  testimony. 

If  the  rod  can  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
positive  harm,  so  much  the  better  for  those 
who  patronize  its  guardianship,  but  if  it  plays 
the  part  of  a  destroying  angel,  the  sooner  it 
gets  its  name  upon  the  criminal  records  of 
learning,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  commu- 
nity. 

I  hope  my  pamphlet  will  be  well  read,  and 
well  criticised,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  room 
for  doubt  in  the  matter. 

John.  Wise. 


LIGHTNING  RODS. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  In  perusing  the  last 
number  of  the  Farmer  I  was  considerably 
amused  at  the  fallacious  arguments,  or  rather 
assestions,  put  forth  by  the  writer  under  the 
signature  of  "A  Farmer,"  on  the  late  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  lightning  rods.  He 
says  he  would  be  pleased  to  he*ar  a  further 
discussion  of  the  matter,  that  his  mind  rests 
somewhat  in  equipose,  that  it  needs  further 
argument  to  convince  him  that  lightning 
rods  are  of  any  avail.  Now,  if  he  had  consulted 
such  eminent  electricians  as  Profs.  Morse, 
Farraday,  Davy,  Silliman,  Henry,  and  others 
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who  have  made  the  science  of  electricity  then- 
study  for  years,  instead  of  listening  to  the 
untenable  arguments  adduced  by  some  of  the 

speakers  in  the  late  discussion  upon  this  im 
portant  subject,  he  would,  probably,  had 
arrived  at  quite  a  different  conclusion.  I  can 
more  readily  account  for  the  diversity  of 
opinions  which  exists  on  this  subject  among 
those  whose  avocations  and  disadvantages 
have  debarred  them  from  becoming  conversant 
with  the  science  cf  electricity  and  lightning 
rods ;  but  for  any  one  who  makes  any  preten- 
sions to  scholarship,  to  deny  that  there  is  any 
protection  in  the  erection  of  good  lightning 
rods,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Or  the 
idea  that  a  rod  or  rods  must  be  150  or  200  feet 
higher  than  a  building  in  order  to  protect  it, 
and  that  a  rod,  to  be  perfect,  would  cost  as 
much  as  a  barn  itself,  is  simply  absurd  and 
antagonistical  to  all  past  experience.  He  and 
I  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions  as  regards  the 
facts  of  past  experience.  He  makes  the  same 
unsupported  assertions  which  I  frequently 
have  heard  made  by  others  who  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  its  truth  ;  that 
buildings  are  promiscuously  struck  and  burned, 
whether  guarded  by  rods  or  not. 

He  further  says,  that  he  wishes  to  hear  from 
some  of  our  lightning-rod  savans,  and  let 
them  tell  him  why  this  is.  Now,  I  challenge 
him  or  any  one  else  to  substantiate  what  he 
asserts.  I  can  prove  that  it  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  what  he  says  it  is.  I  can  adduce 
incontestible  proof,  that  wherever  the  rods 
not  rod,  were  put  up  scientifically,  that  they 
were  almost,  if  not  in  every  instance,  a  per- 
fect protection  to  buildings.  I  can  speak  from 
past  observation  aud  experience  (not  from 
sinister  motives.)  I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
lightning-rod  business  for  the  last  twenty 
years  in  Lancaster  county,  and  have  erected 
as  many  as  twenty  thousand  feet  of  rods  in 
one  summer ;  and  in  no  instance  have  I  ever 
discovered  that  buildings  were  struck  and 
burned  which  had  good  rods.  If 'they  had 
been,  I  would  certainly  have  been  apprized  of 
the  unpleasant  fact,  as  I  have  been  operating 
in  the  same  territory  for  twenty  years.  Now 
for  undeniable  facts  :  In  the  year  1855  there 
were  six  barns  struck  and  burned  near  Car- 
lisle, Cumberland  county,  and  two  in  our  own 
county,  in  one  night,  and  not  one  had  any 
rods,  and  that  same  night  there  were  six 
buildings  struck,  with  rods,  on  Chestnut  Hill, 

and  not  one  had  been  injured. 


Last  September  there  were  four  barns  struck 
and  burned  in  one  day  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  which  had  no  rods,  while  five 
buildings  were  saved  which  had  rods.  One 
man's  house  and  barn  were  the  same  day 
struck  with  rods  and  both  buildings  saved. 
This  spring  there  were  some  eight  or  ten 
buildings  struck,  and  two  of  them  burned,  and 
all  without  rods.  So  I  might  cite  numerous 
instances  that  came  within  my  own  knowledge, 
where  the  rods  did  protect  the  buildings  from 
the  terrible  effects  of  lightning.  If  the  allega- 
tions would  be  true,  that  buildings  are  promis- 
cuously struck  whether  they  have  rods  or  not, 
I  am  sure  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  of 
lightning  rods  would  soon  have  to  abandon 
their  business,  as  the  people  would  not  be  so 
extremely  silly,  especially  as  it  is  the  most  intel- 
ligent who  get  the  most  rods  put  up,  as  to  ex- 
pend their  money  for  rods  if  they  would  be  of 
no  avail.  I  admit  that  there  are  a  great  many 
rods  which  are  very  imperfect  conductors,  and 
I  have  seen  numerous  rods  which  are  perfectly 
worthless.  Why  do  some  condemn  all  rods, 
the  efficient  with  the  inefficient?  Why  not 
condemn  all  roofs  alike ;  the  old  leaky  roof 
will  not  protect  a  building  from  the  rain. 
Now  to  conclude,  because  worn  out  roofs  will 
leak,  all  roofs  will  leak ;  this  would  rather  be 
called  unreasonable  and  silly.  It  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  condemn  all  efficient 
means  to  protect  us  from  being  injured  by  the 
physical  laws,  as  to  contend  because  old  rusty 
iron  lightning  rods,  with  rusty,  dull  points,  do 
not  protect  buildings  from  being  injured  from 
the  effects  of  lightning.  I  am  surprised,  when 
experience  and  science  demonstrate  the  fact, 
hat  good  lightning  rods  do  protect  buildings 
that  intelligent  men  deny  the  utility  of  them. 

A   FRIEND  OF   SCIENCE  AND   TRUTH. 
Millersville,  Pa. 

How  to  Drive  a  Young  Horse. — We  find 
the  following  floating,  and  do  not  know  its  pa- 
ternity, but  it  is  good  advice  :  "  In  teaching  a 
young  horse  to  drive  well,  do  not  hurry  to  see 
how  fast  he  will  trot.  Keep  each  pace  clear 
and  distinct  from  the  other :  that  is,  in  walk- 
ing make  him  walk,  and  do  not  allow  him  to 
trot.  While  trotting  be  equally  careful  that 
he  keeps  steady  at  his  pace,  and  do  not  allow 
him  to  slack  into  a  walk.  The  reins,  while 
driving,  should  be  kept  snug ;  and  when  pushed 
to  the  top  of  his  speed,  keep  him  well  in  hand 
that  he  may  learn  to  bear  well  upon  the  bit, 
so  that  when  going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  he 
can  be  held  at  his  pace  ;  but  do  not  allow  him 
to  pull  too  hard,  for  it  is  not  only  unpleasant, 
but  it  makes  it  often  difficult  to  manage  him." 
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MEETING    OF    THE   AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthty  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  June  6th,  1870,  in  the  Orphans'  Court 
Room,  in  City  of  Lancaster,  Henry  M.  Engle 
in  the  chair,  and  Alexander  Harris,  Secretary. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  adopted  without  dissent. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  and 
elected  members  of  the  Society,  viz  :  Isaac 
Boyer,  Ephrata;  Philip  Staufter,  EastCocalico; 
Ephraim  S.  Hoover,  East  Hempfield ;  John 
B.  Wissler,  Warwick ;  D.  K.  Burkholder,East 
Hempfield  ;  W.  H.  JST.  Kinzer,  Wm,  Henry 
Harrison,  East  Earl,  and  Isaac  Groft',  of  Leb- 
anon county. 

The  committee  on  crops  now  submitted  sev- 
erally their  reports. 

The  President  heroupon  stated  that  this 
meeting  had  been  somewhat  agreed  upon  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject  of  the 
deterioration  of  Lancaster  county  Hour,  which 
had  been  brought  before  the  Society  by  Philip 
Staufter,  in  his  letter  read  at  the  previous 
meeting. 

Levi  S.  Reist  agreed  in  part  with  the  opin- 
ions advanced  by  Mr.  Staufter.  In  1832  there 
was  a  very  wet  harvest.  Previous  to  that  pe- 
riod farmers  were  in  the  habit  of  shocking 
their  grain  and  allowing  it  to  dry  before  haul* 
ing  it  into  the  barn.  In  1836  there  was  a  fail" 
ure  of  the  wheat  crop.  In  1840  the  Mediter- 
ranean wheat  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
ty, and  the  old  varieties  discarded.  This 
kind  was  sown  until  1853, when  anew  variety, 


called  the  Red  Mediterranean,  was  introduced. 
It  was  found  that  as  good  flour  could  be  made 
from  red  as  from  white  wheat.  Farmers 
should  frequently  introduce  new  varieties  of 
wheat.  This  they  might  do  by  selecting  from 
their  fields  the  finest  heads.  A  premium 
should  be  offered  for  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties. 

Jacob  Staufter  observed  that  the  sentiments 
in  Philip  Staufter's  letter  are  in  accordance 
with  those  contained  in  agricultural  works. 
"When  the  grains  are  perfectly  dry  the  grains 
are  always  best. 

Martin  N.  Brubaker  thought  that  grain  is 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  upon  the  stalks  be- 
fore it  is  cut.  When  wheat  is.  exposed  too 
much  to  weather  it  will  be  found  to  be  bleach- 
ed. If  wheat  grows  so  rank  as  to  lodge  it  will 
not  fill  well,  and  will  be  sure  to  be  inferior.  If 
cut  before  it  is  ripe  it  must  be  put  on  shocks 
and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  before  being 
housed. 

H.  M.  Engle  was  glad  to  see  this  question 
brought  before  the  Society,  and  farmers 
should  take  an  interest  in  it.  He  agreed  in 
the  main  with  the  sentiments  in  the  letter  of 
Philip  Staufter.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Bruba- 
ker that  wheat  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  it  turns 
yellow  at  the  roots,  and  he  thinks  it  helps  it 
by  being  cut  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is 
out  of  the  milky  state.  This  latter  he  has 
heard  as  the  best  plan,  from  old  farmers.  He 
thinks  it  perhaps  the  best  to  cut  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  put  it  in  shocks  to  dry  before  haul- 
ing to  the  barn.  White  bread,  although  the 
most  popular,  is  by  no  means  the  most  whole- 
some. He  thinks  that  bread  made  from  un- 
bolted flour  is  the  most  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious. The  best  flour  he  ever  knew  was  made 
out  of  wheat  that  had  been  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  some  of  which  had  been  sprout- 
ed. He  agreed  with  Mr.  Reist  that  farmers 
should  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
ducing wheat.  He  thinks  our  soil  has  become 
exhausted  of  the  properties  for  producing 
wheat,  which  is  the  reason  we  cannot  grow  as 
good  as  was  raised  in  years  gone  by.  When 
we  can  raise  good  straw  we  can  have  good 
wheat.  There  seems  to  be  wanting  in  our 
land  some  ingredients  to  make  good  crops.  It 
is  for  this  reason  the  soil  has  become  depleted. 
In  former  years  the  soil  had  what  it  needed ; 
we  must  return  to  the  soil  what  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  it.    We  grow  good  wheat  in  neAV 
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soils.    Let  us  ascertain  what  is  needed,  and  we 
can  grow  as  good  wheat  as  formerly. 

Elias  Brackbill  said  that  in  his  locality  the 
wheat  is  defective.  He  thinks  that  the  soil  is 
deficient  in  potash  and  silica,  which  are  the 
main  ingredients  needed  in  growing  wheat. 
He  thought  spring  wheat  might  be  cultivated. 
It  has  never  been  tried  in  this  section.  Wheat 
should  be  cut  when  the  weather  is  cloudy 
Wheat  grown  on  sandy  soil  is  worth  ten  cents 
a  bushel  more  than  that  grown  on  other  soil. 
He  does  not  believe  that  wheat  will  turn  to. 
cheat.  He  does  not  much  favor  changing 
seed. 

Jacob  Stauffer  said  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  practical  wheat  growing.  It  is  the  silicious 
substances  which  give  consistency  and  the 
glistening  appearance  to  the  straw.  All  the 
manufacturers  of  phosphates  of  lime  have 
failed  to  incorporate  the  silicate  of  potassum 
in  them.  With  this  ingredient  their  phos 
phates  might  become  perfect  fertilizers. 

E.  Brackbill  has  seen  phosphatss  produce 
wonderful  results,  yet  in  our  soil  they  do  not 
seem  to  do  much  benefit. 

M.  N.  Brubaker  thought  that  in  the  olden 
times  wheat  must  have  grown  spontaneously. 
Until  farmers  study  chemistry  they  will  not 
be  able  to  raise  good  crops. 

L.  S.  Reist  knew  a  man  who  formerly  grew 
40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  who  now  can- 
not raise  more  than  15  or  20  bushels.  He 
contended  that  wheat  can  be  brought  to  its 
former  standard  of  40  bushels  per  acre.  The 
soil  in  Lancaster  county  has  become  .ex- 
hausted. Plaster,  which  was  discovered  60 
years  ago,  did  much  for  a  time  toward  the 
production  of  good  crops  of  grass.  Cattle  take 
more  readily  to  where  the  grass  is  thin,  avoid- 
ing rank  spots.  This  is  instinct,  and  may  give 
us  an  idea  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  wheat 
Our  soil  may  be  too  rich  to  produce  good 
wheat.  Great  quantities  of  wheat  is  shipped 
here  from  the  west,  because  our  own  is  not  as 
good  as  theirs. 

Levi  W.  Groff  procured  some  new  Mediter- 
ranean wheat,  and  sowed  it  alongside  of  some 
of  the  same  variety.  The  new  kind  did  not 
blow  down.  The  two  kinds  were  sown  along- 
side of  each  other.  The  ground,  which  was 
well  manured,  was  prepared  alike  for  both 
kinds  of  seed.  Mr.  Groff  is  satisfied  from  ex- 
periments that  wheat  may  turn  to  cheat. 

Jacob  Stauffer  stated  that  it  has  long  been 


a  recognized  principle  that  each  class  of  plants 
has  its  own  assimilations.  Some  plants  do 
well  in  one  locality  and  some  in  another. 
Plants,  when  grown  too  long  in  one  place, 
lose  their  power  of  assimilation,  and  it  is  a 
plain  principle  that  varieties  growing  long  in 
one  place  die  out.  Every  soil  partakes  of  the 
rocks  upon  which  it  rests,  it  having  been  ori- 
ginally made  up  from  the  washings  of  the  pri- 
mary rocks. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Hiestand  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  one  kind  of  vegetables  do  so  well  on  one 
kind  of  land,  while  another  flourishes  on  a  dif- 
ferent kind. 

L.  S.  Reist  had  observed  that  an  orange  tree 
planted  in  a  crock  will  not  bear  fruit  until  the 
roots  strike  the  crock.  Wheat  does  not  do 
well  unless  the  roots  come  in  contact  with 
solid  ground.  In  a  wet  season  wheat  will  do 
best  on  high  ground,  whereas,  in  a  dry  season, 
it  does  best  in  low  lands. 

Levi  W.  Groff  was  positive,  both  from  infor- 
mation and  from  observation,  that  wheat  in- 
troduced from  other  sections  yields  much  bel- 
ter than  that  grown  long  upon  our  soil. 

C.  L.  Hunsecker  observed  that  wheat  is  cul- 
tivated over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and  the 
quality  of  the  flour  is  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  wheat.  It  is  in  some  cases  owing  to 
improved  manufactures  of  flour  that  Lancas- 
ter flour  is  not  equal  to  that  raised  elsewhere. 
The  Shenandoah  valley  wheat  makes  the  best 
flour  now  manufactured,  as  also  the  Califor- 
nia, but  the  latter  is  rather  soft.  As  good 
flour  can  be  made  from  Lancaster  county 
wheat  as  any  other,  but  it  requires  more  of 
the  grain  than  formerly.  H;s  father  was  a 
miller,  and  in  his  time  it  took  only  four  and  a 
half  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  bushel  of 
flour.  Now  it  takes  six  or  seven  bushels,  and 
several  kinds  of  flour  are  made  from  the  same 
lot  of  wheat.  He  had  read  somewhere  that 
wheat  could  not  be  raised  well  anywhere 
without  lime. 

Mr.  Engle  said  there  is  evidently  much  dif- 
ference in  wheat  grown  upon  different  soils ; 
if  grown  upon  an  elevation  and  subsoiled,  the 
wheat  is  far  better  developed  and  the  crops 
more  equalized. 

Israel  Landis  did  not  know  whether  the 
discussion  has  been  confined  to  the  points  de- 
sired to  be  made  by  Philip  Stauffer.  He 
(Landis)  desired  to  see  decided  what  was  the 
best  time  to  cut  wheat,  and  on  this  point  he 
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read  an  extract  from  Klippart,  a  writer  on 
wheat  culture. 

S.  S.  Rathvon  remarked  that  a  gentleman 
from  Hagerstown  had  sent  him  some  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  cutting  wheat.  This 
gentleman,  was  of  the  opinion  that  wheat  is 
cut  too  late  and  housed  too  soon  after  cutting, 
and  that  the  proper  kind  of  fertilizers  were 
not  used.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Stauffer  that 
wheat  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  stalk  gets 
dry  at  its  roots.  Then  it  should  be  put  on 
shocks. 

F.  W.  Kelsey,  of  Rochester,  and  several 
other  gentlemen  also  made  remarks  on  the 
subject  under  discussion. 

At  this  point  the  question  was,  on  motion, 
postponed  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  question  of  holding  an  exhibition  of 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  was  then  con- 
sidered, when  it  was  agreed  that  an  exhibi- 
tion be  held,  and  that  Monday  afternoon  and 
evening,  June  13th,  be  the  time.  The  Presi- 
dent appointed  Messrs.  Peter  Reiley,  Alexan- 
der Harris,  S.  S.  Rathvon,  Geo.  W.  Schroyer, 
and  Charles  E.  Long,  a  committee  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

S.  S.  Rathvon  described  an  insect  sent  to 
the  meeting  by  L.  S.  Reist.  It  is  one  of  the 
soldier  beetles,  Telephiridae,  and  a  description 
of  them  may  be  found  in  vol.  1,  page  56,  of  the 
Farmer.  This  species  belongs  to  the  genus 
Podabrus  [margini  collis,)  but  so  far  as  they  are 
truly  known,  they  are  carniverous  in  the  larva 
state,  and  many  of  them  also  in  the  mature 
state.  Some  of  the  latter  species  are  pollena- 
ceous.  I  have  noticed  great  numbers  of  this 
species  in  my  own  garden,  but  never  detected 
them  feeding  upon  vegetation.  The  larva  has 
been  detected  destroying  the  larva  of  the  cur- 
culio.  Mr.  Reist  found  these  on  wheat  heads, 
and  says  he  saw  them  tear  open  the  chaff  and 
feed  on  the  pollen.  They  were  probably  in 
search  of  animal  food,  but  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  learned  of  their  habits. 

The  following  articles  were  on  exhibition  : 

H.  M.  Engle,  Marietta :  Triomph  de  Gand, 
Albany  Seedling  and  three  other  varieties  of 
seedling  strawberries. 

Reuben  Weaver,  Rapho :  Smoke  House 
apple ;  also  three  apples  to  be  named. 

F.  P.  Le  Fevre,  Strasburg:  Two  baskets 
"Wilson's  Seedling  strawberries. 

M.  N.  Brubaker ;  Hand  bouquet  of  flowers. 


John  G.  Krider,  near  Lancaster ;  Agricultu- 
rist strawberries. 

Levi  S.  Reist,  Warwick  :  Box  strawberries. 

Peter  Riley,  Lancaster:  Rippawan,  Scarlet 
Magnate,  Charles  Downing,  Green  Prolific, 
Agriculturist,  Downing's  White,  Boyden's 
No.  30  and  Triomph  de  Gand  strawberries ; 
Early  Richmond  Cherries. 

Cyrus  T.  Fox,  West  Cocalico  :  Double  Fu- 
schia  flower ;  Early  Rose  potato,  2i  inches 
long  by  14  in  diameter,  taken  up  fifty  days 
after  planting ;  English  gooseberries;  Cluster 
gooseberries  ;  Garnishing  parsley  ;  bouquet 
of  roses,  eighteen  varieties  ;  hand  bouquet  of 
rare  flowers. 

Philip  Stauffer,  East  Cocalico  :  Wheat  cut 
at  different  periods. 

Miss  Clara  Reist,  Warwick :  Bouquet  of 
flowers. 

Miss  Sarah  Reist,  Warwick ;  Bouquet  of 
flowers. 

P.  S.  Reist,  Warwick :  Specimens  of  rhu- 
barb, one  leaf  of  which  is  about  2  feet  by  2 
feet  10  inches  in  size. 

John  B.  Erb,  Beaver  Valley  Fruit  Gardens  : 
Samples  of  Prolific,  Hautboy,  Triomph  de 
Gand,  Wilson's  Albany  Seedling,  Agricultu- 
rist, Downers,  Cutter,  Philadelphia  strawber- 
ries ;  2  seedling  varieties  of  strawberries ;  a 
sample  of  bones  softened  by  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  ashes  so  as  to  be  easily  prepared  for  land. 

Society  on  motion  adjourned. 

« 

LIGHTNING    AND    THE    LIGHTNING 
ROD. 

Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Rod.  Thunder 
and  Thunder  Storms.  Thirty  Years 
in  the  Clouds,  with  Observations  on 
Thunder  Storms— Feeling,  Seeing, 
and  Smelling  them.  Formation  of 
Rain,  Hail,  Snow,  and  Thunderbolts, 
By  John  Wise,  Professor  of  Mrosau- 

TICS. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  just  is- 
sued in  this  city  by  John  Wise,  on  the  subject 
of  the  lightning  rod.  Not  long  since  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet  participated  in  a  discussion  held  in 
the  Orphans'  Court  Room,  of  this  city,  on  the 
question  of  the  utility  of  the  lightning  rod  as 
a  protector  of  buildings,  and  in  said  discussion 
maintained  the  obsolute  inutility  of  the  rod. 
This  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  a  further  elucida- 
tion of  his  views  on  this  question,  and  is  con- 
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sequently  much  more  thorough  and  exhaustive 
than  can  be  expected  in  a  short  argument  of 
a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Wise  is  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal thinkers  of  our  country,  and  ranks 
amongst  the  scientific  investigators  of  the  age 
as  a  man  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  attention,  and  one  who  is  bold 
enough  to  battle  error  in  whatever  form  it 
may  display  itself.  He  has  for  years  main- 
tained a  scientific  correspondence  with  some 
of  the  leading  philosophers  of  the  country, 
and  his  opinions  are  quoted  by  scientific  ex- 
plorers both  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  re- 
fers to  Mr.  "Wise  as  authority  for  his  opinions 
in  various  of  his  reports  that  have  been  issued 
by  him. 

The  pamphlet  just  now  issued  by  him  evin- 
ces a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  and  deserves,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  receive,  the  careful  perusal  of  men  of 
thought  all  over  the  country.  We  have  read 
an  advance  copy  of  it  with  very  great  interest, 
and  can  say  tbat  it  will  amply  repay  a  perusal 
on  the  part  of  every  one  who  desires  to  be  im- 
pressed on  a  question  of  science  that  con- 
cerns so  greatly  the  interest  of  every  commu- 
nity. It  is  a  bold  attack  upon  the  citadel  of 
received  opinion,  and  marks  a  mind  of  great 
vigor  and  searching  scrutiny.  If,  as  Mr.  Wise 
contends  in  his  pamphlet,  the  leading  scientific 
men  of  the  age  have  come  to  sneer  at  the  light- 
ning rod,  the  same  as  they  do  at  the  super- 
stition of  those  who  cling  to  a  belief  in  the 
sigus  of  the  almanac,  it  is  time  to  wake  up 
from  our  dreams  of  indolence,  and  look  around 
and  see  how  far  science  has  moved  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  We  heartily  commend  the 
pamphlet  to  our  readers  as  containing  the 
opinions  and  observations  of  one  whose  op" 
portunities  have  enabled  him  to  witness  at- 
mospheric phenomena  more  accurately  per- 
haps than  usually  comes  within  the  experience 
of  one  individual  to  observe.  We  regard  it 
as  clear  that  Mr.  Wise  can  have  no  sinister 
motives  for  advocating  a  fallacy,  but  would  in 
that  event  be  sure  to  encounter  (were  his  opin- 
ions destitute  of  foundation)  the  united  oppo- 
sition of  the  scientific  world.  This  pamphlet, 
from  the  boldness  of  its  character  and  its  di- 
rect hostility  to  current  popular  opinion,  will 
assuredly  meet  the  scrutiny  of  men  competent 
to  say  if  it  contains  fallacies  or  not ;  and  the 
author  being  aware  of  this,  challenges  the 
scientific  men  of  the  age  to  disprove  his  asser- 


tions. There  must,  it  seems  to  us,  be  some, 
grounds  for  his  position,  for  otherwise  a  man  of 
the  world-wide  reputation,  of  Mr.  Wise  would 
not  so  hazard  his  standing  before  scientific 
men  as  to  give  utterance  to  unfounded  asser- 
tions with  reference  to  the  lightning  rod.  If 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet  be  in  error,  then, 
convict  him  out  of  the  writings  of  the  book  of 
science,  and  we  will  be  among  the  first  to  de- 
nounce his  theories  and  require  his  retrac- 
tion. Let  the  pamphlet,  however,  in  all  fair- 
ness and  candor,  be  read  and  perused,  and  if 
his  opinions  be  grounded  in  truth,  then  in  after 
years  our  county  will  rear  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  heroic  band  of  co-work- 
ers for  the  overthrow  of  false  science  in  the 
19th  century.  This  pamphlet  contains  40  pa- 
ges, and  costs  25  cents,  and  may  be  had  by 
calling  upon  or  addressing  Rathvon  &  Har- 
ris, corner  of  North  Queen  and  Orange  sts., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


FRUIT  GROWING  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
PROFIT. 

OR  CHAPTEKS  FROM  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  ONE 
GROWING  FOR  A  LIVING. 

It  is  of  first  importance  to  the  grower  of  fruit 
as  a  source  of  income,  especially  if  with  limit- 
ed means,  to  begin  aright.  A  small  place  with- 
in easy  distance  of  the  market  is  much  better 
than  four  times  the  amount  of  ground  at  a 
great  distance.  Great  care  is  needed  to  avoid 
all  articles  of  culture  that  are  of  questionable 
merit. 

The  strawberry  gives  its  returns  in  the  short- 
est time,  and  with  the  least  outlay.  Wilson's 
Albany  is  the  best  tried. 

The  green  gooseberry  brings  in  the  first 
money  in  the  season.  Houghton's  Seedling 
generally  does  well. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  considerations  for 
the  beginner  is  to  get  some  money  early  in 
the  spring. 

The  winter  supplies  are  apt  to  get  exhausted; 
help  is  required  ;  new  tools,  &c,  needed;  so  it 
is  of  great  value  to  have  some  returns  at  an 
early  period. 

The  culture  of  rhubarb  and  asparagus  come 
in  well  in  this  place,  are  easily  raised,  easily 
handled,  and  can  be  sent  to  market  safely  quite 
a  distance. 
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,  The  currant  does  tolerably  well.  The  green 
fruit  is  easily  handled,  and  the  ripe  fruit,  from 
its  hanging  on  the  strings,  can  be  transported 
safely  to  market.  Late,  well  ripened  fruit, 
bring  fair  prices.  The  plant  is  hardy,  and  tol- 
erably healthy  ;  it  wants  rich  soil,  and  deep 
mulching.  We  have  found  them  do  well  upon 
the  steep  ravine  sides  on  a  northern  exposure 
that  were  unfit  for  any  other  purpose.  They 
can  be  shipped  in  bushel  boxes. 

The  raspberry  comes  in  well,  but  is  difficult 
to  get  into  market  long  distances  in  good  con- 
dition. Till  the  quart  box  came  into  use,  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  send  them  any  consid- 
erable distance.  We  have  sent  them  by  spring 
wagon  30  miles  in  the  small  boxes.  Doolittle 
bears  carriage  best ;  but  is  dry  and  hard.  Mi- 
ami is  a  softer,  jucier  berry,  and  carries  well. 
Philadelphia  not  long  enough  tried.  The 
"Red"  are  generally  too  soft. 

Of  the  early  apples,  Red  June  comes  early 
into  bearing  ;  and  for  young  trees,  and  trees 
well  pruned  and  cultivated,  bears  well.  They 
sell  well.  Early  harvest  takes  longer  to  come 
into  bearing  and  does  not  overbear  as  much 
as  the  June.  There  is  some  demand  for  green 
apples,  and  they  can  sometimes  be  shipped  to 
advantage  when  sending  other  articles. 

The  blackberry  now  comes  in  and  forms  an 
important  agent  in  producing  income. 

It  is  found  to  suit  soils  and  locations  where 
other  articles  do  not  succeed. 

Its  fruit  carries  well  to  market  long  distan- 
ces, and  it  is  easily  converted  into  a  very  plea- 
sant and  healthful  cordial,  Blackberry  wine, 
which  is  fast  gaining  ground  as  an  article  of 
commerce ;  is  easily  made  ;  profitable  ;  and  is 
a  remedy  against  an  overstocked  market. 

The  industrious  man  of  small  means  will  not 
forget  to  raise  as  many  early  potatoes,  peas, 
beans  and  corn  as  will  help  along  the  table 
and,  perhaps,  find  a  little  to  spare.  All  that 
is  produced  in  this  way  is  clear  gain  and  goes 
far  in  the  maintenance  of  the  family. 

On  the  question  of  raising  pork  and  chick- 
ens, each  one  had  better  decide  for  himself. 
To  let  chickens  run  among  fruits  and  garden 
produce,  will  not  do.  With  care  and  manage- 
ment they  can  be  made*  to  aid  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  insects. 

They  sustain  a  valuable  relation  to  the  table 
in  an  emergency ;  the  eggs  are  useful.  The 
indoor  managers  of  the  table  economy  cannot 
well  do  without  them ;  but  whether  it  will  pay 
to  keep  them  up  and  feed  them  on  a  small 


fruit  farm,  is  an  open  question ;  on  a  large 
stock  and  grain  farm  it  is  different. — Rural 
World. 


COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 


The  Cotswolds  are  a  large  hardy  breed  of 
English  sheep,  big  boned,  and  long  wool,  and 
well  adapted  to  hill  range.  Mr.  Wm.  Weld, 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  is  a  breeder  of  these  fine 
sheep.  Our  farmers  will  find  the  Cotswold 
sheep  a  hardy  race  that  will  stand  more  expo- 
sure than  most  other  breeds,  and  they  yield 
more  wool  of  a  good  quality  than  any  other 
breed,  therefore,  their  large  carcass  and  large 
quantity  of  wool  that  they  turn  off,  make  them 
a  very  profitable  breed.  Cotswolds  are  ex- 
tensively employed  for  the  improvement  of 
other  breeds,  and  are  preferred  by  all  sheep 
breeders  for  their  large  size  and  superior  har- 
diness. Cotswolds  are  noted  for  their  large 
dimensions,  and  have  a  propensity  to  fatten, 
arising  chiefly  from  their  wide  frame ;  quie- 
tude and  open  texture  of  flesh,  which  is  of 
quick  growth  and,  consequently,  expands  it- 
self more  rapidly  than  in  sheep  of  other  qual- 
ities. 

Cotswolds  have  for  many  years  been  sought 
after  with  a  view  to  increase  the  size  and 
form,  and  wool  qualities,  of  our  small  sheep, 
and  already  the  influence  of  the  Cotswold 
blood  can  be  seen  in  the  sheep  of  this  country, 
and  these  crosses  are  eagerly  sought  after  for 
breeding  and  for  fattening  for  the  butcher.  In 
taking  a  general  survey  of  the  sheep  of  this 
country,  I  cannot  see  why  farmers  will  persist 
in  raising  the  small  sheep  that  has  no  carcass 
to  feed  on,  and  one  that  only  turns  off  two  or 
three  pounds  of  wool,  when  they  can  get 
sheep  that  will  weigh  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  turn  off  from  six  to  ten 
pounds  of  wool,  and  long  wool  that  an  increas- 
ing demand  calls  for  each  year ;  according  to 
the  situatipn  of  the  farm  and  the  nature  of 
the  pasturage  must  the  sheep  farmer  manage 
his  flock.  Perhaps  common  Merino,  South- 
down, Bothwell,  and  their  crosses,  will  be 
found  good,  but  on  good  land  and  good  pastur- 
age, the  Cotswold  should  be  preferred,  if  he 
wishes  to  have  due  hardiness  and  fertility, 
and  the  increase  of  weight  and  wool. 


Some  farmers  leave  their  grindstones  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  sun,  in  summer,  causing  them 
to  harden,  besides  injuring  the  wooden  frames. 
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PHILADELPHIA   BUTTEE. 

A  committee  of  New  York  gentlemen  lately 
visited  several  of  the  dairies  of  Chester  co., 
Pa.,  as  representatives  of  an  incipient  organi- 
zation, the  "  American  Jersey  Cattle  Cluh," 
designed  to  facilitate  the  work  of  publishing 
such  a  record  of  importations  and  pure  breeding 
as  should  secure  the  integrity  of  this  famous 
dairy  breed.  The  following  extracts  from 
their  report,  written  by  Geo.  E.  Warring,  Jr., 
begins  with  a  description  of  the  Dairy  of 
Samuel  J.  Sharpless,  of  Street  Road  Station, 
in  Chester  co.,  whose  cows  ai'e  all  thorough- 
bred Jerseys  : 

The  milking  house  is  a  light  wooden  struc- 
ture, with  so  many  open  doors  and  windows 
that  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  shed.  In  the 
winter  it  is  closed  up  and  used  as  a  stable  for 
young  stock.  In  size  it  is  about  22  feet  by  36, 
with  a  row  of  stanchions  on  each  side,  and 
with  mangers  in  which  a  little  bran  is  put  at 
milking  time.  Each  cow  has  her  own  place, 
with  her  name,  age,  and  pedigree  on  her  own 
manger,  and  she  always  goes  to  it  as  though 
she  could  read.  Their  names  have  been  put 
up  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  from  the 
pasture,  the  "master"  cow  entering  first,  and 
the  least  plucky  last. 

The  milking  is  done  by  women,  the  same 
one  always  milking  the  same  cows,  and  it  is 
done  rapidly  and  quietly,  no  unnecessary  talk- 
ing, and  no  skylarking  being  allowed.  We 
measured  "  Niobe's"  yield,  and  found  it  to  be 
11  quarts  (she  gave  nine  the  next  morning — 
making  20  quarts  for  the  two  milkings),  not 
bad  for  a  butter-making  Jersey.  The  others 
gave  less — the  smallest  not  more  that  8  quarts 
at  two  milkings — but  the  whole  herd  of  18 
cows  could  not  have  given  less  than  200  quarts 
a  day,  and  this  of  milk  that  yields  over  20  per 
cent,  of  cream. 

Near  by  the  milking  house  is  the  "  spring- 
house,"  about  24  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide, 
built  of  stone,  with  its  foundations  set  deeply 
in  the  hillside,  and  its  floor  about  4  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  at  the  down-hill  side. 
The  site  is  that  of  a  plentiful  spring,  which  is 
allowed  to  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  en- 
closed area  to  the  depth  of  about  3  inches 
above  the  floor  of  oak  laid  on  sand  or  gravel. 
At  this  height  there  is  an  overflow  by  which 
the  water  passes  to  a  tank  in  an  open  shed  at 
the  down-hill  end  of  the  house.  On  the  floor 
of  the  spring-house  there  are  raised  platforms 


or  wa'ks  to  be  used  in  moving  about  the  room, 
but  probably  three-quarters  of  the  space  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  steady-flowing  spring  water. 
The  walls  are  about  ten  feet  high,  and  at 
the  top  on  each  side  are  long,  low  win- 
dows, closed  only  with  a  wire  cloth,  which 
give  circulation  of  air  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
room.  The  milk  is  strained  into  deep  pans  of 
small  diameter,  that  are  kept  well  painted  on 
the  outside,  and  are  provided  with  bails,  by 
which  they  are  handled.  The  depth  of  the 
milk  in  the  pans  is  about  3  inches,  and  they 
are  set  directly  upon  the  oak  floor,  the  water, 
which  maintains  a  temperature  of  58°  Fahren- 
heit, surrounding  them  to  about  the  height  of 
the  milk. 

The  cream  is  taken  off  after  24  hours,  and 
is  kept  in  deep  vessels  having  a  capacity  of 
about  12  gallons.  These  vessels  are  not  cov- 
ered, and  as  the  room  is  scarcely  warmer  than 
the  water,  the  cream  is  kept  at  about  58°  or 
59°  until  it  is  put  into  the  churn. 

CnuRNiNG. — The  churn  is  a  large  barrel 
(bulging  only  enough  to  make  the  hoops  drive 
well),  with  a  journal  or  bearing  in  the  centre 
of  each  head,  so  that  it  may  be  revolved 
by  horse  power.  This  barrel  has  stationary 
short  arms  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  staves, 
so  arranged  as  to  cause  the  greatest  disturb- 
ance of  the  milk  as  it  passes  through  them  in 
the  turning  of  the  churn.  At  one  side  is  a 
large  opening  secured  by  a  cover  that  is 
screwed  firmly  into  its  place — this  is  the  cover 
or  lid  of  the  churn.  Near  it  is  a  hole  less 
than  an  inch  in  diameter,  for  testing  the  state 
of  the  churning  and  for  drawing  off  buttermilk. 
This  is  closed  with  a  wooden  plug. 

The  churning  lasted  about  an  hour,  at*  the 
end  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  add  a  little 
cold  milk,  to  cause  the  butter  to  gather.  This 
being  secured,  and  the  buttermilk  drawn  off, 
cold  water  was  twice  added,  a  few  turns  being 
given  each  time  to  the  churn,  and  when  the 
last  water  was  drawn  off  it  came  nearly  free 
of  milkiness.  A  crank  was  then  put  on  to  an 
arm  of  the  churn,  the  horse-power  thrown  out 
of  gear,  and  a  gentle  rocking  motion  caused 
the  butter  to  be  collected  on  the  lower  side, 
and  directly  over  the  small  hole — through 
which  the  remaining  water  escaped.  It  was 
left  in  this  condition  about  two  hours.  After 
breakfast  we  returned  to  see  the-  working  of 
the  butter. 

The  "Butter  Worker.— In  one  corner  of 
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the  spring-house  stands  the  butter-worker,  a 
revolving  table  about  tlnee  feet  in  diameter. 
The  centre  of  this,  for  a  diameter  of  12  inches, 
is  an  iron  wheel  with  a  row  of  cogs  on  the  up- 
per side  of  its  rim.  From  this  rim  to  the  raised 
outer  edge,  the  table  (made  of  wood),  slopes 
downward,  so  that  the  buttermilk,  as  worked 
out,  is  passed  into  a  shallow  groove,  and  is 
carried  away  through  a  pipe  which  discharges 
into  a  pail  standing  below.  Over  the  sloping 
part  of  the  table  there  works  a  corrugated 
wooden  roller,  revolving  on  a  shaft  that  is 
supported  over  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  has 
a  small  cog  wheel  that  works  in  the  cogged 
rim  of  the  centre  wheel,  and  causes  the  table 
to  revolve  under  the  roller,  as  this  is  turned  by 
a  crank  at  its  outer  end.  Of  course  the  roller 
is  larger  at  one  end  than  the  other,  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  slope  of  the  table,  and  its  cor- 
rugations are  very  deep,  not  less  than  two 
inches  at  the  larger  end.  Supported  on  each 
end  of  the  roller  and  on  both  sides  are  bev- 
elled blocks  which,  as  the  table  revolves,  force 
the  butter  from  each  end  towards  the  centre 
of  the  slope.  About  20  lbs.  of  butter  is  now 
put  on  the  table,  and  the  roller  is  turned,  each 
corrugation  carrying  through  a  long  narrow 
roll,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  another 
and  another,  until  the  whole  table  is  covered. 
The  roller  does  not  quite  touch  the  table,  and 
there  is  no  actual  crushing  of  the  particles. 
The  bevelled  blocks  slightly  bend  these  rolls 
and  crowd  them  towards  the  centre  of  the  slo- 
ping part,  so  that  when  they  reach  the  roller 
they  are  broken  in  fresh  places,  and  by  a  few 
revolutions  are  thoroughly  worked  in  every 
part. 

Final  Processes. — Then  follows  a  process 
that  was  new  to  all  of  us— the  wt  wiping"  of 
the  butter.  The  dairyman,  turning  one  roller 
backward  with  the  left  hand,  so  that  the  but- 
ter came  through  at  the  right  hand  side, 
presses  upon  every  part  of  it  a  cloth  which  has 
been  wrung  dry  in  the  cold  spring  water,  and 
which  he  frequently  washes  and  wrings  out. 
This  is  continued  until  not  a  particle  of  water 
is  to  be  seen  m  the  butter  as  it  comes  from 
the  roller,  to  which  it  now  begins  to  adhere. 
If  there  is  any  secret  in  the  making  of  Phila- 
delphia butter,  this  is  it ;  and  it  has  much  to 
do  with  the  uniform  waxiness  of  texture, 
whether  hard  or  soft. 

After  this  the  butter  is  salted  (an  ounce  of 
salt  to  3  lbs.  of  butter,)  still  by  the  aid  of  the 


machine,  and  any  lurking  atom  of  moisture  is 
in  this  way  prevented  from  becoming  a  cause 
of  rancidity.  When  the  salt  is  thoroughly 
worked  through  the  whole  mass,  the  butter  is 
removed  to  a  large  table,  where  it  is  weighed 
out  and  put  up  in  pound  prints. 

The  working,  wiping  and  salting  of  over 
100  lbs.  of  butter  occupied  about  an  hour,  and 
before  10  A.  M.  the  entire  churning,  beauti- 
fully printed,  as  fragrant  as  the  newest  hay, 
and  as  yellow  as  pure  gold,  such  butter  as  only 
Jersey  cream  will  make,  was  deposited  in 
large  tin  trays  and  set  in  water  to  harden. 
The  next  morning  it  was  wrapped  in  damp 
cloths,  each  pound  by  itself,  put  in  a  tin  case, 
each  layer  having  its  own  wooden  shelf,  with 
two  compartments  of  pounded  ice  to  keep  it 
cool,  and,  surrounded  by  a  well-coopered  and 
securely  locked  cedar  tub,  was  sent  to  the 
Continental  Hotel,  where  we  found  it  on  our 
return  as  delicious  as  when  it  left  the  farm. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  any  process  in 
which  so  much  depends  on  the  judgment  of 
the  operator,  and  the  writer  hardly  hopes  for 
more  than  that  his  example  will  stimulate 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  to 
examine  for  themselves  the  daily  operations 
of  this  interesting  and  beautiful  region,  for 
butter  making;. — Boston  Cultivator. 


CHEESE-MAKING. 


Gov.  Seymour  has  written  a  letter  to  Heman 
J.  Kedfield,  on  the  subject  of  cheese-making, 
in  which  he  says  : 

Cheese-making  is  very  profitable  while 
other  farming  pursuits  are  depressed.  This 
will  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  business,  and  it 
may  be  to  a  reaction. 

But  it  will  always  be  the  best  way  of  making 
farms  pay  where  the  land  is  good  for  pasturage 
and  meadows.  With  cheese  factories  at  hand, 
it  is  the  very  best  form  of  farming.  It  en- 
riches the  land.  The  labor  of  the  year  is  well 
distributed,  so  that  uniform  force  can  be  used 
at  all  seasons.  Cheese  has  a  wider  market 
than  any  other  farm  product  in  this  country. 

Two-thirds  made  in  this  State  is  sold  in 
England ;  there  are  but  a  few  middle  men  be- 
tween the  maker  and  the  consumer.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  see  a  London  cheese  buyer 
at  our  factories. 

We  sometimes  (not  often)  send  our  cheese 
directly  to  London  to  be  sold  on  commission. 
We  always  sell  for  gold  or  its  equivalent ;  our 
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market   is    growing  wider   because    we   are 
making  great  progress  in  skill,  &c. 

The  use  of  cheese  in  this  country  is  increas- 
ing as  quality  grows  better.  The  plans  and 
efforts  to  cheapen  cost  and  improve  the  quality 
are  vigorous  and  well  directed.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  fanning 
pursuit. 

ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  hatching  of  eggs  is  a 
heat  of  96  to  105  deg.,  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  moisture.  The  practice  of  hatching  eggs 
in  heating  dung  heaps,  is  followed  by  the  Chi- 
nese, we  believe.  In  Egypt  artificial  heat  is 
employed.  The  following  description  by  some 
recent  tourist  we  clip  from  a  paper  which 
gives  no  hint  of  its  source.  The  story  has  no- 
thing improbable  about  it.  No  allusion  is 
made  to  the  presence  or  employment  of  moist- 
ure. 

Hatching  Chickens  in  Ovens. — My  guide 
stops  before  a  low  door,  which  I  am  informed 
is  the  entrance  to  the  egg-ovens. 

The  door  is  slowly  opened  by  a  swarthy  in- 
dividual— whose  entire  clothing  consists  of  a 
loose  kind  of  shirt  and  a  turban — disclosing  to 
my  view  a  chamber  or  divan,  round  which  are 
seated  four  or  five  old  men  smoking  vigorous- 
ly. In  the  centre  of  this  group  are  eggs  heaped 
in  small  pyramids,  crates  filled  with  eggs,  bas- 
kets of  eggs,  earthen  bowls  containing  eggs, 
while  outside  are  several  donke}rs  tethered  to 
the  walls,  each  bearing  its  freight  of  eggs. 
One  old  man,  the  head,  I  presume,  at  first 
sternly  objects  to  my  viewing  the  process  hj 
which,  with  artificial  heat,  chickens  are  pro- 
duced, asserting  his  belief  that  I  am  only  come 
to  spy  out  their  secrets.  This  I  know  is  only 
a  scheme  to  extort  a  large  baksheish ;  but  an 
offer  to  pay  liberally  removes  every  scruple, 
and  I  am  conducted  to  the  egg  ovens.  Very 
much  after  the  fasbion  of  the  burrowing  mole, 
I  contrive  to  wriggle  through  a  long,  dark 
kind  of  tunnel,  to  reach  at  last  a  large  vaulted 
chamber,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The  air  is 
hot  and  oppressive,  and  I  wish  I  could  have 
left  my  nose  outside. 

All  around  this  chamber  are  small  circular 
openings,  which,  without  actually  measuring, 
are,  I  should  say,  about  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter ;  each  orifice  or  mouth  leads  by  a  short 
arched  passage  into  an  oven  about  twelve  feet 


in  diameter.  These  ovens  are  not  qu\te  circu- 
lar, but  nearly  so  ;  the  roofs  are  domed,  and 
contrived  with  a  kind  of  fire-chamber  over 
them;  the  apertures  leading  to  the  fire-cham- 
ber are  the  same  size  as  the  openings  to  the 
ovens,  and  only  large  enough  to  admit  a  boy 
to  pass  through.  From  each  fire-chamber 
there  is  likewise  a  communication  with  the 
oven  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the  domed  roofs 
of  the  ovens,  and  in  the  roof  of  the  room, 
there  are  holes  that  can  be  opened  or  closed 
at  pleasure  ;  these  serve  the  twofold  purpose 
of  letting  out  the  smoke  and  letting  in  air  and 
a  dim  hazy  light. 

Egg-hatchiug,  I  am  informed,  is  only  carried 
on  during  three  months  of  the  year — April, 
May  and  June.  The  hatching  establishment 
is  called  a  maamal,  and  the  proprietors  can 
set  twenty  ovens  working  at  the  same  time, 
each  oven  containing  about  five  hundred 
eggs.  Supposing  the  ovens  in  full  work,  there 
will  be  about  ten  thousand  eggs  hatching  at 
the  same  time.  The  eggs  are  supplied  by  the 
peasantry,  and  there  are  two  systems  of  pur- 
chase. Under  one  syst<m,the  hatcher  pays 
an  agreed  sum  to  the  peasant  for  eggs ;  under 
the  other,  the  owner  of  the  eggs  leaves  them 
with  the  hatcher  at  his  own  risk,  the  latter 
covenanting  to  return  one  chicken  for  every 
two  eggs.  The  material  employed  for  heating 
the  oven  is  called  gelleh,  a  fuel  composed  of 
the  offal  of  animals,  worked  with  straw  and 
water  into  cakes  by  women  and  children  in 
Cairo.  This  is  kept  smouldering  slowly  in  the 
fire-chambers  above  the  eggs,  as  well  as  in 
troughs  made  of  mud  bricks  encircling  the 
eggs. 

The  first  oven  I  was  shown  contained  about 
five  hundred  eggs,  which  had  only  been  in 
three  days ;  these  were  arranged  in  circles 
round  a  central  egg  ;  underneath  the  eggs  was 
a  coarse  description  of  rush-matting.  The 
temperature  was  90  deg.  Fahrenheit ;  and  here 
I  may  remark  that  these  egg-hatchers  know 
by  experience  the  proper  temperature  at 
which  the  ovens  should  be  kept,  even  to  a  de- 
gree or  two,  being  guided  entirely  by  their  ex- 
ternal senses,  for  they  employ  no  heat-guage 
whatever.  In  oven  No.  2  the  temperature 
was  rather  over  100  deg.  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
eggs— about  the  same  in  number  and  arrange- 
ment as  in  No.  1 — had  been  in  fourteen  days. 

Arriving  at  No.  3,1  could  distinctly  hear, 
even  before  the  interior  was  unclosed,  feeble 
squeaking  sounds,  as  though  a  large  choir  of 
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young  birds  were  practicing  part-singing.  In 
this  case  before  the  oven  was  opened  "  the 
birds  began  to  sing."  On  putting  my  head 
through  the  apertux-e,  when  opened,  before  me 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  I  ever 
beheld ;  for,  running  and  scrambling  over  the 
circles  of  eggs,  and  gathered  together  in  groups 
against  the  walls,  were  woolly  little  chickens 
of  every  shade  and  color,  while  some  about 
half-way  out  of  the  egg-shell,  and  others  with 
only  the  head  protruding,  piping  their  mellow 
cries.  Whether  they  were  cries  of  joy,  com- 
plaints of  a  mother's  neglect,  or  caused  by 
anxiety  to  escape  from  their  hot  prison,  must 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  those  more  learned 
in  the  bird-language  of  the  East  than  myself. 
These  eggs,  I  was  informed,  had  been  in  the 
oven  twenty-one  days,  which  is  about  the 
period  of  natural  incubation,  and  the  tempera- 
ture, when  I  saw  the  chickens,  was  exactly  103 
deg.  Fahrenheit.  The  chickens  are  taken 
from  the  oven  during  the  day ;  the  strong  and 
vigorous  to  be  sold,  the  weakly  ones  being 
placed  in  a  chamber  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, there  to  be  fed  and  nursed. 

Very  few,  if  any  eggs  of  domestic  poultry 
(by  poultry,  I  must  be  understood  to  mean 
fowls  only)  are  incubated  naturally.  The 
chicken  ovens  are  employed  throughout  Up- 
per and  Lower  Egypt ;  and  the  immense 
amount  of  work  accomplished  by  these  primi- 
tive, but  most  effective  contrivances,  may  be 
gathered  from  a  statement  published  by  order 
of  the  Government  in  an  Egyptian  newspa- 
per, in  which  the  number  of  establishments 
for  the  hatching  of  fowls'  eggs  in  Lower 
Egypt  is  given  as  105,  and  in  Upper  Egypt  as 
99.  The  number  of  eggs  hatched  in  Lower 
Egypt  is  13,009,733  ;  and  the  number  spoiled, 
0,225,807.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  number  hatched 
is  4,349,240,  while  the  number  spoiled  is  2,- 
529,000.— Poultry  Bulletin. 


COOKING  GRAIN-ITS  ECONOMY  AND 
PROFITS. 

While  many,  if  not  most  of  agricultural 
papers,  are  advocating  the  cooking  of  meal  for 
stock,  but  few  if  any  of  them  give  us  the  rea- 
sons why  it  should  be  practiced ;  while  the 
mere  statement  of  the  fact  may  work  good  to 
the  cause,  it  is  very  certain  that  if  accompa- 
nied by  good  sound  reasoning,  it  will  be  still 
more  certain  to;  accomplish  the  desired  pur- 
pose. 


Examination  will  show  that  a  whole  grain 
of  corn  is  enveloped  in  an  almost  indigestible 
hull  or  husk ;  hence  it  often  happens  that  when 
the  grain  is  fed  in  a  whole  state,  without  being 
broken,  it  passes  through  the  digestive  organs 
entirely  unbroken,  and  is  totally  lost  to  the 
animal.  A  more  critical  examination  of  the 
grain  will  show  that  it  is  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  very  minute  particles,  enclosed  in  a 
similar  hull,  which,  like  the  outer  coating,  is 
to  a  certain  extent  indigestible.  These  parti- 
cles being  very  minute,  are  not  noticed  in  the 
excrements,  though  it  has  been  clearly  proven 
that  even  where  the  grain  is  finely  ground, 
quite  a  large  per  centage  of  these  particles 
escape  with  their  coverings  unbroken  and 
their  contents  unappropriated  by  the  digestive 
organs  of  the  animal.  These  cells  are  so  mi- 
nute that  even  in  the  finest  ground  meal  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  these  escape  unbro- 
ken from  the  mill.  In  an  animal  in  low  flesh 
but  few  of  these  particles  escape  the  diges- 
tive organs,  but  as  the  animal  lays  on  flesh 
and  becomes  fat,  more  and  more  of  them  pass 
through  uninjured.  Those  who  have  fed  cat- 
tle until  they  were  very  fat,  know  that  enough 
will  escape  (even  when  they  are  fed  on  fine 
meal)  to  show  plainly  in  the  excrements. 
With  pigs  the  same  is  true,  though  they  do 
not  show  it  as  soon  as  cattle — but  if  fed  on 
whole  grain  they  will  void  a  large  amount. 

Microscopic  tests  have  shown  that  in  corn 
meal,  as  it  is  usually  ground  for  stock,  fully 
fifty  per  cent,  of  these  minute  cells  are  unbro- 
ken, and  to  reduce  these  and  make  sure  that 
they  are  not  wasted  is  the  desire  of  every  one 
who  wishes  to  make  the  fattening  of  animals 
profitable. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  found  which  is  supe- 
rior to  heat  for  breaking  up  these  cells,  though 
thorough  fermentation  will  reduce  many  of 
them.  In  the  old  fashioned  mode  of  boiling 
the  meal  in  an  open  kettle,  there  was  so  much 
trouble  necessary  to  prevent  burning,  so  much 
labor  in  cleaning  the  boiler,  and  such  constant 
attention  required,  that  many  who  were  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  saving  results  from 
boiling  were  deterred  by  the  large  amount  of 
extra  trouble  and  the  danger  of  the  loss  of 
the  whole  vessel  full  from  burning.  In  this 
plan,  without  the  process  was  long  continued, 
the  benefit  was  but  partial ;  and  the  whole 
mass  must  be  kept  in  constant  motion,  and  a 
high  degree  of  heat  could  not  be  attained 
without  great  danger  of  loss. 
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Since  the  introduction  of  portable  steaming 
apparatus,  all  these  objections  have  been  re- 
moved ;  food  may  be  cooked  in  the  same  bar- 
rel or  tub  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
without  cleaning ;  no  stirring  is  needed,  as  the 
steam,  if  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
or  vessel  in  which  the  meal  is  cooked,  will 
keep  the  meal  and  water  thoroughly  mixed 
up  ;  a  much  higher  degree  of  heat  may  be 
attained  without  the  least  danger  of  burning, 
and  no  further  attention  is  needed  than  to 
keep  the  fire  from  g^ing  out.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  steam  under  pressure  may  be 
raised  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  heat  than 
water  in  an  open  boiler ;  when  steam  is  made 
use  of,  this  increase  of  heat  is  all  made  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  generated. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  although 
steaming  meal  will  pay  when  done  on  a  large 
scale,  yet  when  practiced  for  only  four  or  five 
pigs,  it  will  not  be  found  profitable.  After  a 
few  years'  experience  with  only  the  above 
number  of  pigs,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  first 
cost  of  my  portable  steamer  is  entirely  repaid 
every  two  years,  and  also  leaves  a  margin  of 
profit  beside ;  in  other  words,  I  am  satisfied 
that  even  with  the  above  number  of  pigs 
cooking  their  food  will  pay,  and  not  only  this, 
but  also  pay  well  and  reduce  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing them  fully  fifty  per  cent.  One  great  item 
in  the  saving  is  in  the  fact,  that  thorough 
cooking  renders  refuse  potatoes  available  for 
fattening  purposes.  My  experiments,  with 
scales  handy,  and  every  precaution  taken  to 
make  a  fair  test,  prove  that  when  corn  is 
worth  one  dollar  per  bushel,  boiled  or  steamed 
potatoes  are  worth  fifty-four  cents  for  fatten- 
ing pork.  I  never  have  derived  any  benefit 
from  feeding  raic  potatoes  to  pigs ;  but  sup- 
pose they  are  worth  twenty-five  cents  per 
bushel  raw — as  my  average  amount  of  small 
potatoes  is  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
bushels,  I  may  credit  my  steamer  with  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  on  this  account  alone, 
independent  of  the  benefit  of  steaming  the 
corn  meal. 

Can  you  wonder,  then,  that  I  advocate 
steaming  food  for  pigs?—  Cor.  Practical  Far. 

FISH  CULTUEE  AND  TROUT  FISHING. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  the  inter- 
est in  fish  culture  is  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  country.  The  markets  hardly  feel  the  re- 
sults as  yet  in  the  cheapening  of  fish  or  in  the 


greater  abundance  of  the  cultivated  kinds,  but 
this  will  surely  come. 

Seth  Green  on  "  Trout  Culture." — A 
little  pamphlet  on  "  Trout  Culture"  isjustout, 
written  and  published  by  that  pioneer  in  pro- 
fitable fish  breeding,  Seth  Green,  of  Mum- 
ford,  N.  Y.,  which  sets  forth  the  modus  operan- 
di, the  difficulties  and  profits,  as  few,  if  any 
others  in  this  country  could.  The  price  is  25 
cents,  and  though  the  object  is  clearly  to  ad- 
vertise Mr.  Green's  business,  it  is  a  book 
which  every  fish  breeder  ought  to  have. 

Rev.  William  Clift,  of  Mystic  Bridge,  writes 
our  Corresponding  Secretary  :  "  The  progress 
in  fish  culture  this  season  is  very  marked,  and 
I  shall  have  considerable  to  say  upon  that 
topic.  The  specialty  in  trout  breeding  you 
suggested,  has  come  to  my  hand  much  sooner 
than  I  anticipated,  in  the  shape  of  the  red- 
fleshed  trout.  Nearly  all  of  my  trout  are  of 
this  kind,  and  I  propose  to  breed  no  other  for 
sale.  I  think  they  will  make  a  noise.  I  have 
been  much  more  successful  than  I  anticipated 
this  year — took  70,000  trout  spawn  last  fall, 
and  I  have  a  fine  lot  of  very  healthy  fry.  Have 
1,200  or  more  superb  breeding  trout,  worth 
$1,500,  and  the  stock  is  increasing  from  my 
reserved  brooks  every  day.  I  expect  to  take 
300,000  eggs  in  the  fall.  Have  bought  and 
leased  for  twenty  years  ten  miles  of  the  best 
trout  brooks  in  the  country.  The  black-bass 
are  doing  well,  the  salmon  ditto.  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  have  them  returned  from  sea 
in  two  years  more." — Poultry  Bulletin. 

INJURIES  TO  THE  HORSE'S  FOOT. 

The  foot  is  frequently  injured  by  the  horse 
picking  up  a  nail  in  trotting,  or  from  a  piece 
of  glass  or  other  hard  body  entering  the  sole, 
or  frog,  and  penetrating  to  the  sensitive  parts. 
The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  these  in- 
juries will  greatly  depend  on  the  situation  of 
the  puncture.  If  penetrating  deeply,  -and 
close  to  the  coffin  joint,  it  is  often  attended 
with  very  serious  results.  Acute  inflamma- 
tory action  takes  place  in  the  joint,  and  this 
gives  rise  to  severe  constitutional  symptoms. 
Whenever  the  sensitive  structures  are  injured 
the  horse  shows  lameness,  which  gradually  in- 
creases, and  matter  soon  forms,  causing  great 
pain.  The  horse,  when  standing,  keeps  his 
heel  off  the  ground  and  knuckles  over  at  the 
fetlock.  If  the  hoof  is  pinched  or  struck 
with  a  hammer,  he  instantly  evinces  pain. 
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These  symptoms  may  be  produced  without 
the  substance  being  lodged  in  the  sensitive 
parts,  and  they  also  frequently  follow  in  cases 
where  the  nail  or  other  offending  body  has 
been  romoved,  and  the  sole  not  thinned  pro- 
perly. Therefore  in  all  such  injuries  it  is  ad- 
visable to  remove  the  shoe,  and  thin  the  sole 
around  the  injured  part.  If  matter  has  formed, 
it  must  have  free  exit,  or  sinuses  will  form, 
which  frequently  prove  incurable.  Poultices 
should  be  applied  until  the  pain  and  fever  are 
completely  subdued.  When  proud  flesh  starts 
up,  mild  caustic  ^hould  be  applied,  as  the  chlo- 
ride of  antimony.  In  all  cases  where  the  sole 
becomes  undermined  or  detached,  the  knife 
must  be  freely  used.  The  after  treatment  con- 
sists in  shoeing  properly,  and  using  a  leather 
sole,  with  stuffing  to  protect  the  injured  and 
weakened  parts. — Canada  Farmer. 


ABOUT  PLOUGHING. 

Ploughing,  or  using  some  means  of  disturb- 
ing, stirring  and  freshening  the  soil,  has  been 
practiced  from  the  remotest  ages.  "Without 
being  able  to  render  a  reason  why,  all  nations 
have  practiced  this  art  of  first  forming  a  seed 
bed  before  depositing  the  seed.  The  practice 
in  earlier  ages  was  somewhat  primitive  and 
rude,  and  among  the  barbarous,  uncivilized, 
and  half  civilized,  the  primitive  practices  are 
but  little  improved ;  but  among  those  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts,  sciences  and  agriculture, 
there  is  large  improvement  in  their  practices 
in  this  branch  at  the  present  day. 

The  soil  furnishes  the  medium  in  which  the 
plant  fixes  the  roots,  and  through  which  it  re- 
ceives all  its  mineral,  as  well  as  much  of  its 
combustible  elements  or  food.  The  soil  is 
supposed  to  hold  all  these  necessary  ingredi- 
ents, or  elements  ;  and  to  render  them  availa- 
ble to  the  plant,  certain  processes  of  manipu- 
lation of  the  soil  is  found  essential.  All  soils 
are  not  alike,  some  being  differently  constitu- 
ted, holding  the  same  elements  or  in  different 
proportion, from  others — their  different  capac- 
ities varying  as  largely. 

These  being  admitted  truths,  it  would  seem 
evident  from  analogy,  that  different  soils  re- 
quire different  treatment,  in  relation  to  plough- 
ing. While  one  soil  is  deep,  well  filled  with 
available  plant  food  to  a  great  depth,  another 
may  be  equally  deep,  as  well  filled  with  nutri- 
tive matter,  and  yet  not  available  to  plants. 
Another  may  only  have  its  surface  to  a  slight 


depth  impregnated  with  plant  food.  To  say 
that  each  and  all  these  soils  would  be  equally 
productive,  in  relation  to  itself,  with  the  same 
treatment,  or  ploughing  to  the  same  depth,  is 
saying  what  no  experienced  practical  farmer 
will  admit.  Therefore  when  we  read  the  dis- 
cussions on  deep  or  shallow  ploughing,  these 
as  well  as  all  other  circumstances  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  best  soil  should  be  left  on  top  ;  if  we 
wish  to  increase  the  depth  of  our  soil  it  should 
be  done  by  degrees ;  and  to  do  it  with  the 
least  present  disadvantage  the  ploughing 
should  be  done  with  the  "  lap-furrow,"  for  in 
this  way  the  soil  is  more  equally  and  better 
mixed  than  in  any  other  equally  practical 
way  ;  an  inch  increase  in  depth  of  ploughing 
has  that  inch  of  soil  commingled  with  the  best 
soil,  that  which  has  been  ameliorated  by  the 
action  of  the  elements,  air,  water,  and  heat 
and  by  harrowing  is  mixed  and  being  loosened 
and  brought  to  the  light,  is  operated  upon  by 
the  same  agents  and  its  elements  thereby 
brought  into  an  available  form. 

That  a  soil  may  be  more  pervious  to  the 
roots  it  needs  be  brought  to  a  slate  of  minute 
division  of  plants.  In  such  state  it  also  gives 
more  ready  admission  to  air  and  to  water, — 
thus  carrying  warmth  and  moisture,  so  essen- 
tial to  all  growing  plants,  as  well  as  for  liber- 
ating and  preparing  food  in  the  soil  for  the 
plant. 

The  roots  of  plants  are  always  proportioned 
to  their  tops.  The  tops  have  no  resistance 
except  the  air,  to  their  extension,  and  will 
extend  in  proportion  as  the  roots  extend  and 
take  up  the  necessary  pabulum  If  the  roots 
are  confined  to  a  narrow  or  shallow  space,  of 
course  the  amount  of  pabulum  must  be  pro- 
portionally limited — although  the  habits  of 
growth  of  different  plants  vary,  and  will  en- 
dure varied  treatment.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  a  half  bushel  will  hold  more  than  a  peck 
measure,  and  so  if  a  rich  soil  is  stirred,  and 
the  humus  exposed  to  air,  etc.,  to  become  de- 
composed as  plant  food,  plants  will  thrive 
therein  better  than  if  the  same  soil  is  stirred 
to  only  one-half  the  same  depth  ;  all  under 
has  its  plant  food  in  a  less  available  or  en- 
tirely unavailable  form. 

Sometimes  a  soil  contains  ingredients  which 
are  noxious  to  the  health,  etc.,  of  the  plant; 
such  may  be  greatly  ameliorated  by  having 
these  noxious  ingredients  washed  down  below 
the  reach    of  the  roots  of  plants  by  deep 
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ploughing  and  fining  the  undersoil.  Decom- 
posing substances  have  their  decomposition 
increased  in  rapidity  by  exposure  to  air  and 
division.  The  more  completely  the  whole  soil 
has  been  exposed  to  air,  etc.,  the  greater 
amount  of  ammonia,  etc.,  withdrawn  from  the 
air,  does  it  contain.  Other  reasons  might  be 
adduced  for  deep  culture  and  thorough  pulver- 
ization of  the  soil ;  but  enough  for  the  present. 
— Practical  Farmer. 


Cure  for  Black  Lumps  on  Trees. — An 
obliging  correspondent  from  "West  River,  Pic- 
tou  county,  sends  us  the  following :  Having  a 
number  of  plum  trees  attacked  by  this  disease, 
I  sawed  all  the  lumps  off;  and  having  observed 
that  the  trees  growing  nearer  the  shore  were 
free  from  lumps,  I  imagined  that  the  salt 
spray,  or  salt  in  the  atmosphere,  was  the 
cause  of  their  flourishing  condition.  After 
cutting  the  lumps  off'  I  washed  the  trunk  and 
limbs  with  strong  pickle,  and  then  poured  a 
quantity  of  the  pickle  on  the  soil  around  the 
tree,  as  far  as  the  limbs  extended,  leaving  a 
small  circle  of  two  feet  in  diameter  near  the 
trunk  without  any.  Five  or  six  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  I  commenced  this  opera- 
tion, and  my  trees  are  very  thriving  and  fruit- 
ful, and  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  black  lump  on 
any  of  them.  To  save  expense,  the  pickle 
from  the  meat  or  fish  barrel  may  be  used.  The 
operation  should  be  performed  in  the  spring. 
Two  quarts  of  salt  made  into  a  pickle  is 
enough  for  a  tree  four  inches  in  diameter. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  pickle  from 
the  apple  trees,  as  it  takes  very  little  salt  to 
kill  them. — Nova  Scotian  Farmer. 


Necessity  of  Pruning  Raspberries  and 
Blackberries. — It  stands  to  reason  that  any 
fruit  or  plant  must  get  well  rooted  before  being 
allowed  to  yield  a  full  crop  ;  and  too,  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  if  any  tree  or  plant  is 
checked  in  its  growth,  it  will  throw  out 
stronger  and  more  side  branches,  and  grow 
more  stocky ;  consequently  it  seems  strange 
to  me  that  any  person  who  has  had  any  ex- 
perience in  growing  fruits  should  argue  against 
trimming  back  raspberries.  Now,  we  have 
simply  practiced  both  plans,  side  by  side,  and 
know  if  they  are  not  pruned  they  must  be 
staked.  The  crop  will  not  average  half  as 
much,  the  plant  is  but  short-lived,  and  it  is 
impossiblde  to  get  among  them  to  work  them 
out  as  they  should  be  if  left  unpruned ;  while 
if  cut  back  the  first  season  to  withn  one 
foot  of  the  ground,  and  after  that  three  to  four 
feet  (if  the  growth  attains  that  height)  they 
will  be  long  lived,  and  yield  immense  crops 
every  season.—  Countryman, 


REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 


PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday  Evening,  June  10 — The  arrivals  and  sales  of 
beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  drove  yard  were  large  this  week, 
reaching  about  1980  head.  The  market  was  rather  dull  and 
prices  %  a>  y„  c  W  lb  lower,  extra  Pennsylvania  and  Western 
steers  selling  at  lOailO^c;  fair  to  good  at  Sa^c,  and 
common  at  6a>7"^c  ^  ft  gross,  as  to  quality.  The  market 
closed  dull  within  the  above  range  of  prices.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  particulars  of  the  sales  : 

32  Western,  Owen  Smith,  at S8;^<a>  9*,' 

120  Western,  .lohn  Smith  &  Bro 8    <a>  9% 

36  Western,  Dennis  Smith 8%  <a>  9^' 

70  Ohio,  A.  Christy 8j^  a>10 

30  Ohio,  J.   Christy > 8,£<al0 

30  Chester  county,  Dengler  &  McCleese 8^®10 

96  Ohio,  P.  McFillen 9    a>10^ 

57  Ohio,  J.  S.  Kirk 8'<;®lo' 

80  Ohio,  E.  S.  McFillen 9  "  ailO 

165  Ohio,  Ullrnan  &  Bachman 9    <a>10 

220  Illinois,  J.  J.  Martin  &  Co 8    a>  9% 

130  Western,  Mooney  &  Miller 8>£«rl0 

90  Western,  Thomas  Mooney  &  Bro ^X®  9% 

42  Western,  H.  Chain 7%st  8J8 

50  Western,  Joseph  Chain 7%®  9 

29  Ohio,  J.  &  L.  Frank 8#«»  9 

32  Western,  Gus.  Schamberg S^®  9K 

74  WTestern,  Hope  &  Co 9%m>  9,?4 

10  Pennsylvania,  B.  Baldwin 7#«»  9  J* 

40  Western,  H.Frank 8%<®  9% 

25  Lancaster  county,  James  Clemson 8    a>  9i£ 

36  Chester  county,  Alexander  &  Kimble 8    9  9^ 

15  Pennsylvania,  L.' Home 6    <a>  l}i 

52  Ohio,  J.  McCrule 8#  9% 

—  Ohio,  R.  Mayne 6y2®lu 

100  Western,  James  McFillen 8    a>  8^ 

48  Western,  B.  F.  McFillen 9    m  9% 

39  Ohio,  Eicon  &Adler 8    <a>  8^ 

19  Western,  Blum 8     ®10 

10  Western,  S.  Frank 8    a>  9 

8  Delaware,  Blumenthal 7     a>  8 

Cows  and  Calves  are  selling  at  &60®85,  and  springers 
at  $40a>50  ;  receipts,  150  head. 

Sheep  were  dull ;  sales  of  9,800  head  at  the  Park  drove 
yard  at  5)^iaeyc  for  good,  and  $2a2  50  ty  head  for  com- 
mon ;  and  5,000  head  at  the  Avenue  yard  at  5a>6 #c  W  ft- 
Hogs  were  in  fair  demand  ;  3,000  head  changed  hands 
at  &lla>12  for  slop,  and  $12  50a>13  for  corn  fed. 


PHILADELPHIA  GRAIN  MARKET. 


Flour — The  market  continues  active,  and  prices  have 
an  upward  tendency.  About  2,500  bbls  sold  in  lots,  mostly 
to  the  retailers  and  bakers,  including  superfine  at  $5a>5  25 ; 
extra  at  $5  25a>5  50 ;  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  do 
do  at  $6a>7  18#  for  fair  and  choice ;  Pennsvlvania  do  do 
at  $6  25a>6  62'^  ;  Ohio  do  do  at  $6®6  75,  and  fancy  brands 
at  $7a>9,  according  to  quality.  Rye  Flour  may  be  quoted 
at  $5  25.    In  Corn  Meal  no  sales  were  reported. 

Grain— Wheat  is  in  fair  demand  at  the  late  advance. 
1,500  bushels  of  Indiana  red  sold  at  61  46  ;  1,500  bushels  do 
at  $1  45 ;  400  bushels  do  at  SI  45 ;  500  bushels  do  at  SI  45, 
and  700  bushels  prime  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  50  ty 
bushel.  Rye  may  be  quoted  at  $1  04®1  05  for  western. 
Corn  is  in  small  supply,  and  the  article  is  in  steady  de- 
mand. Prices  may  be  quoted  fully  lc  higher.  Sales  of 
4,000  bushels  Pennsylvania  and  southern  yellow,  in  the 
cars  and  afloat,  at  SI  090)1  11,  and  3,000  bushels  western 
mixed  at  SI  07a>l  08.  Oats  are  without  essential  change. 
3,000  bushels  Pennsylvania  sold  at  65c,  and  1,000  bushels 
No.  2  Chicago  at  60c.  The  receipts  to-day  are  as  follows : 
2,500  bbls  Flour,  8,070  bushels  Wheat,  5,100  do  Corn,  5,760 
do  Oats. 

Seeds — Cloverseed  is  dull ;  we  quote  at  $7  50aS  ty 
bushel.  Timothy  is  quoted  at  $6<a>7.  Flaxseed  sells  at 
$3  25  V  bushel, 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  FLOUR. 

BY  PIIILIP  STAUFFER. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Alex.  Harris. 

The  attention  attracted  towards  my  former 
communication  upon  the  decline  in  quality  of 
Lancaster  county  flour  iuduces  me,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  essay  a  further  explana- 
tion of  my  views  upon  the  subject.  I  never- 
theless do  not  desire  it  to  be  inferred  that  I 
presume  to  offer  instruction  for  our  Lancaster 
county  farmers ;  but  rather  do  I  seek  to  elicit 
information  of  them ;  and  for  this  purpose  I 
uuited  myself  with  the  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  It  is  often,  however,  in 
the  power  of  one  of  limited  experience  to 
make  observations  that  may  in  the  end  lead  to 
mutual  edification  and  improvement. 

An  aucient  king  once  thought  to  test  the  sa- 
gacity of  his  privy  council,  and  propounded  to 
them  the  question,  why  it  was  that  if  a  glass 
be  so  filled  with  water  that  the  addition  of  a 
single  drop  would  cause  its  overflow,  and  yet 
that  a  fish  fifty  times  the  bulk  of  a  drop  of 
water  could  be  placed  in  it  and  not  overflow 
it?  The  learned  counsellors,  one  after  an- 
other, began  to  assign  various  scientific  rea- 
sons and  peculiarities  of  the  fish  as  solutions 
to  the  king's  question.  At  last,  when  it  came 
to  the  turn  of  one  less  scientific  than  the  rest, 
the  latter  remarked  that  he  proposed  that 
trial  should  first  be  made,  to  see  if  in  reality 
the  glass  of  water  would  not  overflow  when  the 
fish  would  be  placed  therein. 

I  was  able  to  be  present  only  a  part  of  the 
time  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society.    I  grant  that  wheat 


of  better  quality  also  produces  more  and  bet- 
ter flour ;  and  I  agree  with  friend  Levi  S. 
Reist,  who  suggested  that  our  farmers  should 
make  it  a  poiot  to  discover  new  varieties  of 
wheat  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and 
whose  yield  would  be  more  bountiful  than  any 
we  now  possess.  There  are  kinds  of  wheat, 
that  have  been  originated  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  produce  as  white  flour  as  many 
of  the  white  varieties.  Formerly,  when  it 
was  the  custom  to  cut  the  wheat  and  leave  it 
in  swathes  to  dry,  there  was  much  flour  manu- 
factured, whiter  than  we  could  produce,  as  for 
example,  from  the  Genesee  wheat,  at  that  time 
so  celebrated,  and  even  some  western  brands, 
and  still  Lancaster  county  flour  had  the  pre- 
ference, because  it  was  richer  and  more  nutri- 
tious. 

The  fault  with  Lancaster  county  flour  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  color  of  the  wheat.  Moist 
and  mouldy  wheat,  as  a  usual  thing,  yields 
white  flour,  and  even  passes  the  inspection, 
unless  it  be  so  far  spoiled  as  to  have  become 
musty.  The  principal  complaint  which  the 
bakers  make  to  the  flour  at  present  manufac- 
tured in  Lancaster  county  is,  that  it  is  too  soft 
and  watery,  and  as  a  consequence  not  so 
strong  and  rich  as  that  ground  from  dry  wheat. 
A  pretzel  baker  about  two  years  ago  remark- 
ed to  me  that  he  could  bake  from  three  to  five 
dollars  worth  more  pretzels  out  of  dry  flour 
than  out  of  that  which  was  damp.  When  he 
made  this  remark  flour  was  selling  for  $10.00 
per  barrel. 

We  can  make  abetter  quality -of  flour  grinding 
from  5i  to  54  bushels  for  the  barrel.  The  flour 
so  made ,  and  which  is  termed  fancy  in  the  mar- 
ket, brings  not  over  $7.00,  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  fancy  southern  and  western  flour 
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sell  readily  at  from  $8.00  to  $9.00  per  barrel. 

I,  myself,  will  give  ten  cents  more  per 
bushel  for  wheat  that  has  beeu  cut  before  it  is 
dead  ripe,  and  as  soon  as  possible  bound  up 
and  shocked  under  well  protected  sheaf-caps, 
that  will  protect  it  from  rain  and  sunshine  ;  and 
which  under  no  circumstances  shall  be  hauled 
to  the  barn  before  the  grain  is  thoroughly  har- 
dened and  the  straw  well  dried.  This  ten 
cents  more  per  bushel  will  amply  compensate 
the  farmer  for  the  extra  labor  he  may  have 
expended  in  the  shocking  of  his  wheat,  and 
for  the  (say  fourteen  days)  longer  time  which 
he  may  be  required  to  delay  with  the  hauling 
of  his  crop  to  the  barn  ;  in  addition  he  will 
gain  at  least  ten  per  cent,  more  wheat  when 
he  comes  to  thresh  it;  and  besides,  he  will,  in 
all  probability,  with  the  same  horse  power 
and  labor,  be  able  to  thresh  in  one  day  much 
more  wheat  that  has  been  thoroughly  dried, 
(as  of  that  the  straw  of  which  is  moist  and 
mouldy),  nor  will  he  at  the  same  time  be  ex- 
posed to  an  unpleasant  dust  and  foul  smell. 

Some  of  our  friends  seem  to  believe  that  the 
decline  in  quality  of  our  flour  is  partly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  decline  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  our  wheat,  and  that  this  is  owing  to  the 
exhaustion  of  certain  elements  of  our  soil, 
such  as  potash  and  silica.  Xew  soil  (say 
they)  contains  all  these  elements,  and  brings 
consequently  better  wheat,  as  for  example, 
California  and  the  Western  States  generally ; 
butit  must  be  observed  that  in  England,  which 
is  a  far  older  country  than  this,  a  much  greater 
yield  of  wheat  is  raised  than  here.  This  assump- 
tion being  well  grounded,  would,  to  my  mind, 
argue  the  inferiority  of  our  Lancaster  county 
agriculture,  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  English  farming, 
but  am  somewhat  acquainted  with  agriculture 
in  Germany,  where,  in  many  sections,  more 
wheat  is  grown  per  acre  than  with  us.  The 
curse  which  the  Almighty  Creator  pronounced 
upon  the  earth  affects  Germany  to  the  same 
extent  as  our  own  country ;  there,  also,  must 
the  farmer  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  This  is  what  gives  the  farmer  in  Ger- 
many, and  probably  also  in  England,  the  ad- 
vantage. In  those  countries,  upon  a  farm  of 
one  hundred  acres,  there  are  usually  five 
workmen  employed  at  an  expense  of  ten  cents 
per  day  each,  which  makes  an  outlay  of  only 
fifty  cents  for  the  labor  of  the  whole  five. 
This  disadvantage  the  Lancaster  county  far- 


mer has  to  overcome,  but  that  he  overcomes 
it,  the  fertile  farms  of  the  garden  county  of 
the  Keystone  furnish  ample  evidence.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  climate  aud  weather  have 
much  to  do  with  the  production  of  good  crops  ; 
yet  most  of  all  depends  upon  the  goodness  of 
the  Ruler  over  all  things. 

Many  of  our  principal  friends  are  sound 
thinkers,  and  yet  but  few  of  them  have  had 
experience  in  reducing  their  thoughts  to  writ- 
ing. "  There  are  a  variety  of  gifts,"  wrote 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  in  associations  such  as 
is  our  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society, 
many  of  these  gifts  are  united.  We  have  an 
entomologist  who  affords  us  information  as 
regards  useful  and  destructive  insects  ;  a  bota- 
nist who  teaches  us  the  virtues  and  peculiari- 
ties of  plants;  a  chemist  who  can  inform  us 
that  a  good  heap  of  stable  manure  contains  all 
the  ingredients  needed  to  render  land  produc- 
tive, and  a  journal  in  which  practical  farmers, 
gardeners,  and  fruit  growers  may  communi- 
cate their  experience. 

I  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  farmers  should  be  ac- 
corded an  opportunity  to  interest  themselves 
for  the  Lancaster  Farmer  ;  be  encouraged 
to  select  as  subjects  of  their  composition  ob- 
servations that  they  may  have  made  on  mat- 
t2rsof  agriculture;  and  aided  in  these  efforts  by 
their  teachers,  a  space  in  The  Farmer  might 
be  reserved  for  their  commuuicatious.  Great 
benefits  would  surely  flow  from  such  a  foun- 
tain. 

Stevens,  Pa.,  June,  1870. 


THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

BY   LEVI  S.  REIST. 

The  wheat  crop  is  harvested ;  the  quality  is 
good;  the  crop  is  between  one-half  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  crop.  The  varieties  were  the 
Mediterranean,  imported  in  1840,  and  the  red, 
picked  out  of  the  old,  in  1859,  and  the  wheat 
imported  in  18GG  from  the  Mediterranean, 
called  sometimes  the  white  chaff  beardy 
wheat,  and  sometimes  Canada  wheat,  and 
the  Early  wheat;  not  because  it  is  early, 
but  because  Mr.  Early,  a  produce  merchant 
on  the  Lebanon  Valley  railroad,  introduced 
the  wheat,  fresh  imported  in  1860-7.  The 
last  variety  has  done  better  than  the  rest.  It 
did  not  lodge  as  much,  was  stiffer  in  the  straw, 
and  has  large  heads  with  full  heavy  grains, 
and  will  be  generally  8own  this  coming  sea- 
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son.  The  farmers  are  busy  plowing  their 
ground  for  wheat,  under  the  belief  that  the 
sooner  the  ground  is  prepared  the  better  for 
raising  wheat.  There  is  mueh  in  taking  time 
by  the  forelock.  Last  year  a  dry  spell  was 
prevailing  during  the  very  time  that  the  far- 
mers should  have  commenced  to  sow  wheat. 
It  was  therefore  with  difficulty  that  they  could 
prepare  their  ground,  and  they  were  necessi- 
tated to  wait  for  a  soaking  rain  before  they 
could  prepare  their  land. 

The  proper  time  to  sow  wheat  ought  to  be  be- 
tween the  10th  and  the  25th  of  September.  I 
observed  fields  this  year,  divided  by  roads  and 
feuces,  where  a  great  difference  could  be  seen 
in  the  wheat  fields,  the  soil  being  nevertheless 
equally  good,  and  yet  one  field  would  yield  from 
3  to  G  bushels  more  from  the  acre  than  the 
other.  The  difference  was  altogether  owing 
to  early  and  late  sowing.  I  observed  that  the 
early  sowed  fields  were  bv  far  the  best  in 
quality,  and  would  yield  much  more  from  the 
acre. 


MULCHING. 


BY  JOHN  G.  KREIDER. 

No  time  should  be  spared  by  fruit  growers 
in  atteuding  to  this  essential  part  of  the  fruit 
grower's  duty.  It  is  so  easy  and  so  useful  in 
increasing  the  productiveness  of  fruit,  that 
fruit  growers  will  find  it  one  of  their  most  ef- 
ficient aids.  No  horticulturist  should  be  spar- 
ing of  time  or  trouble  in  fruit  growing,  if  he 
wishes  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  his 
fruit.  Mulching  draws  moisture  around  the 
roots  and  keeps  down  the  weeds,  and  is  also  a 
protection  against  frost  in  winter,  and  particu- 
larly on  strawberries.  Mulching  gives  a  pro- 
tit  able  return  for  the  care  bestowed.  What  is 
mulching  V  is  a  question  that  has  been  asked. 
Mulching  means  any  sufficient  covering  of  the 
surface  that  will  protect  the  sun  from  drawing 
the  moisture  from  the  ground,  and  also  keep- 
ing the  strawberries  nice  aud  clean,  and  if 
you  will  not  apply  a  top  dressing  of  mulch, 
you  will  find  the  earth  around  your  plants 
very  dry,  which  would  not  be  the  case  with 
mulch  applied.  The  materials  to  be  used  for 
mulching  are  very  various,  but  I  will  name 
some  materials  that  I  have  used. 

1 .  Decaying  leaves,  which  almost  any  person 
can  obtain  in  abundance  in  the  woods.  It 
is  quite  easy  work  to  take  the  team  or  cart 
and  drive  into  the  woods,  and  with  the  hoe, 


rake,  and  shovel,  scrape  them  up  in 
great  abundance  ;  and  they  are  the  very  best 
mulch  of  all,  as  they  act  not  only  as  a  protec- 
tion, but  contain  the  highest  kind  of  fertiliz- 
ing material,  to  be  absorbed  quickly  by  the 
plant. 

2.  Sawdust  can  be  used  for  mulching,  and 
some  fruit  growers  recommend  it  very  highly  ; 
but  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  material  named 
above,  and  those  named  below. 

2.  Tanbark  is  also  used  as  a  material  for 
mulching.  This  is  a  much  better  material  for 
mulching  than  sawdust,  as  the  tannic  acid 
acts  also  as  a  fertilizer. 

4.  Boards  have  already  been  used,  and  may 
to  a  certain  extent  be  recommended ;  but  they 
are  more  costly  than  other  materials  for 
mulching. 

5.  Salt  hay  is  also  used  as  a  material  for 
mulching,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  tried  it,  yet  I 
presume  it  would  be  a  valuable  material  where 
it  can  be  had. 

6.  Straw  is  also  a  very  good  material  for 
mulching,  but  rye  straw,  I  believe,  is  the  best. 

Mulch  may  be  applied  with  great  advan- 
tage any  time  in  the  summer. 

« ■ 

WEALTH   IN  PRODUCE  OF   LANCAS- 
TER COUNTY. 

BY  LEVI   S.  REIST. 

The  census  will  soon  be  taken  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  statistics  of  the  county  will 
soon  show  a  great  increase  during  the  last  ten 
years.  The  tobacco  crop  alone  will  make  a 
heavy  item,  and  will  add  more  to  the  wealth  of 
the  county  than  any  other  article  produced 
from  the  soil.  From  $100  to  $2,000  worth  of 
tobacco  have  been  sold  from  one  place,  and 
the  money  brought  from  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  while  very  little  money  is 
spent  for  tobacco ;  aud  what  is  spent  is  re- 
ceived and  kept  in  the  county. 

Wheat  is  the  next  best  article  of  culture. 
It  brings  considerable  money  into  the  couuty, 
but  our  large  population  consumes  a  great 
deal,  which  does  not  materially  add  wealth. 
Corn  comes  in  next  to  wheat;  then  comes 
oats.  The  hay  crop  is  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars, but  it  brings  very  little  money  into  the 
county  from  other  places.  Stock  raising,  as  a 
general  thing,  is  not  considered  very  profit- 
able, yet  it  adds  more  to  the  wealth  of  the 
county  than  we  would  at  first  thought  sup- 
pose." Stcck  growing  can  by  no  means  be 
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overlooked,  when  cows  sell  in  the  eastern 
counties  at  from  $40  to  $70,  our  home-raised 
steers  from  $8  to  $10  a  hundred,  our  horses 
from  $100  to  $300  apiece,  and  pork  12  cents  a 
pound,  to  which  add  butter,  eggs  and  poultry, 
which  are  daily  sent  to  our  eastern  cities. 
Tobacco  takes  the  lend  in  bringing  wealth  to 
the  county.  It  is  said  it  impoverishes  the  soil 
more  than  any  other  article  cultivated.  It 
does  not  take  more  strength  from  the  soil  than 
Indian  corn.  The  only  fault  is  that  it  returns 
nothing  to  the  soil  to  make  manure.  The  to- 
bacco at  this  time  promises  an  ample  crop,  and 
if  the  season  should  continue  favorable,  the 
yield  will  in  all  probability  be  greater  than 
we  have  had  for  years. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

GATHERING  FRUIT. 

BY  JOHN    G.   KREIDER. 

Gathering  fruit  is  to  be  done  very  carefully, 
both  in  picking,  sorting,  packing,  and  hand- 
ling ;  and  if  all  is  carefully  done,  the  large 
berries,  sorted  from  the  small  ones,  they  will 
bring  a  much  higher  price  on  an  average 
than  if  left  altogether.  Always  be  careful  to 
gather  themin  dry  weather,  and  none  should  be 
picked  when  the  dew  is  on  the  fruit.  Straw- 
berries if  picked  carefully,  with  half  or  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  of  the  stem  attached  to  each 
berry,  and  laid  carefully  into  the  basket,  will 
carry  better,  and  will  sell  for  a  higher  price 
than  when  pulled  hap-hazard,  some  with  hulls 
and  stems  on,  and  some  with  them  off.  Again , 
if  they  are  gathered  when  they  are  perfectly 
dry,  they  will  keep  longer  and  retain  a  better 
flavor,  than  if  gathered  when  wet.  A  little 
water  on  the  fruit  hastens  their  decay,  but  it 


rapidly  destroys  the  flavor  of  many  delicate , 
soft  varieties.  After  being  gathered  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  out  in  the 
sun.  With  many  varieties  it  takes  but  little 
exposure  (o  the  hot  sun  to  destroy  their 
brightness  of  color.  A  shed  should  be  erected 
in  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  then  the  pickers 
can  carry  them  to  the  shed  to  be  packed  and 
sorted  ;  and  each  picker  should  be  furnished 
with  a  stand  holding  ten  to  twelve  baskets, 
and  when  they  are  filled  they  are  then  con- 
veyed to  a  tent.  In  picking,  the  picker  should 
never  be  allowed  to  pick  until  he  has  a  hand 
full,  he  should  never  be  allowed  to  take  more 
than  two  or  four  at  a  time.  Next,  what  kind 
of  basket  should  be  procured  ?  There  are  bas- 
kets by  the  dozen,  of  various  patterns,  but 
from  my  own  knowledge  I  can  recommend  the 
American  basket  as  a  very  good  one.  There 
is  the  free  fruit  box,  manufactured  by  the 
Free  Fruit  Box  Company;  also,  the  free 
fruit  box,  manufactured  by  John  B.  Erb,  a 
member  of  our  society;  the  Beechers  Veneer 
fruit  basket,  manufactured  by  the  Beecher 
Basket  Company,  Westville,  Conn.  The 
above  boxes  and  baskets  I  deem  sufficient  for 
all  purposes. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


THE  EXTERMINATION  OF  THE  CUR- 
CULIO  POSSIBLE. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  "curculio"— that  aich-enemy  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  stone-fruit — that  anything 
more,  unless  it  evolved  some  reliable  remedy 
against  its  further  depredations,  would  almost 
seem  superfluous.  It  appears,  however,  that 
several  members  of  the  "St.  Joseph  Fruit- 
Grower's  Association"  (Mo.)  have  been  ex- 
perimenting on  the  destruction  of  the  curculio 
with  a  success  that  must  be  encouraging  to 
others,  since  they  admonish  their  brother 
fruit-growers  not  to  lose  "  a  single  day,  for 
with  united  action  500,000  curculios  may  be 
killed  in  a  single  day."  The  American  Ento- 
mologist for  June,  1870,  contains  a  five  column 
article  on  the  subject,  and  although  it  may  be 
too  late  in  the  season  to  make  an  effective 
trial  the  present  year,  yet  if  the  remedy  is  of 
half  the  value  claimed  for  it,  it  will  do  no 
harm,  and  may  do  some  good,  to  make  a  record 
of  it  at  the  present  time,  especially  since  the 
foe  is  such  a  formidable  one,  and  the  injuries 
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which  fruits  sustain  from  it  are  so  great  and 
so  aggravating.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
a  detail  of  the  article  on  this  occasion,  and 
therefore  our  readers  must  he  satisfied  hy  a 
mere  abstract  of  the  leading  points  connected 
with  the  subject.  It  appears  that  Messrs. 
Ransom,  Whittlesey  and  Bonelle  had,  in  live 
hours,  destroyed  upwards  of  5,000  of  these 
insect  depredators  in  a  portion  of  three  small 
orchards ;  and  the  argument  is,  that  others 
may  do  likewise,  provided  they  used  the  same 
means,  possess  the  same  intelligence,  and  war 
with  the  same  perseverence,  until  the  much-de- 
sired end  is  accomplished.  The  process  seems 
to  be  merely  a  clearing  away  of  all  the  grass, 
weeds,  and  whatever  else  may  be  under  the 
trees,  to  make  the  earth  smooth  and  clean 
under  the  trees  as  far  as  the  branches  extend  ; 
and  to  set  traps,  in  the  form  of  small  pieces  of 
board,  stone,  chips,  or  anything  else  that  may 
serve  as  a  shelter  for  these  noxious  insects.  The 
theorj'  is,  that  the  corculios  collect  under  these 
traps  at  night  or  during  the  day,  especially  if 
the  weather  be  a  little  cool,  and  are  thus  easily 
captured  and  destroyed,  for  the  curculios  only 
come  forth  and  fly  to  the  trees  to  sting  the 
fruit  when  the  sun  is  very  warm. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  our  own  early  ex- 
perience is  somewhat  in  harmony  with  this 
idea,  so  far  as  it  goes, although  it  was  only  in- 
cidental, and  without  thinking  of  the  subject, 
in  relation  to  its  ultimate  utility  as  a  remedy. 
The  first  specimens  of  the  curculio  we  ever 
saw  we  obtained  from  under  a  large  fiat  stone. 
in  an  orchard,  on  a  sunny  hill-side,  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  March,  1842.  The 
weather  was  unusually  warm  for  the  season, 
and  insects  of  different  species  became  active 
very  early.  We  have  also  found  them  under 
shelter,  at  other  times  and  places,  and  on 
one  occasion,  as  late  as  November.  These 
facts  evince  that  the  curculio  is  a  hybernating 
insect,  and  that  it  may  be  found  sheltered 
under  a  proper  cover  both  early  and  late  in 
the  season.  This  does  not  militate  against 
the  fact  that  the  last  brood  of  the  season — if 
such  is  a  fact — may  remain  in  the  ground, 
in  its  pupa  state,  or  may  go  into  the  ground 
in  its  perfect  state,  and  be  invited  forth  at  any 
time,  when  there  is  a  sufficient  vitalizing  heat 
to  reanimate  it. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  circumstances,  it 
seems  to  us  very  clear  that  a  s-uccessful  war- 
fare  might  be   waged  against    the  cuiculio 


with  the  proper  determination,  patience,  and 
perseverence  to  back  it  up. 

Firstly,  from  an  early  period  in  the  spring 
we  would  suggest  the  proper  preparation  of 
the  surface  under  the  trees,  and  the  laying 
down  of  traps,  with  their  frequent  examina- 
tions. 

Secondly,  the  jarring  of  the  trees,  from 
the  time  they  are  in  bloom,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  it,  as  long  as  any  curculios  are  dis- 
loged. 

Thirdly,  the  gathering  of  all  the  fallen 
fruit,  two  or  three  times  a  day — at  least  not 
less  than  once  a  day— so  long  as  any  fruit 
continues  to  fall.  Of  course  we  need  not  in- 
struct our  readers  what  to  do  with  the  insects 
after  they  are  captured,  or  with  the  fruit 
after  it  is  gathered,  for  their  object  in  secur- 
ing these  is  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
them.  Perhaps  their  immersion  in  boiling 
water  would  accomplish  this  end  as  effectual- 
ly as  by  any  other  means.  If  fruit  growers 
deem  these  measures  too  laborious,  why  then, 
of  course,  we  must  be  content  to  tolerate  this 
pest  of  the  fruit  crop  until  some  happy  com- 
bination in  the  economy  of  nature  shall  su- 
pervene, and  the  curculio  die  out,  or  disapaear 
without  the  intervention  of  human  aids  or 
remedies.  R. 


BOTANY. 


WEEDS  RUN  TO  SEED. 

Having  written  a  number  of  articles  on 
"  weeds,1'  it  occurred  to  me  to  appeal  to  Web- 
ster's Unabridged,  to  find  the  definition  for 
"  weeds."  I  find  it  has  no  definite  application 
to  any  particular  plant  or  species  of  plant; 
"  but  whatever  plants  grow  among  corn,  grass, 
or  iu  hedges,  and  which  are  either  of  no  use 
to  man  or  injurious  to  crops,  are  denominated 
weeds."  Then  the  American  Cyclopedia  de- 
votes seventeen  pages  to  the  enumeration  of 
plants  considered  weeds,  in  one  place  or  the 
other.  We  find  among  the  exotic  weeds  some 
of  our  choice  ornaments  of  the  flower  garden. 
So,  some  of  our  weeds  are  cultivated  in 
Europe  ;  others  have  valuable  medicinal  quali- 
ties. As  there  is  no  plant  absolutely  useless 
— even  to  man,  directly  or  indirectly,  since 
although  goose-grass  may  be  voted  a  weed  or 
nuisance  in  the  kitchen  garden  by  us — the 
goose  on  that  question  would  give  a  different 
vote.    Whether  my  readers  agree  with  me  on 
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the  "goose"  or  not,  I  find  I  have  run  seedy 
on  the  weed  question,  and  feel  like  making  a 
change.  True,  the  word  "weeds"  might  be 
devoted  to  the  mourning  habilaments  of  the 
widow,  and  afford  a  chapter.  Clothing  also 
becomes  "  seedy,"  so  I  shall  not  avail  myself 
of  that  dodge;  nevertheless,  as  your  monthly 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  agricultur- 
ist, horticulturist  and  general  reader,  I  shall 
strive  to  find  something  useful  or  pleasant. 
This  article  may  be  excused,  having  concluded 
to  conclude  my  series  on  "  weeds,"  so  as  not 
to  confine  me  to  any  special  subject.  Still  I 
love  the  country  and  rural  scenes,  and  the 
fresh  green  fields  and  shady  places,  especially 
during  the  "  heated  term  ;"  and  go  forth  once 
in  a  while  with  the 

"  Poor  drudge  of  the  city, 
How  happy  he  feels, 
With  burrs  on  his  legs 
And  grass  at  his  heels. 
No  dodger  behind 
His  bannanas  to  share, 
Mo  constable  grumbling, 
'  You  cannot  go  there."  ' 

Yes,  sir,  friend  editor,  you  shall  hear  from 
me  semi-occasionally,  if  not  oftener,  since  I 
read  considerable  and  often  feel  like  ventilat- 
ing and  circulating  the  thoughts  or  facts  afloat, 
and  of  course  shall  make  no  objection  if  some 
of  my  expressions  are  objected  to ;  but  if  the 
types*  make  me  say  one  thing,  when  I  say 
another,  as  happens  sometimes,  I  may  ap- 
peal, as  ever.  J.  S. 

*  In  my  article  on  "wheat,"  the  word  "flaccid"  is 
printed  "  placid,"  and  the  word  "friable"  reads  "plia- 
ble," giving  a  different  meaning. 

VETERINARY. 

Editors  of  Farmer,  :  In  my  last  article  I 
treated  upon  the  flat  foot,  but  not  in  full.  I 
informed  your  readers  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  shoe  should  be  made  ;  and  now,  as  the 
reader  can  see  in  the  last  number  that  I  re- 
commend the  broad  shoe  to  cover  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  to  a  breadth  at  the  toe  of  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  inches,  gradually  narrowing 
toward  the  heel,  and  also  for  the  smith  to  set 
the  shoe  to  extend  from  a  half  to  one  inch 
over  the  heel,  in  order  to  take  the  pressure 
oft*  the  heel,  for  the  heel  of  a  horse  that  is  fiat 
in  the  front  never  grows  straight  up  in  the 
heel,  but  always  grows  lengthy  towards  the 
toe.  Sometimes  the  shell  is,  as  I  have  seen, 
from  one  to  two  inches  thick  at  the  toe,  that 
the  smith  can  set  the  shoe  back  and  rasp  the 
insensible  part  of  the  foot  to  the  shoe,  as  I 


have  recommended,  for  a  horse  with  a  foot  of 
this  kind.  I  will  also  say  again,  the  smith 
should  put  under  the  shoe  a  piece  of  leather, 
covering  the  whole  foot,  and  after  the  shoe  is 
on  and  finished,  it  should  be  stuffed  with  a 
preparation  of  tar  and  cotton.  The  way  to  do 
this  is  to  take  a  stick  and  pry  the  leather  up, 
by  running  it  between  the  frog  and  the  leather; 
then  you  can  pour  your  tar  in  and  have  ready 
some  tow  or  cotton  and  push  it  in,  which  will 
lake  the  tar  with  it  to  the  part  of  the  sole  be- 
low or  to  the  point  of  the  frog,  and  contiuue  this 
until  you  have  the  sole  of  the  foot  filled,  and 
you  will,  before  long,  preceive  that  your 
horse,  or  the  horse  with  a  flat  foot,  will,  in- 
stead of  crouching  and  mincing  along,  move 
as  free  as  if  nothing  ever  had  been  wrong  Avith 
him  in  the  least.  But  this  treatment  must  be 
continued  for  six  or  eight  months,  in  order  that 
the  sole  and  shell  may  become  as  it  was — com- 
pact or  more  of  a  uniform  shape  than  it  was 
before  the  foregoing  treatment  was  ap- 
plied. Again,  I  will  state  in  conclusion,  upon 
the  subject  matter  of  the  horse  with  flat  feet, 
that  the  smith  always  should  mind  and  not 
touch  the  heel  with  either  the  butteris  or  knife? 
but  should  remember  and  clean  out  the  sole 
of  the  foot  well,  never  touching  the  shell,  and 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  this  rule,  any  flat- 
footed  horse  can  be  made  to  travel  and  do  as 
much  labor  as  any  other  horse.  In  my  next 
I  will  give  you  a  full  description  of  the  horse 
with  pumice  foot,  showing  how  it  originates 
and  what  care  should  be  taken  in  order  to 
have  a  horse  shod  so  that  he  may  travel  right. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


BY   F.   P.    LEFEVRE. 


Of  what  use  is  a  Farmers'  Club,  and  how 
shall  I  form  one,  is  the  question  which  arises 
to  many  who  dream  in  such  matters,  but  who 
do  not  investigate  or  take  action,  and  even  to 
many  who  would  gladlv  be  active  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  club,  but  as  yet  sees  the  path  dimly 
before  him.  If  we  can  from  a  little  lantern 
throw  out  a  ray  of  light,  we  shall  gladly  make 
the  attempt. 

The  first  and  most  important  advantage  of 
a  club  is  in  promoting  sociability.  Why  do 
farmers'  sons  and  others  shun  the  life  of  a  far- 
mer ?    Not  because  of  hard  work,  for  the  tax 
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on  mind  and  strength  is  more  severe  in  many 
other  occupations,  and  especially  on  the  mind 
in  professional  life.  It  is  hecause  of  the  com- 
paratively hermit-like  existence  of  a  farmer, 
and,  therefore,  a  lack  of  incitement  to  the 
use  of  his  mind.  At  the  close  of  day  the 
tradesman  or  professional  man  in  town  can 
meet  and  chat  with  others  on  questions  of 
the  day,  or  on  matters  where  mutual  sympathy 
is  exchanged.  Evening  comes  to  the  tired 
and  jaded  farmer,  and  finds  him  alone,  with  no 
cheer  of  conversation  to  enliven  him.  He 
can  sit  on  the  top  rail  of  his  post  fence,  or  tilt 
hack  on  his  chair  while  sitting  for  a  few  mo- 
ments hefore  going  to  bed,  on  his  porch,  and 
say  truly : 

"O  Solitude  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  s-een  in  thy  face." 

How  shall  this  kind  of  life  be  induced  to 
change  its  current  and  flow  into  a  broader  and 
nobler  channel  ?  By  awakening  the  mind  to 
investigation  and  study,  by  placing  before  it 
an  object  demanding  attention. 

If  you  wish  a  change  in  your  condition,  try 
the  effect  of  an  active  Farmers'  Club.  Don't 
think  it  necessary  to  have  a  large  member- 
ship, nor  let  the  bugbear  of  making  a  consti- 
tution deter  you.  Go  around  in  your  neigh- 
borhood and  ask  twelve — yes,  six  farmers  will 
do  to  begirt  with — to  meet  at  your  farm.  Tell 
them  to  bring  specimens  of  seed  vegetables  or 
fruit  to  exhibit  and  give  some  account  of. 

Once  a  month  is  often  enough,  and  a  Satur- 
day afternoon  a  very  convenient  time  to  meet. 

When  you  have  met  at  the  place  appointed. 
Mr.  A.  may  begin  and  give  some  account  of 
what  he  exhibits,  or  if  he  exhibits  nothing,  re- 
late his  method  of  cultivating  a  certain  crop. 
Mr.  B.  can  follow,  and  before  the  meeting  is 
over  you  will  say,  that  with  the  show  of  the 
specimens  on  the  table,  and  the  pleasant  chat 
on  farm  topics,  that  you  have  enjoyed  an  in- 
structive and  pleasant  afternoon.  Before  you 
separate,  agree  on  a  subject  for  your  next 
meeting,  and  where  the  next  meeting  should 
be  held.  It  is  best  to  meet  at  each  other's 
farms. 

Now  comes  an  interesting  part  of  the  meet- 
ing— sitting  down  to  supper,  where  you  will 
have  a  running  conversation  on  many  sub- 
jects. Don't  make  a  great  fuss  about  prepar- 
ing supper.  Have  nothing  more  than  chipped 
beef  or  boiled  ham,  or  roast  beef  cut  down 
cold  ;  have  nothiug  warm  except  tea  or  coffee. 
Remember  that  you  don't  meet  to  eat,  but  to" 


receive  instruction,  one  from  the  other.  If 
you  leave  off  the  huge  work  of  a  big  supper, 
the  club  will  not  be  a  burden  to  the  ladies, 
and  an  opportnuity  will  be  given  for  your 
wives  and  daughters,  as  well  as  the  sons,  to  be 
present  at  your  meetings  and  receive  instruc- 
tion. 

About  twelve  members  are  amply  sufficient 
for  an  active  club  ;  if  you  have  more,  it  be- 
comes unwieldly.  We  want  many  and  not 
large  clubs.  • 

You  will  find  the  mind  awakening  to  thought 
and  observation  more  and  more  as  the  club 
advances.  You  will  begin  to  read  such  works 
that  explain  the  reason  why,  as  "  How  crops 
grow,"  and  "How  crops  feed,"  by  Johnson, 
and  other  able  works  by  agricultural  chemists. 
You  will  make  experiments  with  different 
kinds  of  corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes;  you  will 
observe  the  different  kinds  of  insects  that  prey 
on  various  plants. 

The  spirit  of  approbation  will  incite  each  of 
you  to  have  your  yards  looking  neat,  the  barns 
and  out-buildings  white-washed,  the  fences  in 
repair,  the  stock  well  cared  for  and  in  good 
condition. 

With  the  experience  of  a  few  months,  you 
will  consider  a  Farmers'  Club  a  sood  thing. 


LIGHTNING  RODS. 


Messrs.  Editors  :— The  pamphlet  of  Prof. 
John  Wise,  recently  published,  in  which  the 
author  tries  to  prove  that  lightning  rods  are 
no  protection  to  buildings,  is  not  supported 
in  its  theory  by  anything  reliable  or  tangible. 
The  importance  of  lightning  rods  in  the  pop- 
ular as  well  as  scientific  estimation  is  too 
great  to  be  abandoned  or  laid  aside  upon 
what  is  mere  abstract  theory.  Nothing  but 
experience,  the  result  of  observation,  is  really 
of  any  use  in  the  settlement  of  questions  con- 
cerning which  there  is  so  little  positive  knowl- 
edge. Benjamin  Franklin  did  not  positively 
say  that  rods  protect  buildings,  but  his  discov- 
ery of  the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  use  of  rods.  It  is 
known  that  metallic  bodies  are  good  conduc- 
tors of  electricity,  and  the  inference  would 
naturally  be  that  therefore  metallic  bodies 
would  conduct  lightning.  But  this  question 
can  only  be  settled  by  observations  upon  phe- 
nomena produced  by  the  subtle  fluid.  I  will 
cite  one  instance,  which  is  as  far  as  it  goe9  in 
favor  of  rods. 
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In  1858  the  Blue  Ball  tavern  house,  situated 
iu  Earl  township,  Lancaster  county,  was 
struck  by  lightning.  It  was  then  occupied  by 
William  Colemau.  There  was  an  old  rusty  iron 
rod  at  the  east  end  of  the  house,  projecting 
above  the  comb  of  the  roof  about  two  feet- 
The  rod  was  fastened  with  staples,  and  passed 
through  non-conductors  in  the  staples,  from 
the  top  down.  At  the  fourth  staple  the  non- 
conducting guard  was  missing.  The  current 
left  the  r«d  at  that  point,  following  the  staple 
on  a  line  with  the  ceiling  of  the  second  story, 
perforated  a  hole  through  the  side  of  the 
house,  about  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
tore  some  of  the  plastering  loose  at  the  ceil- 
ing, and  passed  out  at  a  window  opening  in 
front  of  the  house  upon  a  porch  roof  ;  passed 
down  the  roof  to  the  eave,  and  down  a  porch 
post  partly,  and  partly  down  a  Lombardy 
poplar  tree  standing  less  than  a  foot  from  the 
eave  of  the  roof,  and  about  eight  feet  from 
the  porch  post. 

The  house  at  the  time  was  surrounded  in 
part  with  Lombardy  poplar  trees.  A  tree  at 
least  twenty-live  feet  higher  than  the  house 
stood  within  ten  feet  from  the  lightning  rod. 
This  case  would  support  the  use  of  rods  as 
good  protectors,  if  put  up  upon  the  old  plan : 
a  common  iron  rod  passed  through  non-con- 
ductors in  staples  by  which  it  is  fastened  to 
the  building.  It  would  also  show  that  trees 
are  not  near  so  good  protectors  as  metallic 
rods,  and  that  Mr.  Wise's  theory  of  raising 
a  rod  so  very  high  above  the  building,  at 
enormous  cost,  is  all  nonsense.  In  this  case 
the  high  tree  along  side  did  not  interfere  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  metallic  rods.  There 
seems  to  be  a  singular  want  of  attested  cases 
to  show  anything  one  way  or  the  other.  So  far 
as  these  few  cases  exist  they  are  uniformly  in 
in  favor  of  rods.  East  Lampeter. 


Messrs.  Editors:  In  reviewing  the  article 
on  ''Wheat  Culture,"  which  we  have  found 
tilled  with  many  good  suggestions  and  remarks, 
we  must  admit  we  yet  remain  in  a  very  criti- 
cal position  concerning  the  application  of 
manures.  Your  correspondent  tells  us  "Ani- 
mal manure  contains  the  greatest  amount  of 
nitrogen,  yet  fresh  barn-yard  manure  applied 
directly  to  the  wheat  crop  is  objectionable, 
not  only  from  its  containing  many  foreign 
seeds,  but  from  its  tendency  lo  excite  a  rapid 
growth  of  weak  straw,  thus  causing  both  the 
grain    to    lodge    and    subjecting  it  to  rust.'' 


Again  a  little  further  on  he  says,  "  But  bear 
in  mind  that  the  richer  in  nitrogen  the  manure 
we  apply,  the  richer  the  gluten  and  albumen." 
Now,  as  these  constituents  cause  wheat  to 
be  so  much  superior  to  any  other  of  the  cereal 
grains  for  making  bread,we  may  we  think  justly 
except  his  last  warning,  as  straw  is  straw  to 
the  farmer,  and  wheat  is  money.  Then  further 
on  still  he  remarks:  "Then  remember,  also, 
that  an  excess  of  nitrogen  and  a  deficiency  of 
other  requisites  will  not,  therefore,  prevent  a 
failure.  The  stems  to  give  proper  rigid  sup- 
port for  the  heads  must  not  be  overlooked, 
and  to  the  silicates  which  abounds  in  so 
large  a  per  cent,  in  the  ash  we  are  to  look 
too  for  this."  This  may  be  true,  but  some 
theorists  contend  that  the  stiffness  depends  on 
woody  fiber;  we  will  not  forget,  however,  that 
some  woods  abound  also  very  plentifully  in 
silicates,  as  wormwood,  &c.  If  your  corre- 
spondent on  "  the  wheat  crop  "  be  right,  it  is 
a  fact  beyond  doubt  that  it  requires  silicates, 
as  all  grasses  require  them ;  but  we  find  it 
most  abundantly  in  the  ash  of  the  meadow 
grass,  from  the  fact  that  by  the  irrigation  of 
the  meadows  it  is  conveyed  to  the  soil  or 
rendered  soluble  ;  the  amount  of  silicates  re- 
moved from  a  meadow  in  the  form  of  hay,  is 
more  than  we  for  a  moment  would  think. 
The  analysis  of  American  wheat  is  as  follows  : 
albumenoides,  14.6;  starch,  59.7;  gum  and 
sugar,  7.2;  fat,  1.2;  bran  and  crude  fiber,  1. 
7;  ashl.G;  water,  14;  (Boussingault).  Van- 
quelin  obtained  as  an  average  product  from 
eight  varieties  of  flour,  10.25  of  water,  10.80 
of  gluten;  (including  coagulated  albumen);  68.- 
08  of  starch;  5.61  of  sugar,  and  4.11  of  gum. 
The  ash  of  wheat,  which  is  only  about  0.15 
per  cent.,  contains  superphosphates  of  soda, 
lime  and  magnesia,  (Henry).  From  this  we 
see  your  correspondent  is  correct  as  regards 
this  want  of  nitrogen  ;  for  nitrogen  is  found 
in  all  except  the  ash  and  water,  the  gum  of 
wheat  differs  with  ordinary  gum  as  it  contains 
nitrogen  and  does  not  yield  mucic  acid  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid.  But  as  wheat  is  money 
and  straw  is  straw,  can  we  not  discover  some 
method  by  which  both  grain  and  stalk  can  be 
supplied  with  the  requisite  pabulum.  Your 
correspondent  tells  us  "he  is  satisfied  that  in 
many  instances  a  top  dressing  for  wheat  in 
mellow  soil  rich  in  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter, put  on,  made  of  a  combination  of  common 
flint  stones,  heated  like  in  burning  lime  to  a 
full  red  heat,  then  suddenly  chilling  it  with 
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cold  water,  which  makes  it  pliable,  and  by 
crushing  it  and  mixing  it  with  lime  and  salt, 
&c."  We  are  satisfied  he  will  not  have  one 
particle  of  silicic  acid.  Flint  owes  its  black 
color  apparently  to  organic  matter.  When  it  is 
heated  in  a  current  of  air  to  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, it  yields  white  amorphous  silicic  acid 
nearly  pure,  with  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron 
which  is  often  found  in  flint.  So  he  "by  heat- 
ing in  a  lime  kiln"  drives  off  all  the  silicic  acid 
uuless  he  would  heat  it  in  a  retort  and  convey 
the  heated  acid  to  a  solution  of  some  alkali. 
He  is  not  enriching  silicates,  but  burnt  organic 
matter  &c.,  that  constitutes  the  stone,  which  is 
entirely  worthless.  As  we  have  seen,  wheat 
wants  nitrogen  in  abundance,  and  animal 
manure  should  not  be  used.  We  may  fiud  it 
by  manuring  it  with  green  clover,  which 
abounds  very  plentifully  in  the  same.  As  the 
straw  needs  silicates  we  might  use  the  meadow 
hay,  as  there  are  some  who  think  for  hay  they 
will  not  pay,  or  we  might  use  the  equisetacece. 
The  reeds,  and  species  of  cane,  for  example, 
which  contain  such  large  quantities  of  silicious 
earths  or  silicate  of  potassa ;  or  again,  we  might 
take  very  pure,  sharp  large-grained  sand,  and 
lime  make  a  paste  or  mortar  and  stir  it  fre- 
quently to  let  it  have  the  advantage  of  the 
carbonic  acid  which  it  will  absorb,  causing  a 
layer  of  silicate  of  lime  to  envelope  each 
grain  of  sand.  E.  D.  Wilkins. 


POINTS  OF  A  GOOD  HOG. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  group  together  what  is 
deemed  desirable  under  this  head.  No  one 
should  be  led  away  by  mere  name  in  his  selec- 
tion of  a  hog.  It  may  be  called  Berkshire  or  a 
Suffolk,  or  any  other  breed  most  in  estimation, 
and  yet,  in  reality,  possess  none  of  this  valuable 
blood.  The  only  sure  way  to  avoid  imposition, 
is  to  make  name  always  secondary  to  points.  If 
a  hog  is  found  possessing  such  points  of  form  as 
are  calculated  to  ensure  early  maturity,  and  fa- 
cility of  taking  on  flesh,  one  needs  to  care  but 
little  by  what  name  he  is  called;  since  no  mere 
name  can  bestow  value  upon  an  animal  deficient 
in  all  the  qualities  already  indicated. 

The  true  Berkshire — that  possessing  a  dash  of 
the  Chinese  and  Neapolitan  varieties — comes, 
perhaps,  nearer  to  the  desired  standard  than  any 
other. 

The  chief  points  which  characterize  such 
a  hog  are  the  following :  In  the  first  place 
sufficient  depth  of  carcass,  and  such  an  elonga- 


tion of*  body  as  will  insure  a  sufficient  lateral 
expansion.  The  loin  and  breast  should  be  broad. 
The  breadth  of  the  former  denotes  good  room  for 
the  play  of  the  lungs,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  free 
and  healthy  circulation,  essential  to  the  thriving 
or  fattening  of  any  animal.  The  bone  should  be 
small  and  the  joints  fine— lathing  is  more  indica- 
tive of  high  breeding  than  this;  and  the  legs  should 
be  no  longer  than,  when  fully  fat,  would  just  pre- 
vent the  animal's  belly  from  trailing  upon  the 
ground.  The  leg  is  the  least  profitable  portion 
of  the  hog,  and  no  more  of  it  is  required  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  rest. 
The  feet  should  be  firm  and  sound;  the  toes 
should  lie  well  together,  and  press  straightly 
upon  the  ground ;  the  claws,  also,  should  be  even, 
upright  and  healthy. 

The  form  of  the  head  is  sometimes  deemed  of 
little  or  no  consequence,  it  being  generally,  per- 
haps, supposed  that  a  good  hog  may  have  an 
ugly  head ;  but  the  head  of  all  animals  is  one  of 
the  very  principal  points  in  which  pure  or  im- 
pure breeding  will  be  most  obviously  indicated. 
A  high-bred  animal  will  invariably  be  found  to 
arrive  more  speedily  at  maturity,  to  take  flesh 
more  easily,  and  at  an  earlier  period,  and  alto- 
gether to  turn  out  more  profitably  than  one  of 
questionable  or  impure  stock.  Such  being  tin- 
case,  the  head  of  the  hog  is  a  point  by  no  means 
to  be  overlooked.  The  description  of  head  most 
likely  to  promise — or  rather,  to  be  the  accom- 
paniment of  high  breeding,  is  one  not  carrying 
heavy  bones,  not  too  flat  on  the  forehead,  or  pos- 
sessing a  snout  too  elongated;  the  snout  should 
be  short,  and  the  forehead  rather  convex,  curv- 
ing upward;  and  the  ear,  while  pendulous, 
should  incline  somewhat  forward,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  light  and  thin.  The  carriage  of 
the  pig  should  also  be  noticed.  If  this  be  dull, 
heavv,  and  dejected,  one  may  reasonably  sus- 
pect ill  health,  if  not  some  concealed  disorder 
actually  existing,  or  just  about  to  break  forth; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  more  unfavorable  symp- 
tom than  a  hung-down,  slouching  head.  Of 
course  a  fat  hog  for  slaughter,  and  a  sow  heavy 
with  young,  have  not  much  sprightliness  of  de- 
portment. 

Color  is,  likewise,  not  to  be  disregarded. 
Those  colors  are  preferable  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  most  esteemed  breeds.  If  the  hair  is 
scant,  black  is  desirable,  as  denoting  connection 
with  the  Neapolitan ;  if  too  bare  of  hair,  a  too 
intimate  alliance  with  that  variety  may  be  ap- 
prehended, and  a  consequent  want  of  hardihood, 
which — however  unimportant,  if  pork  be  the  ob- 
ject—renders such  animals  a  hazardous  specula- 
tion for  stock  purposes,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme susceptibility  of  cold,  and  consequent  lia- 
bility to  disease.  If  white  and  too  small,  they 
are  valuable  as  exhibiting  connection  with  the 
Chinese.  If  light,  or  sandy,  or  red  with  black 
marks,  the  favorite  Berkshire  is  detected ;  and 
so  on,  with  every  possible  variety  of  hue  — 
Southern  Cultivator. 
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VISIT  TO  FRUIT  FARM  OF  HENRY  M. 
ENGLE,  ESQ. 

On  Monday,  July  18th,  although  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  about  95°,  the  junior  editor 
of  this  journal  made  his  way  to  the  fruit  farm 
of  Henry  M.  Engle,  near  Marietta,  with  the 
design  of  bestowing  upon  it  a  thorough  recon- 
noitre. This  he  had  determined  for  some  time 
upon  doing,  and,  although  the  day  was  melt- 
ingly  hot,  yet  it  had  been  designated  for  some 
days  in  his  own  mind  as  that  upon  which  the 
visit  should  be  made.  A  visit  to  this  farm  is 
one  of  the  pleasures  that  every  fruit  grower  or 
lover  even  of  fruit  in  the  country,  should  afford 
himself,  if  he  is  at  all  desirous  of  seeing  a  full 
pauoramic  view  of  the  whole  science  unfolded 
to  his  vision  in  a  single  day.  Mr.  Engle,  as  it 
is  well  known,  has  for  a  number  of  years  be- 
stowed his  principal  attention  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  fruit  growing  and  horticulture  in  its 
various  departments,  and  we  believe  the  sci- 
ence is  nowhere  reduced  to  more  complete 
perfection  than  under  his  supervision.  With 
Mr.  Engle  we  spent  the  afternoon  in  survey- 
ing the  various  objects  of  his  attention. 

His  farm  (with  the  exception  of  about  25 
acres,  which  he  has  in  vegetables,  fruits  and 
nursery),  is  worked  in  the  various  agricultural 
crops  by  his  tenant,  and  his  principal  personal 
attention  is  engaged  in  his  fruit  farm  and  nur- 
sery. We  first  entered  the  dwarf  pear  orchard 
of  five  acres,  which  was  a  sight  indeed.  Here 
grow  2,000  pear  trees,  the  larger  part  of  which 
were  well  loaded  with  fruit,  and  so  full  that 
the  proprietor  devotes  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
m  thinning  it  so  as  to  prevent  exhaustion  to  the 
trees,  and  also  to  induce  a  greater  perfection 


in  the  fruit.  It  is  unknown  as  yet  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  that  he  may  gather  in  this  orch- 
ard. Here  you  find  the  leading  varieties  of 
pears  ;  the  Bartlett,  Howell,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Buffum,  Louisa  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Vicar  Of 
Winkfield,  Beurre  Claiegeau,  Brandywine, 
Urbaniste,  Rostiezer,  Lawrence,  Beurre  d'- 
Anjou,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Sheldon, 
Beurre  Diehl,  Beurre  Superfine,  Sekel,  Flem- 
ish Beauty,  Nova  Poiteau,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Kirtland,  Kingsenning,  and  many  others.  The 
first  ten  of  the  above-named  varieties  of  pears. 
Mr.  Engle  says,  are  doing  best  with  him  this 
fall.  He  has  also  125  standard  pears  in  bear- 
ing. He  has  five  acres  of  ground  devoted  to 
nursery  purposes,  including  apple,  peach, 
and  cherry  trees  ;  also,  grape  vines  of  every 
variety  known  to  the  trade. 

About  one  acre  of  his  grounds  is  occupied  as 
a  vineyard,  and  his  vines  are  trained  upon 
trellises.  This  part  is  very  handsome,  and  the 
vines  are  loaded  with  grapes,  and  if  the  season 
continues  favorable,  his  crop  must  be  very 
large.  The  vines  in  bearing  number  about  800. 
Between  some  of  the  rows  of  grape  vines  upon 
trellises,  rows  of  strawberries  are  planted. 

Of  grapes  Mr.  Engle  regards  the  Concord 
as  leading  off,  next  Hartford  Prolific  and  Clin- 
ton ;  Delaware,  Creveling  and  Diana,  have 
not  given  satisfaction  so  far  upon  sandy  loam 
but  do  better  upon  clay  soil.  The  Ives  seed- 
ling promises  well ;  Roger's  Hybrids  have  not 
proved  valuable.  Arnold's  Hybrids  promise 
better.  The  Martha  is  as  hardy  as  the  Con- 
cord, but  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested  as  to 
productiveness — it  however  promises  well. 
Maxatawney  promises  fair.  The  Iona,  Israella, 
Adirondac  and  Telegraph  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  tested.  The  latter  is  hardy  and 
vigorous. 

The  divisions  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  canteloupes  and  water  mellons 
would  make  about  2  acres— one  acre  is  planted 
in  tomatoes,  and  these  looked  remarkably  fine 
and  quite  a  quantity  were  already  ripe  and 
ready  for  the  market. 

Of  strawberries,  Mr.  Engle  regards  the  Wil- 
son's Albany  as  the  most  reliable,  anj  of 
raspberries  he  looks  upon  Philadelphia  as 
carrying  oft'  the  palm  as  regards  hardiness  and 
productiveness.  The  Lawton  blackberry  he 
has  planted  in  the  largest  quantity,  and  with 
him  it  has  been  quite  successful,  but  he  in- 
clines to  the  belief  that  the  Kittatinny  will 
supersede  it. 
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With  cherries  he  says  his  success  has  been 
indifferent.  Nearly  half  of  the  trees  die  be- 
fore they  arrive  at  bearing  age. 

The  part  of  his  farm  devoted  to  nursery 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  hedged  off  with  the 
Osage  orange,  and  to  the  west,  in  order  to 
break  the  western  blasts,  a  handsome  wall  of 
the  arbor-vitre  is  growing.  Systematized  or- 
der and  arrangement  arc  discernible  in  the 
laying  out  of  this  beautiful  fruit  farm,  and  our 
description  of  it  by  no  means  does  it  justice. 
The  amateur  or  practical  fruit  grower  could 
learn  much  here  to  interest  them. 

We  are  sorry  the  heat  of  the  day  prevent- 
ed ourseeiug  the  large  apple  and  peach  orch- 
ard in  York  count}',  opposite  Marietta,  owned 
by  Mr.  Engle  and  two  other  gentleman.  This 
orchard  contains  about  GOO  apple  and  3,000 
peach  trees  in  full  bearing. 

— ♦ 

MEETING  OF  THE   AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  society  met  July  4th,  (Independence 
day)  and  organized,  but  few  members  being 
present.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  was  by 
consent  dispensed  with.  No  business  was 
transacted.  The  following  members  had  fruit 
on  exhibition  : 

Henry  Engle  exhibited  two  varieties  of 
gooseberries,  the  Chester  and  the  Houghton's 
seedling ;  also  two  kinds  of  currants,  the 
cherry  currant  and  the  La  Versaillaise.  He 
also  exhibited  the  President  Wilder  strawber- 
ry one  having  the  reputation  of  possessing 
flavor mxr  excellence  above  all  others. 

Peter  Riley  exhibited  the  Binkley's  orange, 
Prosser's  early,  Hornet  and  Clark  raspber- 
ries ;  white  grape  and  cherry  currants  ;  and 
Wilson's  early  blackberry. 

John  13.  Erb  exhibited  several  boxes  of  the 
Mammoth  Cluster,  Philadelphia  and  the 
Allen  raspberries,  all  very  large  and  fine,  aud 
gathered  for  delivery  to  his  city  customers. 

Johnson  Miller,  of  Warwick,  exhibited  a  new 
variety  of  bearded  wheat,  which  he  has  been 
growing  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  which  he 
regards  as  the  best  of  any  of  which  he  has  any 
knowledge.  He  alleges  that  had  all  of  his 
crops  been  of  this  new  kind,  his  crop  would 
have  been  much  heavier  than  it  was.  The 
grains  of  wheat  he  exhibited  were  very  large 
and  plump. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[The  following  communication  from  our 
valued  correspondent  B.  was  unavoidably 
crowded  out  of  the  last  issue  of  our  journal, 
and  we  therefor  the  more  cheerfully  give  it  in- 
sertion now.] 


LIGHTNING- 


-ITS   CAUSES  AND  EF- 
FECTS. 


The  question  naturally  divides  itself  into 
several  heads : 

First:  Electricity.  This  is  no  way  better 
defined  than  being  the  result  of  friction,  hence 
it  is  never  perceptible  unless  aroused  by  it. 
It  has  no  weight  but  to  some  extent  has  bulk, 
for  a  leyden  jar  can  be  filled  in  proportion  to 
the  metallic  surface  within.  And  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  phenomona  is  when  highly 
aroused  as  in  a  thunder  storm,  or  near  a  large 
electrical  machine  in  good  order,  there  is 
always  an  odor  resembling  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus called  ozone.  It  will  not  have  unequal 
dividends,  even  at  the  expense  of  traveling 
at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  times 
around  the  earth  in  one  minute.  It  is  the 
second  source  of  heat,  and  is  particular  in  the 
matter  towards  which  it  is  attracted.  It  takes 
for  its  first  choice  platinum,  which  will  never 
oxidize,  but  retains  its  bright  surface  in  all 
weather.  Copper,  iron,  and  so  on  ad  infini- 
tum., until  we  come  to  such  substances  for 
which  it  has  no  affinity.  It  has  power,  aud  as 
such  in  future  may  be  used  more  extensively. 
It  has  undoubtedly  an  indispensable  existence, 
owing  to  it  our  planet  may  be  held  in  the 
imensity  of  space  in  its  proper  position. 

At  least  were  it  not  for  some  great  attrac- 
tion of  one  planet  for  another,  this  earth's 
existence  would  be  short  indeed,  and  in  short 
would  be  in  chaos. 

Electricity  speaks  loudly  for  Christianity, 
and  utterly  eradicates  the  slightest  existence 
of  infidelity. 

Lightning,  like  the  soul  when  called  forth, 
will  go  upward  or  downward.  Where  is  the 
soul  ?  Where  is  the  electricity  ?  Through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  earth.  Through 
the  length  and  brladth  of  this  body. 

Second:  Lightning  is  electricity,  and  electric- 
ity, as  we  have  said,  is  the  result  oi  friction, 
which  is  produced  in  the  clouds.  First:  By  the 
evaporation  from  f  he  earth's  surface.  Second  : 
The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  on 
the  earth's  surface ;  and  third  :  Currents  of  air 
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of  an  equal  temperature,  which  excite  electrici- 
ty as  they  come  iu  contact  with  each  other.  All 
clouds  do  not  produce  electricity,  or  it  is  not 
discharged  therefrom,  on  accouut  of  their 
rarity,  but  is  invariably  produced  by  the  cumu- 
lus order,  on  account  of  their  density- 
Clouds  are  elevated  four  or  five  miles  high, 
and  sometimes  actually  touch  the  earth  with 
one  of  their  edges,  but  they  are  rarely  dis- 
charged in  a  thunder  storm,  when  they  are 
more  than  seven  hundred  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  earth,  hence  the  nearer  we  bring 
the  best  conductor  to  the  clouds,  the  more  use- 
ful will  it  be  to  exhaust  the  electricity  from 
the  cloud. 

Third:  Effects  of  lightning,  among  which 
are  fulgurites,  or  hollow  tubes  in  sandy  soils. 
When  the  lightning  enters  the  earth  it  fuses 
the  flinty  matter  of  the  soil  into  a  glassy  sub- 
stance, hence  called  fulgurites. 

The  atmosphere  is  composed  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  mixed;  lightning  will  sometimes 
combine  the  two,  in  which  case  it  may  pro- 
duce five  deadly  poisons,  according  to  the  pro- 
portions of  each  gas  in  the  combination.  Pro- 
ducing nitric  acid,  it  will  purify  the  air,  on  ac- 
count of  being  a  powerful  agent  in  destroying 
the  exhalations  which  arise  from  putrid  vege- 
table and  animal  matter  It  will  sometimes 
render  iron  and  steel  magnetic,  reverse  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  by  times  destroy  its 
magnetism  altogether.  It  will  sometimes  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  a  ball  of  fire,  which 
is  a  mass  of  explosive  gas  formed  in  the  air, 
and  moves  more  slowly  than  lightning.  Some- 
times they  run  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  ground  and  explode  in  a  mass,  at  other 
times  they  split  into  numerous  smaller  balls, 
each  of  which  explodes  in  a  similar  manner. 
Therefore  if  there  is  anything  that  will  defy 
protection  by  lightning  rods,  it  is  one  of  these 
globular  gaseous  masses. 

Lightning  will  sometimes  take  buildings, 
trees,  and  fences  for  its  conductor,  on  account 
of  not  having  a  better  ;  but  all  serve  to  con- 
duct the  electric  fluid  from  the  cloud,  as  well 
as  every  leaf,  blade  of  grass,  and  objects  of 
all  kinds  above  the  earth. 

We  have  said  that  the  cloutis  from  which 
lightning  is  discharged  float  at  various  dis- 
tances from  the  earth's  surface ;  hence  the 
nearer  we  get  our  best  conductor  to  its  work, 
the  more  readily  can  we  restore  an  equilibrium 
between  the  earth  aud  the  cloud. 

To  carry  a  current  of  lightning,  we  should 


have  sufficient  surface.  An  iron  rod  will  do. 
I  would  prefer  quarter  or  three-eighth  inch 
gas  pipe,  on  account  of  its  convenience  and 
surface,  the  cost  of  which  is  eight  cents  per 
foot  ;  on  this  a  platinum  point  with  as  many 
additional  points  as  can  be  put  thereon.  This 
will  answer  best  for  the  electrical  machine,  and 
will  answer  best  for  the  lightning  machine. 

For  the  high  rod,  I  would  select  the  highest 
nearest  the  buildings,  or  group  of  buildings  : 
for  instance ,  three  or  four  farm  buildings.  I 
would  use  for  the  high  rod,  large  iron  pipe 
below,  diminishing  in  size  in  proportion  to  the 
height  that  I  could  conveniently  go. 

I  would  say,  as  all  should  say,  we  have  in- 
surance companies  in  our  county  ;  they  live 
here,  they  are  a  chartered  company,  we  elect 
the  directors,  we  know  these  men,  they  are 
ourselves.  Why  go  to  Cleaveland,  or  !New 
York?  There  i«  enough  of  rascality  here.  Why 
go  there  where  it  is  certainly  worse,  for  Lan- 
caster county  is  the  best  place  in  the  world. 
Its  people  are  too  kind  ;  this  the  humbuggers 
must  know,  for  it  is  always  full  of  them  ;  aud 
sad  to  say  they  go  home  whistling  Yankee 
Doodle.  From  this  day  hence,  let  all  join  to- 
gether in  one  solid  phalanx  to  make  them  go 
home  sighing  "Home,  Sweet  Home."        B. 


POTxVTO  CULTURE. 

The  potato,  instead  of  wanting  space  like 
corn  and  trees,  between  the  rows,  wants  to  be 
planted  closer  ;  that  is,  closer  than  is  usual. 
We  waste  land,  and  we  waste  seed  in  plant- 
ing potatoes.  We  get  a  crop  poorer  in  quali- 
ty aud  less  in  the  aggregate.  This  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated  in  England  and  Ire- 
land for  twenty  years  and  more. 

By  planting  closer,  there  will  be  less  size  , 
also  less  small  potatoes,  and  the  coarseness 
common  to  large  tubers  wiil  be  avoided. 
There  will  be  a  finer  grain,  more  uniformity 
of  quality  and  size,  hence  less  sorting  and 
more  marketable  value.  Stretch  the  lines 
closer,  say  two  feet  to  two  aud  a  half  feet  apart 
according  somewhat  to  the  size  of  vine  and 
spread  of  tubers  in  the  hill.  The  peachblow 
wants  more  room,  say  the  full  of  two  and  a 
half  feet;  the  small  vine  and  close  growers 
will  do  with  but  two  feet.  In  England  twenty 
seven  inches  is  the  rule,  and  it  will  do  here. 
Plant  in  the  row  continuously,  or  ten  to  fifteen 
inches  apart  according  to  sort,  one  eye  in  a  hill 
or  dropped  at  a  time,  and  cover  six  to  seven 
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inches  deep.  This  is  also  the  English  practice. 
And  what  is  American  practice— plant  as 
early  as  you  can,  that  is,  without  putting  into 
mud.  You  cannot  get  a  potato  out  too  early  ; 
remember  this;  and  this  with  all  kinds,  so  far 
as  we  have  dealt  with  potatoes  and  seen  their 
treatment,  and  we  have  given  the  potato 
some  attention. 

Very  early  planting  on  dry,  mealy  soil,  es- 
pecially if  it  has  a  chance  with  the  sun,  is  in 
sreneral  a  means  of  escaping  the  drouth. 
With  early  potatoes  we  have  never  known  it 
to  fail,  and  with  late  ones  there  has  been  such 
a  start  both  of  luber  and  vine,  that  there  was 
but  little  check. 

Planting  deep  aids  in  this  respect,  putting  it 
down  where  the  moisture  is,  with  still  more 
moisture  for  the  roots  farther  down — for  it 
must  be  remembered  we  have  a  mellow  soil, 
which  draws  off  the  rain,  and  returns  moisture 
when  needed. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  mistaking  in  early 
planting.  The  mellowness  of  the  soil  will  not 
permit  the  rains  to  rot  the  seed  ;  the'  depth  of 
planting  will  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  frost, 
which  will  sometimes  occur  quite  heavy  early; 
and  should  it  reach  it  will  not  hurt  it.  So  deep 
in  the  ground,  the  frost  will  draw  out  gradu- 
ally, and  that  will  save  the  seed.  Should  the 
drouth  set  in  early,  there  is  moisture  enough 
to  cause  to  sprout  and  get  above  ground  ;  the 
seed  which  is  watery  will  aid  in  this  respect, 
and  if  large,  all  the  more. 

There  is  nothing  so  good  as  sod  to  plant  po- 
tatoes in — this  inverted  and  re-inverted,  mixed 
and  mellowed  till  the  sods  are  all  reduced  to 
powder.  Next  to  this,  forest  mould  or  new 
land. 

The  ashes  on  new  land  arc  an  aid.  So  in 
old  soil  these  should  be  supplied.  They  arc 
to  the  potato  what  plaster  is  to  clover. 

Next,  underdraining.  This  will  be  deemed 
unimportant,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think 
so.  We  have  always  found  the  best  potatoes 
on  the  best  drained  land,  and  vice  versa,  and 
the  philosophy  carries  it  out.  A  drained  soil 
will  be  a  mellow  soil,  thereby  letting  up  the 
moisture,  or  drawing  it  by  cappillury  attrac- 
tion ;  aud  moisture  is  what  the  potato  wants. 
Stirring  the  soil  is  also  a  benefit ;  so  is  mulch- 
ing— mulching  with  straw — the  whiter,  the 
better  we  have  found  it.  Thus  there  is  no 
chance  for  weeds  to  lessen  the  space  of  tie 
ground  or  take  up  the  strength  of  the  soil. 

If  there  is  a  lack  in  strength,  mauure  may 


be  applied  after  planting,  spread  broadcast. 
Our  greatest  crops  we  have  raised  in  this  way, 
but  the  quality  lacked.  The  potatoes  were 
rank,  "  strong"  in  taste,  excellent  to  feed  ;  so 
at  least  we  found  them,  and  fed  in  the  fall  or 
early  winter,  when  yet  fresh  and  unaffected  by 
decay. 

Of  course  we  arc  to  select  the  sorts  that  do 
not  rot,  or  but  little,  and  that  are  good  yield- 
ers,  easy  to  dig,  &c. 

Speaking  of  the  rot,  it  is  known  that  a  dry 
soil  is  a  partial  preventive.  Hence,  another 
advantage  of  underdraining. 

We  can  raise  potatoes  aud  raise  them  suc- 
cessfully. The  season  of  18G8  has  demon, 
strated  this.  Potatoes  planted  deeply  and  early 
were  saved  from  the  evil  effects  of  the  drouth. 
They  were  not  scorched  as  the  Goodrich  and 
others  were,  planted  in  the  usual  shallow  way 
—shallow  so  as  to  give  the  sun  a  chance.  Bu- 
ried in  clay  soil  (pulverized),  put  well  down, 
the  Goodrich  was  perfect,  the  drouth  affecting 
it  only  somewhat  in  size,  while  a  neighbor,  in 
a  sandy  loam,  lost  his ;  they  were  not  worth 
digging,  and  the  soil  was  rich.  Here  there 
was  a  good  crop  secured  under  the  worst  cir- 
cumstances—great heat,  a  long  drouth— the 
two  enemies  of  the  potato.  Equally  the  past 
year  the  rain  had  no  effect ;  the  water  passed 
off  and  the  growth  went  on,  because  there  was 
drainage. — Country  Gentleman. 


DISEASES    AND     ENEMIES    OF     THE 
PLUM. 

The  prevalence  of  that  disease  of  the  plum, 
commonly  called  the  "  black  knot,'1  and  of 
the  insect  known  as  the  cuiculip,  has  of  late 
discouraged  people  generally  from  giving  to 
the  plum  its  merited  share  of  attention.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  are  obstacles  of 
considerable  magnitude  to  mdifferent,  slovenly 
cultivators  ;  but  we  are  satisfied  from  actual 
experience  that  nothing  more  than  ordinary 
industry  and  pcrsevcrence  is  required  to  over- 
come them  entirely.  Western  New  York  is 
not  exempt  from  these  difficulties  any  more 
than  other  localities ;  we  hear  complaints 
about  "  knots  "  and  "  curculio  "  all  around  us. 
Yet  we  are  able  to  fruit,  in  the  most  success- 
ful manner,  some  To  or  80  varieties  of  plums 
annually ;  getting  not  merely  a  few  scattering 
fruits,  but  full  crops,  weighing  down  the 
branches,  as  all  will  acknowledge  who  have 
seen  our  trees. 
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This  success  of  ours  is  not  due  to  any  extra- 
ordinary skill,  nor  to  any  peculiarity  of  soil  or 
climate,  but  to  reasonably  good  care  and  cul- 
ture . 

Nothing  is  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  black  fungus,  or  knot,  than  neglect.  We 
have  seen  trees  growing  in  grass  in  some  uncul- 
tivated door  yards  transformed  into  a  mere 
mass  of  black  knots,  while  trees  in  neighboring 
gardens,  under  good  cultivation,  were  entirely 
exempt-  In  our  specimen  plum  orchard  we 
have  never  lost  a  tree  by  this  disease  ;  it  does 
occasionally  make  its  appearance,  but  we  in- 
stantly remove  it.  Our  preventives  and 
remedies  are  good  :  clean  culture  and  prompt 
amputation. 

As  for  the  curculio,  we  find  no  difficulty  in 
protecting  the  crop  from  it  by  merely  employ- 
ing a  little  extra  labor.  When  the  trees  blos- 
som, and  as  the  fruit  begins  to  set,  we  dress 
the  ground  about  the  plum  trees,  and  make  it 
very  clean  and  smooth.  Then,  as  soon  as  the 
curculio  commences  its  operations,  we  spread 
a  large  sheet,  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
around  each  tree,  and  jar  it  so  as  to  shake 
down  all  fruits  that  have  been  stung,  as  well 
as  all  the  curculios.  Both  insects  and  stung 
fruits  are  destroyed,  and  the  ground  is  swept 
as  clean  as  a  floor.  This  work  is  performed 
daily  and  ensures  a  full  crop.  The  work  is 
done  quickly ;  a  dozen  trees  in  a  garden  can 
be  attented  to  daily  in  less  than  half  an  hour's 
work  of  a  man.  Let  those  who  really  desire 
to  grow  fine  crops  of  delicious  plums  try  this  j 
system,  and  follow  it  up  rigidly,  and  they  will 
be  successful. 

From  the  same  authority  on  the  subject  of 
peaches  we  quote  : 

To  secure  healthy,  vigorous  and  fruitful 
trees  and  fine  fruit,  the  following  points  must 
be  well  attended  to  in  peach  culture :  1st. 
Keep  the  ground  clean  and  mellow  around  the 
trees,  and  give  it  an  occasional  dressing  of 
wood  ashes.  2d.  Keep  the  heads  low — the 
trunk  ought  not  to  exceed  three  feet  in  height. 
3d.  Attend  regularly  every  spring  to  pruning 
and  shortening  the  shoots  of  the  previous 
year's  growth.  This  keeps  the  head  round, 
full,  and  well  furnished  with  bearing  wood. 
Cut  weak  shoots  back  about  one-half,  and  the 
strong  ones  one-third ;  but  see  that  you  have 
a  sufficient  supply  of  fruit  buds,  sickly  and 
superfluous  shoots  should  be  cut  out  clean. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
fruit  is  borne  on   wood  of  the  last   season's 


growth,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  keeping 
up  a  good  supply  of  vigorous  annual  shoots  all 
over  the  tree.  The  plum  stock  is  advantage- 
ous in  sthTclay,  cold  and  damp  soils. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MAKING  HAY. 

The  choicest  quality  of  hay  consists  of  green 
grass  simply  dried.  The  Carolina  Farmer 
says  — and  truthfully — that  making  hay,  chemi- 
cally speaking,  is  a  distilatory  or  evaporative 
process.  It  is  doing  with  succulent  vegetable 
substances,  what  the  saltmaker  does  with  his 
saline  waters,  or  the  sugarmaker  with  his  sac- 
charine juices.  The  object  is  to  drive  off"  sur- 
plus waters,  which  hold  the  valuable  princi- 
ples in  solution ;  to  get  rid  of  worthless  and 
interfering  substances,  and  retain  all  the  desi- 
rable ones.  The  sugarmaker  may  apply  too 
intense  heat,  or  direct  flame  to  his  evaporating 
pans,  and  burn  or  spoil  his>  products;  so  the 
farmer  may  heat  his  hay  too  much  in  the 
blazing  rays  of  the  sun,  and  greatly  injure  the 
rich  nutrient  principles  upon  which  its  value 
depends.  Certain  it  is,  we  cannot  control  all 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  production  of 
perfectly  cured  hay  depends  ;  but  we  can  con- 
trol them  much  more  decidedly  than  we  do. 
A  ton  of  well  cured  or  properly  dried  hay  is 
worth  more  in  the  mow  than  two  tons  of  that 
which  is  cut  at  an  improper  time  and  cured  in 
an  imperfect  manner.  When  grass  is  dried 
too  much,  the  woody  fibre,  or  ligneous  part, 
becomes  hard  and  tough  ;  and  animals  do  not 
like  it  any  better  than  Ave  like  over-baked 
bread.  The  nutritive  portions  are  not  so  readily 
eliminated,  and  the  waste  is  much  greater 
in  passing  through  the  assimilating  organs. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dry  ha}7  so  thoroughly 
in  order  to  preserve  it  from  putrefactive  change 
in  the  mow.  If  the  weather  is  clear  and  warm 
it  may  safely  be  stored  the  same  day  it  is  cut, 
provided  it  is  not  cut  in  the  early  morning  while 
loaded  with  dew.  If  grass  could  be  mown 
after  the  dew  is  goue,  and  spread  upon  a  dry 
parcel  of  ground,  four  or  five  hours'  exposure 
to  sun  and  air  will  tit  it  for  the  barn.  All 
moisture  proceeding  from  dew  or  rain  must 
be  removed,  as  well  as  all  the  moisture  in  the 
sap,  that  will  promote  heating  in  the  mow  or 
stack,  as  it  always  injures  hay  to  heat  or  to 
"  s'weat,"  quite  as  much  as  it  will  injure  grain 
to  heat  in  the  biu. 

No  small  amount  of  mischief  has  been  per- 
petrated by  the  annual  promulgation  of  error, 
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in  certain  agricultural  journals,  touching  the 
process  of  curing  hay  in  the  mow.  The  starch , 
sugar  and  gum  in  the  newly  mown  grass,  when 
the  hay  is  about  half  made,  are  in  a  semi-fluid 
or  a  plastic  condition,  somewhat  like  stiff 
dough.  If  the  moisture  in  the  hay  be  evapo- 
rated, by  drying  wind  and  sunshine,  the  hay 
will  be  fragrant  and  almost  as  valuable  as  good 
grass,  provided  the  grass  were  mowed  before 
the  blossoms  have  fallen.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  moisture  must  be  driven  off  by  the  heat 
generated  in  the  mow,  the  hay  will  be  injured 
just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  moisture 
remaining  when  the  hay  is  stored. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  CLOVER. 

The  value  of  red  clover  as  a  renovator  of 
the  soil  is  not  generally  appreciated  by  the 
farmers  of  the  South.  It  is  a  strong-rooted 
plaut,  and  penetrates  the  soil  to  a  great  depth. 
The  chemical  and  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil  is  very  much  improved  by  the  growth  and 
decay  of  these  long  tap  roots.  The  decay  of 
clover  yields  a  manure  very  rich  in  nitrogen, 
which  is  of  almost  vital  importance  to  agri- 
culture. The  tobacco  producing  region  of 
Virginia  has  been  almost  entirely  exhausted 
of  potash  and  nitrogen  by  the  culture  of  to- 
bacco. But  in  the  clover  plant,  the  Virginia 
farmers  have  the  means  of  renovating  their 
lands,  restoring  the  fertility  of  their  wheat 
fields,  and  securing  as  large,  or  larger  crops, 
from  them  as  from  virgin  soil. 

Every  one,  therefore,  interested  in  agricul- 
ture should  arrange  to  sow  more  clover.  In 
England  and  the  northern  section  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  farmers  thoroughly  understand 
the  power  of  clover  to  renovate  land,  and  are 
intelligently  alive  to  its  value  as  a  fertilizer  of 
wheat  and  other  crops.  Mr.  Geddes,  of  New 
York,  has  long  been  an  earnest,  thorough, 
and  enthusiastic  advocate  of  clover  as  the 
great  renovator  of  land.  He  says,  in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  August,  1868  :  "  Clover 
and  plaster  are  by  far  the  cheapest  manure 
that  can  be  had  for  our  lands,  and  has  been 
demonstrated  by  many  farmers,  beyond  a 
doubt,  so  much  cheaper  than  barn-yard  ma- 
nure, that  mere  loading  and  spreading  cost 
more  than  the  plaster  and  clover."  In  sev- 
eral valuable  and  interesting  articles,  pub- 
lished in  the  Tribune  for  1869,  Mr.  G.  has  en- 
forced the  same  views.  British  agriculture 
has  been  enriched  by  the  able  clover  chemis- 


try of  Vudcker,  Lawes,  Way,  and  other  En- 
glish savans. 

Clover  bus  been  the  plant  of  agricultural 
contradictions.  Some  time  ago,  the  great 
German  savan  alarmed  the  agriculturists  by 
the  suggestion  that  clover  was  exhausting  .to 
the  soil  and  sub-soil,  beyond  other  crops,  but 
Prof.  Vodcker,  who  has  made  the  clover  plant 
the  subject  of  special  study,  takes  a  more 
cheerful  view,  asserting  that  while  clover  is 
the  most  exhaustiug,  it  is  the  most  improving 
of  all  crops.  He  says,  "  In  connection  with 
other  field  experiments,  one  was  undertaken 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  beyiefUs  of 
growing  clover  as  a  preparative  crop  for 
wheat.  It  is  well  known  in  England  that  if 
farmers  can  succeed  in  growing  a  good  crop 
of  clover,  they  are  almost  certain  of  getting  a 
good  paying  crop  of  wheat.  All  agricultural 
matters  depend  upon  each  other.  If  we  can 
enable  the  farmer  to  produce  good  crops  of 
clover,  we  shall  place  him  in  the  very  best 
position  to  obtain  paying  crops  of  grain. 
Hence,  it  is  concluded  that  the  very  best 
preparation,  the  very  best  manure,  is  a  good 
crop  of  clover.  Xow,  at  first  sight,  nothing 
seems  more  contradictor}' than  to  say,  you  can 
remove  a  very  large  quantity  of  both  mineral 
and  organic  food  from  the  soil,  and  yet  make 
it  more  productive,  as  in  the  case  of  clover. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  larger  the 
amount  of  mineral  matter  you  may  remove  in 
a  crop  of  clover,  and  the  larger  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  that  is  carried  off  in  the  crop  of  clo- 
ver hay,  the  richer  the  land  becomes." 

This  is  certainty  cheering  intelligence  to  the 
moneyless  farmer  of  Virginia,  who  has  been 
anxiously  casting  about  for  the  means  to  en- 
rich his  wheat  fields, most  earnestly  searching 
for  manure  to  fertilize  his  lands.  Here,  he 
can  grow  the  very  best  manure  that  can 
be  had,  and  also  obtain  the  very  best  prepa- 
ration, and  so  inexhaustable  is  this  manure, 
that  the  more  he  grows  of  it,  the  richer  his 
land  becomes. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  clover  plant  must 
have  a  more  prominent  place  in  a  rational 
system  of  agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing other  crops  with  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility, and  for  the  achievement  of  the  most 
important  object  of  agriculture,  viz.,  the  pro- 
duction of  nitrogen  in  a  form  capable  of  assim- 
ilation. Being  short  of  capital,  we  muse  be 
content  to  bring  up  our  lands  by  slow  degrees. 
Clover  will  furnish  both  the  capital  and  fer- 
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tility.  Clover  is  unquestionably  the  great 
renovating  crop  of  southern  agriculture.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable 
manure  that  can  be  obtained  in  this  section. 
It  furnishes  the  most  important  element  ot  agri- 
culture, viz.,  nitrogen.  A  crop  of  clover  equal 
to  two  tons  of  hay  will  furnish  more  nitrogen 
to  the  soil  than  20  tons  of  fresh,  wet,  straw- 
made  manure.  A  ton  of  clover  and  seed  con- 
tains about  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  Clover  seed 
contain  about  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as 
peas,  probably  2i  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  An  acre 
producing  a  ton  of  clover,  if  plowed  under, 
would  yield  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  most  available  situation  for  the  coming 
wheat  crop,  besides  furnishing  ten  pounds  of 
nitrogen  to  the  seed  of  the  future  clover  crop. 
The  manure  of  the  clover  alone  would  supply 
the  nitrogen  to  30  bushels  of  wheat,  but  im- 
portant as  this  fact  is,  it  does  not  cover  the 
essential  ground  of  the  value  of  clover  to  ag- 
riculture. The  vast  amount  of  organic  matter 
furnished  to  the  soil  by  the  roots  of  this  valu- 
able fertilizing  plant,  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Even  if  the  clover  were  re- 
moved, an  enormous  quantity  of  organic,  ni- 
trogenous material  would  still  be  left  in  the 
soil,  which,  by  its  gradual  decomposition  and 
recombination,  would  furnish  vast  quantities 
of  ammonia  to  the  wheat  succeeding  it.  Prof. 
Vodcker  ranges  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
nitrogenous  matter  of  the  clover  root  with 
heavy  doses  of  Peruvian  guano. 

He  says:  "  In  reality,  the  mowing  of  clover 
is  equivalent,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  manu- 
ring with  Peruvian  guano ;  there  is  a  larger 
amount  of  nitrogen  accumulated  in  the  first 
six  or  twelve  inches  of  soil  than  there  is  in 
the  heaviest  dose  of  guano  that  any  person 
would  think  of  using.  The  total  quantity  of 
nitrogen  calculated  for  12  inches  of  soil  on  an 
acre,  amounts,  in  the  field  mown  twice  for  hay, 
to  5,249^  pounds,  whereas,  the  amount  where 
the  field  was  cut  once,  and  then  allowed  to  go 
to  seed,  was  8, 12G4  pounds,  the  latter  having 
an  excess  of  3,592  pounds." 

These  interesting  experiments  are  of  great 
value  in  explaining  the  contradictious  of  the 
clover  plant.  The  clover  plant  collects  the 
potash,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  other 
elements  of  fertility  from  the  sub-soil,  and 
locates  them  within  the  cultured  crops.  We 
should  have  been  glad  if  Prof.  Voelcker  had 
continued  h:.s  experiments  to  the  uncut  clover 


field,  but  English  agriculture  does  not  require 
the  whole  plant  as  a  fertilizing  agent.  It  is 
not  vitally  important  with  us  to  saye  the  hay  ; 
it  will  pay  us  better  turned  under.  Ashes  and 
plaster  will  cause  clover  to  grow  on  most  of 
our  soils,  on  all  the  virgin  soil  and  all  the 
lands  rich  enough  to  grow  wheat.  Let  the 
farmers  of  this  section,  then,  study  their  in- 
terest and  arrange  to  grow  more  clover. — 
Farmer's  Gazette,  Richmond,  Ya. 


BUCKWHEAT— ITS  CULTIVATION 
AND  VALUE. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Buckwheat  is  a  crop  which 
costs  but  little,  either  for  manure,  labor,  or 
seed,  and  is  a  very  convenient  crop  wherewith 
to  occupy  land  that  could  not  be  planted  with 
any  spring  crop  in  proper  season,  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  hurry  of  spring  work,  unfavorable 
weather,  or  want  of  help.  Besides,  the  grain 
can  always  be  readily  marketed,  and  at  prices 
generally  much  more  remunerative  than  those 
of  the  corn  crop,  when  the  extra  labor  of  cul- 
tivating the  latter  is  taken  intj  consideration. 
Buckwheat  thrives  well  on  almost  any  soil, 
and  will  give  a  tolerable  crop,  in  some  cases, 
on  fields  which  would  scarcely  produce  any- 
thing else  of  much  value.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  buckwheat  "  favors  slack  hus- 
bandry, being  proverbially  the  lazy  man's 
crop."  This  may  be  true,  as  tolerable  crops 
are  sometimes  grown  with  but  little  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil ;  it  is  a  crop  that  deserves 
good  cultivatiou,  however,  and  the  increased 
yield  will  amply  repay  for  the  extra  labor  per- 
formed. It  does  best  on  soil  manured  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  will  produce  a  fair  crop  on  very 
light  aud  quite  inferior  soils.  Bringing  the 
soil  into  fine  tilth,  and  rolling  the  land  after 
sowing  the  seed,  especially  on  light,  dry  soils, 
will  improve  the  growth  of  the  crop,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  average  product.  It  is  a  cleansing 
crop,  of  the  nature  of  a  fallow,  subduing  orchok- 
ing  out  troublesome  weeds.  Instances  have 
come  under  our  observation  where  dock, 
sorrel,  charlock,  and  even  quack-grass  aud 
Canada  thistle  have  been  pretty  well  subdued 
by  crops  of  buckwheat.  One  reason  why  this 
crop  kills  out  or  subdues  weeds  and  grass  is, 
that  the  land  for  growing  it  is  plowed  and  har- 
rowed in  mid  summer,  by  which  process  the 
roots  of  the  weeds  and  grass  are  exposed  to 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  ihen,  afcer 
the  seed  is  sown,  it  grows  so  rapidly  that  it 
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gets  the  start  of  all  other  vegetation,  over- 
shadowing and  smothering  everything  that 
springs  up. 

Besides  furnishing  food  for  man,  buckwheat 
is  an  excellent  food  for  almost  all  domestic 
animals,  and  has  been  highly  recommended 
by  experienced  farmers  for  feeding  purposes. 
John  Johnston,  a  person  widely  known  as  an 
extensive  feeder,  in  a  statemeut  published  a 
few  years  since,  says :  I  have  fattened  many 
cattle  and  far  more  sheep,  on  all  or  part  buck- 
wheat during  the  past  29  years,  and  it  will  fat- 
ten stock  as  well,  for  the  amount  of  pounds,  as 
any  other  grain,  oats  and  corn  mixed,  per- 
haps, excepted ;  and  I  would  rather  have  half 
buckwheat  meal  than  all  corn  meal  to  feed 
to  three-year  old  steers  that  have  not  been 
fed  grain."  It  is  also  valuable  for  bee  pas- 
turage, being  in  blossom  at  a  season  when 
honey-producing  plants  are  scarce.  M. 
Quinby,  says  :  "  Whenever  an  abundant  crop 
of  this  grain  is  realized,  a  proportional  amount 
of  honey  is  obtained.  A  friend  informs  me, 
that  in  1863  the  bees  in  some  parts  of  Albany 
county,  New  York,  refused  to  swarm  before 
buckwheat  blossomed,  and  that  between  the 
first  and  tenth  of  August  he  had  one  hundred 
swarms.  Many  of  them  stored  abundance  for 
winter,  and  gained  considerable  surplus  ;  in 
instances,  twenty-eight  pounds." 

Buckwheat  may  be  sown  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  July  in  latitudes  north 
of  forty  degrees.  It  runs  the  risk  of  being  in- 
jured by  the  early  frosts  if  sown  much  after 
the  4th  of  July.  It  is  usually  cut  with  the 
cradle,  and,  to  avoid  loss  of  grain  by  shelling, 
when  very  ripe,  it  may  be  cut  when  damp,  as 
in  the  morning  or  at  evening.  Being  slow  to 
dry  out,  it  should  never  be  stacked  or  mowed 
away  in  large  quantities  together,  if  it  can  be 
possibly  avoided.  A  better  way  is  to  thrash 
it  as  it  is  drawn  in,  or  soon  after,  on  a  dry 
warm  day.  The  average  yield  is  from  twenty 
to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Under  favorable 
circumstances  and  in  favorable  seasons  from 
thirty  to  forty-five,  and  even  fifty  bushels 
have  been  obtained.— Bee  Keeper's  Journal 


BARNES'  THEORY  OF  CULTURE. 

This  great  horticulturist  has  studied  to  good 
Dractical  purpose  the  profound  theory  of  the 
lorelation  of  force.  He  has  impressed  upon 
he  soil  the  great  art  of  giving,  and  yet  in- 
creasing.   Cropping  is  the  cultural  weight  that 


imparts  stability  to  the  earth's  inexhaustible 
storehouses  of  growing  power.  The  one  thing 
to  guard  against  is  an  unclothed  surface.  Give 
the  earth  work  to  do,  and  it  will  never  flinch 
from  its  accomplishments.  Mr.  Barnes'  first 
efforts  go  to  secure  mass  or  bulk  of  soil.  He 
does  not  believe  in  the  motive  power  of  light 
or  small  bodies ;  he  goes  for  the  impetus  ac- 
quired by  mass.  Hence  no  mere  surface  of 
the  earth  suffices  for  him.  Down,  down, 
deeper  down,  is  his  watchword,  until  he  ob- 
tains a  tilth  to  work  with  of  from  3  to  5  feet 
in  depth.  This  is  his  grand  storehouse  of 
cultural  force,  from  which  his  momentum  for 
propelling  vegetation  is  obtained ;  this  i3  his 
mass  of  earth  that  works  with  such  might  and 
energy  in  the  manufacture  of  such  an  aston- 
ishing bulk  of  sweet  and  crisp  vegetable  mat- 
ter. We  have  seen  the  first  elements  of  his 
productive  energy ;  we  will  now  try  to  unearth 
his  second  agency — heat.  How  does  he  en- 
list this  transcendant  power  into  his  service  ? 
Chiefly  in  three  ways  :  First,  by  conserving 
the  heat  already  in  the  ground ;  by  freely  ad- 
mitting fresh  supplies,  and  by  creating  new 
sources  of  heat  within  the  earth  itself.  Thor- 
ough drainage  is  the  great  conservative  power 
of  heat ;  It  bars  up  the  widest  doors,  through 
which  it  is  ever  ready  to  escape.  A  dry  sur- 
face or  well-drained  mass  of  earth  stops  the 
loss  of  heat  by  evaporation,  and  it  is  well 
known  to  every  one  that  evaporation  is  the 
most  powerful  known  robber  of  heat.  By  al- 
lowing the  water  a  free  passage  downward 
instead  of  upwards,  the  greatest  amount  of 
heat  is  preserved  in  the  earth  with  the  mini- 
mum loss.  Next  to  thorough  drainage,  a  cov- 
ered surface  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  heat 
in  the  ground.  The  crops  arrest  the  escape  of 
warmth,  and  return  a  large  portion  of  the  heat 
back  to  the  earth.  They  erect  a  barrier 
against  the  energy  of  radiation  outside.  I  ad- 
vance another  step  here  with  more  diffidence. 
It  is  this,  that  life  itself— the  mere  vitality  of 
vegetation— becomes  a  source  of  heat  to  the 
earth.  The  temperature  of  plants  has  often 
been  observed  to  be  considerably  higher  than 
the  surrounding  air  or  earth.  Thus  probably 
every  living  plant  becomes  a  conserver  of  the 
heat  of  the  earth  of  lesser  or  greater  power, 
or  a  generating  centre  of  heat.  Another  mode 
of  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  earth  is 
by  the  free  admission  of  heat,  by  texturial 
management,  and  a  frequent  inversion  of  the 
surface  soil.   A  friable   soil  may  heat  more 
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gradually,  but  it  retains  the  warmth  longer 
than  one  of  the  opposite  character,  and  if 
fresh  surfaces  are  continually  turned  up,  and 
exposed  fully  to  the  sun,  and  the  heat  so  ac- 
quired he  persistently  turned  in,  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  much  may  thus  be  done  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  ground. 

The  last  plan  to  be  noted  is  the  direct  crea- 
tion of  heat  witbin  the  earth  itself.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  addition  of  decomposing 
matter.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  look 
upon  such  materials  as  possessing  only  an  en- 
riching or  manurial  value.  The  term  stimu- 
lant would,  however,  be  more  correctly  des- 
criptive of  their  powers.  It  is  by  the  perform- 
ance of,  quickening  functions  that  the  worth 
of  many  so-called  manures  ought  to  be  mea- 
sured, as  they  stimulate  less  by  their  feeding 
properties  than  by  their  heating  powers. 
Wherever  decomposing  matter  and  air  meet 
together,  either  within  the  earth  or  out  of  it, 
heat  is  the  product  of  their  union.  Thus  every 
atom  of  matter  undergoing  decomposition  be- 
comes a  centre  of  warmth.  Infmitesimally 
small  as  the  heating  power  of  each  centre  may 
be  in  itself,  yet  their  powerful  aggregate 
strength  makes  up  for  their  individual  littleness; 
and  their  combined  energy  may  be,  and  I  be- 
lieve is,  sufficiently  potent  very  sensibly  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  earth. — Cor.  of 
Gardener's  Chronicle. 

THE  ROSE,  SHAMROCK  AND  THISTLE. 

Chambers'  Journal  gives  the  origin  of  the 
national  emblems,  as  follows  : 

The  Rose  of  England. — In  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  about  the  year  1400, 
a  few  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  discuss- 
ing who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  English 
crown.  After  a  time  they  adjourned  to  the 
Temple  Gardens,  thinking  they  would  be  more 
free  from  interruption.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  they  arrived,  when  they  saw  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet  approaching.  Unwilling  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation  in  his  presence,  a  great 
silence  ensued.  He,  however,  asked  them 
what  they  had  been  so  anxiously  talking  about 
Avhen  he  joined  them,  and  whether  they  es- 
poused the  cause  of  his  party,  or  whether  that 
t  f  the  usurper,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  who  had 
filled  the  throne.  A  false  and  absurd  polite- 
ness preventing  their  making  any  reply,  he 
added :  "  Since  you  are  so  reluctant  to  tell 
your  opinion  by  words,  tell  me  by  signs,  and 


let  him  that  is  an  adherent  of  the  House  of 
York  pull  a  white  rose  as  I  do."  Then  said 
the  Earl  of  Somerset,  "  Let  him  who  hates 
flattery,  and  dares  to  maintain  our  rightful 
King,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies, 
pull  a  red  rose  with  me."  When  Henry  VIL 
married  Elizabeth  York,  the  rival  houses  were 
blended,  and  the  rose  became  the  emblem  of 
England. 

The  Thistles  of  Scotland. — Iu  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  I.,  in  the  year  1010,  Scotland  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Danes,  who  made  a  descent  on 
Aberdeenshire,  intending  to  take  by  storm 
Staines  Castle,  a  fortress  of  importance.  The 
still  hour  of  mignight  was  selected  as  the  time 
for  commencing  the  attack.  When  all  was 
ready,  and  there  was  reasonable  hope  that  the 
inmates  of  the  castle  were  asleep,  they  com- 
menced their  march.  They  advanced  cau- 
tiously, taking  oft'  their  shoes  to  prevent  their 
footsteps  being  heard.  They  approached  the 
lofty  tower,  their  hearts  beatiug  with  joyous 
anticipation  of  victory.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard  from  within.  They  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  exclamations  of  delight,  for  they  have 
but  to  swim  across  the  moat  and  place  scaling 
ladders,  and  the  castle  was  theirs !  But  in 
another  moment  a  cry  from  themselves  rouses 
the  inmates  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  the 
guards  fly  to  their  posts  and  pursue  the 
now  trembling  Daues,  who  fly  before  them. 
Whence  arose  this  sudden  change  of  affairs  ? 
From  a  very  simple  cause.  It  appears  that 
the  moat,  instead  of  being  filled  with  water, 
was  in  reality  dried  up  and  overgrown  with 
thistles,  which  pierced  the  unprotected  i'eet  of 
the  assailants,  who,  tortured  with  pain,  forgot 
their  cautious  silence,  and  uttered  the  cry 
which  had  alarmed  the  sleeping  inmates  of  the 
castle. 

The  Shamrock  of  Ireland.  —  One  day  St. 
Patrick  was  preaching  at  Tara.  He  was  anx- 
ious to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity. The  people  failed  to  understand  and  re- 
fused to  believe  that  there  could  be  three  per- 
sons and  yet  but  one  God.  The  holy  man 
paused  a  moment,  absorbed  in  thought,  and 
seeing  a  shamrock  peeping  from  the  green 
turf,  exclaimed:  "Do  you  not  see  in  this 
simple  little  wild  flower  how  three  leaves  are 
united  in  one  stalk?"  His  audience  under- 
stood without  difficulty  this  simple  yet  striking 
illustration,  to  the  inexpressible  delight  of  S(. 
Patrick.  From  that  day  the  shamrock  became 
the  national  emblem  of  Ireland. 
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THE  CHERRY  BIRD. 

The  cedar,  or  cherry  bird,  as  he  is  often 
called  on  account  of  his  supposed  predilection 
for  that  fruit,  is  commonly  looked  upon  with 
rather  a  suspicious  eye,  as  if  on  the  whole  he 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  This  is  not  so. 
He  is  amongst  the  most  useful  of  the  little 
feathered  songsters,  and  ought  to  be  protected. 
Dr.  Trimble,  who  has  studied  the  habits  and 
food  of  this  bird,  says  : 

"  I  have  given  it  a  thorough  investigation. 
I  have  killed  many;  more  than  I  ever  will 
again.  In  the  stomach  of  one  I  found  several 
canker  worms,  so  perfect  as  to  be  readily  iden- 
tified, and  the  heads  of  enough  more  to  make 
thirty-six  in  all.  Think  of  that!  One  cedar 
bird  taking  at  a  single  meal  thirty  canker 
worms.  This  insect  has  for  half  a  centiuw 
been  a  perfect  scourge  of  the  apple  orchards  of 
a  great  part  of  New  England,  and  has  at  times 
seriously  threatened  other  sections  of  the 
country.  This  little  bird  is  a  gross  feeder,  and 
continues  in  flocks  till  near  midsummer.  Where 
insects  appear  in  great  numbers,  as  the  canker 
and  other  span  worms  sometimes  do,  it  will 
come  suddenly  in  large  flocks  and  feed  there 
day  after  day  until  the  pest  is  subdued.  And 
this  beautiful  little  friend  of  ours — the  second 
best  of  all  the  birds— is  sold  by  bushels  in  this 
market  both  fall  and  spring,  and  no  one — not 
even  Bergh — to  cry  shame.  In  the  stomachs 
of  these  cedar  birds  I  found  nothing  but  cedar 
and  juniper  berries— the  peculiar  smell  of  the 
latter  was  very  perceptible  in  the  stomachs  of 
two." 

We  say  then  don't  kill  the  cherry  bird.  The 
canker  worm  may  be  upon  you  before  you 
know  it,  and  you  will  need  all  the  cherry  birds, 
aud  all  the  other  small  birds  you  can  have  to 
help  look  after  them  and  keep  them  in  check. 
— Massach usette  Plowman.. 

AN  EXCELLENT  FERTILIZER. 

One  of  the  very  best  artificial  fertilizers 
used  upon  our  farm,  for  all  the  cereal  grains 
and  root  crops,  we  have  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Take  one  barrel  of  pure,  finely 
ground  bone,  and  mix  with  it  a  barrel  ol  good 
wood  ashes  ;  during  the  mixing  add  gradually 
about  three  pailsful  of  water.  The  heap  may 
be  made  upon  the  floor  of  an  outbuilding,  or 
upon  the  barn  floor ;  and,  by  the  use  of  a  hoe, ' 
the  bone  and  ashes  roust  be  thoroughly  blended 


together.  The  water  added  is  just  sufficient  to 
liberate  the  caustic  alkalies,  potash  and  soda, 
and  these  react  upon  the  gelatine  of  the  bone, 
dissolving  the  little  atoms,  forming  a  kind  of 
soap,  and  fitting  it  for  plant  aliment.  In  this 
way,  the  most  valuable  constituents  of  bones 
can  be  made  immediately  available,  and  the 
addition  of  potash  and  soda  aids  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fertilizer  of  inestimable  value.  The 
water  added  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  pasty 
mass,  difficult  to  dry,  but  is  enough  to  liberate 
the  strong  alkalies  from  the  ashes.  This  pre- 
paration is  so  cleanly,  convenient,  and  useful, 
every  farmer  should  prepare  as  much  as  pos- 
possible  for  his  crops  during  the  coming  season. 
A  gill  placed  in  a  hill  of  corn  will  work  won- 
ders- It  is  excellent  for  garden  vegetables, 
and  for  all  kinds  of  roots.  It  must  be  used  in 
small  quantities,  or  in  about  the  same  way  as 
the  so-called  superphosphates.  A  barrel  of 
this  mixture  is  worth  two  of  any  of  the  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  and  the  cost  will  be  about 
half  as  much.  It  remains  to  be  added,  if  the 
bone  meal  and  ashes  are  very  dry,  four  pails- 
ful of  water  may  be  required  ;  but  care  must 
be  exercised  not  to  have  it  inconveniently 
moist.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  week  after 
it  is  made.  Pure  raw  finely -ground  bone  and 
the  best  of  ashes  should  be  employed. — Ex- 
change. 

DO  FARMERS  STUDY  ENOUGH. 

The  subject  of  agriculture  is  one  that  de- 
mands fully  as  much  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  reading  public  as  it  gets.  Indeed,  no 
theme  presents  itself  that  is  fraught  with 
more  real  import,  so  far  as  regards  our  pros- 
perity, than  the  wants  of  the  agricultural 
!  world.  What  we  mean  by  attention  is  a  studi- 
ous, careful  search  for  the  best  Way  of  accom- 
plishing certain  desired  results,  not  a  super- 
ficial investigation  of  some  theoiy  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  difference  and  provok- 
ing discussion.  The  day  has  happily  passed 
when  being  a  farmer  is  synonymous  with  being 
a  blockhead.  It  requires  something  more 
than  mere  physical  strength  to  keep  up  with 
the  advance  of  the  age  in  farming  as  well  as 
science.  Many  of  the  systems  of  years  ago 
are  no  more  applicable  to  the  demaud  of  to- 
day than  would  be  an  ox  team  to  run  an  oppo- 
site freight  across  the  Plains.  The  farmer 
who  reads  much,  and  reads  that  much  with 
care,  is  the  one  who  stands  in  advance  in  in- 
telligence and  prosperity. 
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Science  can  aid  the  farmer  in  raising  wheat 
or  corn  just  as  much  as  it  can  aid  the  miller  in 
grinding  it ;  and  the  science  to  he  applied  in 
agriculture  is  nothing  more  than  a  study  of 
the  composition  of  soils  and  the  properties 
that  are  drawn  from  them  hy  certain  grains. 


Rhubarb  Vlnegar. — By  request,  we  re- 
publish the  following  receipt  for  rhubarb 
vinegar :  The  process  for  10  gallons  will  be- 
take 25  ordinary  stalks  of  rhubarb ;  pound  or 
crush  them  with  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  strong  tub  ;  add  10  gallons  of  water ; 
let  this  stand  24  hours  ;  strain  off  the  crushed 
rhubarb  and  add  18  pounds  of  sugar,  free  from 
molasses,  and  a  teacupful  of  the  best  brewer's 
yeast ;  raise  the  temperature  to  65°  or  68°, 
and  put  your  brows  into  a  12-gallon  caste ; 
place  it  where  the  temperature  will  not  fall 
below  G0°.  In  a  month  strain  off  from  the 
grounds,  returning  it  to  the  cask  again,  and 
let  it  stand  till  it  becomes  vinegar.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  can  furnish  a  better 
method. 


Test  of  Good  Farming — Mr.  Greeley 
says  in  the  Tribune  :  The  fairest  single  test  of 
good  farming  is  in  the  increasing  productive- 
ness of  the  soil.  That  farm  which  averaged 
20  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre  20  years  ago, 
25  bushels  ten  years  ago,  and  will  measure  up 
30  bushels  to  the  acre  from  this  year's  crop, 
has  been  and  is  in  good  hands.  I  know  no 
other  touchstone  of  farming  so  unerring  as 
that  of  the  increase  cr  decrease  from  year  to 
year  of  its  aggregate  product.  If  you  would 
convince  me  that  X  is  a  good  farmer,  do  not 
tell  me  of  some  great  crop  he  has  grown,  but 
show  me  that  his  crop  has  regularly  increased 
from  year  to  year,  and  I  am  satisfied. 


How  to  Get  Fertilizers.— If  any  one 
has  money  that  he  wants  to  invest  in  fertilizers, 
my  advice  to  him  is  to  use  it  in  buying  corn, 
and  then  feed  it  to  the  cows.  You  thus  have 
the  guano  ready  mixed  with  the  barn  manure, 
besides  saving  hay,  getting  the  cows  in  better 
flesh,  and  making  more  milk,  and  a  better 
article  at  that.  The  cost  of  corn  per  pound 
is  less  than  most  fertilizers.  To  say  the  least, 
I  would  rather  have  one  load  of  manure  made 
of  the  best  hay,  roots,  shorts  and  meal,  than 
two  loads  of  hay  alone. 
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REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 


PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday  Evening,  July  25.— The  arrivals  and  sales  of 
Beef  Cattle  at  the  Avenue  drove  yard  were  large  this 
week,  reaching  about  2350  head;  the  market,  in  conse- 
quence, was  dull,  and  prices  favor  buyers,  extra  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Western  steers  selling  at  9»9>jc  ;  lair  to  good 
do.  at  7j^ffl8^c,  and  common  at  6a7c  4/*  lb,  gross,  as  to 
quality.  The  market  closed  very  dull,  within  the  above 
range  of  prices.  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the 
sales : 

100  Western,  Owen  Smith $7    a9% 

150  do.  John  Smyth  &   Bro 7^©9 

53  do.  Dennis  Smyth 7^0>8^ 

50  do.  A.Christy T%ktt>8% 

35  do.  J.  Christy T%<s8% 

30  do.  Dengler  &  McCleese 7     «r8>, 

41  do.  P.  McFillen 8    09^ 

50  do.  P.  Hathaway 8    09 

83  do.  J.  S.  Kirk 9    «r6 

34  do.  B.  F.  McFillen 6^a>8v 

120        do.        J.  McFillen 8    a0\ 

50       do.        E.  S.  McFillen 8    <a-9'% 

123        do.        Ullman  Jt  Bachman 8    09;,,' 

300       do.        J.  J.  Martin  &  Co 7     ar0% 

90  Virginia,  Mooney  &  Miller 8    «r9 

05  Western,  Thomas  Mooney  &  Bro 6    08 

81        do.        H.  Chain 7     08:*; 

50        do.        Joseph  Chain 6^«r8 

85       do.       J.  &  L.  Frank 7    08X 

50        do.        Gus.  Schamberg 7^08 

80       do.        Hope  &  Co 6%a>9y2 

45        do,        H.Frank 7.)£08^ 

105       do.        John   McArdle 6^«»9^ 

90        do.        S.  R.Mavnes 5^08^ 

54  do.        Elkon../. 7     09k 

48  Delaware,  D.  W.  Gemmill 4    trl 

Cows  were  in  better  request.  Sales  of  175  head  at  $50 
060,  the  latter  for  cow  and  calf. 

Sheep The  offerings  were  heavy,  but  there  is  a  fair 

demand.  Sales  of  10.200  head  at  the  Park  drove  yard  at 
5sr6e  W  ft.  for  good  ;  $2.5003.25  ty  head  for  stock ;  8%  a 
10c  &  lb  for  good  lambs,  and  $203  4^  head  for  common 
do.  At  the  Avenue  yard  0000  head  changed  hands  at  5a> 
53,  c  4F  lb ,  gross. 

Hogs  meet  an  active  inquiry,  and  at  the  close  prices 
advanced.  Sales  of  2500  head  at  $13e>13.50  &  100  lbs,  net, 
for  corn  fed. 
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Monday,  July  25. — The  flour  market  was  quite  dull  to- 
day, the  demand  being  limited  and  confined  to  the  wants 
of  the  home  consumers.  Sales  of  1200  barrels — including 
unsound— at  $6.50;  middlings  at  $5.50  ;  extra  at  $5.75® 
6.25 ;  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  extra  family  at 
$6.2507.25,  and  Ohio  do.  do.  at  $7.2508— the  latter  for 
fancy.  Rye  flour  is  in  small  supply  and  held  at  $6.  In 
corn  meal  nothing  doing.  In  the  wheat  market  there  is 
not  much  activity,  and  with  increased  arrivals  of  the 
new  crop  prices  are  3«5c.  lower.  Sales  of  9300  bushels 
old  and  new  Ohio  and  Indiana  red  at  $1.6001.62 ;  new 
Delaware  do  at  $155,  and  Western  white  at  $1.65.  Rye 
is  in  limited  request,  and  1200  bushels  Pennsylvania  sold 
at  $1.12.  Corn  is  inactive  and  lc.  lower.  Sales  of  8800 
bushels  at  $1.12@1.13  for  yellow  ;  $1.08  for  Western  mixed, 
and  $1.10  for  high  mixed.  Oats  are  less  in  request.  Sales 
of  3000  bushels  Pennsylvania  at  65<ft66c.  Cloverseed  sells 
in  a  small  way  from  second  hands  at  $9.50.  Flaxseed  is 
scarce. 

Provisions  of  all  descriptions  are  held  firmly,  but  there 
is  an  absence  of  much  demand. 

Cotton  is  a  fraction  higher  ;  small  sales  of  middlings  at 
20x@20^c.  for  upland  and  New  Orleans. 

In  Coffee,  Sugar  and  Molasses  nothing  doing  to  alter 
further  quotations. 

Petroleum  closed  dull  at  16>£c.  for  crude,  and  24,\'(fi  25c. 
for  refined,  spot  and  month. 

Whisky  is  quiet;  sales  of  Western  iron-hound  at  $1.05. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY  FARMING. 


BY  JOHSON  MILLER. 

Being  but  a  youDg  member  of  the  Lancas- 
ter County  Agricultural  Society,  I  take  a  deep 
interest  in  encouraging  as  well  as  adding  to 
the  good  that  is  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  monthly  meetings  of  its  members.  The 
subject  of  sucessful,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
systematic  farming,  is  one  that  has  been  the 
study  of  learned  and  intelligent  men  ;  yet  the 
farmers  of  the  present  day  meet  occasionally 
with  failures  and  short  comings,  and  often 
such  for  which  they  cannot  account  ;  for  there 
are  always  things  on  our  large  farms  which 
could  be  improved,  made  comfortable  and 
handy,  and  yet  profitable  and  useful ;  as  for  in- 
stance, the  quarrying  of  large  stones  out  of  the 
the  fields,  burning  them  into  lime  would  great- 
ly add  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  as  well 
as  to  the  convenience  of  cultivating  and  har- 
vesting the  fields;  this,  and  the  killing  of 
weeds  are  two  important  things  in  connection 
with  Lancaster  county  farming.  There  are 
thus  many  points  on  a  farm  that  could  be  made 
an  improvement,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
the  appearance  of  our  farms  nice  and  clean. 
Now  there  are  many  subjects,  such  as  to  the 
time  of  sowing,  planting,  and  harvesting, 
what  varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  and  seeds  to 
sow,  and  corn  and  potatoes  to  plant ;  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  stock,  and  management  there- 
of to  make  profit  in  the  productions  they  yield, 
which  should  be  tried,  experimented  and  re- 
ported to  our  Agricultural  Society.  This  is 
the  great  point  which  I  think  should  be  the 
aim  of  our  society.    There  are  a  great  many 


old  farmers  who  think  the  Lancaster  County 
Agricultural  Society  a  good  for  nothing  affair  ; 
and  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  farmers.    In- 
deed, such  are  the  expressions  of  some  of  ruy 
!  neighbors.  Now  let  such  farmers  think  what 
!  they  may;  they  have  their  opinions  and  I  have 
mine,  and  I  propose  to  give  them.  I  think  that 
'  there  is  no  society  or  organization  in  existence 
i  in  Lancaster  county,  or  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  is  more  useful  to  the  farmers  of 
our  good  old   county   than   our   Agricultural 
I  Societv,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a 
I  member.      We  are   all,  or  nearly  all,  tillers 
J  of  fine  farms  and  large  gardens,  honest,  re- 
|  spectable,  and  sober  men,  as  far  as  I  have 
!  an)'  knowledge.     Why  should  we  not   have 
the  influence,  aid.  and  encouragement  of  the 
;  entire   agricultural  community  of  Lancaster 
county  ?    Every  farmer  should   be  an   active 
member,  attend  its  meetings  regularly,  and 
;  bring  with  him  new  varieties  of  fruits,  such  as 
'  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  small  fruit,  new 
kinds  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and 
i  take  an  interest  in  reporting  his  observations 
and  experiments  of  such.    I  think  we,  as  farm- 
lei^,  cannot  spend  a  half  day  more  pleasantly 
and  profitably  than  here  at  our  meeting. 

There  have  been  numerous  questions  discus- 
sed here  since  I  have  been  a  member  which 
would  be  useful  and  beneficial  to  any  farmer 
in  the  county.     I  don't  care  how  well  we  un- 

!  derstands  farming,  there  is  always  something 
to  be  learned.     So  much  for  our  Agricultural 

I  Society.    I  hope  to  see  it  prosper,  grow,  and 
become  one   of  the   largest  societies   in   the 

!  State  of  Pennsylvania,  supported  by  all  in- 

'  telligent  and  respectable  farmers  of  Lancas- 

I  ter  county. 

In  regard   to   Lancaster  county  firming  I 
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am  going  to  write  a  few  words.  We  have  a 
county  unsurpassed  for  fine  farms,  barns  and 
houses,  good  fences,  and  finely  arranged  fields, 
by  any  other  county  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  perhaps  in  the  United  States.  But 
some  of  my  friends  must  not  think  hard  of  me 
when  I  say  we  have  yet  much  room  for  im- 
provement in  our  system  of  Lancaster  county 
farming.  There  is  one  tiling  which  I  stongly 
protest  against,  and  that  is  the  growing  of 
weeds  along  fences  until  they  get  seeds  and 
infest  our  whole  fields.  Going  along  the  road 
of  some  by  our  fine  farms, you  see  thistles  and 
all  kinds  of  weeds  growing  as  high  as  the 
fence  itself.  It  looks  bad  for  any  one  to  let 
the  weeds  grow  along  bis  fences  and  go  to 
seed ;  I  call  him  no  systematic  farmer  ;  I  say 
kill  them  and  keep  them  down.  Let  all 
farmers  unite  on  this  important  subject,  and 
we  will  soon  get  rid  of  them  and  have  our 
farms  and  fences  nice  and  clean  of  the  nui- 
sonce.  But  here  we  have  a  class  of  farmers 
that  don't  destroy  them  ;  they  just  go  in  for 
things  that  make  money  to  fill  their  pockets. 
No  difference  how  things  look  about  the  yard 
or  along  the  fences.  Plows,  harrows,  and  all 
kinds  of  implements  lie  out  in  the  yard  and 
fence  comers,  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather, 
which,  indeed,  injures  them  more  than  by 
using  them.  Let  us  have  an  implement 
house.  A  place  for  every  thing,  and  every 
thing  in  its  place,  is  my  motto  and  my  way. 
There  are  many  things  which  should  belong 
to,  but  are  much  neglected  in,  Lancaster  coun- 
ty farming.  Now  as  to  weeds,  I  kill  mine  all ; 
but  what  will  it  help  ?  Some  of  my  neighbors 
around  me  let  them  grow  as  high  as  the  fences, 
and  are  careful  not  to  cut  them,  if  they  cut 
them  at  all,  till  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast 
over  the  fine  fields.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace,  not 
to  say  an  insult,  to  such  farmers  as  want 
their  fences  clean  of  the  abominable  nuisance  ? 
Let  us,  as  an  agricultural  society,  petition  for 
a  law  on  the  subject ;  to  punish  such  farmers 
who  let  weeds  go  to  seed  (and  enough  some- 
times to  sow  whole  fields  that  were  clean  be- 
fore), and  we  will  soon  have  clean  fences  and 
fine  clean  fields  all  over  Lancaster  county.  If 
we  don't  do  something  in  this  direction,  the 
weeds  will  be  the  main  crop  of  some  farmers. 
I  will  yet  add  a  few  additional  remarks  on 
the  principles  of  Lancaster  county  farming.  It 
is  mostly  conducted  upon  the  six-field  princi- 
ple. A  farm  of  six  fields  has  two  in  grass,  two 
in  wheat,  one  in  oats,  and  one  in  corn.    The 


field  in  grass  is  generally  mowed  two  years  in 
succession,  then  it  is  plowed  in  the  fall,  put  in 
corn  next  spring,  sown  with  oats  the  coming 
spriug,  and  then  in  wheat  for  two  years.  The 
last  year  it  is  again  sown  with  grass  seed,  and 
so  in  succession.  Lime  is  generally  applied 
when  put  in  corn ,  and  manured  after  the  oats 
is  taken  oft,  before  wheat  is  sown.  I  have 
now  given  my  ideas  on  Lancaster  county  farm- 
ing; but  one  thing  more,  to  see  whether  the 
business  pays.  A  farmer  should  keep  an  ac- 
count of  everything  connected  with  his  busi- 
ness; which  is  a  very  important  matter.  I 
know  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  used  by 
my  cows,  and  consequently  know  whether  the 
butter  pays  for  it ;  also  the  number  of  bushels 
of  corn  my  horse  consumes,  and  everything  to 
the  oent.  This  is  agreat  satisfaction.  Another 
point  remains  to  be  noted.  To  be  a  good  far- 
mer, one  should  take  some  agricultural  papers. 
I  take  three — the  New  York  Tribune,  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  and  THE  LANCASTER  FARM- 
ER, and  I  am  satisfied  it  pays  me  the  price  of 
subscription.  We  get  much  valuable  infor- 
mation out  of  these  papers.  In  particular  The 
Lancaster  Farmer  should  receive  our  sup- 
port, as  it  is  our  home  journal.  Its  articles  are 
written  by  men  in  the  farming  business  in  Lan- 
caster county,  and  are  therefore  of  great  use 
to  us,  being  the  expressions  of  local  experi- 
ence. 

I  will  now  close,  and  would  ask  my  friends  to 
excuse  my  mistakes  and  expressions  wherever 
they  no  not  agree  with  me  as  to  any  remarks 
I  have  made  on  Lancaster  county  farming. 
It  is  my  first  production  with  pen  and  ink,  and 
was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Alexander 
Harris,  our  able  and  respectable  secretary. 

Litiz,  August  1st,  1870. 


LOCAL  EXPERIENCE   IN   WHEAT 
GROWING. 

BY   A.  3IILLER. 

The  following  is  what  Judge  David  Kutz, 
of  Kutztown,  Berks  county,  Pa.,  told  me  in 
speaking  of  sowing  grain  with  a  drill,  and  the 
quantity  per  acre.  He  says  there  is  a  widow 
woman,  a  neighbor  of  his,  who  has  a  large 
farm,  and  her  tenant  can't  sow  her  wheat  thick 
enough  for  her,  and  one  year  her  tenant  bor- 
rowed his  drill  after  he  was  done  using  it,  and 
wanted  it  set  to  sow  just  as  he  sowed  his  wheat  > 
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which  was  not  quite  one  and  a-half  bushels  to 
the  acre  ;  and  her  tenant  told  one  of  his  sons 
that  they  could  not  thrash  over  one  and  a  half 
bushels  to  the  100  sheaves,  and  he  thrashes 
over  6  bushels  per  100  sheaves.  After  the 
wheat  came  up  the  woman  complained  of  the 
wheat  not  being  thick  enough,  and  her  tenant 
told  her  it  was  sowed  as  thick  as  the  Judge's, 
and  she  had  thought  his  was  so  much  thicker 
than  her's  so  she  asked  the  Judge ;  he  told 
her  the  drill  was  set  as  he  used  it  when  the 
tenant  took  it  away,  and  it  was  set  the  same 
when  it  came  back ;  and  when  harvest  came 
it  was  her  best  wheat  by  far.  Her  tenant  told 
the  Judge  he  sowed  three  bushels  to  the  acre, 
broad  cast,  last  fall  ;  and  then  she  was  not  sat- 
isfied. 

It  seems  that  some  people  will  leave  nothing 
convince  them  how  much  better  it  is  to  drill- 
in  wheat,  and  how  much  they  save.  She  sowed 
at  least  twice  as  much  seed,  and  her  wheat 
did  not  yield  more  than  one  and  a  half  bushels 
per  100  sheaves,  while  the  Judge's  yielded  over 
six  bushels  per  100  sheaves,  and  of  course  a 
better  quality  of  wheat ;  as  the  better  wheat 
yields  the  better  quality  it  must  be,  and  worth 
considerable  more  per  bushel.  In  sowing  this 
grain  the  Judge  will  use  not  more  than  two 
hands  and  two  horses  ;  the  widow  will  use  not 
less  than  three  horses  and  four  hands.  The 
great  difference  in  favor  of  putting  in  wheat 
with  a  drill  is  easy  to  calculate  and  hard  to  be- 
lieve. The  Judge  says  his  wife  raised  eighteen 
pounds  and  not  quite  a  quarter  from  one  ounce 
of  potatoes  with  two  eyes.  I  did  not  put  down 
the  kind. 


Jacob  B.  Meckley,  Falmouth,  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.,  says  he  uses  some  phosphate,  and 
thinks  it  pays.  He  uses  about  300  pounds  to 
the  acre,  and  sows  it  by  hand  after  the  ground 
is  harrowed  before  the  drill.  He  says  he  be- 
lieves that  phosphate  strengthens  the  straw  so 
that  it  will  not  lodge  so  much,  and  that  it  im- 
proves the  grain.  lie  spoke  of  a  man  that 
puts  all  his  manure  on  bis  corn  ground,  and 
uses  phosphate  on  his  wheat,  and  says  last 
year  he  had  the  best  crop  of  wheat  he  ever 
raised.  He  says  he  never  used  any  phosphate 
on  corn,  but  says  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  pota- 
toes. 


phosphate  yielded  much  larger  potatoes  and 
many  more  in  a  hill  than  where  he  used  none. 
I  find  in  traveling  through  Pa.  that  some 
persons  are  beginning  to  use  fertilizers  for 
different  things— some  on  wheat,  some  tobacco, 
some  potatoes,  and  some  use  considerable 
quantities.  I  met  with  one  at  Norristown, 
Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  whose  name  and  ad- 
dress is  Samuel  Tyson,  King  of  Prussia  P.  O., 
Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  who  uses  about 
twelve  tons  a  year. 


Mr.  John  M.  Engle,  near  Mt.  Joy,  Lan- 
caster county,  Pa.,  also  tried  phosphate  on 
potatoes,  a.nd  says  the  row*  where  he  used 


Mr.  John  Moler,  of  Hagerstown,  Wash 
ington  county,  Md.,  gives  the  following  as  his 
views  of  raising  wheat :  He  says  that  Penn- 
sylvania wheat  will  not  bring  as  much  in  the 
Baltimore  market  by  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
cents  per  bushel  as  our  Maryland  wheat.  He 
says  they  used  to  raise  their  forty  bushels  per 
acre  in  Lancaster  county,  and  now  they  can- 
not raise  but  about  twenty  bushels,  and  they 
do  not  know  what  is  the  matter.  He  says 
they  do  not  know  that  dung  makes  the  straw 
grow,  but  not  the  grain  so  much.  They  do 
not  know  that  phosphate  makes  the  grain  ;  he 
does  not  care  how  rich  the  ground  is,  he  would 
put  on  phosphate,  and  would  raise  twice  as 
much  more  as  the  phosphate  would  cost.  He 
says  another  thing  is,  they  sow  too  much 
wheat  per  acre  ;  it  makes  so  many  small  heads, 
and  that  he  would  not  sow  more  than  one 
bushel  aud  a  peck  per  acre  if  the  seed  was 
given  to  him.  Not  sowing  phosphate  and 
sowing  wheat  too  thick  is  the  whole  cause  of 
not  raising  more  aud  abetter  quality  of  wheat. 

ORCHARD  GRASS  AXD  ITS  CULTURE. 

BY  JOHN   G.   KUEIDER,    LANCASTER,  TA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  widely 
known  of  all  the  pasture  grasses.  It  is  com- 
mon to  every  country  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  its  culture  was  in- 
troduced into  England  from  Virginia.  It 
ranks  highly  among  cattle-feeders,  having 
been  found  to  be  exceedingly  palatable  to 
stock  of  all  kinds;  its  rapidity  of  growth,  the 
luxuriance  of  its  aftermath,  and  its  power  of 
enduring  the  cropping  of  cattle,  commend  it 
highly,  especially  as  a  pasture  grass.  As  it 
blossoms  earlier  than  timothy  aud  clover,  it 
makes  an  admirable  mixture  with  clover  to 
cut  in  blossom  and  cure  for  hay.    As  a  pasture 
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grass,  it  should  be  fed  close,  both  to  prevent 
its  forming   thick  tufts  and  from  running  to 
seed,  when  it  loses  a  large   portion   of  its 
nutritive  matter,  and  becomes  hard  and  wiry. 
All  kind  of  stock  eat  it  greedily.   When  green, 
a  practical  farmer  says  of  it :  ;'  Orchard  grass 
is  one  of  the  most  abiding  grasses  we  have  ; 
it  is  probably  better  adapted  than  other  grasses 
to  sow  with  clover  and  other  seed  for  perma- 
nent pasture  or  hay,  as  it  is  fit  to  cut  with 
clover,  and  grows  remarkably  quick.    When 
cropped  by  cattle,  five  or  ten  days  growth,  at 
least,  suffices  to  give  a  good  bite.  Its  proper- 
ties consist  in  its  early  and  rapid  growth  and 
its  resistance  to  drouth,  but  all  agree  that  it 
should  be   closely   cropped.     Sheep  will  pass 
over  every  other  grass  to  feed  upon  it.    If 
suffered  to  grow   long  without  being  cropped 
it  becomes  coarse  and  harsh.     On  beino-  fed 
very  ciose  it  has  produced  good  pasture,  after 
remaining  at  least  five  days  at  rest.    It  is 
suited  to  all  arable  soils  ;  two  bushels  of  seed 
are  requisite  for  an   acre  when  sown  alone 
or  half  that  quantity  when  sown   with  clover. 
The  seed  of  this  grass  is  very  light,  weighing 
not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  to 
the    bushel."     Mr.  Sanders,    a    well-known 
practical  farmer  and  cattle  breeder  of  Ken- 
tucky, says  of  it :  "  My  observation  and  ex- 
perience have  induced  me  to  rely  mainly  on 
orchard  grass  and  red  clover.    These  grasses, 
mixed,  make  the  best  hay  of  all  the  grasses. 
It  is  nutritious  and  well  adapted  as  food  for 
stock ;  orchard  grass  is  ready   for  grazing  in 
the  spring  ten  or  twelve  days  earlier  than  any 
other  that  furnishes  a  full  bite.    It  stands  a 
severe   drouth  better  thau   any   other  grass, 
keeping  green  and  growing  when  other  sorts 
are  dried  up  iu  summer.    It  will  grow  more  in 
a  day  than  blue  grass  will  in  a  week.    Orchard 
grass  is  naturally  disposed  to  grow  and  form 
in  tussocks.    The  best  preventive  for  this  is  a 
good  preparation  of  the  ground  and  a  sufficiency 
of  seed  uniformily  sown." 

Orchard  grass  is  less  exhausting  to  ihe  soil 
than  timothy,  and  it  will  endure  considerable 
shade.  In  a  porous  subsoil  its  fibrous  roots 
extend  to  a  great  depth.  Its  habit  of  growth 
unfits  it  for  a  lawn. 


WHEAT  CULTURE  -SILEX. 

BY  J.  STAUFFER. 

In  my  article  in  the  July  number  I  find  the 
concluding  remarks  crudely  suggestive,  not 


designed  as  a  scientific  modus  operandi,  and 
which  has  been  criticised  by  your  learned  cor- 
respondent, E.  D.  Wilkins.  It  is  quite  proper 
that  he  should  do  so.  I  should  have  been  a 
little  more  explicit  in  my  statement ;  yet  your 
worthy  correspondent  has  quoted  what  may 
bf  good  authority,  but  has  fallen  into  an  error, 
also,  respecting  silex  and  silicic  acid.  (See  Au- 
gust No.  pp.  148  9.) 

The  truth  is,  "  Silica  has  none  of  the  ordina- 
ry or  more  obvious  acid  properties,  yet  it  com- 
bines iu  definite  proportions  with  many  salifia- 
ble bases,  and  expels  carbonic  acid  when  fused 
with  the  carbonated  alkalies ;  it  is  termed  silicic 
acid,  and  its  various  compounds  have  been  de- 
nominated silicates.    When  pure  and  colorless 
rock-crystal  is  heated  red  hot,  and  quenched  in 
water,  it  becomes    opaque   and   friable  (not 
pliable  as  the  types  make  it ) ;  and  if  in  this  state 
it  be  reduced  to  powder,  it  presents  one  form 
of  pure  silica.    If  in  this  state  ( in  which  it  is 
perfectly  insoluble  in  water)  it  be  fused  with 
three  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  it  forms  a 
glass  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  from  this 
solution  (formerly  called  liquor  of  flint)  the 
concentrated  acids  throw  down  the  silica  in 
the  form    of  a  gelatinous  hydrate ;  but  if  the 
solution  be  diluted,  and    the    acid  gradually 
added,  the   alkili  may  be  neutralized  without 
deposition  of  the  silica;  when,  however,  the 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  silica 
remains  as  insoluble  as  before.    This  solubili- 
ty of  hydrated  or   gelatinous  silica,   which, 
when  dry,  is  perfectly  insoluble,  may  serve  to 
explain  the  occurence  of  silica  in  water,  and 
its  deposition   in    chalcedonic   incrustrations. 
But  silica  presents  another  remarkable  char- 
acter; i.e.,  that  if  we  reverse  the  above  pro- 
portions, and  fuse  together  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  three  of  pow- 
dered rock-crystal   or  calcined  flint,  we  then 
obtain  a  transparent  and  fusible  compound* 
nearly  insoluble  in  water — namely,  glass." 

From  the  foregoing,  wt  see  the  error  of 
Mr.  Wilkins,  when  he  says,  "So  by  heating  in 
a  lime  kiln  he  drives  off  all  the  silicic  acid,  etc. 
Arguing  that  the  "silicic  acid"  was  in  "  flint," 
and  similar  to  the  "  carbonic  acid  "  in  "  lime- 
stone," when  in  fact  there  is  no  analogy — as 
will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  article,  copied 
verbatim,  from  the  highest  authority,  viz  : — 
The  latest  edition  of  Braude's  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature  and  Art.    (See  Silex.) 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


PRUNING . 


BY    .TOTIN    G.    KRKIDEK. 


A  few  remarks  on  pruning,  as  to  how  it 
should  be  done,  at  what  time  and  in  what 
manner,  would  not  seem  untimed.  I  have 
heard  persons  say  that  pruning  does  gener- 
ally more  harm  than  good.  Everywhere  I  go 
I  see  trees  ruined  by  pruning;  in  some  cases 
large  limbs  are  cut  off  with  an  axe,  or,  if  sawn , 
a  long  piece  of  the  limb  is  left  hanging  on 
the  trunk,  which  leaves  a  wound  that  will  not 
heal  over  for  years  to  come,  and  that  most 
likely  makes  the  tree  rotten-hearted.  I  have 
seen  men  go  into  orchards  and  cut  out  two- 
thirds  of  the  top  of  a  large  tree  without  any 
definite  idea  of  what  they  were  doing — only  a 
very  crude  idea  that  it  ought  to  be  pruned.  I 
have  seen  persons  paying  from  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  orchards 
pruned.  They  had  better  have  given  those 
persons  twenty  dollars  and  made  them  stay 
out  of  the  orchard.  Great  limbs  are  cut  off, 
with  stumps  extending  from  three  to  five 
inches  out  from  the  body,  never  to  heal  over  ; 
the  stump  exposed  with  no  protection  from 
heat,  or  cold,  or  rain.  Limbs  should  be  taken 
from  the  tree  with  a  smooth,  clean  cut,  and  so 
near  to  the  parent  stem  that  the  sap  wood  will 
cover  over  the  wound.  Every  wound  that  is 
over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  round  should  be  cov- 
ered with  wax,  varnish  or  paint,  to  keep  out 
water  and  protect  it  while  healing.  The  best 
and  safest  way  is  to  commence  pruning  when 
the  tree  is  young,  and  keep  on  steadily  until 
old,  and  prune  it  as  you  fancy  most.  That  I 
regard  as  the  very  best  way  of  pruning.    The 


best  implement  for  pruning  is  a  saw  for  large 
limbs,  and  for  small  limbs  a  pruning  chisel. 
In  sawing  off  a  large  limb,  never  commence  on 
top  and  saw  until  through,  for  if  you  do,  when 
the  limb  is  nearly  severed  its  weight  will 
break  it  off  and  tear  the  bark,  which  should  be 
guarded  against  by  first  cutting  through  the 
bark  below,  one-eighth  the  diameter  of  the 
limb,  and  then  supporting  it  with  a  pitchfork. 
Then  commence  sawing  off  the  limb,  and  in 
that  way  you  can  expect  a  good  result.  The 
best  time  for  pruning  is  in  the  fall.  Much 
pruning  is  done  in  the  spring,  but  the  best 
time  is  after  the  trees  have  completed  their 
growth  for  the  season. 


BUDDING. 


HY  JOHN  G.  KREIDER. 


Now  is  the  time  to  bud,  if  the  bark  of  the 
stock  will  run  or  part  readily  from  the  wood,  and 
well-formed  buds  of  the  same  season's  growth 
can  be  procured.  What  is  budding  ?  has  been 
often  asked  by  persons.  Budding  is  inserting 
the  bud  of  one  tree  under  the  bark  of  another. 
The  stated  time  it  is  generally  done  is  in  July, 
August  and  September,  when  the  trees  are  in 
their  vigorous  growth.  The  buds  should  be 
fully  developed  and  perfected,  or,  if  not,  the 
maturing  of  the  buds  may  be  hastened  by 
pinching  the  ends  oft'  the  shoot.  When  sticks 
of  buds  are  cut,  the  blade  of  the  leaf  should  be 
cut  off,  leaving  the  leaf  stalk  attached  to  the 
twig.  Keep  the  twigs  moist  until  used.  A 
cut  in  the  stock  for  inserting  the  bud  is  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  T,  the  bark  lifted  and  the 
bud  slipped  under  it.  The  wound  in  the  tree 
should  then  be  tied,  leaving  only  the  bud  ex- 
posed. Basswood.  bark  makes  the  best  ban- 
dage, but  husk  or  cloth  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. If  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  bud  be- 
gins to  swell,  the  bandage  should  be  removed. 
The  best  place  to  bud  is  unusually  near  the 
ground.  All  suckers  or  robbers  that  appeal 
below  the  bud  should  be  removed.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  after  budding,  the  stock  should 
be  cut  back  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  above 
the  bud,  and  the  young  shoot  tied  to  it,  as  some 
budders  prefer  it ;  but  I  would  prefer  to  cut 
it  away  close  to  the  bud,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  grafting  wax  laid  on  the  cut  so  as  to  keep 
it  from  rotting,  from  the  rain  soaking  into  it, 
and  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Drop  Worm.— A.  G.,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.— The 
package  of  "follicles"  sent  us,  which  you 
collected  on  the  arbor  vitse,  ought,  by  this 
time,  to  be  well  known  to  every  intelligent  far- 
mer, for  its  history  has  beeu  ventilated  every 
season,  in  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
journals  of  the  country,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  It  is  variously  called  "drop-worm," 
"basket-worm,"  "sack-bearer,"  and  by  the 
Germans,  "sack-treger,"  but  by  naturalists, 
Thyridopteryx  epJiemceriformis.  If  you  have 
opened  any  of  these  follicles  or  "sacks,"  you 
will  have  found  each  one  occupied  by  a  single 
worm,  of  a  dark,  swarthy  color,  and  the  head 
and  front  part  of  the  body  mottled  with  bluish- 
white.  The  first  name  indicates  the  solitary 
occupant  of  a  tenement,  and  the  second  name 
alludes  to  the  form  of  an  Ephemera  or  "  day- 
fly,"  which  is  the  form  of  the  moth  which  is 
bred  from  this  worm.  The  remedy  is  simply 
to  pick  them  off  the  trees  and  barn  or  crush 
them.  Not  one  of  these  follicles  should  be 
suffered  to  remain  on  the  trees  all  winter,  for 
a  large  number  of  those  remaining  will  con- 
tain the  pupa-shell  of  the  female,  in  each  of 
which  are  securely  packed  from  three  to  five 
hundred  eggs  ;  and  by  the  20th  of  May  these 
may  be  scattered  all  over  the  trees,  too  small 
at  first  to  be  seen,  but  by  the  1st  of  August, 
they  will  become  painfully  visible.  They, 
however,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
arbor  vita?,  for  we  have  seen  them  in  abun- 
dance on  the  locust,  linden,  apple,  apricot, 
maple,  cherry,  and,  in  short,  on  nearly  all 
domestic  trees  or  shrubs  except  the  peach. 
On  those  trees  which  shed  their  leaves  they 
may  plainly  be  seen  pendent  from  the  branches 
during  the  winter,  and  then  they  can  be  easily 
collected  and  destroyed.  Many  persons  effect 
a  contemptuous  disregard  for  entomology  and 
entomologists,  until  their  trees  are  overrun 
with  noxious  insects,  and  then  they  become 
suddenly  alarmed  and  "  don't  know  what  to 
do."  A  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  insects,  and 
how  to  circumvent  them,  is  just  as  important 
to  a  farmer  as  a  knowledge  of  when,  where, 
and  how,  to  plant  potatoes,  wheat,  and  corn. 
All  his  ignorance,  neglect,  or  contempt  for 
these  things  must  ultimately  end  in  disaster 
to  himself  and  his  crops.    Our  desire  is  to 


benefit  him,  if  he  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire,  and  seudus  specimens  of  the  offenders. 

R. 


Tree  Cricket. — U.  S.,  Conestoga  Centre, 
Va; — The  long,  slender-limbed,  pale  green, 
insects  you  sent  us — and  which  3'ou  say  infest 
your  tobacco  plants — are  called,  in  common 
language,  "  tree-crickets,"  but  scientifically 
(Ecanthus  niveus.  Those  with  the  broad,  flat 
wings  are  tlie males,  and  those  with  the  narrow 
wings  the  females.  Their  infesting  and  eat- 
ing the  leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant  is  something 
new  to  us,  although  we  knew  that  they  were 
omniverous,  and  fed  on  many  different  kinds 
of  vegetation,  and  sometimes  become  very 
troublesome  to  the  grape  vines.  They  belong 
to  the  order  Orthoptera,  all  of  which,  with  a 
single  exception  in  this  country,  are  destruct- 
ive to  vegetation  and  other  substances.  The 
females  perforate  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
canes  of  the  raspberry,  grape,  blackberry  and 
other  species  of  shrubbery,  in  manner  similar 
to  the  cicada  or  "seventeen  year  locust," 
where  they  remain  during  the  winter,  and  are 
hatched  out  during  the  following  late  spring 
or  early  summer.  To  gather  these  perforated 
canes  in  early  spring  and  burn  them,  of  course 
will  forestall  the  insects,  but  where  this  has 
not  been  done,  and  the  insects  are  allowed  to 
hatch  and  attack  vegetation,  "  hand-picking" 
will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  Every  female 
insect  so  destroyed  will  prevent  their  multi- 
plication from  fifty  to  sixty  or  more  next  sea- 
son.    This  will  be  something  gained. 


Tree-Rug—  Same.— The  other  two  insects 
which  accompanied  the  above  are  commonly 
called  "  tree-bugs,"  but  as  there  are  a  great 
many  kinds  of  bugs  which  infest  trees,  this 
may  be  called  "  spined  tree-bug,"  (Anna  spi- 
nosa).  These  insects  belong  to  the  order 
Hemiptera,  all  of  which  take  their  food  in  a 
liquid  state,  having  no  masticatory  organs,  but 
ouly  a  sucker,  which  is  also  a  piercer,  and  by 
means  of  which  they  pierce  vegetation  and 
exhaust  it  of  its  juices ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
they  also  infuse  an  active  poison  in  the  wound, 
which,  in  a  short  time,  causes  the  punctured 
leaves  to  wilt,  just  as  if  they  were  scalded. 
These  insects  hybernate  duriug  the  winter, 
and  should  be  sought  out  and  killed  without 
mercy  on  all  occasions.  The  only  thing  we 
can  recommend,  when  the  adult  bug  is  found 
on  the  tobacco  plant,  is  hand  picking.    Soapy 
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or  oily  solutions  ma}r  kill  the  young  when 
they  are  present'more  expeditiously  or  con- 
veniently. R. 

Wheel-Bug—  M. D.  K.,  Manor,  Pa.— The 
large  brownish  bug  you  sent  me  is  called,  by 
some  persons  a  "  wheel-bug,"  perhaps  "  cog- 
wheel bug  "  would  be  a  more  expressive  name, 
because  the  central  ridge  of  the  thorax  has  the 
appearance  of  part  of  a  cog-wheel.  This  in- 
sect belongs  to  the  order  Hemiptera,  and 
although  many  species  of  this  order  are  among 
the  worst  foes  we  have  to  vegetation,  yet  this 
one — Prionotus  novenarius — may  be  considered 
one  of  our  insect  friends ;  as  it  does  not  feed 
on  vegetation ,  but  on  other  insects,  as  do  many 
other  Reduvians,  the  family  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  autumn  on  shrub- 
bery, branches  of  trees,  fences,  or  any  other 
convenient  place,  where  they  remain  all  winter 
uninjured,  and  are  hatched  out  by  the  warm 
suns  of  spring.  These  eggs  are  oblong,  with  a 
reddish  or  orange  colored  tip,  and  are  cemented 
side  by  side  like  a  miniature  honey  comb. 
Both  the  eggs  and  the  insects  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  protected.  Their  "  sting,"  or  rather 
puncture,  is  doubtless  poisonous  to  those  upon 
whom  it  is  inflicted. 


Curious  Insects. — H.  L.,  Marietta,  Pa. — 
The  insects  you  have  found  congregated  in 
large  masses  on  the  trunk  of  your  apple  tree — 
although,  on  account  of  their  delicate  struc- 
ture, much  injured  by  the  alcohol  in  which 
they  were  immersed — seem  to  be  a  degraded 
species  of  some  Neuropterous  family.  We 
found,  last  summer,  in  the  month  of  August, 
thousands  of  them  collected  on  a  fence  rail, 
near  the  Chiques  creek,  in  Iiapho  township. 
As  in  your  case,  some  were  winged  and  some 
wingless,  but  whether  this  Avas  sexual,  or  dif- 
ferent stages  of  development,  we  are  not  able 
to  say,  for  our  insects  were  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  alcohol  before  we  got  them  home.  We 
do  not  think,  however,  that  in  the  state  you 
found  them  they  are  at  all  injurious  to  the 
tree,  for  they  appear  to  be  destitute  of  both 
jaws  and  proboscis. 


Luminous  Beetles. — G.  F.  R.,  Columbia, 

Pa. — The  two  large  brown  beetles,  with  a 
small  whitish  eye-like  spot  on  each  side  of  the 
base  thorax,  which  you  sent  us,  are  the  ''lumin- 
ous snapping  beetle  " — Plata-  noctilucus — quite 
common  in  Cuba,  aud  other  West  India  islands, 


as  well  as  South  America.  They  do  not  at  all 
belong  to  the  same  family  as  our  Pennsylvania 
luminous  beetles,  but  to  what  our  German 
citizens  call ';  Shnell-caferm." 

APIARY. 

FALL  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

BY   ULRICH    STIUC  KLEi:. 

The  time  when  the  supply  of  honey  ceases 
having  arrived,  all  bee-keepers  should  carefully 
examine  every  stock  to  see  which  are  in  con- 
dition to  winter  safely,  and  which  are  not.  In 
sections  where  considerable  buckwheat  is  rais- 
ed this  examination  may  be  deferred  until 
honey  from  that  source  has  also  failed.  All 
stocks  that  have  plenty  of  bees  and  an  abun- 
ant  supply  of  honey  require  no  extra  care.  It 
frequently  happens,  however,  thata  stock  has 
not  sufficient  honey  in  the  fall  to  last  till  spring, 
and  sometimes,  while  having  an  abundance  of 
honey,  they  have  not  enough  of  bees  to  defend 
themselves  against  robbers,  or  to  create  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  warmth  to  keep  them  from 
freezing  during  the  cold  weather.  Such  stocks 
should  be  attended  to,  as  it  is  poor  economy 
to  allow  them  to  consume  all  their  honey  and 
then,  perhaps,  in  the  middle  of  winter  or  in 
spring,  starve,  or  to  let  them  freeze  in  winter. 
A  short  supply  of  honey  is  generally  the  case 
with  late  swarms,  and  too  few  bees  with  old 
stocks  that  have  over-,-? warmed.  Those  who  use 
moveable  comb  hives,  and  resort  to  artificial 
swarming,  are  not  likely  to  be  troubled  with 
either.  At  the  proper  season  we  may,  per- 
haps, give  our  method  of  producing  artificial 
swarms,  and  our  success  thereby ;  but  this  is 
only  intended  to  treat  upon  fall  management. 
Those  who  desire  to  increase  their  number  to 
the  utmost,  of  course  wish  to  keep  all  they 
can.  All  stocks  that  have  not  sufficient  honey 
to  winter  safely  should  be  fed  with  honey  or 
a  syrup  made  of  white  sugar.  Never  use 
brown  sugar,  as  it  causes  diarrhoea,  which  is 
very  injurious  to  the  bees.  To  make  the  syrup, 
take  white  sugar,  put  on  enough  of  cold  water 
to  cover  fairly,  set  on  a  stove  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  The  syrup,  when  cold,  should  be  about 
the  consistercy  of  honey:  if  too  thin,  add 
more  sugar,  and  bring  to  a  boil  again ;  if  so 
think  that  it  will  harden,  add  more  water, 
A  little  practice  will  soon  enable  one  to 
mix  in  the  proper  proportions.  Feeding  should 
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be  done  in  September,  and  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober.   It  can  be  done  after  cold  weather  has 
set  in,  by  keeping  them  in  a  warm  room,  and 
keeping  the  entrance  closed  ;  but   it  is  much 
more  trouble  than  when  attended  to  in  the 
fall.    Those  using  moveable  comb  hives  can 
easily  remedy  a  short  supply  of  honey  by  ex- 
changing an  empty  comb  for  a  full  one,  taken 
from  a  stock  that  has  more  than  a  sufficiency. 
When  a  stock  has  an  abundant  supply  of 
honey,  and  not  enough  of  bees,  another  weak 
stock  should  be  united  with  it.    "When  movea- 
ble comb  hives  are  used,  take  out  the  frames, 
one  at  a  time,  from  the  one  which  you  wish  to 
transfer,  and  with  a  turkey  wing  gently  brush 
the  bees  off,  near  to  the  entrance  of  the   one 
with  which  you  wish  to  unite  it,  and  they  will 
readily  enter.      The  bees  will  not   quarrel. 
One  of  the  queens  may  be  destroyed,  if  she  is 
not,  one  will  kill  the  other.     When    common 
box  hives  are  used,  the  combs  must  be  cut  out 
and  the  bees  brushed  off  in  the  same  manner, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  &iceak stock 
out  of  a  hive.    As  it  is  after  the  working  sea- 
son, and  the  bees  do  not  fly  out  much,   they 
will  remain  in  their  new  home.    Unless   one 
has  a  large  number  of  stocks,  so  that  it   will 
pay  t6  erect- a  building  for  the  purpose,  bees 
are  as  safely  wintered  out  of  doors  as  in. 

Editors  Farmer  :  In  the  article  on  the 
"Black  Rot,"  in  the  July  number  of  The 
Farmer,  we  were  made  to  say,  that  in  select- 
ing sweet  potato  plants  "  all  that  are  the  most 
affected"  by  the  black  rot,  should  be  rejected 
instead  of  all  that  are  any  affected.  When  a 
plant  is  once  affected  it  will  never  recover. 
Ulricii  Strickxer. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Editors  of  the  Farmer  :  By  way  of 
making  an  excuse  for  not  furnishing  anything 
for  The  Farmer  these  few  months  past,  I 
will  here  just  state  that  I  was  too  busy  to  take 
time  to  write.  Work  was  hurrying  us  along 
everywhere  in  our  Beaver  Valley  Fruit  Gar- 
den of  seyen  and  a  half  acres,  principally 
all  planted  in  different  kinds  of  fruits,  but  not 
all  in  bearing  yet ;  still  the  work  is  there,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  it — for  wherever 
we  cast  our  eyes  it  needs  work — work  ;  and 
whosoever  thinks  that  those  pleasant  fruits 
are  raised  and  gathered  without  a  great  deal 


of  labor  are  very  much  mistaken  .  "I  went 
down  into  the  garden  of  nuts,  to  see  the  fruits 
of  the  valley,  and  to  see  whether  the  vine 
nourished,  &c."  "Let  my  beloved  come  into  his 
garden  and  eat  his  pleasant  fruits,  &c."  Well, 
perhaps  we  have  eaten  a  goodly  share  ;  but 
still  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  others 
had  share  in  the  product  of  our  labors.  Our 
strawberry  crop  was  poor.  We  sold  about  500 
quarts  ;  it  should  have  reached  2,000  quarts  for 
the  space  of  ground,  &c.  The  Raspberry  crop 
was  good.  We  sold  about  1,700  quarts — should 
have  produced  3,000  quarts.  Blackberries  did 
well.  We  sold  about  1,100  quarts,  principally  oi 
the  Lawton  variety.  We  won't  destroy  the 
Lawton  yet.  The  Kittatiny  did  very  well, 
but  the  Lawton  did  better,  and  for  family  use" 
hard  to  beat. 

The  apple  crop  is  very  slim  with  us.  The  in- 
sects and  other  causes  made  them  nearly  all 
drop  off.  We  might  well  say,  "Comfort  me  with 
apples,"  etc.,  and  "as  the  apple  tree  among  the 
trees  of  the  woods,"  etc.  "I  sat  down  under  his 
shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was 
sweet  (or  good)  to  my  taste."  Fears  look  mid- 
dling well ;  peaches  not  very  well ;  quinces 
fair,  with  a  continual  fighling  of  the  catterpil- 
lars.  Grapes  look  middling,  but  have  lost  some 
of  their  leaves,  and  have  rotted  somewhat. 

My  three  nectarine  trees  had  set  a  splendid 
lot  of  young  fruit,  but  in  spite  of  everything 
that  I  could  do,  the  curculios  were  determined  ■ 
to  destroy  every  specimen.  I  tied  up  several 
bunches  with  thin  cloths,  but  still  they  punc- 
tured the  fruit.  One  small  tree  I  covered  en- 
tirely with  a  very  thin  sack,  but  I  found  the 
curculios  crawling  over  the  outside,  trying  to 
force  their  way  through;  and  sure  enough, 
some  time  afterward,  when  I  opened  the 
sack,  I  found  lots  of  curculios,  and  the  fruit  all 
punctured,  and  I  did  not  get  one  perfect  speci- 
men. You  may  talk  of  destroying  them,  but 
you  can't  do  it ;  and  it  never  will  be  accom- 
plished by  catching  them.  You  might  be  able, 
by  continual  watching  and  destroying  them,  to 
prevent  them  on  a  small  scale,  so  as  to  secure 
some  fruit.  How  will  we  catch  them  or  de- 
stroy them — by  gathering  up  the  fruit  in  which 
they  breed?  We  find  them  in  our  strawberries, 
in  our  raspberries,  in  our  blackberries,  in  the 
cherries  by  millions;  in  plums,  nectariues, 
peaches,  apples,  pears,  wild  cherries,  and 
other  fruits  by  hundreds  of  millions.  I  find 
them  on  those  spongy  growths  or  toad  stools 
growing  out  of  decaying  trees,  logs,  etc.     In 
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fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  soft  growing  sub- 
stance free  from  some  species  of  the  curculio. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Not  one  farmer  out  of  a 
hundred  will  give  any  attention  to  his  orchard 
to  destroy  insects  ;  the  farming  requires  all  his 
time,  and  the  orchard  must  take  chance  for 
itself.  And  here,  we  might  say.  so  it  often  is 
with  his  soul :  he  finds  no  time  to  pray — let. 
the  soul  take  chance  for  itself— a  sorry  condi- 
tion of  things.  "But  what  I  Bay  unto  you  I  say 
unto  all,  watch."  This  will  be  likely  to  make 
things  better  in  both  cases. 

"  And  the  tree  of  the  field  shall  yield  her 
fruit,  and  the  earth  shall  yield  her  increase, 
and  they  shall  be  safe  in  their  land,  aud  they 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  And  I  will 
multiply  the  fru.'t  of  the  tree,  and  the  increase 
of  the  field.  And  I  will  call  for  the  corn  an  d 
will  increase  it,  and  lay  no  famine  upon  you. 
And  they  shall  say,  This  land  that  wa&  deso- 
late is  become  like  the  garden  of  Eden." 

John  B.  Ekb. 


STEAM  VERSUS  HORSE  POWER. 

Messes.  Editors  :  I  propose  to  sketch  for 
your  readers  a  brief  notice  of  the  steam-sep- 
ai-ator  thrashing  machines  now  coming  into 
use,  as  compared  with  the  old  horse-power 
machines.  For  the  running  of  the  old 
machines,  from  six  to  eight  horses  are  required 
to  keep  up  power  during  a  whole  week,  and 
the  usual  charge  made  by  those  owning  the 
machines  is  for  oats  from  four  to  i\\e,  cents,  and 
for  wheat  eight  cents  per  bushel.  I  may  assert 
with  great  assurance,  that  no  horse-power 
machine  is  able  to  compete  with  the  new 
steam  machines,  as  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
horses  to  keep  the  machine  running  constant- 
ly from  morning  till  noon  ;  and  even  if  they 
had  the  ability  to  do  so,  it  would  not  be  with 
a  uniform  speed  during  the  whole  time.  On 
the  contrary,  with  the  steam  machines  a  uui- 
form  speed  can  be  kept  up  all  the  time,  and 
for  any  length  of  time  it  may  be  desired.  This, 
iu  my  opinion,  is  one  great  gain  that  the  new 
have  over  the  old  machines,  and  must  do  much 
to  bring  them  into  general  use 

A  ten-horse  si  earn  engine  can  be  bought 
for  about  $900,  and  one  which  weighs  4,500 
pounds.  One  of  these  machines  is  owned  by 
Levi  S.  Gross  &  Bro.,  of  this  county,  and  has 
been  successfully  operated  by  them  since  har- 
vest of  this  year,  and  they  thrashed  with  it, 
from  a  Monday  morning  up  till  Tuesday  at 


noon,  293  bushels  of  wheat,  and  150  bushels 
oats.  Last  year,  when  the  wheat  was  better 
than  it  is  this  year,  they  could  have  thrashed 
100  bushels  in  two  hours,  which  would  be 
shelling  out  the  wheat  crops  with  great  rapid- 
ity. It  only  requires  from  000  to  800  pounds 
of  coal  fuel  to  keep  this  machine  in  motion 
during  a  day.  The  owner  of  the  big  separator 
horse  power  usually  brings  his  four  horses 
with  him  when  he  goes  to  a  farmer's  place  to 
thrash,  and  these,  it  is  understood,  are  to  be 
well  fed  during  the  time  of  the  thrashing, 
which  costs  nearly  as  much  as  the  coal  for  the 
running  of  the  steam  machine. 

Mr.  Gross  charges  four  cents  for  thrashing- 
oats  and  eight  cents  per  bushel  for  wheat.  The 
same  number  of  hands  are  required  to  run  both 
kind  of  machines,  except  that  for  the  steam 
machine  an  additional  boy  is  required  to  supply 
the  engine  with  water.  At  the  lowest  esti- 
mate they  can,  with  a  steam  machine,  thrash 
full  one-third  more  grain  than  with  one  run  by 
horse  power.  I  thought  this  matter  might  be 
interesting  to  be  known  by  our  farmers  in  gen- 
eral. Very  respectfully, 

Levi  S.  Reist. 
<► 

LIGHTNING  RODS.- 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Your  correspondent 
"Lampeter,"  in  advocacy  of  the  lightning  rod 
gives  a  fact  worth  noticing.  He  says  "the 
current  left  the  rod  at  that  point,  following  the 
staple  on  a  line  with  the  ceiling  of  the  second 
story,  perforated  a  hole  through  the  side  of 
the  house,"  &c.  He  says  the  rod  was  uninsu- 
lated at  this  staple.  Insulation  of  rods  has  be- 
came obsolete  in  lightning  rod  science,  because 
the  conducting  power  of  metal  is  superior  to 
brick,  mortar,  plaster  or  wood;  and  yet  this 
bolt  he  mentions,  flew  the  track  of  the  rod, 
bored  a  hole  through  the  wall,  tore  the  plas- 
tering from  the  ceiling,  passed  out  of  a  window 
down  the  roof  to  the  eaves,  and  down  a  porch 
post  partly,  and  partly  down  a  Lombardy  pop- 
lar standing  less  than  a  foot  from  the  eave, 
and  about  eight  from  the  post. 

The  only  point  worthy  of  notice  in  this  is 
that  the  bolt  left  the  metal  conductor  and 
played  hob  in  and  around  the  house,  proving 
the  inefficiency  of  the  rod. 

His  saying  "  Wise's  theory  of  raising  a  rod 
so  very  high  above  the  building  is  all  non- 
sense," is  answerable  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
Wise's  theory,  but  Franklin's. 
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Having  thus  noticed  the  incongruites  of  the 
low  rod  philosopher,  allow  me  a  word  in  regard 
to  the  communication  of  B,  who  is  a  high  rod 
philosopher,  and  one  who  holds  the  opinion 
of  all  practical  electricians  regarding  the  rod 
and  its  efficacy.  He  says  :  "The  clouds  from 
which  lightning  is  discharged  float  at  various 
distances  from  the  earth's  surface;  hence,  the 
nearer  we  get  our  best  conductor  to  its  work 
the  more  readily  can  we  produce  an  equilib- 
rium between  the  earth  and  the  cloud." 

This  is  M.  Arago's  theory.  He  suggests 
the  elevation  of  lightning  conductors  into  the 
clouds  by  the  use  of  balloons. 

Here,  then,  we  have  in  the  same  number  of 
The  Farmer  an  advocate  for  a  rod  not  more 
than  a  few  feet  above  the  house,  so  that  it 
is  only  insulated  in  the  old-fashioned  way ; 
that  is,  old-fashioned  nonsense,  and,  perhaps, 
is  the  best  kind,  so  far  as  lightning  rods  are 
concerned,  inasmuch  as  it  costs  less  than  the 
new-fangled  inventions.  And  we  have  anoth- 
er who  says  the  rod  should  go  near  the  cloud 
in  order  to  negate  its  fulminating  power. 

It  would  seem  that  neither  of  these  gentle- 
men read  my  pamphlet,  because  in  that  the 
best  authorities  of  electrical  science  are  quot- 
ed, and  well  authenticated  facts  related.  It 
willnotbe  long,  under  a  system  of  observation 
of  facts,  such  as  this  question  is  now  eliciting, 
that  the  lightning  rod  will  be  as  unpopular  as 
is  the  old  system  of  phlebotomy,  when  the  doc- 
tor carried  his  little  tomahawk  in  his  pocket, 
in  order  to  cut  the  arteries,  according  to  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  of  sick  and  suffering  hu- 
manity. 

It  matters  little  what  any  of  us  say  about 
the  rod ;  it  speaks  for  itself,  and  it  speaks  the 
words  of  a  bold  incendiary,  and  by  its  acts  it 
will  be  convicted.  It  is  the  needle  gun  of  Ju- 
piter to  drive  the  fulminate  right  into  barns 
and  buildings. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that  Mr. 
McCallister,  of  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of 
philosophical  and  electrical  instruments,  in- 
formed me  that  he  looks  upon  the  rod  as  use- 
less. He  makes  "  Thunder  Houses,"  an  elec- 
trical contrivance  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
lightning-rod  in  connection  with  atmospheric 
electricity.  John  Wise. 


Our  subscribers  would  confer  a  very  decided 
favor  upon  us  by  remitting  to  us  the  amount 
of  subscription  that  they  feel  is  now  due  our 
enterprise, 
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MEETING    OF    THE  AGRICULTURAL 
AND' HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  August  1st,  H.  M.  Engle  in  the  chair, 
and  Alex.  Harris,  Secretary.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  by 
acquiescence. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  viz. :  John  P.  Lovett, 
Coleraiu  ;  Benjamin  Urban,  Manor  ;  and  Levi 
S.  Gross,  of  East  Hempfield. 

H.  H.  Heise,  of  Columbia,  M.  D.  Kendig, 
of  Manor,  H.  M.  Engle,  of  Marietta,  H.  K. 
Stoner,  of  W.  Lampeter,  and  Reuben  Weaver, 
of  Rapho,  handed  in  to  the  Secretary  their  re- 
ports of  the  condition  of  the  crops. 

Johnson  Miller,  of  Warwick,  now  proceeded 
to  read  an  essay  on  "  Farming  in  Lancaster 
County." 

Quite  an  interesting  discussion  was  elicited 
by  some  remarks  contained  in  the  essay  of 
Mr-  Miller. 

Levis  S.  Reisl  said  the  fame  of  Lancaster 
as  an  agricultural  section  attained  had  spread 
over  the  whole  United  States,  and  that  but  in 
Chester  county  husbandry  has  greater  perfec- 
tion than  in  Lancaster,  and  this  he  attributes 
greatly  to  their  agricultural  society.  As  a 
dairy  county,  Chester  stands  preeminent,  and 
committees  from  New  York  visit  the  dairy 
farms  of  Chester  county  in  order  to  learn  their 
method  of  doing  things,  especially  how  to  make 
butter.  Tbe  Agricultural  Society  of  Chester 
county  have  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  visit  the  different  farms 
and  report  upon  their  condition.    He  thinks 
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this  would  be  an  admirable  plan  for  our  Soci- 
ety to  pursue. 

Jacob  Stauffer  spoke  of  weeds,  and  said  he 
had  seen  a  new  kind  of  weed  that  was  being 
introduced  into  certain  sections  of  Lancaster 
county,  and  if  some  effort  is  not  made  to  arrest 
its  progress  it  will  polute  the  whole  county. 
He  saw  the  first  of  this  weed  (the  white  weed) 
in  Chester  county.  An  effort  should  be  made 
in  time  to  arrest  its  growth. 

Peter  S.  Reist  had  observed  that  weeds  do 
not  make  so  much  progress  where  cattle  are 
allowed  to  run  at  large.  He  deplored  the 
want  of  a  more  thorough  organization  of  the 
agricultural  and  fruit-grc  wing  interests  through- 
out the  United  States.  Farmers  should,  all 
over  the  county,  form  associations  to  promote 
their  mutual  interests.  He  has  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  purchasing  new  kinds  of 
wheat,  and  yet  he  has  not  been  successful. 
Some  men  are  very  incompetent  for  the  man- 
agement of  agricultural  affairs,  and  such  men 
we  can  not  rely  upon  to  conduct  business  for 
us,  since  they  cannot  manage  their  own.  He 
was  glad  to  see  the  success  of  our  society,  as 
it  is  only  by  an  interchange  of  sentiment  that 
we  can  expect  to  advance  our  interests.  "We 
can  yet  make  our  society,  as  he  believes,  what 
is  needed.  We  can  learn  more  real  practical 
information  by  coming  to  know  the  result  of 
experiments  in  our  own  midst,  thau  in  any 
other  way.  He  desires  personal  local  experi- 
ments that  may  be  relied  on  in  order  that  we 
may  escape  being  humbugged  as  we  have  been 
for  so  long  a  time. 

Ephraim  Hoover  said  a  good  plan  to  clean 
fence  rows  of  weeds  was  to  clean  one  side  at 
a  time,  and  the  next  year  take  the  other  side, 
and  in  this  way  the  fence  could  be  cleared  of 
noxious  weeds.  He  tried  the  Norway  oats, 
and  at  first  they  seemed  to  do  well,  but  to- 
ward the  last  the  grasshoppers  destroyed 
them  greatly.  He  used  the  Ramsdel  variety. 
He  got  but  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  but  had  the 
grasshoppers  not  interfered  he  thinks  he 
would  have  got  75  or  80  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Rathvon  now  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  passed,  and  Messrs.  Rath- 
von, Harris  and  Stoner  appointed  under  it : 

Resolved,  That  a  committe  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  report  at  the  next  stated  meeting 
of  this  Society  upon  the  expediency  of  holding 
an  exhibition  of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables 
and  agricultural  productions  in  general,  some 


time  during  the  approaching  fall  season ;  and 
the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  in  holding  said 
exhibition. 

Mr.  Rathvon  submitted  the  annexed  pream- 
ble and  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

"Whereas,  This  Society  has  learned  with 
profound  regret  of  the  death  of  our  late  fellow- 
member,  Mr.  Jacob  Frantz,  of  Paradise ;  and 
whereas,  we  would  endeavor  to  bow  with 
patient  resignation  to  the  inscrutable  provi- 
dence by  which  he  has  been  removed  from 
among  us  ;  still,  we  cannot  but  deeply  feel  the 
loss  of  one  who  has  so  long  mingled  with  us, 
and  who  has  always  manifested  such  a  living 
interest  in  all  that  relates  to  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  and  especially  to  the  success  of 
this  association ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  recognizes  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Frantz  the  removal  from  this 
sphere  of  being  of  an  intelligent,  honest,  and 
useful  member  of  this  Society,  and  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Resolved,  That  we  condole  with  his  family 
and  the  community  at  their  bereavement,  and 
hereby  express  our  earnest  sympathies  in  the 
loss  which  they  have  sustained. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  family,  and  be  also  published 
along  with  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

C.  L.  Hunsecker,  of  Manheim  twp.,  was 
chosen  essayist  for  the  next  meeting.  The 
subject  of  the  paper  will  be  announced  here- 
after. 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Gibbons,  of  Enterprise,  sent  to 
the  meeting  specimens  of  the  black,  red-col- 
ored grape-leaf  moth  (Procris  Americana), 
together  with  its  larva,  which  she  says  infests 
the  grape  vines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Enter, 
prise.  Mr.  Rathvon,  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  to  this  insect, 
stated  that  hand-picking  and  destroying,  which 
can  easily  be  accomplished,  is  the  best  rem- 
edy. 

Mr.  Rathvon  read  from  the  August  number 
of  The  Lam  aster  Farmer  an  article  on  the 
curculio,  written  by  himself. 

Rclow  is  a  list  of  the  fruits  and  grains  on 
exhibition  at  the  meeting  : 

Levi  S.  Reist,  Warwick  :  All  Summer, 
Sweet  Bough  and  Early  Sour  apples ;  also  ap- 
ples to  be  named ;  Harvest  pears  ;  Mediterra- 
nean wheat,  recently  imported. 

Johnson  Miller,  Warwick  township  :  Speci- 
mens  of  potato  oats,  and  another  specimen  of 
an  unknown  kind  ;  apples  to  be  named. 
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J.  B.  Erb,  Beaver  Valley  Fruit  Gardens : 
Kittatinny  and  Lawton  blackberries  ;  Ever- 
bearing raspberries  ;  Jeffries  apples. 

Casper  Hiller,  Conestoga  Centre  :  All  Sum- 
mer, Summer  Rose,  Red  Astrachan,  Sine  Qua 
Non  apples;  Bloodgood,  and  Manning's  Eliza- 
beth pears  ;  Hale's  Early  peaches. 

Geo.  W.  Sohroyer,  city  :  Fejee  and  General 
Grant  tomatoes,  ten  large  specimens  of  the 
latter  of  which  were  takeu  from  one  stalk. 

Jacob  Xixdorf.  Lancaster  :  Cluster  of  green 
apples,  for  a  name. 

Though  the  display  of  fruits  was  somewhat 
meagre  as  to  quantity,  the  quality  of  several 
of  the  specimens  was  fine.  The  blackberries 
contributed  by  Mr.  Erb  were  of  very  large 
size,  and  well  matured.  Mr.  Killer's  fruits, 
all  of  which  were  of  early  varieties,  were 
greatly  admired,  not  only  for  their  fine  quali- 
ties, but  also  for  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
they  had  matured  thus  early  in  the  season. 
Mr.  Schroyer's  tomatoes  had  fully  ripened,  and 
were  of  large  size. 

After  the  members  had  tested  the  fruits  on 
exhibition,  the  Society,  on  motion,  adjourned. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

The  following  estimable  advice  as  to  the 
organization  of  farmers'  clubs  was  originally 
communicated  to  the  K^ew  Ulm  Pout  by  a  far- 
mer, and  therefrom  transferred  to  the  columns 
of  Gerhards'  Farmer  Zeitung,  which  we  have 
deemed  worthy  of  reproduction  into  the  Eng- 
lish and  laying  the  same  before  our  readers  : 

Mr.  Editor  :  In  one  of  the  recent  issues  of 
your  estimable  paper,  you  published  some  reso- 
lutions of  the  meeting  of  (he  agricultural  so- 
ciety of  Beaver  county,  together  with  some 
sensible  observations  concerning  the  indiffer- 
ence of  farmers  in  general,  with  reference  to 
agricultural  meetings.  The  participation  of 
most  farmers  in  such  meetings  is  very  luke- 
warm, although  there  are  some  of  them  Avho 
aim  at  making  the  meetings  of  our  society  at- 
tractive and  instructive. 

It  is  remarkably  singular  that  our  farmers 
seem  so  little  to  comprehend  the  utility  of 
meetings  among  themselves  ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  class  of  our  citizens  whose  interests  in  so 
high  a  degree  admonish  them  to  union  as  that 
of  the  farmers.  From  the  nature  of  their  con- 
dition, isolated  from  their  neighbors  and  from 


mankind,  it  especially  behoves  them  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  together  in  clubs  or  so- 
cieties, both  for  the  promotion  of  their  secu- 
ular  interests  as  also  for  their  moral  and  spir- 
itual elevation. 

I  have  oft  heard  the  remark  that  "  a  short 
conversation  with  an  educated  and  well  in- 
formed man  is  more  serviceable  than  the  poring 
over  books  for  weeks."  And  I  believe  the  say- 
ing contains  more  truth  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Nothing  so  stimulates  our  mental  en- 
ergies as  a  conversation  or  interview  with 
a  man  who  has  full  knowledge  of  what  he 
speaks.  A  farmers'  club  is  just  the  place 
to  have  our  ideas  brightened.  Here  any 
one  has  the  opportunity  to  make  known 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  his  views  con- 
cerning agricultural  affairs,  and  he  can  be 
assured  that,  though  he  may  sometimes  be 
subjected  to  criticism,  yet  the  expression 
of  his  opinions  will  be  a  mutual  advantage 
to  his  fellow  members,  as  well  as  to  himself. 
Indeed,  no  greater  obstacle  lies  in  the  way  of 
the  success  of  our  farming  communities  as  the 
too  confident  opinion  of  their  own  knowledge. 
Most  tillers  of  the  soil  imagine  that  they  know 
all  that  a  farmer  needs  to  know,  and  they 
therefore  regard  it  as  a  waste  of  time  to  join 
or  visit  such  clubs  or  societies,  or  to  even  read 
agricultural  journals.  That  is  one  of  their 
greatest  errors.  Rome  was  not  built  in  one 
day,  and  when  we  pass  away,  all  wisdom  does 
not  perish  with  us. 

A  farmers'  club  needs  to  be  no  magnificent 
or  costly  affair  in  itself.  Little  knowledge  is 
requisite  to  organize  and  conduct  such  a  society. 
A  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  are  all  the 
officers  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
organization,  and  the  briefer  the  constitution 
be  made  the  better.  Strive  to  render  the  meet- 
ings as  interesting  and  instructve  as  possible, 
and  allow  no  stately  formality  to  obtrude  itself, 
but  let  the  meetings  be  so  managed  that  every 
one  may  feel  himself  as  much  at  home  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  if  he  were  enjoying  a  conversation 
with  one  or  more  of  his  neighbors.  Let  no  one 
depend  upon  Lawyer  A,  Reverend  B, or  Doctor 
C,who  have  been  trained  to  express  them 
selves  with  precision,  and  according  to  gram- 
matical rules,  but  let  the  discourse  be  con- 
ductedas  if  it  were  simply  a  conversation  of 
neighbors  amongst  themselves,  none  of  whom 
attempt  any  pretention  of  learning  or  deep 
science.  Do  not  trouble  yourselves  if  no  sub- 
ject be  laid  out  in  advance  for  discussion.  Talk 
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of  cattle  dealing-,  butter  making,  fruit  culture 
in  its  various  branches,  the  subject  of  mauures, 
.corn,  wheat,  or  potato  culture,  or,  in  short, 
concerning  any  question  pertaining  to  general 
husbandry.  Many  do  not  seem  to  realize  how 
easy  a  thing  it  is  to  express  our  views  and 
experiences  over  any  matter,  when  once  a  lit- 
experience  is  had  therein. 

Farmers,  organize  your  clubs  and  attend 
them;  come  at  least  once  a  month  to  the  meet- 
ings, and  so  render  them  pleasant  and  agree- 
able that  all  may  go  away  delighted,  and  not 
fail  to  return  to  the  next  meeting.  Bring  with 
you  of  vour  productions,  exchange  seeds  of 
different  kinds  with  one  another,  ask  questions 
at  the  meetings  and  tender  replies  to  those 
proposed  ;  criticise  what  has  been  spokon  or 
read  in  the  meeting  ;  even  articles  in  the 
magazines  should  come  in  for  notice,  as  they 
are  not  infallible.  Seize  the  undertaking  with 
energy,  and  the  result  will  not  be  doubtful. 

A.H. 


THE  AIR. 


BY  J.  STAUFFEH. 


The  atmospheric  air  which  surrounds  our 
globe,  so  essential  to  all  living  beings,  is  not 
only  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gas- 
es, with  a  small  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  of  the  vapor  of  water,  as  given  in  our  sci- 
entific works  ;  but  a  great  amount  of  floating 
particles  of  organic  matter  is  mixed  with  the 
air  we  breathe. 

Modern  investigation  has  discovered,  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  that  minute  animals 
and  vegetables  exist,  or  their  germs  float  in 
the  air,  and  hence  moulds,  mildew,  and  va- 
rious fuugi  find  a  lodgement  and  propagate 
on  vegetation.  It  is  true  that  some  very  sin- 
gular facts  are  known  with  regard  to  fungroid 
growth  in  a  manner  and  particularity  that  has 
given  rise  to  the  belief  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, simply  from  the  change  of  vitality  under 
disease  to  project  itself  in  a  change  of  form. 
Some  eminent  savants,  like  the  author  of  a 
late  work,  called  the  Universe,  or  the  i'> finite- 
ly great  and  the  infinitely  little,  says  on  page 
715  :  "  There  are  plants  which  only  appear 
under  circumstances  so  exceptional  and  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  mind  revolts  at  the 
idea  of  their  tiny  seed  leading  the  atmos- 
phere for  century  after  century  in  order,  at 
long  intervals,  to  fertilize  some  imperceptible 
part  of  the  globe.    This  would  be  '  inutility  in 


immensity.'  "  Then  he  states  cases  such  as 
''A  fungus  is  known  which  never  grows  ex- 
cept on  'the  bodies  of  dead  spiders;  another 
which  only  appears  on  the  surface  of  horses' 
hoofs  in  a  state  of  putrifaction,  &c.  I  hold 
that  the  same  germ  may  develop  itself  very 
differently ,  according  to  the  character  of  ele- 
ment absorbed  from  its  nidus  in  growth,  and 
readily  accounts  for  the  diversity  of  fungi  in- 
well  as  peculiar  species  (apparently)  from  or 
upon  peculiar  plants  or  matter,  and  found  no 
where  else." 

All  atmospheric  corpuscules  penetrate  with 
the  air  into  our  respiratory  organs.  Hence  our 
lungs  always  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
secula.  The  bones  of  birds  being  hollow, 
communicate  with  the  lungs  like  a  pneumatic 
aparatus.  Filaments  of  wool  and  silk,  tinted 
with  rich  colors,  were  detected  in  the  bones  of 
a  peacock,  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
cases  are  given  to  prove  how  impure  the  air 
is  we  breathe.  Have  you  not  frequently 
noticed  the  scintillations  in  a  ray  of  sunshine 
admitted  through  a  hole  or  chink  into  a 
darkened  room  ?  You  see  these  minute  float- 
ing particles  •,  put  a  little  cotton  in  the  nozzle 
of  a  bellows  so  as  to  sift  the  air  that  you  blow 
through  this  ray  of  light,  and  you  will  notice 
a  black  streak,  that  is,  a  streak  purified  by  the 
sifted  air  from  the  bellows.  Your  breath  will 
not  mend  the  matter  unless,  by  putting  cotton 
in  your  mouth,  you  first  strain  the  air  von 
blow  out.  This  brings  me  to  notice  another 
fact :  The  air  is  clearest  before  rain,  that  is,  a 
moist  atmosphere  (cot  misty  from  falling 
vapor).  One  of  the  surest  signs  of  rain  is  the 
clearness  of  outline  and  blue  color  of  the  dis- 
tant mountains  ;  it  indicates  great  dampness 
of  the  air.  This  may  be  a  new  revelation  to 
some,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  can  bo 
proved  by  any  observer.  Mr.  Tyudall  has 
shown  how  it  is  that  dampness  aids  in  the 
transmission  of  light,  while  it  hinders  that  of 
radiating  heat.  The  watery  vapor  dissolve ;- 
the  impurities  which  are  mingled  with  the  air, 
and  thus  renders  it  very  transparent.  This  at- 
mospheric dust  is  also  precipitated.  In  the  hot 
season  and  in  dry  weather  I  have  noticed  how 
difficult  it  is  with  a  spyglass  to  see  distant 
sceneiy,  which  is  different  in  cold  weather, 
when  the  air  is  more  condensed,  than  in  sum- 
mer, when  it  is  heated  and  ratified. 

Atmospheric  refraction  has  very  much  to  do 
with  this  phenomena.    In  the  warm  season. 
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and  in  the  months  when  organic  life  has  the 
greatest  activity,  the  air  is  most  charged  with 
this  kind  of  dry  vapor,  which,  in  calm  weather, 
diminishes  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  the  visi- 
bility of  distant  objects.  Of  the  various  kinds 
of  dust,  only  those  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
as  common  salt,  according  to  Bunsen,  are 
always  in  the  air,  even  in  regions  remote  from 
the  coast ;  these  are  the  kinds  of  dust  which 
contribute  to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil ;  the 
chemist  Barral  has  even  found  phosphates. 

Thus  it  is  the  beneficial  and  deliterious,  like 
good  and  evil,  are  mixed  up  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  it  is  well  we  have  not  microscopic 
eyes,  to  see  what  the  air  is  charged  with  which 
we  drink  in  at  every  breath. 


DEMAND   AND   SUPPLY    OF   HORSES. 

The  American  soil  and  climate  are  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  the  horse.  The  vast  extent  of 
grazing  lands  for  roving  herds,  abounding  with 
rich  alluvial  bottoms  for  cultivation ,  afford  an 
abundant  supply  of  food.  The  temperate 
climate,  pure  air,  nutritious  grasses  and  rich 
cereals  form  fine  bone  and  firm  flesh,  good 
form  and  constitution.  It  is  the  natural  ele- 
ments contained  in  our  boundless  resources, 
such  as  rich  soil,  clear  air,  pure  water,  and 
high  breeding,  that  has  produced  so  many 
equine  celebrities,  and  given  to  the  American 
trotter  a  world-wide  renown.  The  natural 
advantages  over  foreign  nations  in  a  vast  do- 
main, stretching  over  a  continent,  furnishing 
so  many  facilities  for  breeding  horses,  must 
make  this  country  eventually  the  great  horse 
emporium  to  furnish  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  tide  will  turn.  In  room  of  being  im- 
porters, we  are  destined  to  become  exporters 
of  equine  productions.  The  crowded  popula- 
tion of  Europe  will  be  compelled  to  appro- 
priate their  lands  to  furnishing  bread  and 
meat,  to  protect  from  famine  their  starving 
millions.  They  must  bend  to  the  iron  law  of 
necessity,  and  use  their  small  homesteads  to 
raise  the  bread  of  life  for  home  protection. 
Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  Nature. 
The  products  that  are  congenial  to  our  soil, 
whether  auimal  or  vegetable,  provided  they 
are  reproduced  at  the  least  expense  of  capital 
and  labor,  will  form  our  leading  exports.  The 
staples  that  are  raised  cheap  will  find  a 
market  where  they  are  dear.  The  advan- 
tages that  a  new  productive  soil  possesses 
over    old  worn-out  lauds  may  be  estimated 


from  the  green  grazing  hills,  fertile  valleys, 
and  even  from  the  mountain  ranges.  These 
signs  furnish  the  assurance  that  our  broad 
acres,  capable  of  sustaining  an  empire  of 
flocks,  are  destined  to  become  the  favorite 
stamping  ground  of  the  horse. 

Commerce,  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of 
labor,  requires  that  the  horse,  one  of  the 
great  staples  of  national  production,  should 
become  a  leading  object  of  export.  Nations 
cannot  survive  without  international  ex- 
change. One  nation  cannot  long  continue  to 
buy  more  than  the}'  sell,  or  contract  an  over- 
whelming debt  without  exhausting  their  re- 
sources and  impoverishing  the  State.  It  is 
our  interest  to  exchange  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  our  surplus  productions  not  wanted 
at  home  for  objects  of  necessity  in  universal 
demand  for  home  consumption.  If  from  nat- 
ural or  adventitious  circumstances  we  can 
raise  a  horse  cheaper  than  we  can  make  sugar 
or  broadcloth,  it  is  economy  to  exchange  that 
horse  for  articles  that  we  cannot  make  at  a 
profit  on  the  cost  of  production.  Tt  is  a  barren 
consumption  of  capital  to  attempt  to  produce 
what  will  cost  more  than  it  is  worth. 

Supply  and  demand  regulates  exchange. 
The  quality  of  commodities  and  the  cost  of 
production  determines  the  most  profitable  ex- 
ports. So  long  as  we  can  raise  a  better  horse 
than  other  nations  at  the  same  expense,  it 
will  insure  a  demand  for  American  horses  in 
foreign  markets.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  trade, 
that  when  a  commodity  excels  the  market  it 
will  find  a  ready  sale  at  remuueratiug  prices. 

To  create  a  demand,  we  must  produce  a 
supply.  The  surplus  on  hand,  quality  of  stock 
and  cost  of  production  will  induce  the  com- 
mercial adventurer  to  embark  in  the  export 
for  the  profits  on  exchange.  Nations  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws  as  individuals.  They 
are  actuated  by  the  same  motive —  to  buy 
where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest,  and  sell 
where  they  can  sell  the  dearest.  The  market 
price  is  a  fair  price,  and  all  have  a  right  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  best  market  to  obtaiu 
supplies. 

Governments  can  no  more  prohibit  carry- 
ing bread  to  the  hungry  than  they  can  put 
forth  an  edict  offering  upon  the  altar  of  star- 
vation "  a  stone  for  bread."  If  any  Govern- 
ment can  recruit  their  cavalry,  and  supply 
their  army  and  navy  cheaper  and  better  from 
America  than  at  home,  their  interest  and  pro- 
tection will  prompt  them  to  do  so.    England 
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has  raised  superior  cattle  ;  they  have  found  a 
demand  in  almost  every  country  on  the  globe. 
If  this  small  island  can  furnish  continents  with 
high-bred  cattle,  it  shows  what  a  mighty  na- 
tion, with  inexhaustible  resources  and  great 
natural  advantages  for  breeding  might  do, 
with  equal  public,  spirit,  to  supply  the  markets 
of  the  world.  The  division  of  labor  and  sub- 
division of  estates  have  reduced  governments 
to  the  alternative  of  depending  upon  the 
pastoral  regions —  the  grazing  districts —  to 
furnish  the  cavalry  with  horses  and  the  sol- 
diers with  meat. 

The  knowledge  or  discovery  of  a  superior 
animal  creates  a  demand.  Districts  gather 
credit  and  renown  from  great  horses.  The 
land  of  their  birth  is  rendered  memorable  for 
its  wonderful  productions.  Leicester  is  famed 
for  its  sheep,  Scotland  for  itscows,  Vermont  for 
its  horses.  These  districts  have  long  supplied 
States,  the  same  as  this  great  nation  will  ulti- 
mately supply  international  dependencies.  The 
most  essential  point  to  insure  a  foreign  demand 
is  to  produce  a  superior  quality  of  stock.  When 
the  quality  excels  the  domestic  animal,  the 
econmy  of  saving  labor  is  a  motive  to  order 
the  importation.  If  a  foreign  market,  or  the 
subject  of  a  foreign  power  required  a  horse 
that  could  trot  a  mile  in  2:24,  where  would  he 
find  it,  except  he  sent  his  order  across  the  At- 
lantic or  Pacific  to  America  ?  Now,  if  we  im- 
prove our  breed  of  horses  so  as  to  excel  other 
nations  as  far  in  the  different  classes  as  we  do 
in  the  trotting  horse,  we  can  command  the  sit- 
uation and  control  the  market. 

Wealth,  to  be  made  available,  must  become 
the  subject  of  exchange.  Commerce  gives 
value  to  existing  commodities  by  taking  the 
surplus  from  a  country  of  abundance,  and  car- 
rying it  to  the  markets  of  the  world  where  it 
is  scarce  and  in  demand.  The  income  of 
floating  capital  is  what  we  have  to  part  with. 
The  income  of  the  Sate  is  the  producing  pow- 
er of  labor.  National  wealth  is  the  aggregate 
capital  of  the  community.  The  foreign  trade 
augments  the  wealth  of  the  nation  by  inter- 
changing superfluities  for  objects  of  necessity 
or  utility  that  cannot  be  produced  at  home. 
The  exportation  of  surplus  productions  gives 
a  spur  to  industry,  and  desirable  superfluities 
are  produced.  The  international  exchange  of 
horses  would  prove  a  new  source  of  wealth. 
Like  the  discovery  of  a  new  mine ,  to  develop  its 
riches  it  would  set  in  motion  labor  to 'supply 
the  foreign  demand. 


We  formerly  enjoyed  a  lucrative  trade  in 
horse  stock  with  Cuba  and  the  West  India 
Islands.  That  demand  has  nearly  ceased. 
We  must  now  seek  other  channels  with  more 
extensive  wants  to  make  up  for  the  decline  of 
commerce  with  these  islands.  The  increase 
of  horses  in  the  United  States  will  soon 
amount  to  one-half  million  annually,  which 
will  leave  a  surplus,  after  providing  for  home 
consumption.  This  surplus  will  be  compelled 
to  seek  an  outlet  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
They  must  be  used  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  State,  and  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare. 

It  is  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of 
public  spirited  men  that  have  produced  our  most 
celebrated  horses.  The  grazing  resources  are 
destiued  to  make  this  country  the  bee-hive  of 
renowned  horses — swarming  with  speed  and 
endurance — the  commercial  emporium  of  fast 
trotters,  where  kings  and  republics  can  re- 
plenish their  cavalry,  and  where  sovereigns, 
citizens  or  subjects  can  gratify  their  ambition 
for  fine  horses.—  Turf,  Field  awl  Farm. 


DRYING  COWS  OF  THEIR  MILK. 

As  in  most  other  things,  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety of  opinions  as  to  the  best  time  for  drying 
a  cow  of  her  milk.  Many  farmers  contend 
that  a  cow  should  be  allowed  to  yield  milk  up 
to  within  a  week  or  two  of  the  time  when  she 
is  expected  to  calve,  and  they  do  so  on  the 
grounds  of  their  having  tried  the  experiment 
and  found  it  work  very  well;  whereas,  others 
are  inclined  to  think  that  fully  two  or  three 
months  should  elapse  between  the  time  w7hen 
she  is  dried  of  her  milk  and  when  she  calves. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  latter  is  the  more 
sensible  course  ;  for,  although  we  may  act 
upon  the  first  plan,  there  is  evident  risk,  and 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  persisted  in,  the 
constitution  of  some  cows  would  not  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  stand  it,  and  a  loss  to 
the  farmer  would  be  the  result.  WTe  are 
aware  that  the  constitution  of  the  cow  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  human  species,  and  so 
far  from  draining  from  her  what  should  go  to 
recuperate  and  build  up  the  frame  of  her  off- 
spring, strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  see 
that  she  gets  strong  and  nourishing  food. 

It  is  a  false  economy  which  induces  farmers 
to  milk,  as  it  were,  up  to  the  last  moment,  for 
it  is  again  suillciently  clear  that  the  quality 
of  milk  given  cannot  be  equally  good.    Cows 
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over  tasked  aud  weakened  yield  milk  of  a  poorer 
quality  than  when  in  vigorous  health,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  more  liable  to  fall  into  any 
disease  which  may  be  lurking  about  the  place. 
For  instance,  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  and 
pluero-pneumonia  present  a  formidable  ap- 
pearance to  those  cows  in  the  condition  we 
have  just  described,  and  owners  may  thank 
their  stars  if  their  stock  escape  untouched. 
What  we  would  particularly  enforce,  however, 
upon  the  attention  of  dairy-men,  is,  that  they 
should  provide  food  sufficiently  nourishing  to 
uphold  the  constitution  of  those  of  their  cows 
that  are  inclined  to  give  milk  all  the  year 
round,  and  are  difficult  to  be  dried  off.  Such 
animals  require  something  more  than  hay, 
(which  food  is  generally  given  only,)  and  an 
additional  feed  of  ground  grain  (oat  and  corn 
meal  mixed)  should  be  commenced  to  be  given 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  or,  at  least,  as  soon  as 
the  grass  begins  to  depreciate  in  its  nutritive 
quality. 

Cows,  whether  in  milk  or  dry,  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  fall  off  in  flesh  late  in  the  fall  or 
at  the  commencement  of  winter.  Thin  cows 
are  more  sensitive  to  cold,  and  require  more 
food  for  their  winter  keep  than  they  do  when 
commenciug  the  season  with  a  good  coat  of 
flesh.  It  is  always  less  expensive  to  get  stock 
in  condition  during  warm  weather  or  before 
winter  sets  in,  aud  it  is,  therefore,  very  poor 
economy  to  allow  deep  milkers  to  run  down 
thin  late  iu  the  fall,  as  it  often  entails  a  good 
deal  of  careful  nursing  all  the  winter  through, 
in  order  to  bring  the  animals  safely  over  to 
giass. 

In  drying  cows  of  their  milk,  attention 
should  be  given  that  all  the  milk  be  drawn 
from  the  udder  at  any  one  milking.  Some  are 
in  the  habit  of  only  partially  drawing  the  milk 
from  time  to  time  when  drying  off  cows.  It 
is  not  a  good  practice,  as  the  milk  left  in  the 
udder  becomes  thick  and  putrid,  causiug  irri- 
tation and  inflammation,  and  not  uufrequently 
results  in  the  loss  of  a  teat  or  a  portion  of  the 
bag  the  next  season. 

When  cows  are  being  dried  off  they  should 
be  examined  every  few  days,  aud  their  udders 
completely  emptied  of  all  accumulated  milk  ; 
and  with  cows  supposed  to  be  dry,  their  teats 
should  be  tried  at  least  once  a  week  all  winter, 
to  see  if  there  be  any  accumulation  of  milk. 
We  have  had  serious  losses  ourselves  from 
trusting  to  hired  help  in  this  matter,  and  tak- 


ing it  for  granted  that  they  had  been  properly 
attended  to.  There  is  no  safety  unless  the 
work  is  done  under  your  own  eye,  or  an  exami 
nation  made  with  your  own  hand.—  -Scottish 
Farmer. 


COLOR  OF  JERSEY  COWS. 

Feeling  interested  in  this  question,  I  sub- 
mit a  few  ideas  as  important  in  breeding  Jer- 
sies.  Varying  as  taste  does,  with  different 
individuals,  it  affects  but  little  the  true  merits 
of  a  pure  bred  Jersey.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  there  is  much  recent  improvement,  not 
only  in  color  but  in  her  general  conformation. 
Of  all  importations  yet  made,  but  few  if  any 
approximate  perfection — and  perfection  in  a 
Jersey  cow  means  and  wants  much  :•  and  that 
is  because  we  not  only  require  her  to  be  great 
as  a  dairy  animal,  but  also  as  a  picture  to 
adorn  our  lawn.  In  her  we  find  points  and 
characteristics  possessed  by  no  other  breed, 
and  which  once  properly  put  together  would 
excite  not  only  the  admiration  of  connoisseurs, 
but  of  everybody  else. 

Color  has  much  to  do  with  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  an  animal,  and  the  more  or  lesj  in- 
tense and  vivid  in  its  shades,  the  more  or  less 
vigorous  will  be  found  the  individual ;  there- 
fore, how  important  the  proper  study  of  the 
subject.  Again,  beauty  of  color  and  vigor 
alone  are  not  the  only  requisites,  for  with  it 
all  there  maybe  too  much  coarseness;  and 
thirdly,  we  may  have  an  animal  perfect  in 
form  aud  color,  and  very  deficient  at  the 
pail  both  in  quantity  and  richness  of  milk. 
How  shall  we  overcome  these  difficulties?  Her 
general  characteristics  and  points  must  be 
changed.  Indeed,  this  is  no  easy  task ;  and 
he  alone  who  shall  be  able  to  concentrate  in 
his  brain  the  importance  of  exquisite  fineness 
of  features,  ponderous  capacity  of  paunch  aud 
udder,  aud  shall  have,  like  the  artist,  the  pro- 
per understanding  of  the  blending  of  different 
colors,  will  succeed  in  bringing  before  the 
public  such  desired  perfection.  Natural  judg- 
ment will  lessen  these  difficulties;  but  indeed 
a  very  few  individuals  will  be  found  to  possess 
the  requisite  skill.  Our  advice  to  breeders  is, 
leave  color  alone — and  perfect  Jirsl  that  which 
fixes  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  cow  for  dairy 
purpose— and  when  large  yield  is  secured 
breed  form,  then  fineness,  and  lastly  faucy 
color. 
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As  already  stated,  color  has  much  to  do 
with  health,  and  through  it  we  shall  always  be 
able  to  know  the  constitution.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  dark  blood  belongs  to  the  dark 
complectioned  individual,  and  pale  blood  to 
the  light  complectioned.  Therefore,  dark  blood 
being  the  purest,  will  be  found  with  the  most 
vigorous— and  pale  blood  with  the  weak  and 
delicate.  Evident  it  is,  then,  that  whenever 
a  breeder  shall  attempt  to  breed  pale  individ- 
uals exclusively,  that  failure  and  destruction 
must  be  certain.  However,  a  great  amount 
of  pale  blood  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  dark,  and  in  most  cases  will  prove  bene- 
ficial,—for  this  temperament  we  shall  term 
sanguine,  and  amongst  men  belongs  to  the 
most  active  and  energetic.  Such  are  our  fawns, 
which,  without  dark  blood,  would  be  decrep- 
ids.  How  easy  to  prove  this  assertion ;  for 
whoever  is  the  possessor  of  such  an  animal 
will  notice  her  getting  darker  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  and  will  find  about  her  head,  neck 
or  tail,  black  or  gray  hairs.  In  preserving 
health,  then,  we  shall  be  able  to  breed  a 
large  carcass,  and  by  breeding  in  and  in,  di- 
minish the  size  of  the  bones,  and  with  it  will 
come  fine  head,  large  eyes,  small  horn,  and 
fine  skin.  Black  points,  as  one  of  the  great 
characteristics  of  the  breed,  must  be  adhered 
to,  and  black  tongue,  I  believe,  one  of  the  ad] 
juucts.  Solid  colors  I  advocate,  as  giving  a 
more  decided  character  to  a  herd ;  but  let 
nojt  the  contrary  induce  any  one  to  part  with 
a  first-class  animal  otherwise. — Practical  Far- 


FEED  BETTER  AND  LIVE  BETTER, 


The  greater  part  of  our  farmers  do  not  feed 
their  farm  stock  well  enough.  They  do  not 
seem  to  know,  or  they  seem  to  be  very  indif- 
ferent to  the  fact,  that  better  feeding  gives 
better  manure,  that  the  richer  the  manure  the 
heavier  the  crops,  that  the  heavier  the  crops 
the  larger  the  profit  and  the  fatter  the  animals, 
while  in  turn  the  better  fed  is  the  farmer  and 
his  herd.  The  feeding  of  farm  stock,  especially 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  is  not  carried  on  to 
any  great  extent  in  our  country,  as  it  is  in 
Englaud,  as  a  source  of  profit.  When  the 
feeding  of  stock  becomes  better  understood, 
we  shall  see  upon  most  of  our  farms  less 
grain  growing,  fewer  hoed  crops,  less  hard 
work,  more  leisure,  more  grass,  more  cattle, 


more  manure, more  contentment,more  system, 
more  money. 

The  cows  should  not  be  forgotten  now  nor 
hereafter.  And  to  not  forget  them  hereafter 
is  not  to  forget  them  now.  Anticipate  their 
wants.  The  flow  of  milk— which  without  this 
forelaying  is  sure  to  be  greatly  diminished 
during  August  and  September— can  be  kept  up 
to  its  highest  quantity  by  the  aid  of  a  small 
amount  daily  of  fodder  corn,  and  fodder  corn 
must  be  planted  now.  It  should  on  no  account 
be  neglected,  even  by  those  who  keep  but  one 
or  two  cows  ;  and  for  those  who  have  some- 
thing of  a  dairy,  who  sell  milk  or  make  butter 
— nothing  but  the  sheerest  improvidence  will 
allow  the  planting  of  a  good  sized  piece  of 
fodder  corn  to  be  omitted.  A  part  of  it  can 
be  grown  upon  land  too  wet  to  plant  with 
other  crops,  as  a  succession  at  planting  will 
give  a  desirable  succession  of  the  crop  when 
it  is  wanted  to  feed  out. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  ctuntry  folks 
work  too  hard  and  fare  too  ill.  They  who 
are  themselves  the  producers,  who  contribute 
by  their  labor  to  feed  millions  of  men,  who, 
from  their  abundance,  supply  the  tables  of 
princes  and  kings — are  themselves  poorly  fed. 
They  cannot  afford  themselves  anything  pali- 
table  to  eat  or  comely  to  wear.  This  truly 
ought  not  to  be,  and  the  remedy  our  corre- 
spondent suggests  is  the  true  one.  Manure 
higher,  plow  deeper,  raise  more  hay,  feed  out 
more  corn  and  hay  upon  the  farm  rather  than 
sell  it.  With  such  a  course  will  come  higher 
prices,  more  money,  and  a  feeling  that  what  is 
good  enough  to  sell  is  not  too  good  to  eat.  Mr. 
Goodale  once  told  us  that  when  on  a  tour  of 
observation  through  the  famous  cheese  region 
of  New  York,  visiting  the  most  celebrated 
dairymen  of  the  Herkimer  valley,  it  was  im- 
possibled  to  find  a  plate  of  good  cheese  upon 
their  tables  !  This  is  the  way  farmers  in  New 
York— and  in  other  States  too— get  rich.  But 
is  such  a  course  necessary  in  order  to  get  rich? 
We  believe  not.  The  farmer's  table  should 
be  furnished  with  the  best  he  raises.  And  this 
can  be  done  by  following  the  remedy  proposed 
by  our  correspondent.  Let  farmers  try  it.— 
Maine  Fanner. 

—  o  

BAKE  WELL  AS  A  BREEDER. 

There  is  one  fact  connected  with  Bakewell's 
improvement  in  the  Leicester  sheep  that 
strikingly   confirms  my   idea  on  this  subject. 
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Bakewell  was   undoubtedly    a    very    skillful 
breeder,  but  I  imagine  after  all  he  was  some 
what  of  a  quack.    He  made  a  great  mystery 
of  his  operations,  as  quacks  always  do.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  able  to  put  flesh  on  any  part  of 
the  sheep  desired.    This  was  done  by  select- 
ing those  sheep  showing  a  tendency  to  de- 
velopment in  this  direction,  and  continuing 
to  breed  year  after  year  from  those  having 
the  desired  points.    But  the  ground  of  his 
success,  whether  he  knew  it   or  not,  was  in 
furnishing    his    builders,    the    sheep,    more 
bricks  and  mortar  than  they  required.    They 
were  obliged  to  put  the   extra  bricks  some- 
where, and  wheji  one   of  the  sheep  put  it  in 
the  right  spot  he  selected  him  for  breeding. 
This  ability  to  select  the  right  sheep  has  been 
considered  wonderful ;  but  in  point  of  fact, 
the  great  skill  shown   was   in  providing  the 
sheep  with  the  extra  brick  and  other  building 
material.    This  was   done  by  liberal  feeding. 
But  the  one  fact  about  his  breeding  which  in- 
terests me  most  is  this  :  his  sheep  had  little 
inside  fat.    Why?  Fat  is  stored  up  in  the  ani- 
mal to  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  dur- 
ing periods  of  scarcity,  just  as  bees  store  up 
honey  during  the  summer  for  subsistence  in 
winter.    But  Bakewell's  sheep  soon    found 
that  with  them  there  was  no  period  of  scarci- 
ty.   They  had  abundance  of  food  every  day 
during  their  lives,  and  they    soon  adapted 
themselves  to  this  state  of  existence.    There 
was  no  necessity  for  laying  by  a  supply  of  fat, 
and  so  they  used  their  daily  food  for  their 
daily  growth,  and  having  a  liberal  allowance, 
they,  of  course,  grew  with  astonishing  rapidi- 
ty.   I  take  it  that  this  is  the  secret  of  Bake- 
well's wonderful  success  in  sheep-breeding. — 
Am.  Agriculturist. 


HOME  CONVERSATION. 

The  temptation  to  talk  of  persons  rather 
than  of  things  lies  very  often  in  your  way,  my 
sister.  The  petty  details  of  your  life,  break- 
fast, dinner  and  tea,  poultry  to-day,  and  roast 
beef  to-morrow,  Jennie's  whooping  cough, 
and  Fred's  measels,  Bridget's  incompetence, 
Or  the  heedlessness  of  Mary  Ann,  and  the 
never-ending  demands  of  fashion,  have,  almost 
before  you  know  it,  a  narrowing  effect  upon 
your  mind.  Theoretically  you  despise  gossips 
— practically  you  add  your  mite  very  often  to 
the  common  fund.  You  are  not  ill-natured. 
The  sweet  charity  that  "  thinketh  no  evil" 


has  its  home  in  your  heart's  core,  yet  some- 
times, alas  !  it  falls  asleep,  and  anger,  wrath 
and  bitterness  come  stealthily  creeping  up  to 
the  outposts. 

There  are  many  great  things  which  we  can- 
not do,  however  earnestly  we  may  try.  There 
are  some  little  things  which,  with  faith  in  God 
and  sincere  resolution,  we  can  accomplish,  and 
one  of  these  is  to  reform  our  conversation. 

Every  woman  should  cultivate  a  nice  sense 
of  honor.    In  a  hundred  different  ways  this 
most  fitting  adjunct  of  the  true  lady  is  often 
tried.    For  instance,  one  is  a  guest  in  a  family 
where,  perhaps,  the  domestic  machinery  does 
not  run  smoothly.    There  is  a  sorrow  in  the 
house  unsuspected  by  the  outer  world.    Some- 
times it  is  a  dissipated  son  whose  conduct  is  a 
shame  and    a   grief  to    his  parents ;    some- 
times  it    is    a    discontented     and    petulant 
daughter ;  sometimes  a  relative  whose  eccen- 
tricities and  peculiarities  are  a  cloud  on  the 
home.    Or,  worst  of  all,  husband  and  wife  may 
not  be  in  accord,  and  then  there  may  be  often 
bitter  words  spoken  and  harsh  recriminations. 
In  any  of  these  cases  the  guest  is  in  honor 
bound  to  be  blind  and  deaf,  so  far  as  people 
without    are   concerned.    If   a    gentle    word 
within  can    do  good,  it  may  well  be   said, 
but  to  go  forth  and  reveal  an  unhappy  secret 
to  any  one,  even  your  nearest  friend,  is  an  act 
of  indelicacy  and  meaness  almost  unparalleled. 
Once  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  any  home,  ad- 
mitted to  its  privacy,  sharing  its  life,  all  that 
you  can  see  and  hear  should  become  a  sacred 
trust.    It  is  really  as  contemptible  to  gossip  of 
such  things  as  it  would  be  to  steal  the  silver, 
or  borrow  the  books  and  forget  to  return  them. 
The  fouudation  for  this  thoughtless  sin  is 
sometimes  laid  in  early  life.   Children  coming 
home  from  a  visit  are  interrogated  by  mother 
or  sister  concerning  every  little  in  and  out  of 
Mrs.  M.'s  or  Miss  K.'s  house.    Don't  do  it 
again,  dear  friend.    Just  say  to  the  darling 
child,  as  ho  or  she  skips  in, flushed  and  happy, 
"  Well,  have  you  had  a  pleasant  visit  ?    I'm 
glad  to  hear  it."    Never  mind  whether  they 
had  gingerbread  or  pound  cake,  or  what  dress 
little  Sussie  M.  wore. 

If  you  find  a  little  piquant  bit  of  slander 
floating  about  in  society,  do  not  roll  it  as  a 
sweet  morsel  under  your  tongue,  but  if  it  is  in 
your  power,  stop  it.  Drifting  on  the  tide  of 
social  talk  are  often  stray  scraps  of  malice  or 
envy.  If  they  come  to  you,  keep  them.  Let 
no    unkind  report  be   suffered    to    grow  by 
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whisper  or  words  of  yours.  How  lovely  is 
the  very  presence  of  a  pure,  truthful  woman, 
before  whom  evil  tongues  are  silenced. 

Talk  as  little  as  possible  about  dress.  Make 
yourself  and  your  children  as  beautiful  as  you 
can,  and  let  becoming  and  tasteful  dress  help 
you  to  do  it, but  when  once  your  "  tilings''  are 
on,  think  no  more  about  them.  Nothing  more 
effectually  dwarfs  the  mind  than  constant 
thought  and  conversation  about  ruffles,  and 
feathers  and  flounces,  trimmings  and  tucks. 
Prophets  and  apostles  were  moved  to  reproach 
our  sex  for  their  devotion  to  tinkling  orna- 
ments and  plaited  hair  in  olden  days,  and  if 
they  were  here  now,  I  think  they  would  lift 
their  voices  up  again.  Get  out  of  this  rut, 
dear  reader,  and  find  out  how  much  easier  and 
better  walking  there  is  on  the  soft  wayside 
path  above  it. 

The  world  is  full  of  strife  and  struggle  and 
sin.  It  is  full  of  joy  and  triumph  and  hope. 
The  field  grows  ever  broader  for  women  as  for 
men.  Xew  responsibilities  are  crowding  in 
upon  us  all ;  can  we  be  too  pure  in  thought, 
word  or  deed  ?  Can  we  let  conversation  re- 
main frivolous  and  trifling? 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

I  have  recently  made  a  tour  among  some  of 
the  breeders  and  importers  of  Jersey  cattle  in 
Massachusetts,  hoping  to  find  some  choice 
animals  for  sale  at  a  moderate  price.  In  this 
I  was  disappointed.  The  inquiry  for  this 
breed  (which  my  own  correspondence  had  in- 
dicated) seems  to  have  been  even  more  active 
there.  The  demand  from  the  West  is  increas- 
ing, and  there  were  several  large  orders  being 
filled  for  California.  For  the  few  cows  that  I 
especially  coveted,  I  should  have  to  pa}r  no 
less  than  *l,000  each,  so  I  came  home  with 
only  a  very  choice  yearling  bull,  for  which  I 
paid  a  round  price,  and  $200  worth  of  eight- 
months-old  heifers.  These  high  prices,  how- 
ever, attach  only  to  choice  animals ;  second- 
class  stock,  such  as  is  brought  by  the  ship- 
load, on  speculation,  from  tin:  Island  of  Jer- 
sey, is  sold  at  very  moderate  figures,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  is  very  dear  at  the  price. 
These  speculators'  lots  are  generally  picked 
up  from  the  cheap  refuse  of  the  Inland,  and 
are  sold  here  to  the  large  class,  who  attach 
moie  value  to  the  simple  fact  of  importation 
than  to  careful  and  judicious  bveeeding — Am, 
Agriculturist, 


THE  FARMER'S  SECURITY. 

The  high  prizes  of  life  arc  not  offered  to  the 
farmer— not  one  in  a  thousand  acquires  a 
princely  fortune  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
This  is  so  well  understood  by  the  shrewd  men 
who  "  will  be  rich,"  that  almost  every  man 
of  them  avoids  farming,  as  by  instinct.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  this  subject,  which  is 
full  of  interest  and  instruction. 

Almost  every  farmer  who  has  average 
health  and  industry  acquires  a  competence 
and  an  independence.  Four  out  of  five  of  all 
the  families  to  which  The  Farmer  is  welcom- 
ed will  furnish  proof  of  the  assertion  that 
men,  beginning  with  nothing  but  vigorous  in- 
dustry and  an  unsullied  name,  have  within 
the  last  twenty  years  risen  to  the  possession  of 
comfort  and  abundance.  The  exceptions  to  this 
remark  are  few,  and  can  be  readily  accounted 
for  on  the  most  obvious  principles.  Now 
set  down  against  this  fact  the  other  fact 
which  the  observations  of  the  last  fifty  years 
have  developed,  nameby,  that  nine  out  of 
every  ten  of  all  who  engage  in  trade  fail  in 
business,  and  farmers  have  abundant  reason 
to  facilitate  themselves  on  their  position  and 
its  blessings. 

Where  the  farmer   exercises  care  audpru-' 
deuce,  and  does  not  go  out  of  his  business  to 
make  money,  he  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
bankruptcy. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  learn  the' 
actual  condition  of  the  farming  interest  in  the 
region  of  our  circulation,  and   it  is  our  belief 
that  nearly  every  serious  case  of  embarrass- " 
ment  has  arisen  from  one,  or  both  of  the  two" 
following  causes:    Farmers  have   purchased 
faster  than  necessity  required  or  prudence- 
permitted  ;  or  they  have  gone  beyond  their  • 
business  to  engage   in   speculation  more  or 
less  remote  from  their  work  as  farmers ;  when 
they  have  become  commercial  men,  they  have 
incurred  the  risks  of  commerce,  and    these 
risks  should  not  be  set  down  to  the  account  of 
agriculture ;  for    where    farmers  have    kept 
aloof  from  these,  they  have  avoided  these  en- 
tanglements which  h  ivc  been  (he  "  lion's  net" 
to  so  many  men. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  young  men 
to  these  facts.  They  are  worthy  of  the  most 
thoughtful  reflection.  Other  professions  are 
always  crowded  to  overflowing  ;  very  few  suc- 
ceed in  them.    The  present  commercial  de- 
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rangement  is  scattering  the  fictitious  fabrics 
built  on  a  hollow  credit,  while  the  farming  in- 
terest passes  comparatively  unscathed. — Ohio 
Farmer. 


REMEDY  FOR  CUT-WORMS  AND  WIRE 
WORMS. 

I  observe  in  the  last  number  of  the  Practi- 
cal Farmer  an  inquiry  by  "  W."  for  a  remedy 
for  wire-worms  in  corn.  Conversing  with  an 
old  farmer  a  few  years  ago  on  this  subject,  he 
told  me  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  soaking 
his  seed  corn  in  strong  brine— meat  pickle 
would  answer — and  that  corn  thus  treated  was 
never  injured  by  worms.  I  think  he  said  he 
soaked  his  seed  in  the  pickle  about  24  hours. 
I  expressed  some  apprehension  that  steeping 
corn  in  brine  would  injure  the  germinating 
principle,  but  he  assured  me  that  such  was  not 
the  case,  as  it  all  came  up  well.  He  said  he 
once  farmed  a  place  to  the  shares,  and  intended 
pursuing  this  plan  with  his  seed  corn,  but  his 
landlord  objected,  thinking  it  would  ruin  the 
seed;  he,  however,  after  much  persuasion, 
consented  that  a  portion  of  it  should  be  thus 
treated,  and  the  result  was,  the  corn  from  the 
pickled  seed  came  up  well  and  grew  on  undis- 
turbed by  worms, while  that  from  the  dry  seed 
was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  them. 

I  remember  of  hearing  my  father  tell  once 
of  some  peach  trees  he  had  in  his  yard 
which  were  badly  injured  by  the  borer.  In 
order  to  destroy  the  worms  he  poured  a  quan- 
tity of  fish  pickle  about  the  roots.  The  trees 
bore  a  plentiful  crop  of  peaches,  but  the  fruit 
was  so  salty  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  this  that  the  saline  particles  were 
taken  up  in  the  circulation  of  the  tree,  and 
thus  disseminated  to  the  fruit,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  efficacy  of  the  salting  process 
in  the  case  of  seed  corn,  the  saline  matter  be- 
ing taken  into  the  plant  and  thus  preventing 
the  ravages  of  worms. 

I  am  pleased  that  friend  "  W."  has  prom- 
ised to  publish  the  result  of  his  experiments 
in  the  Practical  Farmer. — Cor.  Prac.  Farmer. 
• -  *        

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  our  old  and 
valuable  exchange,  the  Farmer  Zeitung,  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  and  which  had  since  June 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Orange  Judd  & 
Co.,  and  become  united  with  the  German  edi- 
tion of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  is  to  be  re- 
yisgd  aud  to  appear  as  the  Veutsch  Americanishe 


Farmer  Zeitung.  We  wish  the  new  editor  all 
luck  in  his  enterprise,  and  hope  he  may  equal 
his  predecessor  in  the  production  of  a  valuable 
and  interesting  farm  journal.  It  was  one  of 
our  exchanges  that  we  always  looked  for  and 
read  with  great  pleasure.  Those  wishing  to 
subscribe  for  this  new  paper  will  address  H. 
Nicholas  Jarchow,  Box  4798,  New  York. 

How  to  Make  Nice  Candles.— Melt  to- 
gether ten  ounces  of  mutton  tallow,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  camphor,  four  ounces  of  bees- 
wax, and  two  ounces  of  alum.  Then  dip  or 
mould  them  as  usual.  These  candles  furnish  a 
most  beautiful  light. 


REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 


PHILADELPHIA  GRAIN  MARKET. 

Grain The  Wheel  market  is  quiet  but  steady  at  yes- 
terday's quotations.  Sales  of  5000  bushels  Western  red  at 
$1.40al.42,  amber  at  $1.44al.50,  and  Delaware  do.  at.$l.- 
30al.33.  Rye  is  lower;  1400  bushels  new  Western  sold  at 
88a90c.  Corn  is  dull  and  prices  favor  buyers.  Sales  of 
yellow  at  95a98c,  and  3000  bushels  Western  mixed  at  88a 
90c,  as  in  quality.  Oats  are  without  cliange  ;  6000  bush- 
els Western  sold'at  45Ka47c.  Nothing  doing  in  Barley  or 
Malt. 

Flouh.— The  market  is  without  change  worthy  of  spe- 
cial notice,  there  being  not  much  demand  except  from 
the  home  consumers,  who  operate  sparingly.  About  1400 
barrels  changed  hands,  including  superfine  at  $5.25a5.50  ; 
extras  at  $5.62v2'a6  ;  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  ex- 
tra family  at  S6a6.75  ;  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  do.  do.  at 
S6.87^a7  50,  and  fancv  brands  at  $7.75a8.50.  as  in  quality. 
Rye  Hour  maybe  quoted  at  $6a6.12X-  I"  Corn  Meal 
nothing  is  doing. 


a9 

a9i,' 


PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday  Evening,  August  29— There  is  a  better  de- 
mand for  Beef  Cattle  to-day,  but  at  lower  figures.  Sales 
of  choice  at  8^ a9Mc,  the  latter  for  a  few  extra  ;  fair  to 
good  at  6a8c,  andcornnion  at  5a6  ty  ft  gross.  Receipts 
2888  head.    The  following  sales  have  been  reported  : 

80  Western,  Owen  Smith, $7    a9>4' 

110  Western,  John  Smyth  &Bro., 7    a8>4 

65  Western,  Dennis  Smyth, 7^a9^ 

72  Virginia,  A.  Christy,.. 8    a9 

60  Virginia,  J.  Christy "Xa8;4 

31  Western,  Dengler  &  McCleeee 6    a7x 

127  Western,  P.  McFillen 1X*%1A 

85  Western,  P.  Hathaway, 7    a9 

61  Western,  J.  S.  Kirk, 7    a9 

69  Western,  B.  F.  McFillen, 7    a9 

100  Western,  J.  McFillen, 8 

100  Western,  E.  S.  McFillen, 8 

224  Western,  Ullman  £  Co., S 

425  Western.  J.  J.  Martin  &  Co., 6^a9^ 

!  160  Western,  Mooney  &  Miller "}$a9X 

I  100  Western,  Thomas  Mooney  &  Bro., 7    a8 

!    80  Wester,  H  Chain, 7    a8 

:    47  Western,  Joseph  Chain, B^'aS 

80  Western,  J.  &  L.  Frank 7 %a.&% 

i    75  Western, Gus.  Schamberg, T)i^}i 

100  Western,  Hope  &  Co., 7    a9^ 

I    48  Western,  H.  Frank, 7    a8tf 

30  Chester  countv,  B.  Baldwin 7    a9 

150  Chester  county,  John  McArdle, 6)^9 !»' 

130  Chester  county,  R.  Maynes. 7^a9 

57  Chester  county,  Blum, 6js4/a8,^ 

42  Chester  county,  Levi, 7^'a8>j,' 

40  Chester  county,  \V.  Dryfoos, 6    a7« 

Cows  and  calves  were  in  good  request,  and  150  head 
chai.ged  hands  at  $35a75. 

In  sheep  there  was  a  good  business  effected,  and  prices 
advanced.  Sales  of  15,000  head  at  5ao  Jfc  W  ft  gross,  for 
good,  and  $1.50a3.50  4?  head  for  stock. 

Hogs  advanced,  and  met  a  lively  demand.  Sales  ol 
2603  head  at  S13,50al4.25  %*  100  fts  net  for  corri'fed. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


TEE  CULTURE  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

Ef  say  read  before  the  Agricultural  anil  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. 

BY  C.  L.  HUNSECKER. 

"  The  duty  of  man  extends  from  tlie  planting  of  a  tree 
to  the  highest  intellectual  refinement." 

There  is  no  question,  but  the  progress  of 
agriculture  in  our  country  has  been  rapid,  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
but  greatly  at  the  expense  of  the  destruction 
of  our  natural  forests.  Still  there  is  an  im- 
mense area  of  North  American  woodland. 
The  Atlantic  seaboard  has  been  stripped  of 
its  forests  to  such  an  extent  that  a  great  part 
of  the  Eastern  States  would  pay  better,  if  suf- 
fered to  grow  to  forests,  than  it  does  at  pres- 
ent iu  grazing  land,  "  for  a  thrifty  woodland  is 
better  than  a  poor  pasture."  In  France  and 
Germany  the  proper  relation  between  wood- 
land and  farming  surface  has  been  carefully 
studied.  The  French  writers  conclude  that 
30  acres  in  100  should  be  forest.  The  Ger- 
mans, that  on  the  seacoast  1  acre  in  5  is  the 
least  that  should  be  permitted,  and  in  the  in- 
terior every  four  acres  should  be  woodland. 
According  to  this  rule  most  of  the  hill  tops 
and  crests  of  ridges  of  the  mountains  ought  to 
be  given  back  to  forest.  West  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  United  States  no  more  wholesale 
destruction  of  timber  should  be  suffered,  for 
the  prairie  region  is  woodless  and  very  large. 
In  the  State  of  Maine  there  are  heavy  for- 
ests. The  immense  pine  forests  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Lower  Canada  yet  exist,  while  in  the 
South-west,  and  on  the  shores  of  our  great 
lakes  many  thousands  of  acres  of  forest  may 


yet  be  cut,  but  it  should  be  done  economically, 
as  the  demand  for  timber  is  annually  largely 
increasing. 

An  intelligent  writer  estimates  that  the  fen- 
ces in  the  United  States  cost  more  than  all 
the  railroads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings. 
In  some  countries  fencing  is  entirely  obsolete 
as  in  Germany,  where,  for  many  years,  the 
no  fence  arrangement  has  worked  very  well ; 
and  at  Vineland  in  this  country,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  saving  on  this  score  to  the  inhabitants 
is  8100,000  per  annum. 

The  consumption  of  wood  and  sawed  lum- 
ber for  building  in  the  United  States  is  enor- 
mous; railway  sleepers  alone  require  150,000 
acres  of  the  best  timber  every  year.  The  an- 
nual expenditures  for  railway  buildings,  re- 
pairs and  cars,  is  $40,000,000.  The  locomo- 
tives in  the  Western  States  consume  S5G,000,- 
000  worth  of  the  article.  Wood  industry 
amounts  to  S500,000,UOO,  in  which  there  are 
40,000  artisaus.  The  consumption  of  wood 
for  fuel  and  prepared  timber  for  building 
houses  and  barns  requires  300,000  acres  of 
timber  annually. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  statistics  that  the 
demand  for  wood  is  so  great  that  if  a  supply 
is  not  cultivated  its  scarcity  will  in  a  few  years 
enhance  its  value  very  much.  To  obviate  a 
diminished  quantity  aud  high  commercial 
value,  timber  trees  must  be  planted  upon  our 
less  productive  grain  and  grass  growing  laud. 

But  large  forest  trees  can  not  be  grown  in  a 
few  years  ;  the  more  valuable  trees  for  lumber 
are  of  slow  growth,  and  require,  as  the  oak  for 
example,  60  or  70  years  ;  the  walnut  and  the 
pine  exceeds  man's  three  score  and  ten  before 
they  are  fit  for  a  large  yield  of  timber ;  the 
poplar,  the  chestnut,  the  locust  and  the  willow 
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make  more  wood  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

The  cultivation  of  forest  trees  is  a  regular 
business  in  the  Hartz  Mountains  of  Germany. 
The  sowing  of  the  pine  seed  is  done  in  inelo- 
sures  carefully  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
After  two  years  the  young  shoots  are  trans- 
planted into  portions  of  the  mountains  where 
the  trees  have  either  been  cut  or  blown  down. 
Ten  years  later  the  forester  thins  them  out, 
leaving  the  best  stems  for  future  growth. 

The  growth  of  this  tree  is  slow,  the  average 
age  of  the  full  grown  pine  tree  being  120  years. 
The  sowing,  transplanting,  thinning,  and  fel- 
ling, go  on  as  systematically  as  the  seed-time 
and  harvest  of  the  farmer,  the  only  difference 
being  that  of  time  ;  for  while  the  farmer  may 
reap  half  a  century  of  harvests,  but  few  for- 
esters live  to  see  their  trees  grown,  and  none 
■ee  them  become  giants. 

In  growing  timber  trees,  as  well  as  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  soil,  situation,  and  climate 
will  increase  their  vigor  or  retard  their  growth. 
In  Oregon,  pines  are  found  300  feet  high,  and 
in  other  regions  trees  arc  produced  not  less 
remarkable  for  their  prodigious  circumference, 
like  the  plane  tree  in  the  Valley  of  Bonyon- 
derck,  near  Constantinople,  which  measures 
150  feet  in  girth. 

The  time  required  to  attain  the  magnitude 
that  trees  sometimes  reach  is  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy among  scientific  botanists.  Dr.  Trim- 
ble, of  New  York,  says  he  once  saw  a  cypress 
tree  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Virginia,  which 
was  cut  down,  and  the  rings  showed  it  was 
1,100  years  old.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  of 
Scripture  is  a  tall,  majestic  looking  tree,  and 
after  eighteen  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
those  that  are  still  found  on  Lebanon  are  of 
immense  bulk,  and  in  the  highest  preservation. 

But  it  does  not  follow  since  some  trees  at- 
tain prodigious  size  and  live  to  a  great  age, 
that  valuable  wood  cannot  be  produced  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time  ;  even  the  deluded  Mor- 
mons have  furnished  an  example  in  this  di- 
rection. The  policy  of  planting  trees  is  every- 
where sacredly  enforced ;  every  Mormon 
considers  it  his  religious  duty  to  plant  more 
or  less  trees  every  season,  and  Salt  Lake  City 
has  become  in  twenty-three  years  a  bower  of 
bloom  and  leafage. 

Mr.  Gilpin,  in  speaking  of  the  agricultural 
capabilities  of  the  Great  Plains  of  our  coun- 
try, says  that  the  order  of  vegetable  growth 
there  is  in  many  respects  entirely  reversed  by 
the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  ;  what  appear 


above  the  ground  as  mere  shrubs,  insinuate 
themselves  deep  into  the  earth,  and  form  be- 
low an  immense  arborescent  growth.  Fuel 
for  wood  is,  therefore,  found  by  mining  or  dig- 
ging instead  of  felling  trees. 

The  forests  in  many  portions  of  the  older 
settled  States  have  in  the  last  thirty  years 
yielded  to  the  woodman's  ax  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  large  districts  of  country  are  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  forest  tress  ;  and  so  wan- 
ton has  been  the  destruction  that  the  fields 
have  not  left  a  tree  to  shade  the  laborer  from 
the  rays  of  a  hot-summer  sun,  or  the  cattle  to 
whisk  away  flies  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  but 
have  to  endure  the  sun  as  best  they  can.  But 
this  evil  can,  and  has,  to  some  extent,  been 
supplied  by  many  farmers  planting  locust  and 
other  trees  of  rapid  growth  along  fences,  lanes 
and  roads. 

A  gentlemen  traveling  in  England  made  this 
observation  :  In  many  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, trees,  except  fruit  trees,  do  not  meet  the 
weary  eye  in  many  a  long  mile,  and  woods  are 
so  limited  in  extent,  when  they  do  occur,  and 
the  trees  so  inferior  in  size  and  grandeur,  that 
they  excite  no  admiration. 

Members  of  this  association  can  doubtless 
remember  large  districts  of  country  that  within 
a  quarter  of  a  century  were  stripped  of  forest 
trees,  that  are  at  present  covered  with  thriving 
towns,  farm  houses,  and  blooming  fields. 

There  are  pieces  of  woodland  of  old  decay- 
ing trees,  particularly  black  oak,  that  cumber 
the  earth  to  little  advantage,  being  unsound 
and  unfitted  for  saw  logs  or  railroad  sleepers; 
whilst  there  are  portions  of  country  where 
trees  do  not  flourish,  nothing  growing  but 
scrubby  white  oaks  of  very  little  value  either 
as  fire  wood  or  saw  logs. 

But  some  of  the  older  members  may  know  of 
large  forest  trees  that  were  mere  copse  or  trees 
of  small  size  within  their  recollection.  There 
is  such  a  piece  of  woodland  upon  John  Zook's 
farm  in  Manheim  township,  which  in  40  years 
has  grown  up  into  large  trees,  poplar,  walnut, 
and  oak. 


RAISING  FOREST  TREES. 

BY  LEVI  S.  KEIST. 

A.s  the  raising  of  fruit,  ornamental,  and  forest 
trees  from  seed  is  a  subject  interesting  to  all  of 
us,  we  should  be  encouraged  by  the  excellent 
essay  delivered  on  the  subject  by  C.  L.  Hun- 
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seeker,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society.  I  will, 
therefore,  suggest  some  practical  information  on 
the  raising  of  fruit,  ornamental,  and  forest  trees 
from  seed,  as  October  is  the  proper  month  to  pre- 
pare seed  for  planting  next  spring.  Apple  and 
pear  seed  should  be  gathered  and  mixed  in  moist 
sand  till  April,  in  order  to  keep  from  shrinking 
when  planted.  They  will  come  up  like  Indian 
corn.  The  peach,  walnut,  shellbark,  paw-paw, 
persimmon,  and  all  nuts  of  that  description, 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  winter  frost  in  order  to 
insure  their  growth  in  the  spring.  I  received  a 
quantity  of  shellbarks  from  the  West,  as  largeas 
hailed  walnuts,  very  thick-shelled.  In  February 
last  I  laid  them  on  top  of  the  ground  till  April, 
then  planted  them,  and  they  soon  came  up.  I 
also  received  a  lot  of  fine,  thin-shelled  shellbarks 
from  Berks  county,  on  the  1st  of  April,  which 
were,  evidently,  not  exposed  to  the  winter  frost, 
and  not  one  of  them  had  the  luck  to  germinate 
or  show  signs  of  growth.  Chestnuts,  acorns,  and 
similar  nuts  should  be  buried  under  the  ground, 
but  guarded  from  mice  and  squirrels  till  about 
the  beginning  of  April.  There  is  a  variety  of 
chestnuts  in  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  which  is 
double  the  size  of  any  grown  in  Lancaster,  and 
it  has  a  very  thin  burr.  It  is  grown  in  some 
places  as  a  fruit  tree,  and  it  is  said  to  bring  the 
same  fruit  from  planting  the  nuts.  There  will 
be  an  effort  made  to  have  some  of  the  nuts  at  the 
November  meeting  of  our  Society.  Who  will  be 
the  first  amongst  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  to 
gather  nuts  and  raise  trees  from  seed  and  report 
to  the  Farmer  next  summer?  Hoping  to  inspire 
some  young  men  and  some  young  women  to 
make  a  trial  in  this  direction,  I  may  cite  an 
instance  that  truth  warrants,  in  our  own  county: 
A  small  boy  of  five  years  of  age  planted  a  little 
white  pine  tree,  six  inches  high,  seventy-five 
years  ago,  in  a  garden  in  this  county,  and  that 
boy  is  yet  living — now  a  man  eighty  years  of 
age.  The  little  tree  then  planted  has  now  be- 
come a  majestic  pine  tree  one  hundred  feet 
high,  and  can  be  seen  for  many  miles  in  a  sur- 
rounding circuit. 


IS  THAT  SO  ? 


John  Mohler,  an  old  and  experienced 
fanner,  who  resides  on  a  farm  near  Hagers- 
lown,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  says  :  The 
reason  why  Pennsylvania  wheat  brings  from 
ten  to  fifteen  cents  less,  in  the  Baltimore 
market,  than  Maryland  wheat  does,  is,  because 
the  farmers  in  the  former  State  do  not  use  a* 


much  of  the  phosphates  upon  their  lands,  as 
the  latter  do  ;  and  he  further  savs  :  this  is  also 
the  reason  why  Pennsylvania  farmers,  as  a 
general  thing,  cannot  produce  more  than 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  instead  of 
the  forty  bushels,  which  they  formerly  raised. 
We  know  that  this  is  the  case  in  Lancaster 
county,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  an  essay, 
read  before  our  local  society  some  months  ago 
by  P.  S.  Reist,  in  which  he  called  the  atten- 
tion of  our  farmers  to  the  fact,  deplored  the 
effect, but  did  not  attempt,  specifically,  to  state 
the  cause.  Mr.  Mohler  says  our  farmers  do 
not  know  "what's  the  matter;"  but  years  of 
practical  experience'  in  wheat  growing  has 
convinced  him  that  the  above,  together  with 
the  fact  that  they  sow  their  grain  too  thick,  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  "trouble."  They  do  not 
know  that  stable  manure  alone,  makes  abund- 
ance of  heavy  straw,  but  does  not  so  much 
promote  the  growth  of  the  grain  as  the  phos- 
phates do.  He  says  also,  that,  no  matter  how 
rich  the  land  is,  or  how  heavy  the  growth  of 
the  wheat,  he  would  use  phosphates,  if  he 
wished  to  secure  a  good  crop  of  grain,  and 
that  he  would  not  sow  more  than  one  and  a 
quarter  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  if  any 
one  gave  him  the  seed  for  nothing.  The  ab- 
sence of  phosphates,  and  the  presence  of  too 
much  seed,  then,  according  to  the  experience 
of  this  veteran  grain  grower,  is  the  cause  of 
the  deterioration  in  the  wheat  crops  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  elsewhere,  but  especially  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster.  If  this  is  so,  our 
farmers  may  avail  themselves  of  any  advan- 
tages this  information,  or  this  knowledge, 
may  afford,  and  this  alone  is  our  reason  for 
inserting  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Farmer. 

Eds. 


THE  BEST  TIME  FOR  TRANSPLANT- 
ING TREES. 

BY  LEVI  S.  REIST. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  plant  trees  ?  is  a 
question  often  asked.  The  best  time  to  plant 
any  tree  is  just  when  it  is  first  starting  its  foli- 
age in  the  spring.  But  we  may  not  just  have 
the  time  to  plant  at  the  time  the  sap  is 
starting  to  move,  and  rather  than  not  plant 
at  all,  select  your  own  time  between  the  first 
frost  in  October  and  the  first  of  April,  when- 
ever the  ground  is  not  frozen.  The  next  best 
time  to  plant  trees  after  April  is  in  October, 
and  will  give  you  the  advantage  to  select  the 
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best  of  fruit  trees  from  the  nurseries.  I  would 
recommend  fall  planting  for  nothing  but  fruit 
trees.  Trees  planted  in  October  have  yet  an- 
other advantage  in  this,  that  the  ground  will 
be  warm  for  several  weeks  in  October,  and 
trees  planted  may  start  little  rootlets  without 
injury  to  the  trees  so  planted,  and  be  in  ad- 
vance of  spring-planted  trees,  and  growing 
right  along  as  if  they  had  not  been  trans- 
planted. My  own  method  is  to  plant  some 
few  trees  in  the  fall  and  some  in  the  spring. 
I  commence  to  plant  with  apples,  pears  and 
cherries,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  order 
to  plant  them  I  plant  peach  trees  and  orna- 
mental shrubbery,  &c.  I  transplant  my  locust 
trees  between  the  15th  and  25th  of  April. 

I  am  often  amused  by  people  who  come  to 
me  for  locust  trees  in  May,  telling  me  that  it 
is  the  best  time  just  then,  when  the  trees  had 
already  put  forth  some  of  their  foliage,  and 
when  my  own  had  already  started  to  grow. 
It  is  certainly  injurious  to  any  tree,  locust  or 
any  other  kind,  to  transplant  them  when  al- 
ready in  leaves  or  foliage.  I  finish  with  plant- 
ing my  evergreens  between  the  25th  of  April 
and  the  5th  of  May.  I  planted  all  my  ever- 
greens about  the  1st  of  May  last,  and  have  not 
lost  one  single  tree;  but  I  was  very  careful  not 
to  plant  any  except  it  had  a  quantity  of  earth 
adhering  to  its  roots. 


THE  PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  THE  NOR- 
WAY OATS. 

BY  JOUN  G.  KItEIDER. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  productive- 
ness of  the  Norway  oats  ;  that  it  would  yield 
two  to  three  times  as  much  per  acre  as  the 
common  oats,  and  the  straw  was  to  be  bright, 
clear,  and  stout,  and  not  liable  to  lodge,  and 
was  to  grow  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and 
earlier  than  other  varieties.  But  I  have  fail- 
ed to  get  that  reward.  I  purchased  last  spring 
but  just  a  small  quantity  of  seed  of  the  Nor- 
way oats,  so  that  I  could  test  it.  I  sowed  it 
the  same  time  and  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
common  oats,  and  when  it  was  ripe  it  was  not 
any  higher  than  the  common  oats,  and  Was 
lodged,  and  was  not  as  productive  as  the  old 
variety.  My  soil  was  a  sandy  loam  where  I 
had  sown  it  on  ;  and  the  firm  that  I  purchased 
it  of  said  that  it  was  to  be  productive  on  all 
varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  and  this  shows 


plainly  that  it  is  not  as  good  a  producer  as 
our  own  old  varieties.  But  some  may  say 
that  perhaps  I  had  not  the  genuine  Norway 
oats ;  but  I  purchased  it  of  a  firm  that  war- 
ranted it  to  be  genuine  imported  Norway  oats. 

HORTICULTURAL. 


KEEPING  GRAPES  THROUGH  WINTER. 

BY  JOHN  G.  KREIDER. 

It  is  important  that  they  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place  ;  a  slight  frost  will  not  injure  them  if 
they  have  become  fully  ripe.  Bunches  with 
green  stems  are  not  ripe,  and  may  be  spoiled 
by  freezing  ;  but  better  uot  let  them  freeze  at 
all,  nor  keep  them  too  warm.  Cut  the  stems 
in  picking,handling  the  bunches  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Remove  every  imperfect  berry  or  one 
that  is  decayed,  and  place  them  in  broad,  shal- 
low boxes  about  six  inches  deep,  with  a  white 
sheet  of  paper  on  the  bottom  and  between  each 
layer  of  grapes.  Let  the  boxes  uncovered  in  a 
dry,  open  place  for  about  ten  clays,  till  all  the 
surplus  moisture  has  evaporated.  This  will 
prevent  future  molding  and  decaying,  and  is 
very  important.  Then  cover  the  boxes  with 
covers,  which  have  been  previously  made  to 
shut  tight.  Another  method  is  to  pack  them 
in  leaves  or  saw  dust  instead  of  white  paper. 
I  have  kept  grapes  in  this  way  throughout  the 
whole  winter.  But  still  there  are  other  wa}?s 
in  which  grapes  may  be  kept ;  but  I  have  not 
tried  them.  One  way  is  to  hang  up  the  buches 
separately,  by  the  small  end,  on  wire  hooks. 
Pieces  of  wire  of  sufficient  stiffness,  and  a  few 
inches  in  length,  are  bent  into  hooks  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  S,  one  end  is  passed  into 
the  smaller  end  of  the  bunch,  and  so  hung  up 
on  wire  hooks,  &c,  and  kept  neither  too  cold 
nor  too  warm. 
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MR.  REUBEN  WEAVER  AND  THE 
MARTHA  GRAPE. 


On  Friday,  the  9th  iust.,  in  company  with 
our  frien< I  J.  S.,  we  visited  the  vineyard  of 
the  above  named  successful  grape-grower, 
and  were  not  only  gratified,  but  also  some- 
what surprised  at  what  we  saw.  Mr.  Weaver 
is  a  plain,  unassuming  farmer,  and  lives  in 
the  "  hills,"  in  the  northern  section  of  Rapho 
township,  in  this  county,  and  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  Mastersonville.  Although  this  region 
—lying  immediately  north  of  the  "  Gravel 
Hill"  range — is  often  spoken  of  disparagingly, 
yet  the  soil  is  a  soft,  sandy-loam,  and  produces 
fair  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  mel- 
ons,and  last,  though  not  least,  grapes  of  various 
kinds.  Five  years  ago  Mr.  W.,  according  to 
his  own  representations,  knew  no  more  about 
grape  growing  than  a  Hottentot  ;  but  since 
that  time,  through  his  connection  with  our 
local  society,  and  his  intercourse  with  grape 
and  fruit  growers  in  general,  together  with 
his  own  reading  and  practical  experience,  he 
ha^>  endeavored  to  improve  his  opportunities, 
and  we  think  has  reasonably  succeeded.  His 
enclosure  for  grape  culture  contains  less  than 
an  acre,  but  that  is  kept  in  fine  condition,  not 
a  weed  or  a  spear  of  grass  being  seen  any- 
where where  grapes  are  growing.  He  grows 
them  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  on  wire  trel- 
lises five  feet  high,  the  first  wire  being  two 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  stout  braced  posts  are 
set  in  at  each  end  of  the  rows,  and  intermedi- 
ately others,  ten  feet  apart.  The  wires  are 
stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  rows,  and 
fastened  to  these  posts.  The  varieties  he  has 
under  cultivation  and  in  prolific  bearing  con- 
dition] are  Coucord,  Cliuton,  Blood's  Black, 
Telegraph,  Ive's  Seedling,  Delaware,  Diana, 
Iona,  Martha,  and  others  not  yet  in  bearing 
condition. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  one  variety  he  has 
been  more  successful  in  cultivating  than  the 
Martha.  We  make  a  special  note  of  this,  be- 
cause his  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been 
looked  upon  rather  disparagingly  by  other 
growers.  On  one  vine  of  this  variety,  within 
a  space  three  feet  square,  we  counted  seventy- 
three  clusters  of  fine  grapes.  The  main  stem 
was  about  four  feet  high,  and  had  five  branch- 
es, each  about  fifteeu  inches  in  length;  and 
some  of  these  made  ten  feet  growth  the  pre- 
sent season,  bearing  grapes  from  within  three 


inches  of  the  ground  to   the  very  top  of  the 
trellis. 

His  Concords  also  did  well  this  season,  but 
perhaps  the  most  prolific  variety  was  Blood's 
Black.  We  counted  seventy  large  clusters  of 
these  on  a  single  vine,  within  three  feet  square; 
but  owing  to  the  infestation  of  the  "vine-hop- 
pers" {Tetigonia  vitis,)  the  continuous  hot  and 
dry  weather,  and  consequently  the  early  shriv- 
eling and  shedding  of  the  leaves,  the  quality 
was  very  much  impaired.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, however,  we  confess  ourself  "  not  in 
love"  with  this  variety  ;  neither  is  Mr.  W.;  it 
is,  to  our  mind,  too  tough  and  "foxy."  We 
feel  confident  that  any  man  less  diffident  than 
Mr.  W.  would  have  proclaimed  his  success  with 
the  Martha  with  a  trumpet  tongue  long  before 
this  time.  We  think,  on  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, Mr.  W.  must  have  had  over  a  ton  of 
grapes  in  his  little  yard  this  season.  He  sends 
them  in  boxes  to  Elizabethtown,  from  whence 
they  are  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
finds  a  ready  sale  for  them  at  remunerating 
prices.  From  what  we  witnessed  on  this  oc- 
casion we  are  quite  willing  to  endorse  the 
Martha  as  to  hardiness,  prolific  bearing  and 
quality.  A  different  soil  and  a  different  locality 
may,  however,  modify  this  result.  Before  we 
close  these  remarks  we  must  mention  one  sin. 
gular  circumstance  :  About  half  a  mile  south- 
east of  Mr.  Weaver's  vineyard,  Mr.  Samuel 
Wingert  has  a  yard  of  about  the  same  dimen- 
sions—and  although  in  the  former  we  found 
millions  of  "vine-hoppers,"  and  on  the  Clinton 
almost  an  equal  number  of  the  galls  of  the 
"grape  gnat''  [Cecidomyia  vitis)  yet  in  the  lat- 
ter we  found  few  of  either,  and  the  foliage  was 
as  fresh  and  green  as  it  is  found  in  the  month 
of  June.  Was  this  because  Mr.  Wingert'6 
was  new  ground,  in  which  nothing  had  ever 
been  grown  but  grapes,  after  the  primitive 
forest,  and  Mr.  AVeaver's  old  ground,  formerly 
under  general  culture?  In  perambulating  over 
Mr.  W.'s  grounds,  we  discovered  a  single 
melon  vine,  at  a  place  where  no  melons  had 
ever  before  been  planted.  This  vine  had  a 
single  melon,  about  the  size  of  our  largest 
cantelopes,  and  in  appearance  resembled  the 
"California  pie  melon."  On  cutting  it  open, 
we  found  the  rind  thin,  but  hard,  and  the  inner 
pulp  white,  but  very  sweet  and  luscious.  The 
seeds  were  very  small,  very  black,  and  very 
thick— resembling  a  large  apple  seed.  This 
discovery  was  as  new  to  Mr.  W.  as  it  was  to 
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us,  never  having  seen  such  before.  We  have 
since  been  informed  by  an  intelligent  friend 
that  there  is  extant  a  variety  or  species  of  the 
water  melon  called  the  "apple  seed  melon." 

R. 


RIPENING   AND   DECAY    OF    FRUIT. 

It  is  now  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that 
the  green  coloring  matter  of  the  leaves  of 
plants  is  what  decomposes  carbonic  acid 
under  the  influence  of  light,  and  that  the  yel- 
low and  red  parts  do  not  give  rise  to  this  de- 
composition. But  although  apparently  de- 
prived of  this  green,  and  assuming  a  brown, 
yellow  or  purple  color,  there  may  still  be  a 
partial  action  retained.  This  assimilation  of 
green  leaves,  in  the  reduction  of  carbonic 
acid,  gives  cause  to  the  disengagement  of 
oxygen,  when  exposed  to  the  light,  and  al- 
though there  are  various  shades  of  color, 
green  predominates  and  is  the  normal  color. 

The  ripening  process  in  fruit  develops  itself 
in  three  stages,  which  are  distinguished  not 
only  by  physical  but  chemical  features. 

The  fruit  during  the  first  stage  is  generally 
of  a  green  color,  aud  acts  on  the  atmosphere 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  leaves  in  the  de- 
composition of  carbonic  acid  and  the  liberation 
of  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  light.  As  it 
matures  its  second  stage,  the  green  color  of 
the  fruit  is  replaced  by  yellow,  red,  or  brown  ; 
and  the  vegetable  matter  so  changed  by  the 
action  of  the  same  process  as  to  be  no 
longer  able  to  decompose  carbonic  acid,  but 
absolutely  develops  it  by  the  combination  of 
its  carbon  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

A  species  of  slow  combustion  takes  place  in 
the  cellular  tissue,  acting  upon  the  soluble 
matter  found  therein;  the  astringent  tannin 
is  first  destroyed  and  the  acid  follows — a 
kind  of  saccharine  fermentation,  giving  soft- 
ness and  flavor  to  the  fruit ;  and  in  this  stage 
it  is  eaten. 

But  as  the  final  object  is  to  liberate  the 
seed,  the  third  stage  of  decomposition  sets  in, 
if  not  delayed  or  prevented  by  the  proper 
attention.  Being  now  in  a  condition  to  admit 
air  to  the  cellular  tissue',  and  generate  sugar, 
which  gives  rise  to  vinous  or  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation and  product  of  ethers,  and  that 
peculiar  aroma.  This  action  continued  de- 
stroys the  structure  of  the  fruit  or  its  tissues, 
resulting  in  what  we  call  rotting. 

Some  one  may  say — every  fool  knows  that 


apples,  &c,  are  first  green,  then  ripen,  and 
finally  rot,  and  what  more  do  we  want  to 
know  now,  if  we  are  told  about  carbonic  gas 
and  oxygen  ? 

Still,  chemistry  is  a  science  of  natural  changes 
and  combinations.  What's  the  use  of  chemis- 
try ?  Much  everyway.  To  become  acquainted 
as  to  how  these  natural  laws  act,  is  a  desirable 
step  and  worthy  of  study ;  and  although  an 
eclipse  will  take  place,  no  one  but  an  astrono- 
mer, acquainted  with  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  can  calculate  when  and  in  what  lati- 
tude and  longitude  the  total  eclipse  will  fall, 
or  how  much  of  it  will  be  seen  in  given  places. 
True,  they  are  no  nearer  the  sun  or  moon 
than  the  commonest  laborer ;  yet  study  has 
given  them  a  knowledge  that  is  useful,  hence 
it  is  that  a  chemical  reason  may  be  given  in 
the  ordinary  terms  for  chemical  (natural) 
changes  in  the  process  of  the  ripening  of  fruit. 

J.  S. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 


THE  TWIG-GIRDLER. 

( Oncidems  Cingulatus.) 

York,  Pa.,  August  30, 1870. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  an  insect,  which  I  have  found  at  work  on 
the  "American  Linden"  in  the  nursery  rows, 
and  very  destructive  in  his  operations— cutting 
off  the  heads  of  the  trees;  some  nearly  an  inch 
in  diameter  where  cut  by  him.  Will  you 
please  examine  it,  aud  at  your  leisure  inform 
me  what  it  is?  The  tops  of  the  trees  ap- 
peared to  have  been  cut  oft'  with  a  fine  saw, 
and  I  supposed  it  had  been  done  maliciously 
by  some  one,  until  I  discovered  the  perpetra- 
tor. [Very  respectfully  yours,  &c, 
Edward  J.  Evans. 

Sept.  9, 1870. — I  mail  you  some  branches, 
showing  the  work  of  the  iusect  I  sent  you. 
Some  trees  have  their  tops  cut  nearly  off— in 
some  cases  s;arcely  more  than  the  bark  being 
left.  E.'j.  E. 

Accompanying  the  above  communications 
we  (the  Senior)  received  two  small  paper 
boxes,  containing,  respectively,  a  specimen  of 
the  insect  alluded  to,  and  also  two  short  sec- 
tions of  linden  branches,  showing  the  manuer 
in  which  the  insect  performs  its  pruning  ope- 
rations. These  branches  are  three-eights  of 
an    inch    in    diameter,   the  one    being    cut 
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about  two-thirds  oft',  and  the  other  about 
three-fourths.  The  cutting  differs  from  any- 
thing that  we  have  ever  seen  before  in  refer- 
ence to  this  insect.  Instead  of  girdling  the 
branch,  and  leaving  the  centre  stand,  these 
are  cut  through  past  the  centre  on  one  side, 
leaving  the  portions  above  stated  remaining, 
and  with  the  bark  on  them.  They  look  as  if 
two  straight  parallel  transverse  cuts  had  been 
made  with  a  saw,  and  then  the  space  between 
them  gouged  out  with  a  dull  chisel — the 
space  being  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  In 
one  of  the  branches,  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  above  the  cut,  is  a  small  and  tolera- 
bly deep  puncture,  in  which,  doubtless,  an 
egg  is  deposited  ;  but  in  the  other  we  cannot 
discover  anything  of  the  kind.  We  feel  pret- 
ty confident  that  neither  of  these  branches 
could  have  remained  long  ou  the  trees  without 
breaking  oft"  by  the  action  of  the  winds  ;  in- 
deed one  of  them  had  already  been  partially 
broken  when  we  received  it ;  and  in  the  cases 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Evaus,  where  "  scarcely 
more  than  the  bark  being  left,"  they  of  course 
would  break  off  the  present  season.  In  such 
a  contingency  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
larva  could  develop  successfully,  exposed,  as 
it  would  be,  to  counteracting  influences,  and 
dangers  from  violence  of  many  kinds. 

On  an  examination  and  comparison  of  this 
insect  with  others  in  our  cabinet,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  our  well 
known, '•  hickory  girdler"  {Onciderus  cingula- 
tus),  and  which,  until  lately,  we  had  supposed 
confined  its  pruning  operations  to  the  hickory 
tree  alone.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  un- 
der the  name  of  Saperda  cingidata,  Thomas 
Say  thus  described  this  insect :  "  Body  robust, 
covered  with  short,prostrate  hairs;  head  varied 
with  fulvous  ;  a  slender  fulvous  line  around  the 
eye;  a  frontal  indented  line  ;  antennae  much 
longer  than  the  body,  but  not  twice  as  long  ; 
thorax  obviously  broader  than  long,  slightly 
varied  with  fulvous ;  elytra  with  numerous,  ob- 
solete small  fulvous  dots  ;  at  base  and  tip 
broadly  reddish-brown;  a  broad  cinerous,  some- 
what undulated  baud  on  the  middle.  Length, 
eleven-twentieths  of  an  inch.  Not  common. 
Occurs  on  hickory."  This  insect,  however, 
varies  much  in  size  and  intensity  of  coloring. 
The  subject  under  consideration  is  a  female,  a 
little  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  in  which  the 
antenna)  are  barely  the  length  of  the  body  ;  but 
we  have  female  specimens  in  our  collection 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  also 


males,  which  have  the  antenna?  fully  twice  as 
long  as  the  body.  As  a  general  thing,  how- 
ever, the  males  are  less  in  size,  and  have  long- 
er antennie  than  the  females. 

This  insect  belongs  to  the  order  coleopelra 
(beetles),  and  the  division,  hmgicornia  (long- 
horned),  being  allied  to  the  famous  apple  tree 
and  Linden-tree  borers,  but  differs  from  them 
very  materially  in  its  peculiar  girdling  habits. 
Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman  described  some  of  the 
habits  of  this  insect  in  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  1837,  p.  52,  and  also 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal  for  1851,  p. 
34,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  gave  illustrations 
of  the  perfect  insect,  and  the  girdled  branches. 
On  page  76,  vol.  1,  of  the  American  Entomolo- 
gist, C.  V.  Riley,  Editor,  and  State  Entomolo- 
gist of  Missouri,  gives  a  further  history,  with  an 
excellent  illustration  of  this  insect,  and  a  gir- 
dled twig,  in  which  some  new  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  its  habits  are  developed,  and  in  which 
it  is  strongly  suspected  that  the  same  insect,. or 
an  allied  species,  also  girdles  the  pear  trees 
and  persimmon  trees  of  the  western  States. 
We  have  never  seen,  nor  have  we  ever  heard 
of  any  one  else  who  has  ever  seen,  the  larva  of 
this  insect,  but  the  theory  is  that  it  lives  and 
feeds  in  dead  wood,  and  that  the  girdling  is  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  the  branch  in  which  the 
eggs  have  been  deposited,  and  the  larva  devel- 
ops, and  that  these  branches  are  so  slightly 
girdled  as  not  to  break  off"  for  a  year  at  least. 
But  we  confess  that  the  branches  before  us,  and 
also  Mr.  Riley's  testimony,  involves  this  theory 
in  some  doubt,  so  far  as  the  branches  remaning 
so  long  on  the  tree  is  concerned.  It  is  true  that 
in  our  case  the  bark  not  being  entirely  severed, 
the  branch  might  bend  or  break  over  and  re- 
main a  long  time  without  falling  ;  but  Mr.  R. 
says  that  he  has  seen  pear,  persimmon,  and 
also  hickory  twigs  cut  nearly  through,  and  only 
the  heart  remaining.  This  insect  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  county  during  the  last  half 
of  August  and  the  first  half  of  September,  and 
has  been  usually  considered  rare  ;  but  two  of 
our  entomological  cotemporarics  obtained 
about  eighty  specimens  last  year  within  half 
a  day,  a  few  miles  west  of  this  city.  We  think 
the  common  name  of  "  twig  girdler  "  is  now 
the  most  appropriate  for  this  insect,  because 
we  have  before  us  the  pruned  branches  of  a 
hickory  tree,  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  was  effected  by 
quite  a  different  insect,  perhaps  an  Elaphideou. 

R. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Editors  of  the  Farmer  : — I  noticed  in  the 
September  number  of  your  paper  that  we  were 
made  to  say  in  our  remarks  on  fence  row  clean- 
ing, "  That  a  good  plan  to  clean  fence  rows  of 
weeds  was  to  clean  one  side  at  a  time,  and  the 
next  year  take  the  other  side,  and  in  this  way 
the  fence  could  be  cleared  of  noxious  weeds." 
This  is  an  error.  We  made  these  remarks  :  that 
the  most  effectual  way  of  cleaning  fence  rows  of 
weeds  was  to  remove  old  fences  that  required 
resetting  ten  or  twelve  feet  to  one  side  of  the  old 
site  and  cultivating  the  old  fence  row.  If  at  any 
future  time  the  fence  row  is  desired  back  to  its 
original  place  it  can  be  done  after  the  weeds 
have  been  thoroughly  subdued  by  cultivation. 
This  applies,  however,  only  to  inside  fences. 
Please  do  me  the  justice  to  make  this  correction. 
Yours  respectfully, 

E.  S.  Hoover. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Extract  from  a  letter  to  J.  B.  Garber,  Co- 
lumbia, Pa.) 

We  have  now  got  rid  of  the  grasshoppers,  though 
there  are  still  a  few  left.  We  have  had  some  hot 
weather,  once  as  high  as  117°  and  often  over  105°; 
but  the  nights  are  always  cool.  Our  fruit  crop 
has  been  only  medium  this  year.  Peaches  were 
small  ;  grapes  fine,  and  a  medium  crop.  Wild 
grapes  are  ripening,  but  they  are  hardly  worth 
experimenting  with.  The  railroad  charges  are 
too  high  for  much  fruit  to  be  shipped  east. 
Briggs  &  Taylor  have  gone  on  with  one  car,  10 
tons,  costing  $950  for  fruit  and  $450  for  car,  and 
with  ice-packing  and  all,  will  cost  them  nearly 
$2,000.  The  value  of  grapes  here  :  Muscato,  12 
to  15  cents  per  ft.;  Black  Hamburg,  7  to  9  cents, 
and  California,  or  Mission  grapes,  3  to  4  cents 
per  ft.  I  have  not  heard  from  them  yet.  They 
are,  perhaps,  on  the  way  back  now  ;  were  in 
Chicago  on  the  31st  of  August. 

I  still  have  to  keep  my  plants  in  boxes,  cov- 
ered, on  account  of  stray  grasshoppers.  I  intend 
to  bud  one  or  two  thousand  of  the  early  peach, 
the  same  I  sent  you,  the  Egerton.  It  ripens 
twenty  to  thirty  days  before  the  early  Tillotson 
at  Alamada,  and  will  be  earlier,  no  doubt,  than 
Hale's  early,  and  is  a  better  peach  every  way. 
It  is  no  trouble  to  me  to  try  again  and  again  to 
send  you  buds  until  you  can  get  a  start  with 
them  and  persimmons.    Have  just  come  do.vn 


to  San  Francisco  ;  will  look  round  the  Chinese 
quarter  for  the  many  varieties  of  yams,  &c. 
I  remain,  &c, 

D.  E.  H. 

VacavilJe,  Solana  county,  CaL,  Sept.  4th,  1870. 

Bots  in  Horses— A  Certain  Remedy. — 
In  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  I  have 
cured  a  great  many  horses,  in  fact,  for  some 
time  have  kept  about  seventy-five  in  my  sta- 
bles at  once,  and  during  the  time  I  have  nev- 
er lost  but  one  with  bots  in  him.  I  have  pur- 
sued the  following  course  whenever  I  suspected 
their  existence : 

Fill  an  ordinary  chunk  bottle  about  half  full 
of  molasses  ;  then  fill  with  sweet  milk  ;  shake 
well  and  drench  ;  follow  the  above  in  about 
an  hour  with  a  bottle  of  strong  sage  tea,  made 
of  our  ordinary  garden  sage ;  next  day  give 
the  horse  a  bait  of  rough  rice,  and  the  dead 
bots  will  come  out  with  the  rice.  My  theory  is 
that  the  milk  and  the  molasses  being  sweeter 
than  the  blood  the  bots  turn  loose  to  eat  it. 
The  sage  tea  will  kill  them,  and  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  I  ever  heard  of  that  will  do  it  with- 
out injury  to  the  horse.  The  rice  will  cut  out 
the  dead  bots  better  than  salts  ;  in  fact,  if  you 
will  give  horses  a  feed  of  rough  rice  every  two 
weeks,  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  least  dan- 
ger from  bots  ;  at  least  such  is  my  experience. 

As  a  proof  of  what  I  have  written,  get  two 
sage  leaves,  dip  them  in  hot  water,  lay  one 
down,  put  a  lively  bpt  on  it,  then  cover  him 
with  the  other,  and  he  will  die  instantly. 
Sage  tea  I  have  .also  found  very  beneficial  in 
colic,  and  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  if  it  does  no 
good. —  Cor.  Carolina  Farmer. 


Good  Hams — After  hams  have  been  smoked 
take  them  down  and  thoroughly  rub  the  flesh 
part  with  molasses,  then  immediately  apply 
ground  or  powdered  pepper,  by  sprinkling  ou 
as  much  as  will  stick  to  the  molasses,  when 
they  must  be  hung  up  to  dry.  Hams  treated 
in  this  manner  will  keep  perfectly  sweet  for 
two  or  thee  years.  This  must  be  done  before 
the  fly  deposits  its  eggs,  for  after  that  is  done, 
nothing  will  stop  their  ravages.  The  above 
has  been  prac'iced  in  our  section  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  No  soaking  is  necessary. 
One  pint  of  molasses  and  one  or  two  pounds 
of  black  pepper  are  sufficient  for  any  ordinary 
family.  Try  this  plau  if  you  want  good  sweqt 
hams. 
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MEETING    OF    THE     AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  in  one  of  the  jury  rooms  of  the  Court 
House,  Sept.  5th,  1870,  H.  M.  Engle  in  the 
chair,  and  /-lex.  Harris,  secretary.  The  meet- 
ing was  a  very  large  and  interesting  one,  and 
evinced  that  the  community  are  beginning  to 
take  much  greater  interest  in  the  Society  than 
was  the  case  years  ago. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 
Joseph  Blascheck,  city ;  John  Miller,  Man- 
heim  ;  Jacob  Herr,  Manor,  and  Jacob  L.  Dif- 
fenderfer,  Neve  Holland. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Crops 
handed  in  and  read  their  report. 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  Thos.  H. 
Burrowes,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ag- 
ricultural College,  inviting  a  committee  of  the 
Society  to  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  trustees  of  the  college,  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber. After  some  discussion  the  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  Messrs.  L.S.  Reist,  John  Breck- 
bill,  and  Dr.  W.  L.  Difienderfer  were  appoin- 
ted delegates. 

S.  S.  Rathvon,  from  the  committee  appoint- 
ed to  report  upon  holding  an  exhibition,  read 
a  report  favoring  this  project.  Considerable 
discussion  ensued  in  regard  to  the  time  and 
place,  when  it  was  finally  agreed  to  hold  the 
exhibition  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  Septeni 
her.  The  following  gentlemen  were  appoint- 
ed a  committee  of  arrangements  :  P.  S.  Reist, 
S.  S.  Rathvon,  Alex.  Harris,  H.  K.  Stoner, 
Chas.  E.  Long. 

C.  L.  Hunsecker  read  an  interesting  essay 


on  the  "Culture  of  Forest  Trees." 

II.  M.  Engle  regards  the  growing  of  forest 
trees  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  farmers 
should  direct  their  attention. 

John  Breckbill  is  in  favor  of  growing  tiees, 
but  in  such  places  as  are  unfitted  for  the  cul- 
ture of  anything  else. 

H.  M.  Engle  has  planted  locusts  in  fence 
rows,  but  not  with  the  best  success.  He  clear- 
ed a  strip  of  timber  ground  and  planted  locusts 
among  the  stumps,  and  there  he  has  the  finest 
growth  he  has  ever  witnessed.  He  planted 
500,  and  regrets  that  he  did  not  plant  5,000. 

Levi  S.  Reist  was  very  much  pleased  with 
the  subject  chosen  by  Mr.  Hunsecker  as  the 
theme  for  his  essay.  We  are  ahead  of  Europe 
in  many  particulars,  but  we  are  behind  in  the 
matter  of  growing  timber,  and  the  time  must 
come  when  this  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
regular  branches  of  industry. 

Ephram  S.  Hoover  believes  nothing  will 
pay  better  than  the  growing  of  locust  timber. 
He  believes  every  farmer  might  grow  his  own 
locusts  for  fences.  He  knew  a  piece  of  ground 
that  grew  in  a  few  years  an  immense  quantity 
of  locust,  and  the  value  of  locust  cut  there- 
from was  very  great,  and  this  has  satisfied 
him  that  every  farmer  could  grow  his  own 
fencing  material. 

H.  G.  Swartz  is  pleased  to  see  farmers  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  this  subject.  He  never- 
theless believes  the  scarcity  of  timber  is  not 
to  be  so  much  dreaded,  as  he  believes  Provi- 
dence takes  care  of  His  people  ;  and  although 
the  West  is  being  rapidly  depleted  of  its  tim- 
ber, yet  if  it  were  all  gone,  something  would 
be  discovered  to  take  its  place.  The  great 
West  is  believed  to  be  so  underlaid  with  coal 
that  it  is  inexhaustible.  Peat  is  also  coming 
into  use  hi  the  West  as  an  article  of  fuel.  He 
however  agrees  with  the  essayist  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  endeavor  to  restore  the  timber 
by  planting  trees.  He  believes  the  time  is 
coming  when  fences  will  be  dispensed  with. 

L.  S.  Reist  cited  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
cut  his  timber  off  and  sold  it  for  a  high  price, 
and  his  successor,  thirty  or  forty  years  after- 
ward, could  sell  it  for  as  much  as  the  land  was 
worth. 

H.  M.  Engle  believes  that  land  may  be  cut 
of  its  timber,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  it 
will  be  grown  up  again,  and  that  it  will  be  as 
taluable  as  at  first.  He  instanced  the  opinicn 
of  Horace  Greeley,  who  believes  that  one 
fourth  of  the  area  of  the  country  should  be  in 
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timber,  and  that  timber,  also  has  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  growing  crops.  Belts  of  timber 
break  oft'  the  blasts  of  winter,  and  they  are 
therefore  of  great  benefit  to  the  crops. 

Jacob  Staufter  observed  that  forests  have  an 
electric  influence,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  where  trees  are  planted  a  moisture  is  at- 
tracted, and  when  wells  had  gone  dry  the 
planting  of  trees  induced  the  water  to  return. 
He  nevertheless  believes  in  a  great  overruling 
Providence,  who  arranges  all  things  and  causes 
harmony  to  prevail  therein.  A  beautiful  bal- 
lance  obtains  therefore,  in  nature,  and  yet  it 
is  our  duty  to  act  our  part  in  the  economy  of 
the  world. 

L.  S.  Reist  read  a  report  of  his  visit  to  the 
Experimental  Farm  of  Chester  county,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Society. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  very  fine,  and  after 
the  testing  of  the  same  by  the  members,  the 
Society  on  motion  adjourned. 


FRUIT  EXHIBITION. 

The  late  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable  exhibi 
tion  of  the  Lancaster  County  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society  was  the  largest  and 
finest  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  that  has 
ever  been  got  up  in  this  county— far  surpass- 
ing even  that  department  of  the  State  fair, 
when  held  here.  An  original,  and  no  doubt  a 
popular  feature,  was  in  making  the  exhibition 
free  to  the  public— indeed,  under  the  circum- 
stances, this  could  not  well  have  been  other- 
wise, as  it  was  held  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Court  House,  where  access  to  the  public  could 
not  have  been  obstructed,  especially  those 
having  business  at  the  various  county  offices. 
Tables  were  stretched  from  the  front  to  the 
rear,  through  the  centre  of  the  long  corridor, 
and  these  were  covered  profusely  with  the 
finest  grapes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  pota- 
toes, onions,  tomatoes,  pumpkins,  melons, 
squashes,  and  a  variety  of  other  vegetable 
and  floral  productions  "too  numerous  to  men- 
tion," and  all  of  which  were  really  creditable 
to  the  exhibitors,  and  shows  what  Lancaster 
county  can  do  when  she  has  a  mind  to  do  it. 
One  variety  of  fruit— lucious  fruit,  too— and 
well  known  to  us  in  our  boyhood— we  observ- 
ed was  as  entirely  and  distinctly  absent  as  if 
it  had  never  been  grown  in  America— we 
mean  the  plum.  The  burden  of  the  tale  is  a 
simple  and   almost  a   universal   one.    The 


wretched  Curculio  has  destroyed  them  all — 
won't  let  them  grow  at  all  in  Laucnster  couu- 
ty.  Almost  too  late  iu  the  season  for  the 
earliest  varieties  of  peaches,  yet  those  that 
were  on  exhibition  were  very  fiue.  The  ap- 
ples, perhaps,  neither  in  quantity  or  quality 
came  up  to  former  exhibitions,  for  a  singular 
fatality  has  befallen  our  apple  crop,  which  was 
so  promising  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
But  the  display  of  pears  far  excelled  any 
thing  we  have  ever  seen  in  Lancaster  county 
in  quantity,  quality,  and  fiue  appearance. 
The  plant  and  floral  display  was  also  fine  ; 
but  our  florists  are  yet  far  behind  other  places 
of  the  same  wealth  and  population,  and  this 
is  the  more  discreditable  because  we  know 
these  beautiful  productions  are  cultivated  and 
exist  in  endless  variety  among  us.  But  we 
are  gradually — very  gradually,  perhaps— pro- 
gressing, and  in  a  few  years,  by  perseverance, 
may  occupy  a  higher  niche  in  the  Temple  of 
Horticultural  and  Floricultural  fame.  "We  re- 
frain from  individualizing,  because  it  would 
take  up  too  much  of  our  space,  besides  this 
has  partially  been  done  by  the  reporters  of 
the  daily  press  ;  but  we  think  that  competent 
committees  for  this  purpose  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  at  the  meetings  preced- 
ing the  exhibitions. 

We  were  particularly  gratified  at  the  cheer- 
ful liberality  of  the  members  of  the  Society  on 
this  occasion.  Up  to  the  opening  of  the  exhi- 
bition, as  there  was  no  admission  fee,  it  was 
not  known  how  the  necessary  expenses  were 
to  be  met.  But  all  it  wanted  was  an  initia- 
ting suggestion,  and  the  larger  number  of  the 
exhibitors,  generously  came  forward  and  do- 
nated their  fruit,  or  a  reasonable  portion  of  it 
— and  more  would  have  cheerfully  done  so 
if  they  had  known  of  the  arrangement  before 
they  had  otherwise  disposed  of  it — and  this 
being  sold  at  public  auction,  or  privately,  re- 
alized a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  all  expenses, 
and  left  a  handsome  surplus  for  the  library 
fund.  The  whole  affair  was  gotten  up,  con- 
tinued, and  ended  in  a  quiet,  orderly,  and  sat- 
isfactory manner,  and  we  feel  that  those  who 
participated  in  it  will  look  forward  for  a 
happy  return  of  the  same.  R. 


TRIP  TO  THE  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  7th,  the  ju- 
nior editor  of  this  journal  set  out  on  an 
excursion  to  visit  some  of  the  farmers  and  ex- 
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change  views  with  them;  and  he  is  free  to  say 
that  his  experiences  were  exceedingly  pleas, 
ant  and  agreeable.  He  was  unexpectedly  met 
at  the  railroad  station  by  Levi  S.  Reist,  Esq., 
who  conveyed  him  to  his  house,  and  after  the 
refreshment  of  the  inner  man,  drove  him  to 
Peter  S.  Reist,  with  whom  he  spent  the  night 
In  the  morning  his  host  and  himself  set  out. 
on  an  excursion  of  visiting  several  fanners  and 
grape  growers  of  the  neighborhood.  They 
stopped  with  Moses  Buch,  near  Oregon, 
who  showed  them  around  amongst  his  fine 
grape  vines,  all  of  which  were  well  loaded  with 
grapes.  From  thence  they  visited  several 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  and  were  receiv- 
ed with  great  kindness  and  cordiality.  They 
drove  considerably  out  of  their  way  to  see  Mr. 
Shirk's  Italian  apiary,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
county,  and  which  contains  27  hives  of  bees, 
all  of  which  Mr.  Shirk  reports  as  doing  remark- 
ably well.  Thence  they  drove  to  Martin  S. 
Buch's  place,  where  they  arrived  just  in  time 
to  meet  with  an  excellent  dinner  to  which  they 
did  ample  justice. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Buch  accompanied  them 
to  the  farm  of  Joseph  Rupp,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Conestoga,  a  place  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 
Mr.  Rupp  has  a  fine  farm,  and  keeps  a  large 
number  of  horses  for  sale  all  the  time.  He 
buys  and  sells  horses,  and  had  twenty-three 
at  this  time.  He  has  at  the  end  of  his  barn 
a  chopping  milTerected,  and  driven  by  a  shaft 
set  in  motion  by  a  wheel  on  the  Conestoga. 
In  this  chopping  mill  Mr.  Rupp  grinds  all  the 
grain  needed  to  feed  his  stock  of  horses  and 
cattle,  which  must  be  very  considerable  in 
deed.  By  means  of  this  shaft,  run  by  water 
power,  lie  raises  his  hay  from  the  wagons  and 
deposits  it  in  the  mow  ;  propels  his  thrashing 
machine,  and  thrashes  and  winnows  the  grain; 
breaks  corn-cobs  small  enough  to  enable  them 
to  be  ground ;  saws  timber  aud  rips  boards  in- 
to all  conceivable  sizes.  This  struck  us  as 
one  of  the  mo3t  ingenious  contrivances  we 
had  ever  seen,  aud  deserving  of  special  notice, 
as  indicating  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
in  our  county.  Thence  we  made  our  way  to 
Dan'l  Meyer's  place,  near  Farmersvillc,  whose 
display  of  different  varieties  of  grapes  was  the 
finest  we  had  yet  seen.  Mr.  Meyer  is  one  of 
the  grape  growers  whose  opinion  would  be 
worth  consulting,  as  he  has  made  a  specialty 
of  the  study  of  grape  culture  for  many  years. 
He  has  tested  all  the  old,  as  well  as  the  new 


varieties,  and  his  experience  would  be  valua- 
ble to  all  engaged  in  this  line  of  culture. 

The  trip  was  one  of  great  pleasure,  and  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  One  gratifying  part 
of  our  experiences  is  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  new  names  were  added  as  subscribers 
to  The  Lancaster  Farmer.  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  Peter  S.  Reist  himself 
has  one  of  the  finest  apiaries  in  Lancaster 
county,  having  about  thirty  hives  of  pure-bred 
Italian  bees.  They  have  succeeded  remark- 
ably well  in  his  care,  aud  promise  to  be  very 
profitable. 

♦ 

Two  more  numbers  will  complete  the  second 
volume  of  The  Lancaster  Farmer,  and  we 
embrace  this  opportunity  to  admonish  our 
subscribers  that  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  money 
to  pay  our  printers'  bills  ;  therefore,  we  hope 
all  who  are  indebted  for  subscriptions  or  ad- 
vertising will  come  promptly  forward  and 
settle  their  bills  as  soon  as  they  read  this 
notice.  AVe  also  desire  a  large  increase  to  our 
subscription  list  for  the  coming  year,  in  order 
that  our  journal  may  become  a  fixed  institution 
in  our  community.  If  each  old  subscriber 
were  to  bring  a  new  one  to  begin  the  year,  we 
feel  assured  we  could  reduce  the  price  to  the 
old  figure  of  one  dollar  a  year,  which  is  our 
chief  desire  in  continuing  the  paper.  "We 
have  been  encouraged  by  many  sincere  friends 
to  go  on,  because  they  desire  that  the  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  interests  of  our  great 
county  should  have  a  literary  medium  through 
which  the  sentiments  of  our  farmers,  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  their  honorable  occu- 
pation, may  be  brought  before  an  intelligent 
public.  Politicians,  temperance  advocates, 
religious  denominations,  medical  associations, 
mechanics,  and  even  compounders  of  patent 
bitters,  all  have  their  organs— and  well  sup- 
ported organs,  too— and  why  may  not  an  inter- 
est, upon  the  success  of  which  all  these  occu- 
pations mainly  depend,  have  their  organ 
also  ?  Thus  far  TnE  Farmer  has  not  afforded 
a  single  cent  of  compensation  to  those  who 
have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  conducting 
it,  but  they  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  they  have  endeavored  to  do  some  good, 
and  that  they  have  not  done  more,  is  because 
of  their  limited  means,  and  not  because  they 
did  not  make  an  honest  effort  to  do  so.  We 
also  feel  assured  that  we  have  many  friends  iu 
Lancaster  county  who  would  experience  the 
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deepest  regret  to  see  The  Farmer  discontinu- 
ed ;  Iieuce  we  make  this  appeal  to  the  under- 
standing of  our  patrons. 

The  following  recognitions  of  The  Lancas- 
ter Farmer  wg  refer  to  as  indicating  that 
it  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  its  cotem- 
poraries : 

From  the  Berks  county  Rural  Press  : 
"The  September  number  of  The  Lancaster 
Farmer,  published  by  Hath  von  &  Harris,  In- 
quirer Building,  North  Queen  street,  Lancas- 
ter, under  the  auspices  of  the  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  is 
one  of  those  periodicals  which  can  be  read 
profitably  by  everybody.  Wo  are  more  or 
less  farmers  in  the  villages,  towns  and  rural 
districts  of  Pennsylvania^  and  in  order  to  be- 
come intelligent,  progressive  farmers  we  must 
necessarily  read  upon  the  subject.  Much 
time  and  labor  could  ofttimes  be  saved  by 
simply  following  the  most  improved  methods 
of  scientific  farming.  By  addressing  The  Lan- 
caster Farmer,  at  Lancaster,  and  enclosing 
S1.25,  the  journal  will  be  sent  for  one  year." 

From  the  Mt.  Joy  Herald  : 

"  Lancaster  Farmer.— The  September 
number  is  well  up  to  the  usual  excellence  of 
this  justly  popular  agricultural  monthly,  and 
will  give  to  the  farmer  information  which 
might  save  the  terms  of  subscription  one  hun- 
dred fold  in  a  year.  Termi,  $1.25.  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania." 


GAME. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  farmers,  who  fre- 
quently become  the  victims  of  reckless  tres- 
pass by  hunters  and  gunners  on  their  premises, 
Ave  append  a  few  items  from  our  game  laws  ; 
and  although  this  information  may  also  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  game 
themselves,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  have 
the  right  to  trespass  upon  the  premises  of 
our  farmers  merely  because  the  game  they  are 
in  pursuit  of  is  in  season.  A  farmer  has  the 
right  to  warn  off  and  prohibit  any  person  from 
coming  on  his  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  game,  whether  it  is  in  season  or  out 
of  season,  and  they  will  do  well  by  exercising 
that  right  with  energy. 

Partridges  or  Quails  shall  not  be  killed  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  under  a  penalty  of  $10 
for  each  and  every  bird  so  killed. 

Pheasants  or  Ruffed  Grouse  can  be  killed 
between  the  1st  day  of  August  and  20th  day 
of  December. 

Woodcock  can  be  killed  between  the  1st 
day  of  July  and  the  15th  day  of  November. 


Rabbits  can  be  killed  between  the  1st  day 
of  August  and  the  1st  day  of  Januarys 

Reed  birds  can  be  killed  between  the  1st 
day  of  September  and  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber. 

Deer  can  be  killed  between  the  1st  day 
of  September  and  the  20th  day  of  December. 

English  and  Gray  Snipe  can  be  killed  be- 
tween the  1st  day  of  September  and  the  15th 
day  of  November. 

Wild  Turkey  can  be  killed  between  the  1st 
day  of  October  and  the  1st  day  of  January. 

Fox  and  Gray  Squirrels  can  be  killed  be- 
tween the  first  day  of  August  and  the  1st  day 
of  Januar}'. 

Trout  may  be  caught  during  the  months  of 
April,  May,  June,  and  July,  and  only  with  a 
hook  and  line. 


A  HANDSOME  BUSINESS  STAND. 

The  new  establishment  of  Flinn  &  Brene- 
man,  at  No.  69,  North  Queen  St.,  Lancaster 
city,  Pa.,  is  certainly  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  or  perhaps 
in  this  State,  outside  of  Philadelphia  or  Pitts- 
burg. It  is  three  lofty  stories  high,  twent}7- 
eight  feet  wide  in  front,  and  two-hundred  and 
fifty-five  feet  deep,  and  has  separate  apart- 
ments for  gas-fitting,  plumbing,  coppersmith- 
ing,  tinsmithing,  stoves,  and  terra  cotta  piping, 
besides  a  large  store  room  in  front,  in  which 
is  exposed  for  sale  an  endless  variety  of  all 
articles  necessary  in  house  furnishing,  from  a 
silver  teaspoon  to  an  enameled  mantlepiece. 
Two  large  plate  glass  show  windows  embelish 
the  whole  front  from  the  foundation  to  the 
ceiling,  illuminating  it  with  unobstructed  light 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  it  is  amply  supplied 
with  gas  light.  If  a  large  stock  of  goods  and 
ample  space  can  add  to  the  facilities  of  busi- 
ness, we  feel  cure  that  our  readers  can  be 
accommodated  at  the  establishment  of  the 
enterprising  Flinn  &  Breneman. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR, 

On  the  4th,  5th,  Gth,  and  7th  of  October, 
1870,  the  "Lancaster  County  Agricultural 
Park  Association"  hold  their  annual  fair  on 
their  grounds,  in  this  city,  and  from  their 
liberal  premium  list,  it  ought  to  bring  together 
a  large  number  of  exhibitors,  and  be  a  credit 
to  our  great  county,  as  well  as  a  success  to  the 
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society.  Every  year  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietors of  these  grounds  increase  their  facili- 
ties to  the  public,  so  that  it  soon  will  take 
rank  with  the  best  conducted  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  this  couutry.  If  the  trials  of 
"  horse  speed"  can,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  allowable  as  a  legitimate  feature  of  exhibi- 
tions of  this  kind,  we  feel  assured  that  the 
gentlemen  having  the  matter  in  charge  will 
purify  and  elevate  it  to  that  condition  in  which 
it  will  be  least  objectionable  to  those  who 
may  honestly  entertain  scruples  against  it.  So 
long  as  horse  flesh  is  cultivated,  we  presume 
there  will  be  persons  who  will  be  ambitious 
to  know  how  heavy  a  weight  horses  can  draw, 
or  how  fast  they  can  run  ;  and  whether  these 
things  ought  to  be  conducted  on  principles  of 
law  and  order,  or  whether  they  should  be  left 
to  the  mere  contingencies  of  chance,  are  ques- 
tions which  have  long  exercised  the  legislative 
skill  of  States  and  nations.  Personally,  we 
wt  uld  be  in  favor  of  coufiuing  these  exhibi- 
tions to  things  horticultural,  agricultural, 
floricultural ,  and  mechanical,  including  general 
husbandry  and  domestic  productions.  Others, 
again,  would  include  stock  raisins,  and  if 
stock,  how  could  we  well  exclude  the  noble 
horse?  Under  any  circumstances,  if  we  had 
an  article  we  wished  to  exhibit,  and  place  in 
competition  for  a  premium,  we  think  we  could 
do  so  without  regard  to  what  might  be  going 
on  "over  the  way."  For  the  credit  of  Lan- 
caster county,  we  hope  to  see  a  full  exhibition 
of  all  the  objects  and  articles  invited  in  the 
premium  list,  and  that  the  weather  may  be 
propitious.  II. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RAISING  TURKEYS. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  far- 
mers and  farmers'  wives  complain  of  their 
inability  to  raise  a  flock  of  turkeys  ;  and  many 
attribute  it  to  a  failure  or  deterioration  in  the 
birds.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  there  is 
a  wide  difference  in  the  strength  and  stamina 
of  different  flocks,  which  may  be  due  to  too 
close  breeding,  to  which  many  of  our  practical 
farmers  pay  too  little  attention.  Turkeys  are 
amenable  to  the  same  natural  laws  which 
goveru  animals,  and  hence  the  flock  may  de- 
teriorate in  the  same  manner  as  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep. 


Many  are  in  favor  of  setting  the  first  laying 
under  a  common  dunghill  fowl,  in  order  that 
the  turkey  hen  may  go  on  laying  a  second 
"sitting."  Careful  trial  will  show  this  to  be 
a  great  mistake.  A  common  chicken,  as  soon 
as  her  eggs  are  hatched,  takes  her  chickens 
off  and  feeds  them  as  soon  as  possible — which 
is  as  her  instinct  teaches  her;  but  it  is  or 
should  be  just  the  reverse  with  a  young  tur- 
key. The  hen  will  generally  remain  on  the 
nest  for  from  24  to  3G  hours  after  the  last  egg 
is  hatched;  and  even  then  will  keep  them 
walking  around  without  eating  much.  I  think 
many  a  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  turkey 
has  been  lost  by  too  early  feeding. 

Having  been  very  successful  (except  loss 
from  foxes,  etc.)  in  raising  turkeys,  I  propose 
to  give  your  readers  my  plan,  hoping  that 
others  will  do  the  same,  and  thus  give  all  a 
chance  to  adopt  the  best. 

In  order  to  obtain  birds  possessing  hearty 
constitutions,!  started  with  agobbler  from  Can- 
ada and  hens  from  Vermont,  of  the  kind  here- 
known  as  bronze.  We  feed  well  all  winter, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  bens  commence  lay- 
ing early  in  the  spring.  They  select  their  own 
nests,  and  if  not  in  improper  places,  the  eggs 
are  not  to  be  disturbed.  The  first  sittings  are 
usually  hatched  off  about  the  same  time,  and 
the  young  turkeys  are  so  divided  that  one  hen 
shall  take  all  her  own,  and  those  of  another 
one,  say  about  thirty.  The  other  hens,  after 
being  fastened  up  for  a  few  days,  will  go  to  lay- 
ing again.  The  only  food  given  the  young 
turkeys  during  the  first  week  of  their  lives 
should  be  boiled  eggs  and  cotton  cheese,  we'd 
peppered. 

The  second  week  of  this  feeding  may  be 
mixed  with  cracked  corn  and  wheat  screen- 
ings, with  a  small  amount  of  sharp,  fine  sand.. 
The  sands  I  consider  important,  and  would  on 
no  account  dispense  with  it.  Fine  corn  meal  I 
would  not  give,  but  prefer  corn  cracked,  and 
the  fine  meal  sifted  out. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  the  hens  are 
confined  in  a  dry  shed,  but  the  turkeys  are  al- 
lowed to  run  out  in  dry  weather.  When  the 
turkeys  are  five  weeks  old,  the  best  hens  arc 
each  given  the  turkeys  of  one  of  each  of  her 
neighbors,  and  the  remaining  hens  penned  up 
for  a  few  days  ;  the  hens  with  young  turkeys 
are  then  turned  out  at  nine  o'clock,  and  put 
in  again  just  before  sundown.  Having  about 
fifty  turke3's,  the  hens  would  give  trouble  in 
hunting  up  so  many,  and  the   others  will  lay 
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another  sitting  in  time  to  make  good  new- 
year  turkeys. 

The  time  of  year  will  of  course  govern  the 
number  of  turkeys  which  one  hen  can  take  care 
of— mine  are  usually  hatched  off  about  the 
first  of  June  or  last  week  in  May— and  hence 
when  they  are  turned  out  with  the  hen,  at 
five  weeks  old,  the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm 
to  prevent  dauger  at  nights. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  is  not  to  feed  until 
at  least  thirty-six  hours  after  they  are  hatched, 
and  then  and  for  the  next  week,  sparingly, 
on  boiled  eggs  and  sour  milk.  For  drink  give 
them  nothing  but  sour  milk  until  they  are  let 
out,  and  even  then  it  should  be  kept  where 
they  can  get  it  at  will. 

I  have  often  found  it  advantageous  to 
change  the  food  from  grain  to  boiled  potatoes, 
onion  tops,  horse  radish  tops,  and  even  to  the 
tops  of  the  common  radish,  cut  up  fine.  These 
will  take  the  place  of  pepper  in  their  food, 
and  will  be  eaten  voraciously. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents, T  am  A  Turkey  Raiser. 


WARREN  LELAND'S  HENS. 

In  answer  to  correspondents,  Mr.  Leland 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  I  have  found  that  for  every  hundred  fowls 
you  must  give  up  at  least  an  acre.  But  rough 
land  is  as  good  as  any.  Hens  naturally  love 
the  bush,  and  I  lop  young  trees,  but  leave  a 
shred,  by  which  they  live  a  year  or  more. 
These  form  hiding-places  and  retreats  for 
them.  In  such  places  they  prefer  to  lay.  I 
have  great  success,  and  it  depends  on  three  or 
four  rules,  by  observing  which  I  believe  a  good 
living  can  be  made  by  hens  and  turkeys.  1. 1 
give  my  fowls  great  range.  Eighteen  acres 
belong  to  them  exclusively.  Then  the  broods 
have  the  range  of  lot,  and  the  turkeys  go  half 
a  mile  or  more  from  the  house.  The  eighteen 
acres  of  poults-yard  is  rough  land  of  little  use 
for  tillage.  It  has  a  pond  in  it,  and  many 
rocks  and  bushes,  and  weeds  and  sandy  places, 
and  ash-heaps,  and  lime  and  bones,  and  grass, 
and  a  place  which  I  plough  up  to  give  them 
worms.  2.  When  a  hen  has  set  I  take  her 
box,  throw  out  the  straw  and  earth,  let  it  out 
in  the  sun  and  rain  for  a  few  days,  and  give  it 
a  good  coat  of  white-wash  on  both  sides.  In 
winter,  when  it  is  very  cold,  I  have  an  old 
stove  in  their  house,  and  keep  the  warmth 


above  freezing.  There  is  also  an  open  fire- 
place where  I  build  a  fire  in  cool  wet  days. 
They  dry  themselves,  and  when  the  fire  goes 
out  there  is  a  bed  of  ashes  for  them  to  wallow 
In.  Summer  and  winter,  my  hens  have  all  the 
lime,  ashes,  and  sand  they  want.  3.  Another 
reason  why  I  have  such  luck  is  because  my 
poultry-yard  receives  all  the  scraps  from  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel.  Egg-making  is  no  easy 
work,  and  hens  will  not  do  much  of  it  without 
high  feed.  They  need  just  what  a  man  who 
works  requires — wheat,  bread,  and  meat. 
Even  when  wheat  costs  $2  I  believe  in  feed- 
ing it  to  hens.  As  to  breeds,  I  prefer  the 
Brahmas,  light  and  dark.  I  change  roos- 
ters every  spring,  and  a  man  on  the  farm  has 
no  other  duty  than  to  take  care  of  my  poultry. 
I  frequently  turn  oft'  three  thousand  spring 
chickens  in  a  single  season." 

Considering  that  "  hen-fruit  "  and  hen-flesh 
have  for  a  long  time  commanded  such  fair 
prices  in  our  markets,  and  that  there  are  so 
many  acres  in  some  parts  of  Lancaster  county 
that  could  not  possibly  be  put  to  any  other 
use — at  least  not  to  a  more  profitable  use — 
we  have  often  wondered  that  no  one  seemed 
to  have  manifested  sufficient  enterprise  to  go 
extensively  into  "  hen-culture,"  and  hen-pro- 
duction. We  never  take  a  ride  any  distance 
into  the  country  that  we  do  not  see  plenty  of 
places— and  some  of  them  very  near  to  country 
residences,  too — which  would  make  capital 
hen-yards,  and  would  also  pay  a  great  deal 
better  than  any  purpose  to  which  places  of 
that  kind  could  be  put  for  any  other  use. 
There  are  many  old  orchards,  in  which  the 
trees  are  old  and  gnarly,  and  which  produce 
very  little  fruit,  or  fruit  of  a  very  inferior 
quality,  which,  we  think,  would  make  capital 
hen-roosts  ;  and  some  of  them,  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent,  are  appropriated  to  that  use  during 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  seasons. 
It  is  astonishing  how  some  people,  possessing 
small  farms  of  an  unfriendly  soil,  delve  year 
in  and  year  out,  producing  only  sufficient  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together,  when,  by  a  little 
enterprise,  they  might  very  easily  make  their 
few  acres  productive  in  this  way  and  live  off 
the  "  fat  of  the  land."  They  need  not  be 
afraid  that  there  will  not  be  a  market  for  their 
produce,  or  that  it  will  not  continue  to  pay. 
If  a  home  market  cannot  be  found,  they  will 
always  find  a  good  market  in  the  larger  cities  ; 
moreover,  there  are  always  a  class  of  middle 
men  in  the  community  who  will  buy  up  their; 
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stock  if  they  do  not  wish  to  send  it  to  these 
markets  themselves.  Of  course,  it  would 
require  a  change  from  the  old  beaten  track  of 
farm  business,  and  some  "  reading  up,"  on  the 
subject  of  fowl-breeding  and  fowl-raising,  but 
this  knowledge  could  easily  be  acquired,  and, 
no  doubt,  would  be  after  it  became  apparent 
that  the  business  yielded  a  handsome  profit 
on  the  time,  trouble,  and  money  invested  in 
the  business.  Is  there  a  Warren  Leland 
among  us  to  take  the  initiatory  ? 


DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  PLOWING. 

Sometime  ago  I  noticed  in  the  Western  Ru- 
ral a  report  of  a  discussion  at  the  New  York 
Farmer's  Club,  upon  the  vexed  question  of 
deep  or  shallow  plowing.  Now,  as  I  am  an 
earnest  seeker  after  truth  (which,  as  Dr. 
Trimble  suggests,  is  mighty  and  must  prevail), 
I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the 
discussions  which  have  taken  place,  from  time 
to  time,  in  that  sometimes  abused  but  worthy 
institution ;  and  I  have  been  much  benefited 
and  enlightened  on  many  subjects  from  re- 
ports published  by  that  Institute. 

The  reports,  however,  upon  this  particular 
subject  of  deep  or  shallow  plowing,  I  must 
confess,  have  been  rather  unsatisfactory.  To 
my  mind,  taking  all  the  arguments  adduced 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  one  grand  prin- 
ciple is  proved,  which  underlies  the  whole 
theory,  viz.:  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  the 
only  portion  which  nature  designed  or  has 
prepared  to  received  and  germinate  the  seed, 
and  furnish  proper  food  for  the  young  plant. 
Now,  I  infer  from  reading  those  discussions 
that  those  who  have  experimented  in  deep 
plowing  have  generally  turned  the  cold,  bar- 
ren subsoil  on  top,  placing  the  fine,  pulverized 
loamy  soil,  as  well  as  all  the  manure  and  other 
vegetable  matter  they  plow  under,  so  far  un- 
der that  the  young  plant  receives  no  benefit 
from  it  whatever,  or  at  least  not  until  so  late 
in  the  season  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
good  crop. 

Now,  I  claim  that  nature  is  the  same  in  its 
government  of  the  vegetables  as  it  is  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  It  admit  that  we  may,  once 
in  a  while,  succeed  in  raising  a  dwarf  of  an 
animal  by  depriving  it  of  the  milk  of  its  moth- 
er when  young,  but  nine  chances  in  ten  it  dies 
before  it  is  one  year  old.  The  same  will  hold 
good  with  the  young  plant.  If  you  turn  the 
surface  (or  what  I  would  term  the  milk  of 


mother  earth)  so  far  under  that  the  tender 
branch  roots  cauuot  reach  it,  you  deprive  it  of 
what  nature  designed  for  its  proper  nourish- 
ment. 1  claim  that  the  whole  drift  of  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  shallow  plowing  sustains  me 
in  this  position,  because  it  has  the  surface  soil 
to  sustain  it ;  and  if  the  land  has  been  kept 
up  by  manure,  and  proper  rotation  of  crops, 
the  season  being  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry, 
the  young  plant  has  everything  requisite  to 
rapid  growth. 

Here  my  friends — the  advocates  of  shallow 
plowing — have  it  all  their  own  way.  But  look 
out  for  breakers,  for  at  this  period  the  plant 
passes  the  most  critical  point  of  its  existence, 
especially  if  the  subsoil  is  of  a  clayey  nature.  In 
this  case  the  subsoil  is  reduced  to  a  hardpan,  by 
the  constant  pressure  of  the  plowshare  and  the 
tread  of  the  horses  from  year  to  year  at  ( he 
bottom  of  the  furrow.  The  packed  clay  being 
so  near  the  surface,  leaves  so  little  depth  of 
loose  soil  that  it  is  insufficient  to  retain  mois- 
ture during  a  dry  time,  and  oftentimes  retards 
the  germination  of  the  seed,  while  in  case  of 
an  excessive  fall  of  rain  it  is  insufficient  to 
absorb  the  surplus  water,  thus  shutting  out 
the  air  and  materially  injuring  the  plant,  if 
not  entirely  destroying  it.  Here  our  friends 
of  deep  plowing  proclivities  rally,  and  claim 
that  they  have  made  ample  provisions  for 
both  of  those  contingencies.  I  admit  they 
have,  but  have  also  entirely  ignored  the  first 
grand  principle  of  nature's  laws.  They  have 
taken  the  milk  from  the  young,  and  neither 
converted  it  into  cheese  nor  butter,  nor  turned 
it  into  the  hog-trough ;  but  like  the  man  that 
received  but  one  talent,  they  buried  it,  for 
fear  they  would  loose  it ;  and  judging  from 
my  experience  in  the  same  direction,  when 
the  harvest  hands  and  threshers  are  done, 
they  will  take  the  crop  for  what  is  their  own. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  my  experiment- 
ing, and  the  result  of  the  past  season,  and  I 
am  done  for  the  present.  I  endeavored  to 
devise  some  easy  and  cheap  principle  by  which 
I  could  break  up  this  hard,  lifeless  subsoil,  and 
leave  it  in  its  place  thoroughly  pulverized.  I 
had  a  plow  constructed,  the  share  of  which  is 
near  the  shape  of  a  pear,  or  an  arrow-head, 
some  fourteen  inches  long  by  about  ten  iu 
width — doing  its  work  something  after  the 
fashion  of  a  garden  mole,  except  more  thor- 
oughly stirriug  the  soil — to  follow  a  common 
stirring  or  breaking  plow  in  the  same  furrow. 
I  ran  it  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to  four  inch. 
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es.  It  broke  the  subsoil  up  thoroughly,  leav- 
ing the  furrow  almost  level  full.  I  used  it  both 
as  an  attachment  to  the  ordinary  plows  in 
common  use,  and  also  with  a  separate  stock, 
in  either  of  which  it  worked  well.  I  obtained 
a  depth  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  land  and  will  of  the 
operator,  always  doing  as  much  stirring  as 
possible  with  the  subsoiler,  and  reversing  as 
little  of  the  surface  as  possible  with  the  first 
plow.  By  this  process  I  obtained  the  desired 
object  by  both  deep  and  shallow  plowing 
— retained  the  loose,  mellow  soil,  and  all  the 
fertilizers  on  or  near  the  surface.  At  the 
same  time  I  procured  a  deep  seed-bed  to 
absorb  surplus  water,  and  also  to  assist  in  re- 
taining moisture  in  a  dry  time.  My  farm  was 
originally  composed  of  both  timber  and  prai- 
rie ;  the  soil  is  of  a  tan  color,  the  subsoil  is 
clay,  with  portions  of  gravel  in  places,  and 
lays  in  that  portion  of  northern  Illinois  where 
the  corn  crop  last  season,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, was  almost  an  entire  failure  on  account 
of  almost  constant  rains  the  first  part  of  the 
season. 

Now  for  the  test.  I  took  23  acres  of  gener- 
ally rolling  laud,  equally  well  drained  by  na- 
tural drains  or  ravines,  all  of  which  had  been 
iu  cultivation  from  30  to  35  years,  and  pretty 
well  worn.  I  subsoiled  11  acres.  This  por- 
tion had  never  been  seeded  to  grass  of  any 
kind  to  my  knowledge — at  least  not  for  many 
years.  The  other  11  acres  I  plowed  the  usual 
way;  that  is,  what  would  be  termed  shallow 
plowing.  It  was  all  planted  about  the  same 
time,  cultivated  as  near  as  could  be  alike, 
with  cultivator.  No  hoeing  was  done  on 
either  piece.  I  think  both  pieces  of  land  had 
previously  about  the  same  attention,  as  re- 
gards manure  and  tillage,  except  that  the 
part  I  did  not  subsoil  had  the  advantage  of  a 
good  stiff  sward  of  clover  and  timothy  turned 
under  the  preceding  spring,  after  being 
seeded  three  years.  The  result  was  that  I 
took  from  the  part  plowed  the  ordinary  way 
and  not  subsoiled,  but  ten  bushels  to  the  acre 

on  the  average ;  while  from  the  part  which 
was  subsoiled,  I  took  thirty-five  bushels  per 
acre  as  an  average.  I  send  you  this  report  of 
my  experiments,  hoping  that  I  may  hear  from 

others  who  may  have  experimented  on  the 
same   principle,   or   something    better. —  Cor. 

Western  Rural. 


Plant  forest  trees  in  abundance. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

The  practice  of  rotation  in  crops  is  founded 
on  the  theory  that  the  soil  contains  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  all  the  elements  of  plant 
food;  and  that  each  crop  extracts  its  own 
peculiar  elements  and  no  others,  and  this  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  for  agricultural  chemistry 
shows  by  analysis  what  elements  are  extracted 
by  each  crop. 

But  by  continuous  cropping  many  of  these 
elements  become  partia'ly  or  wholly  exhaust- 
ed, and  must  be  supplied  by  organic  or  in- 
organic manures.  Hence  stock  raising  and 
mixed  husbandry  are  essential  requisites  of  a 
system  of  rotation  of  crops.  Farmers  must 
keep  more  and  better  stock  if  they  would  pur- 
sue the  most  paying  system  of  husbandry. 

Consuming  the  productions  of  the  soil  on 
the  farm  is  a  primary  principle  in  a  good  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  and  the  only  system  to  be 
recommended  for  universal  adoption.  Every 
farmer  must  judge  for  himself  what  stock  to 
keep,  what  crops  to  raise,  and  what  system 
of  rotation  to  pursue  ;  we  shall  therefore  only 
indicate  some  of  the  systems  of  rotation,  and 
the  proper  place  of  the  principal  crops  in  the 
same. 

We  suppose  the  farm  is  divided  into  pas- 
ture, meadow  and  tillage  land,  the  latter  into 
four,  five,  six,  or  seven  fields,  according  to  the 
number  of  crops  to  be  raised.  The  seven- 
field  system  does  not  make  permanent  grass 
lands,  but  gives  several  years  to  grass  of  each 
of  the  divisions  of  land,  and  gives  one  to  corn, 
one  to  oats,  and  one  or  two  to  wheat. 

Supposing  the  rotation  to  begin  with  corn, 
potatoes,  and  other  hoed  crops,  which  have 
the  effect  of  destroying  weeds  of  every  grade 
For  this  crop  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
rather  deep,  with  a  surface  plow,  and  a  sub- 
soil plow  run  after  it.  This  is  followed  by 
oats  or  barley,  which  have  the  same  effect, 
though  not  hoed,  as  the  corn  crop.  It  makes 
a  shade  at  midsummer,  calculated  to  check  the 
growth  of  weeds,  and  the  stubble,  being 
shortly  after  plowed  iu,  furnishes  a  large 
amount  of  manure,  and  with  the  previous  corn 
crop,  leaves  the  ground  in  fine  tilth  for  wheat 
and  grass  seed.  The  contents  of  the  barn- 
yard is  to  be  added  to  the  stubble,  at  mid- 
summer, which  lays  the  foundation  for  a  good 
crop  of  wheat,  and  of  grass  following. 

If  the  soil  is  good,  two  crops  of  wheat  may 
be  taken  therefrom,  and  in  this  case,  clover 
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seed  only  should  be  sown  the  following  spring. 
From  this  sowing  a  crop  of  clover  hay  will  be 
taken  the  next  year,  and  a  fallow  prepared  for 
wheat  the  coming  fall.  Timothy,  clover,  or 
other  grass  seed  should  be  sown  on  this  wheat, 
for  hay  or  pasture,  or  both,  and  to  form  a  good 
sward  for  future  oops.  The  crops  should 
nearly  all  be  consumed  on  the  farm  aud  the 
refuse  returned  to  the  soil.  This  system  gives 
the  soil  the  benefit  of  the  preserving  effects  of 
a  long  standing  sod  ;  devotes  half  of  the  period 
to  amelioration  of  the  soil,  and  returns  not 
only  the  coarser  products  to  the  soil,  but  feed 
at  home  a  large  proportion  of  the  grain. 

A  course  of  six  years  rotation  may  be  con- 
ducted as  follows  :  First  year,  corn,  potatoes, 
and  roots,  with  the  lands  heavily  manured; 
second,  oats  and  clover  seed  sowed  with  the 
oats  ;  third,  clover  ;  plowed  in  and  sowed  with 
wheat  in  the  fall,  and  timothy  and  clover  seed 
sowed  on  the  wheat  in  the  spring  of  the  fourth 
year.    Then  lay  in  grass  two  years. 

In  many  wheat  growing  districts,  the  rota- 
tion is  limited  to  wheat  and  clover,  two  sea- 
sons in  clover  and  one  in  wheat, cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  cousuming  the  clover  on  the  farm. 
This  can  only  be  good  practice  in  districts 
covered  with  limestone  and  plaster  beds. 

A  crop  of  peas  is  one  of  the  best  to  precede 
winter  wheat ;  they  take  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  wheat  producing  material,  mature 
rapidly,  and  when  fed  out  to  growing  stock, 
return  full  value  to  the  soil.  They  leave  the 
ground  mellow  and  friable,  but  a  dressing  of 
well  composted  manure  should  be  plowed  in 
after  the  peas  are  removed.  The  sugar-beet 
is  excellent  to  precede  all  grain  crops.  Corn 
on  sod  ground  is  the  common  practice. — Bee 
Keeper's  Journal. 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE   BIRDS. 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  recent  valuable  work  on 
"Natural  Selection,"  says :  "  Our  own  ob- 
servation must  convince  us  that  birds  do  not 
go  on  increasing  every  year  in  a  geometrical  ra- 
tio, as  they  would  do  were  there  not  some 
powerful  check  to  their  natural  increase. 
Very  few  birds  produce  less  than  two  young 
ones  each  year,  while  many  have  six,  eight  or 
ten  ;  four  will  certainly  be  below  the  average; 
and  if  we  suppose  that  each  pair  produce 
young  only  four  times  in  their  life,  that  Svill 
also  be  below  the  average,  supposing  them 
not  to  die  either  by  violence  or  want  of  food. 


Yet  at  this  rate  how  tremendous  would  be  the 
increase  in  a  few  years  from  a  single  pair!  A 
simple  calculation  will  show  that  in  fifteen 
years  each  pair  of  birds  would  have  increased 
to  nearly  ten  millions!  whereas  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  the  birds 
of  any  country  increases  at  all  in  fifteen  or  in 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  With  such 
powers  of  increase  the  population  must  have 
reached  its  limits,  and  have  become  station- 
ary, in  a  very  few  years  after  the  origin  of 
each  species.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
each  year  an  immense  number  of  birds  must 
perish— as  many  in  fact  as  are  born  ;  and  as  on 
the  lowest  calculation  the  progeny  are  each 
year  twice  as  numerous  as  their  parents,  it 
follows  that  whatever  be  the  average  number 
of  individuals  existing  in  any  given  country, 
twice  that  number  must  perish  annually.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  an  immense 
bird  population  is  that  of  the  passenger 
pigeon  of  the  United  States,  which  lays  only 
one,  or  at  most  two  eggs,  and  is  said  generally 
to  rear  but  one  young  one.  Why  is  this  bird 
so  extraordinarily  abundant,  while  others  pro- 
ducing two  or  three  times  as  many  young  are 
much  less  plentiful  ?  The  explanation  is  not 
difficult.  The  food  most  congenial  to  this 
species,  and  on  which  it  thrives  best,  is  abund- 
antly distributed  over  an  extensive  region, 
offering  such  differences  of  soil  and  climate, 
that  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  area  the 
supply  never  fails.  The  bird  is  capable  of  a 
very  rapid  and  long-continued  flight,  so  that  it 
can  pass  without  fatigue  over  the  whole  of  the 
district  it  inhabits,  and  as  soou  as  the  supply 
of  food  begins  to  fail  in  one  place,  is  able  to 
discover  fresh  feeding  ground.  This  example 
strikingly  shows  us  that  the  procuring  a  con- 
stant supply  of  wholesome  food  is  almost  the 
sole  condition  requisite  for  insuring  the  rapid 
increase  of  a  given  species,  since  neither  the 
limited  fecundity,  nor  the  unrestrained  attacks 
of  birds  of  prey  and  of  man  are  here  sufficient 
to  check  it." 


CLOVER  AS  AFERTILIZER. 

That  clover  is  an  improver  of  the  soil  none 
will  deny  ;  but  I  will  here  give  my  experience 
in  improving  land  with  clover. 

When  the  clover  is  in  full  bloom,  and  before 
any  of  the  heads  turn  brown,  go  into  it  with  a 
machine ,  cut  it  down  and  leave  it  on  the  ground. 
If  the  weather  is  showery  the  second  crop  will 
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come  up  through  the  hay  ;  and  the  mat  will 
create  a  dampness,  accompanied  with  some 
heat,  that  will  promote  the  growth  of  the 
second  crop,  which  can  he  cut  in  like  manner, 
as  the  first,  and  left  lying  for  the  third  crop  to 
come  up  through,  which  crop  need  not  be  cut 
unless  the  season  should  be  an  extraordinary 
one.  If  the  clover  is  likely  to  get  ripe  and  dry 
on  the  ground  before  frost,  cut  it  also. 

The  second  year  cut  one  crop,  and  before 
the  second  is  ready  for  the  machine,  plow  it 
under  and  sow  wheat.  Two  years  in  this  way 
will  improve  land  more  than  five  years'  growth 
will  when  left  to  ripen  and  up-standing  on  the 
ground. 

Before  mowing  take  the  "  track  clearer" 
off  the  machine  so  that  the  hay  will  be  evenly 
spread  over  the  field. — Farmer's  Gazette,  Va. 


DISCOVERIES  MADE    BY   ACCIDENT. 

Not  a  few  discoveries  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  have  been  made  or  suggested  by  ac- 
cident. The  use  of  the  pendulum  was  suggested 
by  the  vibrating  of  a  chandelier  in  a  cathe- 
dral ;  the  power  of  steam  intimated  by  the 
oscillating  of  the  lid  of  a  tea-kettle ;  the 
utility  of  coal  gas  for  light,  experimented  upon 
by  any  ordinary  tobacco  pipe  of  white  clay  . 
the  magnifying  property  of  the  lens,  stumbled 
upon  by  an  optician's  apprentice  while  hold- 
ing spectacle  glasses  between  his  thumb  and 
finger — are  well  known  instances  of  proof  of 
the  fact. 

Galvanism  was  discovered  by  accident,  by 
Prof.  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  in  Italy.  He  gave 
his  name  to  the  operation,  but  his  wife  is 
generally  considered  as  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  the  discovery.  She  being  in  bad  health, 
some  frogs  were  ordered  for  her.  As  they 
lay  upon  the  table  skinned,  she  noticed  that 
their  legs  became  strongly  convulsed  when 
near  an  electrical  conductor.  She  called  her 
husband's  attention  to  the  fact ;  he  instituted 
a  series  of  experiments,  and  in  1789  the  gal- 
vanic battery  was  invented. 

Eleven  years  later,  with  that  discovery  for 
his  basis,  Prof.  Alessandro  Volta,  also  an 
Italian,  announced  his  discovery  of  "  voltaic 
pile." 

The  discovery  of  glass-making  was  effected 
by  seeing  the  sand  vitrified  upon  which  a  fire 
had  been  kindled. 

Blancort  says  that  making  of  plate-glass 
was  suggested  by  the  fact  of  a  workman  hap- 


pening to  break  a  crucible  filled  with  melted 
glass.  The  fluid  ran  under  one  of  the  large 
flagstones  with  which  the  floor  was  paved. 
On  raising  the  stone  to  recover  the  glass,  it 
was  found  in  the  form  of  a  plate,  such  as  could 
not  be  procured  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
blowing. 

Glass  pearls,  though  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful, inexpensive,  and  common  ornaments 
worn  by  the  ladies,  are  produced  by  a  very 
singular  process.  In  1656  a  Venetian,  named 
Jaquin,  discovered  that  the  scales  of  a  fish, 
called  bleak  fish,  possessed  the  property  of 
communicating  a  pearly  hue  to  the  water. 
He  found  by  experimenting  that  beads  dipped 
into  this  water  assumed,  when  dried,  the  ap- 
pearance of  pearls.  It  proved,  however,  that 
the  pearly  coat,  when  placed  outside,  was 
easily  rubbed  off;  and  the  next  improvement 
was  t«  make  the  beads  hollow.  The  making 
of  these  beads  is  carried  on  to  this  day  in  Ve- 
nice. The  beads  are  all  blown  separately. 
By  means  of  a  small  tube  the  insides  are  deli- 
cately coated  with  the  pearly  liquid,  and  a 
waxed  coating  is  placed  over  that.  It  re- 
quires the  scales  of  four  thousand  fish  to  pro- 
duce half  a  pint  of  the  liquid,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  sal-ammonia  and  isinglass  are  af- 
terward added. 

Lundy  Foot,  the  celebrated  snuff  manufac- 
turer, originally  kept  a  small  tobacconist  shop 
at  Limerick.  On  one  night  his  house,  which 
was  uninsured,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  As 
he  contemplated  the  smoking  ruins  on  the 
following  morning,  in  a  state  bordering  on 
despair,  some  of  the  poor  neighbors,  groping 
among  the  embers  for  what  they  could  find, 
stumbled  upon  several  canisters  of  uncon- 
sumed,  but  half-baked  snuff,  which  they  tried, 
and  found  it  so  pleasant  to  their  noses  that 
they  loaded  their  waistcoat  pockets  with  it. 
Lundy  Foot,  aroused  from  his  stupor,  imitated 
their  example,  and  took  a  pinch  of  his  own 
property,  when  he  was  struck  by  the  superior 
pungency  and  flavor  it  had  acquired  from  the 
great  heat  to  which  it  had  been  exposed. 
Acting  upon  the  hint,  he  took  another  house 
in  a  place  called  Black  Yard,  erected  ovens, 
and  set  about  the  manufacture  of  that  high- 
dried  commodity  which  soon  became  widely 
known  as  Black  Yard  snuff.  Eventually  he 
took  a  larger  house  in  Dublin,  and  making  his 
customers  pay  literally  through  the  nose, 
amassed  a  great  fortune  for  having  been 
ruined. 
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BEST  BREED  OF  FOWLS. 

The  question,  '-What  is  the  best  breed  of 
fowls  ?"  is  often  asked.  It  is,  however,  as 
difficult  to  reply  to  as  would  be  the  query, 
"  What  is  the  best  kind  of  horse  or  dog  ?" 
Before  it  could  be  answered,  the  requirements 
of  the  inquirer  must  be  stated,  and  all  the  par- 
ticulars respecting  his  conveniences  for  poul- 
try keeping  taken  into  account. 

In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  June,  1870, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  an  extended 
classification  of  fowls,  arranged  according  to 
their  merits,  regarded  from  different  points  of 
view.  This  is  not  exactly  in  accordance  with 
English  experience,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
place  of  copying  it  verbatim,  I  present  an  ar" 
rangement  of  my  own,  freely  acknowledging 
my  indebtedness  for  the  idea  to  the  above- 
named  journal. 

A.  Profligacy — Non-sitters:  Hamburghs, 
Leghorns,  Spanish,  Houdans,  Crevecceur,  and 
Polish.  Sitters:  Brahmas, Cochins, Dorkings. 
(For  winter  layers,  Brahma  and  Cochin  pul- 
4ets  superior  to  all  others.) 

B.  Value  for  Table— First-rate  table  folds 
for  market:  Dorkings,  La  Fleche,  Houdan, 
Crevccoeur.  For  home  use  :  Cross-bred  Dork- 
ings and  Brahmas,  Cross-bred  Crevecceur  and 
Brahma,  Brahmas,  Cochins. 

C.  Hardihood — Hardy  :  Brahmao,  Cochins, 
Houdans,  Leghorns.  Hardy,  if  with  unlimited 
range :  Spangled  Hamburghs,  Game,  Crcve. 
coeurs.  Delicate:  La  Fleche,  Dorking,  Polish, 
Sultans. 

D.  Size  of  Eggs — Layers  of  large-sized  eggs  : 
Crevecceur,  Spanish,  Houdans,  La  Fleche, 
Layers  of  medium-sized  eggs  :  Leghorns,  Coch- 
ins, Brahmas,  Dorkings,  Polish,  Game.  Lay- 
ers of  small  eggs  :  Hamburgs,  Bantams. 

E.  Size  of  Birds — Large:  Brahmas,  Coch- 
ins, Dorkings,  La  Fleche,  Malays,  Crevecceur. 
Medium:  Spanish,  Leghorns,  Polish,  Game. 
Small:  Hamburghs, Sultans,  Silkies.  Diminu- 
tive :  Bantams. 

F.  Activity — Active  fowls  :  Hamburghs, 
Game,  Game  Bantams.  Less  vivacious  :  Span- 
ish, Leghorns,  Dorkings,  &c.  Very  domestic 
mid  </uiet :  Brahmas,  Cochins. 

G.  Iiuidxifion  —  Good-sitters:  Brahmas, 
Cochins,  Dorkings,  Game,  Farm-yard  Fowls, 
Bantams,  Silk  Fowls.  Non-sitters:  Ham- 
burghs, Spanish,  Leghorns,  Polish,  French 
Breeds.—  The  Field ) 


Soap-suds  for  Swine.— Some  years  ago, 
while  stopping  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  he 
invited  me  to  look  at  his  porker,  and  sure 
enough,  he  had  an  animal  worth  showing. 
After  a  proper  amount  of  commendation  and 
surprise  had  been  bestowed,  he  said,  "  What 
do  you  think  I  feed  it?"  Of  course,  I  could 
not  imagine  anything  short  of  the  most  lux- 
urious fare  could  produce  such  results. 

His  answer  was,  in  his  own  peculiar  way  of 
expression  :  "  That  pig  eats  nothing  but  milk 
and  soap-suds,  and  the  dirtier  the  better." 
Since  that  time  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to 
mix  soap-suds  with  the  feed  iu  the  barrel,  and 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results ;  his  pork- 
ship  seems  to  eat  it  with  the  greatest  avidity, 
and  rarely  loses  his  appetite. 

When  swine  are  fed  with  this  mixture,  no 
one  need  have  any  fears  of  bad  results  ;  and 
all  who  have  pigs  to  feed  would  do  well  to  try 
the  experiment. 

An  article  in  the  Farmers'1  Journal  reco- 
mends  coal  ashes,  clay,  &c.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  hog  would  eat  such  ashes,  if 
he  were  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  fresh 
earth,  but  the  alkaline  qualities  of  the  ashes 
in  the  soap-suds,  mixed  with  the  daily  feed, 
must  be  the  most  natural  and  agreeable  way 
of  taking  it. — Cor.  N.  E.  Homestead. 


Paper  Hangings. — When  an  amateur  at- 
tempts this  kind  of  domestic  decoration  it  is 
desirable  that  he  should  attend  to  the  follow- 
ing instructions,  otherwise  the  work,  when 
finished,  will  show  blemishes  and  stains. 
First,  pumice-stone  the  wall  to  remove  all  ir- 
regularities of  the  surface,  then  wash  over  the 
size,  about  one  ounce  of  glue  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  when  dry,  the  wall  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  paper.  The  paste  should  be  well 
boiled  and  then  passed  through  a  hair  sieve 
to  extract  the  lumps,  a  fruitful  source  of  stains. 
If  the  walls  are  inclined  to  show  damp,  add  a 
little  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  paste  to  pre- 
vent mildew  forming  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper.  The  most  important  matter  is  to  allow 
the  paper  to  remain  pasted  about  ten  minutes 
before  hanging  in  order  that  it  may  be  well 
streched  before  put  on  the  wall.  Stout  paper 
hangings,  such  as  the  "flocks,"  etc.,  require  a 
longer  time.  If  these  directions  arc  attended 
to,  the  thinnest  paper  will  hang  without  a 
crease  or  objectionable  water  stains,  which 
characterize  bad  workmanship. 
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Economical  Paint. — Skim  milk,  two  qts ; 
fresh  slaked  lime,  8  oz. ;  linseed  oil,  6  oz. ; 
while  Burgundy  pitch,  2  oz.;  Spanish  white, 
3  lbs.  The  lime  to  be  slacked  in  water,  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  mixed  in  one-fourth  of  the 
milk;  the  oil,  in  which  the  pitch  is  previously 
dissolved,  to  be  added  a  little  at  a  time  ;  then 
the  rest  of  the  milk,  and  afterwards  the  Span- 
ish white.  The  quantity  is  sufficient  for  27 
square  yards,  2  coats,  and  the  expense  not 
more  than  25  cents. 


Salt  for  Bronchial  Affections.— The 
value  of  salt  as  a  cure  for  bronchial  affections, 
and  ordinary  sore  throat,  can  only  be  properly 
estimated  by  those  patients  who,  after  having 
become  walking  receptacles  of  troches,  pectoral 
and  cough  syrups,  find  instant  relief  by  swal- 
lowing a  single  pinch  of  salt.  The  disagreea- 
ble tickling  of  the  throat,  the  hacking  cough, 
even  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  is  ameliorated  by 
one  or  two  pinches  of  salt.  Try  it,  ye  lovers 
of  nostrums  and  patent  medicines,  and  your 
throat  disease  will  yield  beneath  its  simpl« 
touch  like  magic,  your  body  be  strengthened, 
and  your  purse  be  none  the  lighter  for  the  ex- 
penditure. 


Spiced  Tripe.— Take  fresh  tripe,  cut  it  up 
in  pieces  four  or  five  inches  square  ;  take  an 
earthen  jar,  put  in  a  layer  of  tripe,  then 
sprinkle  a  few  cloves,  allspice  and  peppers 
(whole)  over  it;  then  another  layer  of  tripe, 
then  spice,  and  so  on  till  the  jar  is  full ;  take 
good  cider  vinegar,  scald  it,  pour  over  it,  fil- 
ling the  jar  full ;  cover  it  up  and  stand  it  away 
in  a  cool  place  for  a  few  days  until  it  tastes  of 
the  spice,  then  serve  it  up  cold  for  supper  or 
any  other  meal.    It  is  an  excellent  relish. 

Many  persons  are  liable  to  extreme  suffer- 
ing from  felons  on  the  finger.  These  affec- 
tions are  not  only  very  painful,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  occasion  permanent  cripples  of  the 
member  affected.  The  following  simple  pre- 
scription is  recommended  as  a  sure  cure  for 
the  distressing  ailment :  "  Take  common  rich 
salt,  such  as  is  used  for  salting  down  pork  or 
beef;  dry  it  in  an  oven,  then  pound  it  fin  3  and 
mix  with  spirits  of  turpentine  in  equal  parts. 
Put  it  on  a  rag  and  wrap  around  the  part  af- 
fected, and  as  it  gets  dry  put  on  more,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  you  are  cured ;  the  felon  is 
dead,"    It  wjll  do  no  harm  to  try  it, 


THE  Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  the  iron  salts  are 
among  the  most  valuable  disinfectants. 
Metallic  iron  will  also  prevent  water 
from  becoming  foul.  It  is  well  known  that 
iron  rusts  in  water  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
the  free  oxygen  contained  in  it-  If  water  be 
sealed  up  in  a  flask  after  the  removal  of  the 
free  oxygen,  a  polished  piece  of  iron  will 
remain  bright  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
By  putting  iron  filings  into  a  cask  of  water 
stored  for  along  vovage  the  u«ual  bad  smell 
will  be  prevented.  So,  also,  the  water  in  a 
vase  with  flowers  will  be  less  likely  to  smell 
badly  if  a  few  nails  be  put  in  than  otherwise. 


Good  Yeast. — A  small  handful  of  hops 
boiled  in  a  quart  of  water.  With  it  boil  until 
done  five  medium  sized  potatoes,  pared.  Now 
make  them  smooth  with  one  and  a  half  pints 
of  flour.  Pour  in  the  water  strained  from  the 
hops.  Stir  this  until  it  is  a  thin  batter,  adding 
hot  water  if  too  thick.  Let  it  stand  until 
little  more  than  milk-warm,  then  add  a  tea- 
cupful  of  good  brewer's  yeast.  Let  it  stand 
in  a  warm  place  eight  or  ten  hours,  when  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  two  of  white  sugar. 
Mix  well,  set  it  away  in  a  stone  jar  or  jug,  and 
it  is  ready  for  use. 


Velvet  Cream. — To  a  pint  of  cream  put 
a  very  little  sugar,  keep  stirring  it  over  the 
fire  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  then  take  it 
off;  but  keep  on  stirring  it  till  it  is  about  the 
wrarmth  of  new  milk,  after  which  pour  it 
through  a  fine  colander  into  a  dish  containing 
three  spoonfuls  of  lemon  or  orange  juice,  a  lit- 
tle grated  peel,  and  a  little  fruit  marmalade 
chopped  small,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  white 
wine.  This  should  be  prepared  the  evening 
before  it  is  wanted. 


Red  Sealing-Wax. — Shellac  (very  pale), 
four  ounces ;  cautiously  melt  in  a  bright  cop- 
per pan,  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  and  when 
fused  add  Venice  turpentine,  one  and  a  quar- 
ter ounces;  mix,  and  further  add  vermilion, 
three  ounces;  remove  the  pan  from  the  fire, 
cool  a  little,  weigh  it  in  pieces,  and  then  roll 
them  into  circular  sticks  on  a  warm  stone 
slab  by  means  of  a  polished  wooden  block,  or 
it  may  be  poured  ioto  moulds  while  jn  a  state 
pf  fqs|on. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

THE  POTATO. 

BY   FRANKLIN  P.   LE   FEVRE. 

There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this 
plant  when  there  was  more  opposition  to  it 
than  our  agricultural  college  and  experimental 
farms  receive  from  the  apathy  and  coldness  of 
our  Pennsylvania  farmers ;  but  like  everything 
else  that  is  good,  it  finally  triumphed.  It  is 
valued  and  looked  upon  with  cheerful  eyes 
when  its  tubers  lay  smoking  hot,  with  jackets 
open,  on  the  dinner  table,  awaiting  the  appli- 
cation of  butter  and  salt,  or  the  gravy  from 
the  tender  roast  of  beef. 

The  potato  belongs  to  the  order  of  night- 
shade. (Solatium),  it  bears  seed  balls,  only 
larger  than  the  night-shade.  The  egg-plant 
belongs  to  the  same  class.  The  Solarium  tu- 
berosum grows  wild  in  South  America.  The 
German  botanist,  Clusius,  first  described  it, 
and  placed  it  among  rare  plants  about  the 
year  1588.  Cultivated  in  Alsace,  France,  in 
1720,  it  gradually  spread  over  Europe,  and 
was  the  means  of  preventing  famine,  which 
came  upon  the  people  in  the  scarcity  of  cereal 
and  other  crops. 

In  l,000grs.  of  perfectly  dry  potato  are  found 
40  grs.  ash,  when  thoroughly  burned  ;  100  grs. 
ash  of  potatoes  contain  or  yield  of  carbonic 
acid,  13.4;  sulphuric  acid,  7.1;  phosphoric 
acid,  11.3  ;  chlorine,  2.7  ;  lime,  1.8  ;  magnesia, 
5.4;  potash,  51.5;  soda,  traces  of, — ;  silica, 
5.6 ;  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  0.5 ;  charcoal 
and  loss,  0.7. 

The  potato  tuber  contains  75  parte  of  water 


and  25  parts  dry  nutritive  matter.  A  tabular 
statement  of  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  pota- 
to, quoted  from  Johnson,  gives:  Starch  and 
pectose,  02  parts  ;  sugar  and  gum,  15  do.;  pro- 
tein compounds,  9  do.;  fatty  matter,  1  do.: 
cellular  fibre,  9  do.;  mineral  matter,  4  do. 

When  potatoes  are  kept  for  some  length  of 
time,  the  amount  cf  starch  in  them  decreases; 
therefore,  when  taken  from  the  ground  they 
possess  the  most  nutriment.  It  kept  in  a  tem- 
perature not  lower  than  8G  degrees,  they  will 
not  lose  more  than  three  per  cent,  in  weight. 
The  effect  of  frost  on  potatoes  is  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  starch  contained,  and  change  a 
portion  of  it  into  sugar.  This  is  readily  observ- 
ed by  the  flavor  of  a  frosted  potato.  The  outer 
covering  of  the  potato  is  a  thin,  cork  like  skin, 
with  pores  so  small  as  not  to  be  visible  ;  for 
this  reason  the  potato  can  be  kept  for  some 
length  of  time  with  little  loss  in  weight. 

The  potato  contaius,  it  is  said,  more  starch 
in  the  heel  than  in  the  rose  end,  and  both  con- 
tain more  than  the  central  part.  Besides  the 
various  ways  of  using  the  potato  for  food,  it  is 
used  along  with  barley  by  the  Scotch  distillers 
for  making  spirituous  liquors.  The  starch  has 
been  separated  and  sold  for  arrow  root. 

From  its  introduction  the  potato  has  had 
many  enemies  ;  the  rust,  curl,  scab,  rot,  and 
finally  the  Colorado  beetle  of  the  present  day. 

Owing  to  the  attacks  of  disease  and  the 
deterioration  of  a  variety  after  being  grown 
for  several  years,  it  is  important  that  we  raise 
a  new  growth  of  seedlings  from  the  apple  or 
ball  of  the  plant.  The  seed  may  be  pressed 
out  when  ripe,  and  kept  in  dry  sand  through 
the  winter,  to  be  planted  early  in  the  spring. 
Or,  the  plant  with  balls  attached  may  be 
hung  up  in  the  cellar  until  wanted  in  spring. 
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We  have  compiled  the  following  directions 
for  planting  :  In  April  sow  in  drills,  half  an 
inch  deep,  six  inches  apart  in  rich,  mouldy 
soil ;  the  plants  are  weeded  and  earth  drawn 
up  to  their  stems  when  an  inch  in  height ; 
when  three  inches  high  transplant  in  similar 
soil  in  rows  sixteen  inches  apart  each  way; 
during  their  future  growth,  earth  up  two  or 
three  times. 

I  herewith  give  a  description  of  some  of  the 
most  promising  seedlings  and  other  potatoes, 
exhibited  at  the  Oxford  Agricultural  Fair,  by 
the  Eastern  Experimental  Farm  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  farm  exhibited  167  varieties, 
among  which  were  forty  seedlings  of  the  early 
rose. 

Andes. — Color,  white  ;  eyes,  shallow  ;  skin, 
smooth;  shape,  oblong;  number  grown  in  one 
hill,  eight,  (G  medium  sized,  2  small.) 

Great  Western. — Color,  Avhite  ;  eyes,  shal- 
low; skin,  rough  ;  number  grown  in  one  hill, 
six,  (3  of  good  size,  3  smaller.) 

Hinman. — Eyes,  rather  shallow;  number 
grown  in  ©ne  hill,  eleven,  (2  large,  4  medium, 
5  small.) 

Early  Golden. — Color,  white:  skin,  thin; 
number  grown  in  one  hill,  five,  (1  small.) 

Early  Prince.— Color,  white  ;  eyes,  shallow  ; 
skin,  thin  ;  shape,  round  ;  number  in  hill,  five, 
3  good  size,  2  small.) 

White  Utica. — Color,  pink  ;  eyes,  shallow  ; 
skin,  thin;  shape,  round;  numbsr  in  hill,  six, 
(3  small.) 

Orono. — Color,  white;  eyes,  shallow;  skin, 
thin;  shape,  round  and  oblong;  number  in 
hill,  eight,  (5  good  sized,  3  small.)  Appears 
very  promising. 

Breeze  Prolific. — Color, pink;  thick  skinned, 
ill  shaped;  number  in  hill,  10.  I  note  this 
potato  because  it  is  a  much  advertised  variety. 

Sebec. — Color,  white  ;  skin  thin  ;  shape  ob- 
long; number  in  hill,  8,  (4  of  good  size). 

Western  Chief. — Color,  white;  eyes,  medium 
in  depth  ;  number  in  hill,  G,  (1  large,  5  small), 
has  a  promising  appearance. 

The  Carter  potato  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
many  in  Chester  county,  aud  in  the  lower  part 
of  this  county.  It  grows  to  a  good  size,  has  a 
thick  skin  and  rough,  eyes  rather  dark,  aud 
appears  inclined  to  make  side  growths. 


The  beet  sugar  business  in  Wisconsin  is  in- 
creasing. One  factory  in  Fond  du  Lac  is  now 
turning  out  1,C00  pounds  of  sugar  daily. 


THE   TOBACCO   CROP. 

BY  LEVI    S.  REIST. 

The  tobacco  crop  this  season  was  the  best 
that  has  been  raised  for  many  years.  The 
yield  and  quality  were  good.  The  best  part 
of  the  crop  is  already  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  nine  to  twenty-four  cents,  all  through, 
for  wrappers  and  fillers.  The  present  tobacco 
crop  will  bring  upward  of  $1, 000,000  into  our 
county,  and  will  make  up  somewhat  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  wheat  crop.  Lancaster 
county  will  be  known  henceforth  as  a  great 
tobacco  county.  The  season  was  so  favorable 
for  growing  tobacco  from  the  time  it  was 
planted  in  the  spring,  most  of  it  matured  in 
August,  and  was  secured  early  enough,  if  it 
had  been  known,  to  have  raised  a  good  second 
crop,  which  is  rarely  done.  If  some  of  the 
second  crop  had  been  well  attended  from  the 
start,  it  might  easily  have  brought  half  price. 
Its  value  will,  however,  not  be  lost,  if  the 
farmer  will  plow  it  carefully  down  in  the  fall, 
as  it  would  answer  for  an  ordinary  coat  of 
manure.  The  leaves  and  stalks  wro*uld  cer- 
tainly enrich  the  soil,  as  there  is  more  sub- 
stance in  tobacco  than  in  most  other  vegeta- 
bles. Fall  plowing  is  an  additional  advantage, 
as  it  is  so  much  work  performed  for  the  spring. 
Another  advantage  of  fall  plowing  is,  it  pre- 
vents the  cut-worms  from  being  so  destructive 
the  next  season,  and  should  the  season  prove 
dry,  a  better  crop  will  be  secured  than  if  the 
plowing  be  done  in  the  spring. 


RANDOM  SKETCHES  AND  FARM 
ITEMS.— No.  1. 

BY   H.  M.  ENGLE. 

"Many  drops  make  an  ocean, 
Many  sands  the  sea  shore." 

So,  also,  many  little  items  in  farm  husbandry, 
properly  adjusted,  constitute  a  whole.  Not 
only  with  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  but  in  all  occu- 
pations success  depends  greatly  upon  the  prop- 
er management  of  small  things.  When  small 
things  are  well  observed,  the  greater  are  seldom 
overlooked.  In  addition  to  doing  things  com- 
pletely what  we  do  know,  there  is  room  for 
progress  and  improvement  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry.  He  who  never  steps  out  of 
his  regular  trodden  path  will  soon  be  outstrip- 
ped by  his  more  progressive  neighbor,  and  be 
left  a  standing  fossil.    It  is  man's  duty  no  less 
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than  his  privilege  to  adapt  himself  and  his 
business  to  the  inevitable  changes  which  are 
continually  going  on  before  him.  A  man  might 
as  well  attempt  to  resist  the  uncontrollable 
force  of  circumstances  as  to  butt  against  the 
momentum  of  a  locomotive. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  strong  opposi- 
tion manifested  against  railroads,  for  fear 
horses  would  become  of  little  value,  and  team- 
ing produce  to  market  unprofitable  ?  The 
latter,  of  course,  has  necessarily  come  true ; 
but  of  horses  the  reverse  is  true. 

The  introduction  of  threshing  machines, 
reapers  and  mowers,  was  so  seriously  opposed 
by  the  laboring  classes  in  some  sections  that 
it  was  difficult  to  test  them  fairly.  The  horse 
ha}r-fork,  improved  cultivators, plows,  spades, 
hoes,  pitch-forks,  and  almost  every  other  im- 
proved implement  of  industry,  have  been  re- 
ceived with  better  grace  than  the  above-named 
implements.  When  we  compare  the  differ- 
ence between  the  present  facilities  for  accom- 
plishing almost  everything,  with  the  slow  and 
clumsy  process  of  half  a  century  ago,  the 
change  seems  truly  astounding. 

Another  decided  improvement  is,  that  la- 
borers can  now  do  a  good  day's  work  without 
successive  potations  of  apple-jack  or  hard 
cider.  In  the  face  of  all  these  changes,  we 
often  hear  men  (old  fogies,  of  course,)  lament- 
ing for  the  good  old  times  of  their  younger  days. 
The  extensive  field  for  progress  and  im- 
provement seems  to  be  as  fertile  as  ever. 
Let  retrogression  be  erased  from  our  standard 
and  progress  inscribed  instead.  Is  there  any 
good  reason  why  agriculture  and  horticulture 
may  not  be  reduced  to  a  science  as  well  as 
any  other  branch  of  industry  ?  These  are  the 
basis  of  all  other  industries,  and  withal  the 
most  uncertain. 

The  past  season  the  wheat  crop  has  been  a 
general  failure,  but  here  and  there  a  field  has 
produced  a  good  crop.  Why  this  difference 
in  similar  soils,  and  under  the  same  vicissi- 
tudes of  season  ?  If  the  exact  cause  were 
known  a  remedy  would  certainly  be  forth- 
coming. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  great  falling  off  of  the  average 
product  per  acre  of  wheat  where  it  has  been 
cultivated  during  a  quarter  or  half  century  ;  at 
the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  soils,  the  pro- 
duct per  acre  of  the  corn  crop  has  increased 
rather  than  decreased.  Why  is  this?  Can 
science  solve  the  problem  ?  Experience  and 
practice  seem  to  be  unequal  to  the  task. 


Are  the  older  settled  States  all  destined 
eventually  to  draw  their  breadstuff's  from  the 
virgin  soils  of  the  West,  as  New  England  now 
does  ?  If  such  is  the  inevitable  result,  then 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  may  as  well  look  the  mat- 
ter fairly  in  the  face,  and  begin  to  shape  his 
course  accordingly.  If  such  a  result  may  or 
can  be  avoided,  the  farmer  of  the  present  day 
should  know  the  means  of  prevention.  The 
question  will  here  intrude  itself,  whether  the 
States  wherein  agriculture  is  becoming  un- 
profitable had  better  turn  their  attention  to 
manufacturing,  and  open  a  reciprocal  trade 
with  the  successful  grain-growing  States? 
Such  a  system  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  free  trade  principle  ;  but  what  will  be  the 
consequence  if  we  contiuue  exhausting  the 
soil  until  we  reach  the  Pacific  coast? 

Let  Horace  Greeky  come  to  the  rescue. 

HORTICULTURAL. 

SOME  OF  THE  NEW  GRAPES. 

T.T  J.   B.   GANGER. 

Editor!";  of  Farmer  :  I  think  we  may  soon 
challenge  the  world  with  the  number,  the 
variety,  and  I  trust,  before  long,  the  quality 
of  our  new  grapes.  To  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  is  the  honor  due  of  the  new  discovery  ; 
that  is,  crossing  or  hybridizing  the  exotic  with 
our  native  species,  thus  producing  some  fifty 
new  grapes  intermediate  between  the  fore:gn 
and  native.  Many  of  these  varieties  are  ex- 
cellent, hardy  and  healthy,  especially  No.  3, 
or  Massassoit,  No.  4,  or  Wilder,  No.  9,  or 
Lindley,  No.  19,  or  Mcrrimac,  No.  28,  or  Pe- 
quea,  and  No.  41 ,  or  Essex.  No.  1,  or  Goethe, 
I  would  consider  best,  did  it  only  ripen  earlier, 
but  in  most  seasons  it  is  too  late  for  this  lati-' 
tude,  except  where  somewhat  protected,  as  in 
(owns,  by  buildings. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  has  also  raised  many 
varieties  by  crossing,  though  we  are  not  aware 
that  he  has  yet  produced  any  very  superior. 

Dr.  Wylie,  of  South  Carolina,  has  been 
largely  engaged  in  crossing — foreign  on  na- 
tive, native  on  foreign,  and  again  crosses  on 
crosses  in  every  way— and,  as  we  see  by 
Southern  reports,  has  produced  some  of  great 
value.  None  of  Dr.  Wylie's,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  yet  been  fairly  tried  in  the  Middle 
States,  though  we  presume  they  will  prove  as 
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hardy  as  Catawba  and  Isabella,  as  both  these 
varieties  come  originally  from  the  South. 

Mr.  S.  TV.  Underbill,  of  New  York  State,  by 
the  same  operation  has  produced  the  Croton 
and  Sanasqua,  with  several  others.  The  Cro- 
ton is  a  white  grape,  has  a  large  bunch,  with 
medium-sized  berries,  in  quality  very  much 
like  a  foreign,  and  we  think  the  best  table 
grape  that  has  yet  come  under  our  notice, 
though  a  friend  in  Massachusetts  writes  me 
"  that  he  thinks  the  Sanasqua  is  even  better 
than  the  Croton— says  it  is  so  mealy  !  "  These 
new  varieties  of  Mr.  U.  appear  to  be  healthy, 
hardy  and  strong  growing  vines,  and  are  now 
offered  for  sale. 

Then  we  have  received  a  box  containing 
eighteen  varieties,  all  hybrids,  from  Mr. 
G.  Haskell,  of  Massachusetts.  These  are  all 
new,  none  of  them  yet  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
originator.  Some  of  them  were  somewhat 
damaged  by  being  delayed  on  the  way.  TVe, 
in  company  with  several  other  grapists,  on 
testing  and  tasting  these  new  grapes,  fully 
agreed  that  they  were  very  promising.  Should 
these  varieties,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  im- 
prove by  being  grown  in  our  latitude,  or  still 
further  south,  as  the  Concord  is  known  to 
have  improved,  then  these  new  ones  are  cer- 
tainly worth  looking  after.  Mr.  Haskell  is  a 
persevering  experimenter,  having  already  in 
1869  fruited  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
seedlings,  of  which  he  has  selected  twenty  of 
the  best  for  further  trial,  and  has  over  two 
hundred  fruiting  for  the  first  time  this  last 
season.  These  many  varieties  are  the  pro- 
duct of  more  than  thirty  crosses,  and  he  is  still 
continuiug  his  experiments.  Of  course,  among 
so  many  there  will  be  a  large  portion  that  will 
probably  be  no  improvement  on  older  sorts  ; 
yet  he  can  hardly  fail  of  producing  some  very 
superior  varieties. 

There  are  many  other  "  new  grapes  "  mak- 
ing their  appearance  just  now,  such  as  Eume- 
lan,  Walter,  Una,  and  Cottage,  Loraine,  Peg- 
ay,  and  many  others.  Conqueror  is  small  and 
worthless.  Mt.  Lebanon,  a  rank  fox,  and 
Queen  of  Sheba,  is  only  Diana,  renamed  to 
make  it  sell ! 

As  a  friend  once  wrote  me  :  "  It  is  astonish- 
ing, however,  how  rapidly  grapes  deteriorate 
after  leaving  the  hands  of  the  originators  !  So 
many  magnificent,  A.  No.  1,  extra,  superfine 
varieties  turn  out  as  soon  as  they  get  into  the 
garden  of  the  people  to  be  only  third  and 
fourth  rate  !  What  a  pity  they  could  not  all  be 


grown  by  their  originators,  so  that  their  super- 
extra  magnificence  of  size  and  quality,  and 
everything  else  might  be  permanently  main- 
tained!" 

But  so  it  is.  Of  the  great  number  that  I 
myself  have  tasted  (and  all  were  represented 
very  superior)  three-fourths,  or  four-fifths  of 
them  have  turned  out  not  worth  growing. 
Over  a  dozen  with  new  names  have  proved  to 
to  be  Isabella,  some  few  Catawba,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  fox  and  frost  grapes.  In  grapes,  as 
with  some  other  things,  it  takes  much  winnow- 
ing to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 


CULTURE  OF  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  LEVI  S.  REIST. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  any  person  can 
raise  fruit  and  trees,  yet  some  people  are 
more  successful  than  others.  Those  most  suc- 
cessful are  such  who  read  agricultural  journals 
which  cost  probably  only  $1.00  a  year.  Where- 
ver you  find  a  successful  fruit-grower,  you  will 
find  that  he  subscribes  for  agricultural  papers. 
There  are  many  who  refuse  to  become  sub- 
scribers for  fear  of  the  dollar,  and,  as  they 
say,  want  of  time  to  read  it.  Some  will  say  that 
they  know  already  more  than  men  who  are 
engaged  in  the  management  of  agricultura 
and  horticultural  journals  and  their  contribu- 
tors. They,  of  course,  can  grow  wheat,  corn 
and  oats,  but  the  absence  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  about  their  places  generally 
detects  their  lack  of  horticultural  knowledge. 
Again,  when  they  meet  men  who  are  posted 
as  regards  agricultural  and  horticultural  af- 
fairs, they  expose  their  ignorance.  Men  skilled 
in  horticultural  affairs  do  not  claim  that  they 
know  everything,  and  show  their  desire  to 
still  learn  further  by  their  subscribing  for 
and  reading  agricultural  journals. 

Some  apple  trees  will  be  a  success  in  all 
localities,  and  others  will  only  succeed  in  cer- 
tain soils  ;  and  so  with  pears,  peaches,  cher- 
ries and  most  varieties  of  fruit.  Some  will 
succeed  nowhere,  their  degeneration  having 
become  so  complete  that  they  have  become 
entirely  worthless.  An  experienced  fruit 
grower  will  only  plant  the  kinds  that  do  the 
best,  and  such  as  have  been  tested  in  his  own 
locality.  Much,  again,  will  depend  upon  the 
manner  he  attends  to  his  trees,  and  how  he 
plants  them,  and  these  things  can  only  be 
learned  by  long  and  careful  experience,  and 
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this  experience  can  be  had  -with  great  diffi- 
culty, in  no  other  way  save  by  reading  agricul- 
tural books  and  journals. 

Trees  properly  planted  and  cared  for  will 
bear  much  sooner  and  better  than  those  plant- 
ed by  the  inexperienced. 

As  this  is  the  proper  time  to  plant  trees,  I 
would  reccommeud  the  following  apple  trees, 
viz. : 

Winter  Apples.  —  York  Imperial,  Pound, 
Baldwin,  Black  Cole,  Krauser,  Pittsburg  Pip- 
pin and  Northern  Spy.  The  last  is  an  excel- 
lent apple,  but  a  late  bearer.  The  York  im- 
perial was  the  apple  of  apples  this  year;  it  is 
a  rapid  grower  and  a  strong  bearer.  They 
hang  very  full  on  the  inner  branches  of  the 
tree,  and  are  thus  easily  picked.  For  more 
information  on  this  fruit  I  will  quote  from 
Downing,  on  fruits :  "  York  Imperials  ; 
origin  thought  to  be  York  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania; tree  moderately  vigorous  —  produc- 
tive ;  fruit  medium,  truncated,  oval,  angular; 
skin,  greenish  yellow,  nearly  covered  with 
bright  red ;  stem  short,  moderately  stout ; 
cavity  wide,  rather  deep;  calyx  small,  set  in 
a  deep,  wide-plaited  basin ;  flesh  tender,  crisp, 
juicy,  aromatic — very  good." 

Fall  Apples. — Watermellon,  Porter,  Red- 
streak,  Maidens'  Blush. 

Summer  Apples. — All  Summer,  early  "White 
and  Benoni.  The  latter  is  a  strong  grower 
and  early  bearer,  and  ripe  all  August. 

Pears. — Early  Summer  Pears. — Maynard, 
Butter  or  Hosenshenk,  Bartlett. 

Fall  Pears. — Duchess  d'Angonleme,  Beurre 
Diel  Clairgeau,  Seckel,  Rose,  Clappier,  Flem- 
ish Beauty. 

Winter  Pears. — Columbia,  McGlaughlin, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and  Lawrence.  The 
Lawrence  is  the  best  winter  pear  in  cultiva- 
tion. I  quote  again  as  to  this  pear  from  Down- 
ing :  "  Origin,  Flushing, Lng  Island,  and  first 
brought  to  notice  by  Willcomp  and  King ; 
tall;  of  moderate  growth;  an  early  and  pro- 
fuse bearer ;  fruit,  full ;  medium  size  ;  obovate 
obtuse ,  pyriform ;  stalk  rather  long  ;  inserted 
in  an  irregular  cavity,  generally  at  an  inclina- 
tion ;  skin,  fine  lemon  yellow,  uneven,  very 
thickly  covered  with  minute  brown  dots  ;  flesh, 
whitish ;  slightly  granular,  somewhat  buttery, 
with  a  very  rich  aromatic  flavor;  November 
to  Januaiy.  It  is  unsurpassed  among  our  early 
winter  pears.'' 


WINTER  PROTECTION  FOR  CUR- 
RANTS. 

BY  JOHN  G.    KREIDER. 

The  currant,  as  wrell  as  the  strawberry  and 
raspberry,  wants  winter  protection,  and  it 
will  repay  well  for  the  labor  expended.  The 
bunches,  when  well  protected,  will  he  fuller 
and  the  berries  larger  aud  finer.  This  I  have 
noticed  passing  through  a  small  fruit  farm 
that  had  been  winter  protected.  To  do  this, 
however,  they  must  be  grown  in  bush  form, 
and  covered  around  the  bushes  with  well- 
rotted  manure,  one-half  the  quantity  of 
manure  being  mixed  with  tan  bark,  and  this 
applied  to  the  rows  of  currant  bushes,  cover- 
ing them  up  to  about  six  inches  from  the  top. 
Early  in  spring  this  should  be  taken  from  the 
bushes  and  raked  around  the  roots  of  the 
bushes.  This  will  then  answer  as  a  mulch 
for  the  currants  during  the  summer,  and  be- 
sides, will  keep  the  rows  free  from  weeds 
nearly  through  the  whole  summer.  Most  of 
the  currant  bushes  now  grown  by  farmers 
are  along  fences  and  walls,  and  the  weeds  are 
permitted  to  grow  as  high  as  the  bushes 
themselves,  and  in  this  way  I  am  unable  to 
see  how  any  kiud  of  fruit  can  thrive,  much 
less  be  productive,  and  yield  fruit  of  good 
quality. 

— «    

THE  STRAWBERRY  AND  ITS  SEXUAL 
CHARACTER. 

BY  JOHN  B.  ERB. 

Before  planting  out  the  vines  or  plants  the 
cultivator  should  understand  the  sexual  char- 
acter of  the  plants,  as  upon  the  pz'oper  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  only  can  we  be  successful. 
Many  persons  are  ignorant  (especially  new 
beginners)  about  the  great  importance  of  the 
pistillate  and  staminate  varieties  blooming 
together.  Great  loss  is  often  sustained  on 
account  of  not  being  acquainted  with  this  sim- 
ple fact,  although  some  persons  have  acci- 
dentally, without  this  knowledge,  been  suc- 
cessful in  raising  good  crops.  "  But  how  much 
better  it  is  for  persons  to  know  how  to  do 
things  so  as  to  succeed,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  an  experiment  that  is  just  as  likely  to 
fail  as  not.  The  knowledge  or  information 
that  we  are  trying  to  give  you  has  cost  us  and 
others  hundreds  of  dollars,  besides  many  vexa- 
tious disappointments  and  a  great  amount  of 
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labor  for  nothing,  etc.  You  may  notice  three 
varieties  of  blossoms — the  perfect  male,the  per- 
fect female,  and  the  hermaphrodite.  The 
perfect  pistillate,  or  female,  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  the  three  when  impregnated  by 
one  of  the  other  kinds,  which  should  not  be 
too  far  away,  yet  far  enough  so  as  to  be  kept 
apart. 

The  perfect  statninate,  or  male,  produces  no 
fruit,  but  makes  a  great  show  of  flowers,  send- 
ing out  innumerable  runners,  which  will  soon 
take  possession  of  the  whole  bed,  choking  out 
the  female  or  fruit  bearing  plants  ;  therefore, 
the  males  should  be  kept  by  themselves  or 
marked,  and  the  runners  kept  down. 

The  hermaphrodite  produces  fruit,  but  not 
in  so  great  abundance  as  the  pistillate,  and 
answers  the  purpose  of  an  impregnator  equally 
as  well  as  the  purely  staminate.  The  herma- 
phrodite plant  blooms  and  impregnates  itself. 
The  stamens  (or  little  paddles  around  the 
heart),  are  full  of  a  fine  pollen  or  yellow  pow- 
der, which,  falling  on  the  end  of  the  unopened 
calyx  of  the  buds,  is  carried  by  an  unseen 
agency  direct  to  the  pistil,  impregnating  and 
setting  the  fruit  of  its  own,  and  also  the  blos- 
soms of  the  pistillate  varieties,  if  they  are  not 
too  far  away. 

The  staminate,  or  male  plant,  does  not  pro- 
duce any  fruit,  its  flowers  are  larger,  more 
showy  than  the  others.  It  deceives  many 
an  inexperienced  cultivator  with  its  false 
promises  of  fruit.  The  flower  of  the  pure 
male  maybe  easily  known  by  its  large  anthers 
and  stamens,  etc. 

The  pistillate,  or  female  blossoms,  have  no 
stamens  around  the  pistil,  but  nearly  every 
bud  will  produce  a  berry  if  impregnated  by 
one  of  the  staminate  or  hermaphrodite  plants, 
which  should  not  be  too  far  away ;  for  if  they 
are  too  far  apart  there  will  be  many  blank  or 
barren  blossoms  and  imperfect  berries.  You 
will  thus  see  the  great  importance  of  the  pis- 
tillate and  staminate  varieties  blooming  to- 
gether, for  neither  the  staminate  nor  pistil- 
late will  ever  make  fruit  by  itself. 

As  long  as  persons  remain  ignorant  of  these 
simple  facts  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  failures, 
barren  strawberry  beds,  all  stalks  and  no 
fruit;  blossoms  plenty,  but  few  berries,  and 
then  the  person  who  sold  the  plants  gets  the 
blame  for  selling  worthless  plants. 

Some  cultivators  prefer  the  pistillate  plants 
for  fruit,  and  the  hermaphrodite  for  inipregna- 


tors  ;  plantiag  about  from  four  to  seven  rows 
of  pistallates  and  then  one  of  hermaphrodites, 
and  so  on  alternately  until  the  patch  is  finish- 
ed. In  very  dry  weather  the  pollen  is  very 
light,  and  particles  float  off  on  the  winds,  and 
much  is  lost  to  the  buds  below,  and  that  causes 
many  blossoms  to  not  set  fruit ;  but  free  applica- 
tions of  water,  when  in  bloom,  in  the  form  of 
rain,  or  properly  showered  on  them,  will  set 
the  whole  bed.  I  did  not  intend  to  give  any 
particular  plan  of  preparing  the  ground,  and 
planting  or  cultivating  the  strawberry  at  this 
time,  but  I  only  throw  out  these  remarks  so 
that  others  may  profit  thereby.  I  notice  also 
several  varieties  of  raspberries  that  will  not 
fruit  well  if  planted  alone  ;  but,  if  properly 

mated,  they  will  fruit  to  perfection. 

♦ — - 

PROTECTION  OF  STRAWBERRIES 
DURING  WINTER. 


BY  J.  G.  KREIDER. 


There  are  a  variety  of  methods  used  for  the 
protection  of  strawberries  dnring  the  winter, 
but  I  will  simply  refer  the  reader  to  methods 
that  I  pointed  out  upon  this  point  in  a  former 
number  of  The  Farmer.  All  varieties  of 
strawberries  that  I  have  planted  aDd  experi- 
mented with  I  have  found  to  be  greatly 
benefited  by  winter  protection.  They  come 
out  earlier  in  the  spring  and  grow  with  more 
vigor,  and  yet  toagreat  extent  this  will  depend 
upon  how  they  have  been  covered,  for  many 
not  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  plant 
kill  them  by  kindness.  They  pile  on  them 
coarse  manure,  straw,  and  leaves,  and  the  like, 
until  the  plants  are  smothered.  This  can  very 
easily  happen  to  plants  when  they  are  in  their 
inactive  state.  They  will,  of  course,  decom- 
pose like  other  vegetable  matter,  by  the  action 
of  heat  and  moisture.  This  may  have  been 
observed  by  any  one  who  has  noted  the  con- 
dition of  weeds  after  a  compost  heap  may  have 
covered  them  during  the  winter.  No  difference 
how  rank  and  luxuriant  the  weeds  may  have 
been  in  the  fall,  after  a  heap  of  compost  has 
been  upon  them  till  spring,  nothing  but  manure 
will  be  visible,  the  weeds  themselves  having 
decomposed  and  rotted  by  the  action  of  the 
heat  and  moisture.  The  protection  for  the 
strawberry  to  be  proper  must  not  be  so  thick 
but  that  they  can  have  air  in  the  winter  as 
well  as  the  summer.  For  protection  I  have 
found  nothing  better  than  straw  and  corn 
stalks. 
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AMATEUR  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

By  this  we  do  not  mean  planting  a  grape- 
vine anytime,  anywhere  and  anyhow,  and 
then  leaving  it  take  care  of  itself,  and  bestow- 
ing npon  it  no  further  attention.  Under  a 
combination  of  favorable  circumstances,  such 
vines  may,  for  an  indefinite  period,  thrive 
very  well,  and  yield  fair  crops  of  line  fruit,  in 
spite  of  neglect,  aud  without  the  owner  ever 
knowing  the  why  and  wherefore  of  it.  But 
we  mean  the  planting  of  vines  with  reference 
to  proper  soil,  proper  shelter  aud  exposure, 
and  thus  giving  them  proper  culture,  in  the 
form  of  feed  or  fertilization,  trellesing,  and 
pruning.  Every  family  possessing  an  inclo- 
sure,  of  even  the  size  of  a  full  city  or  town  lot, 
may  have  a  flourishing  little  grapery,  which 
will  yield  them  abundance  of  this  lucious  fruit 
for  their  own  use,  and  a  surplus  for  them  to 
give  away  or  sell.  Good  fruit  always  will 
command  an  active  market  and  a  fair  price. 
Of  course  we  are  not  going  to  recommend  any 
particular  system  of  grape  culture,  but  merely 
record  the  results  of  the  different  modes,  and 
the/aefe,  as  they  have  come  under  our  per- 
sonal observation.  Last  month  we  recorded 
the  results  of  Mr.  Weaver's  culture,  and  on 
this  occasion  we  shall  give  that  of  Mr.  Dan- 
iel S.AtEYCii,  who  resides  in  the  western  sub- 
urb of  Lancaster  city.  Mr.  S.  follows  a  me- 
chanical occupation,  and,  therefore,  grape 
growing  is  merely  incidental,  and  by  no  means 
a  specialty  with  him  ;  but  still,  whatever  at- 
tention he  can  find  time  to  give  to  the  subject 
is  intelligently  aud  systematically  bestowed. 
We  were  gratified  and  agreeably' surprised, 
on  our  visit  to  his  place  in  September  last. 

Mr.  S.,  of  course,  having  a  small  iuclosure, 
trellises  his  grape  vines  ten  feet  high.  His 
trellises  are  about  170  feet  in  length,  and  are 
along  one  side  of  the  garden  walk,  and  take 
up  very  little  room,  the  garden  being  cultivated 
and  planted  up  to  within  one  foot  of  the  grape- 
vines, on  either  side.  Here  he  has  the  Con- 
cord, Clinton,  Allen's  Hybrid,  Diana,  Iona, 
Union  Village  and  Tuckalong,  all  in  fine  bear- 
ing condition,  besides  some  varieties  that  have 
not  yet  begun  to  bear.  Besides  using  the 
products  of  his  little  grapety  in  his  own 
family  very  freely,  and  giving  some  away,  the 
present  season  he  sold  over  five  hundred 
pounds,  averaging  about  twelve  cents  per 
pound  on  the  premises.  Mr.  Smeych's  grapes 
were  among  the  bed  at  the  late   exhibition  of 


our  Horticultural  Society,  and  at  the  late  ex- 
hibition of  the  Park  Association  he  was 
awarded  the  two  highest  premiums — one  for 
the  best  grapes,  and  the  other  for  the  largest 
variety.  The  present  season,  the  two  most 
prolific  varieties  with  Mr.  S.  were  the  Con- 
cord and  the  Clinton,  the  former  predominat- 
ing. Next,  and  nearly  equal  to  these,  was 
Allen's  Hybrid,  a  fine,  amber  colored  fruit, 
and  generous  to  the  taste.  Indeed,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  vines,  these  last  named 
even  exceeded  the  Concord  iu  quantity  and 
quality  of  fruit.  During  the  past  season  we 
have  examined  many  small  graperies  of  the 
Isabella  and  other  varieties— some  of  them 
poor,  miserable  affairs — and  we  were  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  great  difference  between 
good  culture,  and  careless  or  no  culture.     R. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tick-Beetle.  Dr.  J.  L.  A.,  Sr.— The 
small,  oblong,  robust,  slightly  punctured  and 
striated  insects,  sparsely  covered  with  short, 
whitish  appressed  hairs,  and  of  a  chestnut- 
brown  color,  which  were  found  in  a  vessel 
containing  flour,  in  your  office,  are  a  species  of 
"Tick-  Beetles,"  or,  as  they  are  superstitious- 
ly  called,  "Death-watch  Beetles"  (Anobium 
tenuistriatum).  They  belong  to  a  family  of 
small  wood-boring  beetles  (Ptixid.e),  which 
are  found  in  old  houses,  iu  trees  and  timbers, 
in  botanical  collections,  in  books,  iu  boxes  of 
wafers,  and  various  other  places;  and  some- 
times they  seriously  damage  the  substauces 
they  infest.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that 
these  insects  were  bred  in  the  flour.  Most 
likely  the  larvae  bred  in  the  oaken  staves  of 
the  barrel  containing  it  originally,  or  in  the 
garner,  bin  or  box  of  the  mill  where  it  was 
made,  and  found  their  way  through  the  wood 
into  the  flour  after  the  development  of  the 
mature  insect.  Still,  as  there  is  no  kuowing 
how  they  may  be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
circumstances,  and  as  their  presence  is  of  no 
advantage  to  flour,  they  may  be  removed  by 
passing  the  meal  through  a  liue  sieve  before 
using  it.  It  may  be  well  to  say  here,  that 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  super- 
stitious notions  which  have  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  ticking  sounds  produced  by  the 
Anobii.  The  sound  is  not  produced  by  any 
vocal  power  which  the  insect  is  supposed  to 
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possess,  but  by  striking  with  the  front  part  of 
the  body  on  the  hard  timbers  they  usually 
penetrate,  and  takes  place  most  frequently 
and  most  vigorously  in  the  warm  opening  of 
the  spring,  when  the  pairing  season  of  the 
sexes  has  begun,  and  therefore  it  is  only  one 
of  the  modes  of  insect  wooing,  instead  of  a 
deathly  premonition.  Indeed,  it  is  more  likely 
to  presage  the  death  of  the  insects  themselves 
than  that  of  any  human  being,  for  after  fertil- 
ization, and  thus  the  foundation  laid  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species,  the  next  succeed- 
ing stage,  in  all  insects,  is  that  of  death,  and 
this  sometimes  follows  very  soon  after  fruition. 


Black  Walnut  Caterpillar.  D.  E., 
Esq. — We  omitted  to  say,  at  the  proper  time, 
that  the  immense  mass  of  black  caterpillars, 
sparsely  covered  with  white  bristling  hairs, 
and  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  an  inch  and 
three-quarters  in  length,  which  infects  j-our 
walnut  tree,  were  the  larva  of  a  moth  scien- 
tifiically  called  Datana  ministra.  This  insect 
was  very  numerous  in  various  parts  of  Lan- 
caster county  the  present  season,  stripping  the 
trees  entirely  of  their  foliage  ;  and  if  every- 
body had  taken  advantage  of  their  congrega- 
ting in  a  compact  mass  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  toward  evening,  and  had  scalded  them, 
as  you  did,  there  would  not  be  so  many  next 
season,  as  there  probably  may  be,  unless  some- 
thing, climatically  or  otherwise,  should  pre- 
vent it.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  tnese 
caterpillars  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  go 
into  the  ground  to  effect  their  transformation ; 
therefore,  let  no  one  ignorantly  suppose  that 
this  is  the  end  of  them,  for  they  are  liable  to 
reappear  in  new  broods,  in  greatly  increased 
numbers.  Scald  them  or  burn  them  whenever 
you  have  them  in  your  power.  R. 

APIARY. 

BEE  NOTES. 


BY    DR.   GERSHOM   1VEX6ER. 

Apiary  for  November.  As  this  was  a  tole- 
rably good  honey  season,  bees  are  as  a  gene- 
ral thing  heavy  enough  this  fall  to  go  in  winter 
quarters  ;  if  not,  they  should  be  fed  or  taken 
up  at  once.  Bees  should  be  weighed  to  ascer- 
tain their  supply  of  honey.  They  should  have 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  honey  if 
housed;  if  wintered  out  of  doors,  they  should 


have  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  of 
honey.  This  season  of  the  year  I  allow  eight 
pounds  for  bees  and  comb. 

My  bees  averaged,  the  Gth  of  October  in  the 
moveable  comb  hive,  twenty-nine  and  a  half 
pounds  of  honey  ;  those  in  the  common  boxes 
averaged  thirty-four  and  three-fourths  pounds 
of  honey,  which  is  more  than  they  need  ;  but 
while  in  common  boxes  honey  caunot  be  taken, 
consequently  the  moveable  comb  hive  has 
many  advantages  over  the  common  box  hive. 

I  would  by  all  means  recommend  apiarians 
to  house  their  bees  in  winter.  Would  we  not 
think  hard  of  our  neighbor  to  leave  all  his  cat- 
tle out  of  doors  in  our  cold,  stormy  winter- 
nights?  Why  not  just  as  cruel,  and  as  un- 
profitable, to  leave  the  pretty  little  bee  ex- 
posed to  all  the  storms  of  winter?  As  long 
as  bees  have  not  the  same  attention  paid  them 
as  our  horses  and  cattle,  they  will  be  consid- 
ered a  thing  of  luck.  How  much  luck  would 
my  neighbor  expect  of  young  horses  and  cat- 
tle if  no  more  care  would  be  bestowed  upon 
them  that  many  bestow  upon  their  bees? 
We  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  The 
Lancaster  Farmer  will  be  in  every  family, 
and  all  will  seek  out  the  most  economical 
plan]  of  producing  honey  as  well  as  other 
things. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

WILL  STEAMING  OR  COOKING  FEEL> 
PAY? 

Editors  Farmer. — Allow  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  matter  that  I  think  well  deserv- 
ing of  attention  by  our  agricultural  commu- 
nity— I  mean  the  subject  of  steaming  or  cook- 
ing feed.  Some  farmers  seem  to  regard  it  as 
a  matter  not  worthy  of  their  attention,  but  I 
desire,  by  the  facts  I  am  able  to  submit,  to 
be  able  to  prove  that  it  pays  to  cook  the  feed 
for  our  stock.  In  the  fall  of  1808  I  procured 
myself  a  steaming  and  cooking  aparatus  at 
an  expense  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars, 
and  I  am  fully  satisfied  with  my  experience 
with  it  since  that  time.  Since  I  procured  my 
steamiug  aparatus  I  am  able  to  keep  one- 
third  more  stock  than  before,  and  keep  them 
in  better  condition.  In  the  fall  of  1868  I  put 
up  twenty-thiee  head  of  hogs  to  fatten,  and 
gave  them  from  three  to  four  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  day.  After  I  began  to  cook 
the  feed  it  took  but  about  two  bushels  p«r 
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day,  and  when  1  had  the  corn  ground  with  the 
cobs,  one  and  a  half  bushels  were  sufficient. 
For  my  cattle  I  take  chaff,  or  cut  corn  fodder, 
or  hay,  and  put  it  in  a  trough,  then  mix  chop 
with  it  and  pour  hot  water  upon  it,  and  when 
well  mixed  together  the  cattle  eat  it  with  a 
relish,  and  I  mix  and  prepare  the  feed  thus  in 
the  morning  for  the  evening,  and  in  the  even- 
ing for  the  morning.  I  keep  the  trough  cov- 
ered tight  so  as  to  keep  the  steam  from  escap- 
ing. I  have  tried  to  steam  the  feed  in  a  box, 
but  it  requires  more  attention  and  more  fuel; 
the  same  amount  of  water  is  also  required  to 
soften  the  straw  or  chaff,  and  if  great  care 
Avould  not  be  observed  it  would  heat  occasion- 
ally. I  have  already  been  told  by  some  of 
my  neighbors  that  my  "  process  takes  time, 
and  that  time  is  money."  So  say  I,  but  when 
I  find  it  amply  pays  me  for  my  time,  and  much 
more,  I  am  entirely  satisfied.  I  am  sure,  by 
my  plan,  that  I  am  able  to  make  more  manure 
than  otherwise  could  I  do.  If  farmers  will 
not  endeavor  to  make  all  the  manure  they 
can,  farming  in  this  country  will  not  long  pay. 
All 'the  extra  time  needed  for  the  steaming 
of  the  feed  for  my  cattle  is  about  two  hours 
per  day  to  make  the  fire  and  steam  the  feed. 
For  fuel  I  have  found  three  tons  of  coal,  each 
winter,  sufficient.  For  this  outlay  of  fuel  and 
the  small  extra  time  required,  I  feel  that  I 
have  a  gain  every  winter  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, if  not  more,  and  am  therefore  fully  con- 
vinced that  steaming  feed  for  cattle  pays. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jacob  H.  Musser. 


Editors  Farmer  :— Is  the  tomato  a  vege- 
table or  a  fruit  ?  We  will  thank  jtou  for  your 
reasons,  whatever  your  answer  may  be.     J. 


SOILING  HORSES. 


When  grass  is  given  in  the  stable,  the  horse 
is  said  to  be  soiled.  From  what  .the  word  is 
derived,  or  what  was  its  original  meanius:,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn.  At  present  the 
term  is  used  as  if  it  denoted  purification,  or 
unsoiling.  Grass  is  often  given  in  the  stable 
under  a  vague  impression  that  it  removes  im- 
purities or  foulness  produced  by  the  continual 
use  of  strong  stimulating  diet.  By  some,  soil- 
ing is  regarded  as  an  incomplete  substitute ; 
by  others,  as  an  equivalent  to  pasturing;  while 


a  few  hold  that  it  is  the  best  mode  of  giving 
green  food. 

When  the  horse  has  to  continue  at  work,  or 
when  his  allowance  of  food  must  not  be  such 
as  to  produce  fatness,  soiling  is  to  be  preferred 
to  grazing.  The  allowance  can  be  regulated 
in  the  stable,  but  not  in  the  field. 

All  horses  do  not  require  soiling.  It  is  not 
true  that  green  fruit  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  any  horse  in  health.  In  many  studs  an 
allowance  of  grass  is  given  to  each  horse  every 
year,  not  because  it  is  a  cheaper  or  more 
wholesome  diet,  nor  because  the  horses  are 
in  bad  condition,  but  because  it  is  supposed  to 
be  necessary  for  preventing  disease.  In  all 
large  studs  there  are  generally  a  few  horses 
that  require  a  change  of  diet ;  they  may  be 
out  of  work  or  in  bad  health;  reduced,  per- 
haps, by  sickness,  bad  food,  or  hard  work. 
For  such,  soiling  may  be  highly  beneficial. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  should  be  soiled. 
They  may  without  injury,  but  it  has  never 
been  proved  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
they  should.  When  grass  is  abundant,  and 
hay  scarce,  the  former  may  wholly  or  partly 
supply  the  place  of  the  latter.  Without  other 
fodder  it  is  too  laxative  for  fast  working  hor- 
ses. 

Cart  horses  usually  receive  grass  so  long  as 
it  is  in  season.  It  is  generally  cheaper  than 
hay;  when  dearer,  itmxy  be  dispensed  with. 
I  know  not  how  much  a  draught  horse  will 
consume  in  twenty-four  hours.  Professor  Low, 
I  think,  states  it  at  200  pounds,  which  seems 
to  me  a  very  large  quantity,  and  perhaps  ex- 
cludes grain.  In  the  British  Husbandry  the 
daily  consumption,  with  a  Utile  grain,  is  sup- 
posed to  vary  from  81  to  112  pounds. 

In  soiling  horses  upon  a  small  quantity  of 
grass  it  is  given  alone  or  mixed  with  hay. 
Given  alone  it  is  apt  to  make  the  horses  re- 
fuse their  hay.  It  is  better  that  the  two 
should  be  mixed,  especially  when  the  hay  is 
not  very  good.  It  is  usual  to  do  so,  but  the 
grass  and  hay  are  seldom  well  mingled.  They 
|  are  so  carelessly  thrown  together  that  the 
horse  is  able  to  pick  out  the  grass  and  throw 
the  hay  among  his  feet.  To  mix  them  prop- 
erly they  should  be  placed  in  a  heap,  layer 
upon  layer,  pressed  together,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  two  or  three  hours,  so  that  the  grass 
may  communicate  a  part  of  its  substance  and 
ilavor  to  the  hay.  Afterward  they  may  be 
incorporated  by  tossing  the  hay  over  two  or 
three  times. — Cor.  Journal  of  the  Farm. 
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Peter  S.  Reist  desired  the  following  ques- 
tions discussed  at  some  future  meeting  : 

Should  grain  he  sown  immediately  before  or 
after  rain  ? 

Should  timothy  seed  be  sown  before  or  after 
the  grain  had  been  drilled  in  ?  He  also  wished 
to  have  the  chicken  disease  discussed. 

Jacob  Stauffer  will  read  an  essay  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  next  formed  itself  into  a  gene- 
ral committee  upon  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
upon  exhibition,  after  which,  upon  motion, 
adjourned. 


All  advertisements,  subscriptions,  contributions,  com- 
munications, and  remittances,  should  be  sent  to  the  ad- 
dress of  Rathvon  &  Harris,  corner  of  North  Queen  and 
Orange  streets,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

MEETING  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY". 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  Monday  afternoon,  October  3d,  1870. 
After  the  chairman  had  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  the  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 
John  E.  Wiley,  of  Bainbridge,  was  proposed 
for  membership  and  elected. 

The  gentlemen  present  who  were  chairmen 
of  standing  committees  on  crops,  handed  in 
their  reports  to  the  secretary. 

Henry  H.  Engle  had  the  following  fruit  on 
exhibition,  viz.:  Duchess d'Angouleme,  Buerre 
Diel,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  BuSum,  White  Doy- 
enne, Sheldon,  Lawrence  and  Urbaniste. 

J.  B.  Garber  exhibited  four  varieties  of 
Roger's  Hybrids,  viz. :  No.  1  or  Goethe;  No. 
4  or  Wilder;  No.  19  and  No.  41  or  Essex. 
Mr.  G.  also  had  on  exhibition  specimens  of  the 
Amanda,  lona,  Maxatawney  and  Herbemont 
grapes.  He  had  a  can  of  seeds  of  the  Mag- 
nolia Macrophylla,  two  varieties  of  Horse 
Chestnuts  and  branches  of  the  Silver  Bell,  in 
seed. 

On  motion  of  the  Society,  it  was  advised  to 
purchase  the  new  edition  of  Downing's  Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America;  also,  Loudon's 
Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture. 

J.  S.  Riest,  E.  S.  Hoover,  M.  A.  Kinley, 
Israel  L.  Landis  and  J.  Hartman  Hershey 
were  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  Far- 
mers' Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Coatesville, 
Chester  county,  Pa. 

The  president  requested  some  member  pres- 
ent to  volunteer  to  prepare  an  essay  to  be 
read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 


NURSERIES  OF  ENGLE  &    BRO. 

As  a  repast  and  recreation,  the  junior  edi- 
tor of  The  Farmer  concluded  upon  Friday, 
the  14th  of  October,  to  visit  the  extensive 
nursery  establishment  of  Engle  &  Bro.,  near 
Marietta,  and  learn  for  himself  some  little  as 
regards  the  business  workings  in  the  nursery 
line.  By  way  of  prelude,  it  may  be  stated 
that  this  nursery  establishment  was  begun  in 
1856  by  Daniel  Engle,  and  carried  on  by  him 
and  his  sons  until  1807,  when  he  passed  the 
business  into  the  hands  of  his  sons,  Hiram 
and  John  G.  Engle,  who  now  manage  and 
conduct  the  same.  But  few  in  this  county 
realize  the  amount  of  business  done  by  this 
enterprising  firm,  and  a  short  statement  of 
their  business )  will  not  be  regarded  as  unsea- 
sonable. ^Hiram  Engle,  the  elder  partner, 
with  his  hands,  were,  at  the  time  we  arrived, 
just  loading  up  the  first  consignment  of  nur- 
sery.'stock  of  the  fall  trade  for  shipment,  but 
he  very  politely  consented  to  show  us  around 
his  place,  and  we  spent  the  afternoon  in  see- 
ing his  establishment,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  we  have  ever  seen,  and  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  we  had  by  any  means  surmised. 

They  have  about  forty  acres  of  ground  de- 
voted exclusively  to  nursery  purposes,  and 
have  three  hundred  thousand  apple,  cherry, 
pear,  plum,  apricot,  and  nectarine  stock.  In 
the  small  fruit  and  vine  department  the  stock 
is  numbered  by  the  hundred  thousand.  In 
the  department  of  shade  and  ornamental 
trees  there  are  fifty  thousand  trees  of  various 
sizes.  The  evergreens  form  a  very  interest- 
ing part,  and  number  at  least  twenty-five 
thousand  trees,  in  sizes  varying  from  ten 
inches  to  ten  feet,  comprising  mauy  of  the 
choicest  and  most  rare  varieties. 

The  floral  department,  although  as  yet  in 
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its  infancy,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
country.  They  have  the  following  green 
houses  :  No.  1  being  50x20  feet,  and  filled  at 
present  with  choice  winter  blooming  plants. 
Among  the  leading  varieties  are  the  follow- 
ing, viz.  :  Geraniums,  vouvaidias,  begonias, 
fuchsias,  primulas,  camelias,  azalias,  roses, 
&c.  The  new  golden  coleus  forms  the  rich- 
est array  of  flowers  that  we  have  ever  beheld 
in  ornamental  leaf  plants.  Glass  house  No. 
2  is  20x9  feet,  and  is  used  for  propagating  the 
various  plants  above  named. 

Another  house  is  in  course  of  construction, 
which  is  to  be  50x12  feet,  and  this  one  is  de- 
signed for  verbenas  and  roses  exclusively. 

Leaving  this  department  we  visited  the 
specimen  orchards,  where  are  planted  trees 
of  all  the  new  and  rare  varieties.  Here  prow 
apple,  peach,  pear,  and  cherry  trees  with  the 
view  of  testing  the  adaptability  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  in  the  trade  to  this  locality  and 
climate  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
speak  from  their  own  experience  as  to  the 
success  of  any  fruit  tree  in  the  market.  Mr. 
Engle  says  that  they  are  steadily  planting  of 
the  new  varieties  as  they  appear,  and  discard- 
ing of  the  older  ones  when  they  find  better  to 
take  their  places.  This  struck  us  as  an  admir- 
able plan,  for  trees  that  will  be  found  to  do 
well  in  their  experimental  orchards  can,  with 
confidence,  be  recommended  for  any  farmer 
in  Lancaster  county.  Aside  from  these  ex- 
perimental orchards,  they  have  several  peach 
orchards  containing  about  three  thousand 
trees,  and  which, last  season, yielded  fourteen 
hundred  bushels  of  prime  fruit,  which  they 
sold  at  prices  averaging  from  two  and  a  half 
to  five  dollars  per  bushel.  These  peach  or- 
chards were  planted  between  five  and  seven 
years  ago,  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  We 
were  highly  pleased,  indeed ,  with  what  we  saw 
and  learned  of  the  nursery  business,  and  had 
no  idea  before  that  we  bad  in  Lancaster  county 
an  establishment  of  such  dimensions,  and  one 
that  promises  ere  long  to  rival  the  great  nur- 
series of  western  New  York.  Why  should 
we  not  have  in  our  midst  men  of  enterprise 
equal  to  any  in  the  nation  ?  The  evidence 
we  saw  on  Engle  &  Bro's  grounds  convinced 
us  that  Lancaster  is  making  rapid  progress  in 
the  nursery  trade.  Any  fruit  tree,  plant,  veg- 
etable, or  flower  that  is  to  be  had  in  the  nur- 
sery line,  can  be  had  of  the  enterprising  firm 
of  Engle  &  liro. 

In  making  the  nursery  tour  with  Mr.  Engle, 


we  neared  the  farm  of  Jacob  H.  Musser,  and 
stepping  over,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  fish  pond,  in  which  we  observed  a  number 
of  trout  disporting  themselves  through  the 
aquous  element,  and  yet  shying  our  approach 
as  we  sought  to  scrutinize  them  more  closely. 
We  next  were  shown  by  Mr.  Musser  his  appa- 
ratus for  steaming  the  food  for  his  stock,  the 
results  of  which  Mr.  Musser  submits  in  an- 
other column.  When  one  witnesses  the  sub- 
stantial prosperity  of  such  farmers  as  Mr. 
Musser,  and  sees  the  new  barns  dotting  their 
places,  and  such  fine  crops  of  tobacco,  and 
stock  graziug  in  the  fields  as  we  saw  there,  it 
is  useless  to  ask  any  further  does  farming  pay. 
It  pays  more  surely  than  any  other  business 
for  men  who  manage  their  farms  as  does  Mr. 
Musser. 


We  see  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  that 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  institute  is  to 
be  held  at  Lancaster,  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  February,  1871.  We  notice  among  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  who  participated  in 
the  meeting,  several  of  our  active  Lancaster 
agriculturists,  who  make  it  a  point  to  be  pres- 
ent when  the  interests  of  husbandry  bespeak 
their  presence.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the 
interest  that  is  growing  up  among  farming 
communities  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  inter- 
change of  thought  among  one  another.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  only  way  that  progress  can  be  made 
in  agricultural  affairs.  Farming  is  but  coming 
to  be  recognized  as  a  progressive  science,  and 
one  that  requires  the  collection  of  experiments 
for  years  to  come,  in  order  to  make  it  what  it  is 
yet  destined  to  become.  Wha'  a  wonderful 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  interest  that  is 
felt  in  agricultural  affairs  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Not  long  ago  it  was  difficult  at 
a  meeting  of  the  old  agricultural  society  to 
have  an  attendance  of  over  three  or  four  mem- 
bers once  a  month.  Now  see  the  difference. 
Scarcely  is  there  a  meeting  now  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society  at  which 
there  is  not  tweuty  to  forty  members  in  attend- 
ance. And  besides  the  central  society  which 
meets  at  Lancaster,  there  are  now  several 
local  societies  and  clubs,  all  of  which  are 
working  in  a  common  cause  which  must  yet 
do  much  to  elevate  agriculture  to  the  rank  of 
one  of  the  exact  sciences.  All  the  exact  sci- 
ences that  are  already  in  existence,  as  is  be- 
lieved by  many  investigators,  have  been  the 
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work  of  time,  and  been  evolved  by  accurate 
observers  who  have  bestowed  years  of  labor 
and  attention  towards  their  evolution.  Why 
then  may  not  agriculture  be  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem of  the  same  exactness  ? 

We  believe  this  will  yet  be  the  case,  and 
we  believe  the  present  age  will  perform  a 
great  share  of  the  labor  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Our  societies  now  organized  and  being 
organized,  are  the  great  instrumentalities  in 
the  developement,  of  agricultural  science. 
The  people  of  every  county  will,  for  years  to 
come,  have  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  diffe- 
rent varieties  of  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  best  suit  their  different  localities,  and  the 
best  plans  to  be  made  use  of  to  bring  then- 
land  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  production. 
The  soils  of  the  old  States  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing depleted  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  of 
the  soil,  and  these  elements  of  the  soil  that 
have  been  abstracted  must  be  restored.  A 
multitude  of  other  matters  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers  of  every  community  if  they 
wish  to  arrive  at  the  highest  point  of  agricul- 
tural perfection. 


Of  COTJESE,  the  intention  is  to  continue  the 
publication  of  The  Lancaster  Farmer  : 
First,  because  we  think  a  journal  represent- 
ing the  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests 
of  Lancaster  county  is  needed  ;  and,  second, 
because  very  many  of  our  whole-souled  and 
enterprising  subscribers  desire  its  continuance. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  it  will  be  suf- 
ficiently sustained  to  insure  its  continuance. 
This  question  will  be  mainly  determined  by 
the  course  our  present  list  of  subscribers  may 
pursue  in  reference  to  the  subject,  and  that 
ought  to  be  manifested  between  now  and  the 
time  we  issue  our  December  number,  or  at  least 
before  the  20th  of  that  month.  Therefore  those 
subscribers  who  do  not  specially  inform  us, 
otherwise,  will  be  considered  as  continuing 
their  subscriptions  during  the  year  1871.  We 
make  this  statement  here  because  we  do  not 
wish  it  even  to  appear  that  we  have  taken  any 
undue  advantage  of  our  subscribers.  Never- 
theless, it  must  be  evident  that  without  their 
material  and  intellectual  aid  The  Farmer 
could  not  live  for  a  single  day.  But  it  should 
not  be  compelled  to  live  on  its  present  support. 
Our  desire  is  to  enlarge  and  improve  it,  and 
to  add  interest  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
its  matter,  without  any  addition  to  its  sub- 


scription price  ;  indeed,  we  would  rather  re- 
duce the  price  than  to  increase  it,  and  if  our 
list  could  only  be  doubled  we  might  easily 
do  all  these  things.  It  is  believed  by  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  thinking  men  of  our 
county  that  our  journal  possesses  a  local  val- 
ue not  possessed  by  any  other  paper  published 
or  circulating  in  the  county,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  sustained.  Of  course,  it  will  be  sustained 
so  far  as  their  influence  extends,  but  that  is 
limited,  .and,  therefore,  we  need  aid  beyond 
theirs.  Will  the  friends  and  patrons  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  in  Lancaster  county 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  sustain  The  Farmer, 
or  will  they  consign  it,  too — as  other  similar 
journals  in  the  county  have  been — to  the 
"tomb  of  the  Capulets  ?"  Time  will  tell,  and 
we  hope  it  may  make  such  a  record  as  will  be 
a  credit  to  the  great  county  which  gave  our 
journal  birth. 


Canna  Indica,or  "Indian  Shot  Plant." 
— This  majestic  plant  has  a  very  tropical  ap- 
pearance, and  is  grown  mainly  on  account  of 
its  foliage,  although  it  also  bears  flowers.  AVe 
have  a  splendid  specimen  on  our  premises,  and 
in  beholding  it  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
first  heavy  frost  will  be  an  "  extinguisher"  to 
it.  It  is  over  six  feet  high,  at  this  writing 
(Oct.  18th),  and  expands  about  seven  feet  at 
the  top.  It  is  now  composed  of  twenty-four 
shoots,  although  in  the  spring  weJhad  but  one 
very  small  one.  The  leaves  are  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  when  fully  ma- 
tured, and  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in 
width;  of  a  deep  green  color,  with  a  purple 
edge.  The  stalk  is  a  very  dark  purple  in 
color,  smooth,  and  from  an  inch  to  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diametei.  The  flowers  are 
scarlet,  though  small  in  proportion  to  the 
plant,  and  are  succeeded  by  dark  purple,  prick- 
ly seed-pods,  containing  a  number  of  dark, 
round  seeds,  about  the  size  of  a  "  buck-shot ;" 
hence  the  common  name.  Fine  decorations 
for  a  lawn,  and  can  be  grown  from  a  root  or 
from  seed,  but  will  not  survive  our  severe 
winters,  except  in  a  conservatory  or  similar 
situation.  R. 


As  a  special  inducement  to  new  subscribers 
to  The  Farmer, for  1871,  all  who  send  in  their 
names  before  the  first  of  December  will  re- 
ceive the  November  and  December  numbers  of 
the  present  year,  as  a  gratuity,  making  14 
numbers  for  SI. 25. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  tbe  following  extract  of 
a  letter  from  one  of  our  valued  subscribers 
that  The  Farmer  is  being  appreciated  by 
men  of  intelligence.  This,  and  such  testimo- 
nials from  numbers  of  our  patrons,  induce  us 
to  believe  that  The  Farmer  supplies  a  local 
want  that  has  long  been  felt  in  this  county. 
A  leadiug  farmer  of  the  count)',  a  few  days 
since,  remarked  in  the  presence  of  the  editors 
of  this  journal  that  "  a  paper,  such  as  yours  is, 
should  have  been  started  in  Lancaster  county 
thirty  years  ago." 

Norwood,  near  Columbia,  Oct.  3, 1870. 

Gentlemen:— I  am  glad  to  see  that  The 
Lancaster  Farmer  is  now  occupying  a 
prominent  position  among  the  agricultural 
periodicals  of  the  day.  The  sensible  and  prac- 
tical statement  of  facts  made  by  your  numer- 
ous correspondents  is  just  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion needed,  and  all  who  have  any  interest  in 
farming  or  growing  fruit  should  not  fail  to  take 
The  Lancaster  Farmer.  Most  respectfully, 

James  Myers. 


The  following  notice  in  the  Daily  Express 
we  also  submit  as  indicating  that  The  FAR- 
MER is  meeting  with  just  recognition  amongst 
the  representatives  of  sentiment  in  this 
county  : 

The  Lancaster  Farmer.— The  October 
number  of  this  periodical  made  its  appear- 
ance with  the  commencement  of  the  pre  sent 
month,  and  is  filled  with  excellent  reading 
The  advantage  of  this  journal  to  persons  in 
our  county  over  those  of  the  same  class  from 
other  places,  is  that  the  articles — the  original 
contributions  more  particularly — are  adapted 
to  our  own  soil  and  climate  ;  whereas  most 
of  the  other  agricultural  and  horticultural 
publications,  though  some  of  them  are  in- 
valuable to  the  farmer  and  gardener,  devote 
the  greater  portion  of  their  articles  to  soils 
aud  climates  not  familiar  to  persons  in  this 
section. 


BOOK  NOTICE. 


Diseases  of  the  American  Horse,  and 
Cattle  and. Sheep:  Their  Treatment, with 
a  List  and  Full  Description  of  the  Medicines 
Employed.   By  Robert  McClure,  M.  Z>.,  V.  S. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  from 
the  pen  of  Robert  McClure,  a  skillful  veteri- 
narian, having  an  experience  and  reputation 
second  to  none  in  the  country.  From  an  ex- 
amination of  this  work  it  seems  to  us  the  most 
systematic  and  complete  work  upon  the  dis- 
eases and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  that  we  have  yet  seen.  It 
cannot  but  be  of  service  to  every  farmer,  who 


will  be  enabled,  by  referring  to  it  himself,  to 
apply  the  remedies  that  science  has  detected 
for  the  cure  of  the  multitude  of  maladies  that 
afflict  the  horse  and  cattle.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  husbandry, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  over  works  that  are 
filled  with  technical  aud  scientific  terms  un.. 
known  to  the  masses.  We  commend  this  work 
as  one  that  should  find  its  way  into  every  farm- 
er's library.  The  work  is  published  by  John 
E.  Potter  &  Co.,614,Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia; 
and  contains  413  pages.     Price,  82.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LICHENS. 

15 Y  JACOB    STATJFFER. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  apt  to  overlook  the 
humbler  plants  that  we  find  covering  the  rocks, 
trees,  &c,  with  a  crust  like  vegetation,  seem- 
ingly composed  of  dry  and  withered  scales, 
that  have  no  especial  attraction. 

Lichens  are  of  this  class,  and  abound  in  the 
cold  and  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  The}' 
are  composed  of  parenchyma  alone,  that  is,  a 
membranous  cellular  tissue,  like  the  outer 
bark;  a  congeries  of  cells,  or  even  separate 
cells,  without  any  marked  distinction  into 
root.  These  are  closely  allied  to  fungi.  They 
consist  of  a  fiat  expansion,  which  are  rather 
crustaceous  than  foliaceous,  and  grow  on  the 
ground,  on  the  bark  of  trees,  or  on  the  surface 
of  exposed  rocks,  to  which  they  cling  by  their 
lower  surface,  often  with  the  greatest  tenacity, 
while  by  their  upper,  they  draw  nourishment 
dir3ctly  from  the  air.  The  fructification  is  in 
cups  or  shields,  resting  on  the  surface  of  the 
crust-like  scale  or  leaf,  or  more  or  less  im- 
beded  in  its  substance. 

You  may  often  have  observed  an  exposed 
rock  covered  with  a  variety  of  lichens,  such 
as  the  parmelia,  stucta,  lecidea,  in  patches, 
and  when  examined  closely,  are  found  highly  in- 
teresting. But  what  is  their  use  ?  The  greater 
part  are  so  far  of  no  known  use ;  but  some,  as 
the  reindeer  moss  (cenomycc  [eladonia)  rangi- 
ferinn) ;  the  Iceland  moss,  [cetraria  islandica), 
and  various  species  of  gyrophorai  are  capable 
of  sustaining  life,  either  in  animals  or  man 

The  Iceland  moss,  when  deprived  of  its 
bitterness  by  boiling,  becomes  indeed  a  diet 
recommended  to  invalids.    Others  are  used  as 
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tonic  medicines,  varigolaria  faginea,  and  par- 
melia  parittina.  Their  principal  use  is,  how- 
ever, that  of  furnishing  the  dyer  with  brilliant 
colors:  archil,  cudbear,  and  perolle,  with 
many  more,  are  thus  employed. 

They  are  sometimes  called  liverworts  ;  those 
that  yield  coloring  matter  are  diminutive, 
mossy-looking  plants,  frequently  found  on  old 
walls,  the  trunks  of  trees,  &c,  in  most  coun- 
tries. They  all  contain  definite  crystaline 
substances  which  become  colored  on  exposure 
to  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere,  containing  am- 
monia. A  species  from  the  Canary  islands, 
and  other  places,  are  especially  rich  in  these 
matters,  £100,000  worth  being  annually  impor- 
ted into  England  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  well-known  lilac-blue,  violet  and  purple 
dyes  known  as  archil,  cud-bear,  and  litmus. 
They  yield  a  kind  of  malic  acid,  called  lichenic 
acid.  Thus  it  Avill  be  seen  that  among  the 
lowest  order  of  plants,  those  of  service  may 
be  found  in  medicine,  the  arts  and  food. 

M.  Haidinger  communicated  -an  account  of 
what  he  calls  manna  in  the  desert  :  a  fall  wit- 
nessed by  him  in  Asia  Minor,  which  fell  with 
a  gust  of  rain  at  Charput.  It  is  a  lichen  which 
is  formed  in  the  steppes  of  the  Kurghis,  and 
is  often  carried  in  these  falls  far  to  the  west, 
across  the  Caspian  sea.  The  grains,  which 
are  always  perfectly  detached,  have  much  of 
the  form  of  a  raspberry  or  mulbeiry,  and  are 
found  frequently  to  be  attached  to  a  stony 
support  of  granite,  sandstone  and  liaie.  This 
manna,  he  says,  is  ground  into  flour,  and  baked 
into  bread,  and  is  kuown  among  the  Turks  by 
the  name  of  kerdertboghdasi,  which  puzzeling 
word  means  "  wonder-corn"  or  grain.  It  con- 
tains more  than  65  per  cent,  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
and  25  of  amylaceous  matter. 

I  would  here  remark  that  a  kind  of  ready 
prepared  sugar  is  found  on  the  flowering  ash ; 
the  fraxinus  ornus,  which  is  cultivated  for  this 
purpose  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  and  is  the 
manna  used  in  medicine.  It  runs  and  hardens 
on  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  from  which 
the  white  and  sugary  flakes  are  collected  by 
means  of  a  wooden  knife. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  these 
flakes  and  tears  of  sugar,  which  appeared  so 
quickly,  were  only  a  deposit  from  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  found,  however,  to  be  as  stated. 
The  larch  tree  [Larix  Europea. — Linn.)  fur- 
nishes the  manna  of  Briancon.  In  some  coun- 
tries even  herbs  are  covered  with  an  abundant 
ngary  exudation.      Bruce   •bserved    this  in 


Abysinia,  and  Martheola  relates  that,  in  some 
parts  of  Italy  the  manna  glues  the  grass  of  the 
meadows  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  im- 
pede the  mowers  at  their  work. 

Thus  the  manna  from  a  lichen  has  led  me 
to  refer  to  other  sources  of  manna.  But  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  either  is  identical 
with  the  manna  which  fed  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness. 

But  God  can  readily  use  very  natural  means 
to  produce  apparent  supernatural  results ; 
indeed,  I  question  whether  there  is  anything 
above  nature,  save  God,  the  author  of  nature 
and  the  creator  of  all  things. 
October,  1870. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  find  on  p.  555,  in 
a  work  called  the  "Universe,"  on  the  infinitely 
great  and  the  infinitely  little,  by  F.  A. 
Pouchet,  M.  D.,  the  following  statement : 

"  Certain  lichens  from  the  Mountains  of 
Asia,  traveling  thus  amid  the  clouds,  suck  up 
watery  vapors  from  them  and  grow  during 
their  accidental  peregrination.  Torn  away 
from  the  soil  when  they  are  scarcely  so  large 
as  the  head  of  a  pin,  they  have  reached  the 
size  of  a  small  nut  by  the  time  when  their 
, aerial  journey  is  over  ;  they  fall  far  from  their 
native  rocks  upon  the  ground  below  them. 
This  happens  with  many  edible  species,  which 
after  a  storm  are  seen  scattered  over  the  sands 
of  the  deserts. 

These  plants,  which  seem  thus  to  fall  from 
the  sky,  sometimes  form  thick  layers  on  the 
soil,  and  yield  the  exhausted  traveler  an  agree- 
able food.  The  providential  manna,  on  which 
the  Hebrews  fed  while  wandering  in  the  desert, 
doubtless  arose  from  showers  of  edible  lichens, 
for  it  is  these  plants  which  seem  always  to 
produce  them.  Some  years  ago  Thenard,  the 
chemist,  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Science 
one  of  these  wandering  plants,  which  had 
been  carried  away  from  the  summit  of  Ararat, 
and  been  borne  by  the  wind  a  great  distance 
from  the  celebrated  mountain.  In  the  coun- 
tries where  it  had  been  strewed  upon  the  soil, 
people  maintained  that  it  had  comedown  from 
Heaven.  This  rain  of  plants  sometimes  form 
in  those  places  a  layer  of  six  inches  thick. 
Men  feed  upon  it,  and  what  they  cannot  con- 
sume is  given  to  the  cattle." 


Beet  sugar. — Attempts  are  making  to  in- 
terest English  farmers  in  the  culture  of  the 
beet  for  sugar  manufacture.  In  France  the 
manufacture,  already  enormous,  is  rapidly  ex- 
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tending.  A  large  factory  has  lately  been 
built  not  far  from  Paris,  and  pipes  have  been 
laid  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  for  collect- 
ing beet-juice  from  the  surrounding  couutry. 
This  plan  works  well,  and  has  been  adopted 
in  other  localities.  More  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  such  pipe  are  now  in  use. 


DOUBLE  YOUR  CORN  CROP. 

Corn  is  the  staff  of  life  for  the  thousands  of 
our  people,  and  the  basis  for  successful  farm- 
ing. It  is  essential  to  the  comfort  and  pros- 
perity of  the  homestead.  Every  fanner 
should  therefore  raise  his  own  corn  in  abun- 
dance. He  only  is  an  independent,  thrifty 
man  who  has  a  full  corn-crib.  Everything  is 
fat  and  flourishing  around  him. 

But  the  buyer  is  a  servaut.  Necessity 
commands,  and  he  is  subject  to  the  caprice 
and  cupidity  of  others.  His  losses  are  heavy 
through  the  stint  with  which  he  doles  out  the 
precious  treasure.  One  bushel  of  corn  in  the 
crib  is  worth  two  when  bought;  though  the 
bought  qorn  generally  costs  two,  three,  four, 
and  sometimes  five  hundred  per  cent,  more 
than  that  made  on  the  farm. 

He  is  therefore  a  benefactor  to  his  country 
who  will  make  two  ears  of  corn  grow  instead 
of  one.  But  to  do  this,  the  first  thing  is  to 
Hcure  good  seed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  select  your  corn  seed. 
By  careful  selection  and  proper  culture,  corn 
may  be  trained  to  the  habit  of  making  two 
ears  to  the  stalk  instead  of  one.  Let  every 
farmer  adopt  the  rule  of  selecting  his  seed 
corn  in  the  field  before  he  pulls  his  corn.  Al- 
ways select  from  that  stalk  which  has  two 
ears  ;  a?.d  take  the  lower  one.  But  why  take 
the  lower  one  ?  you  inquire,  when  the  upper 
one  is  generally  the  largest.  For  two  rea- 
sons :  First,  to  train  your  corn  to  throw  out 
its  shoots  near  the  ground,  and  second,  to 
make  it  mature  earl}'. 

By  selectiug  your  seed  carefully  Irom  the 
field,  ia  this  way,  from  year  to  year,  you  will 
have  in  a  few  years  under  good  culture,  corn 
which  will  produce  two  or  more  ears  to  the 
stalk. 

This  is  not  theory,  but  fact,  the  result  of  an 
experiment  made  not  fifteen  miles  from  Selma. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Cook,  near  Stonewall  Institute,  in 
1866  planted  corn  which  had  been  thus 
trained  for  several  years.  It  was  common  to 
find  two  ears  on  a  stalk  in  his  field ;   fre- 


quently there  were  three, a,nd  on  one,  he  found 
~fi.ee  good  ears. 

How  easily,  then,  may  every  farmer,  with 
proper  care  and  attention  and  by  improved  hus- 
bandry, double  his  yield  of  corn.  Let  every 
good  and  thrifty  fanner  try  it. 

A  correspondent  contributes  the  above  to 
the  Southern  Argun,  and  we  consider  it  good 
advice.  If  our  farmers  would  take  a  little 
more  trouble  in  selecting  their  seed  corn,  and 
not  alone  seed  corn,  but  the  best  seed  of  all 
their  different  farm  crops,  they  would  fiud  how 
to  make  the  farm  pay  much  easier  than  most  of 
them  do.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  corn 
crop  can  be  doubled  by  selecting  the  earliest 
and  most  prolific  seed.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  king's  white  prolific,  and  the  mam- 
moth orange  Dent  corn  was  procurred.  Either 
one  of  these  varieties  will  yield  double  the 
quantity  of  other  common  corn. 


KEEPING  FARM   ACCOUNTS. 

A  writer  in  the  Ohio  Fanner  tells  the  rea- 
ders of  that  paper  how  to  keep  farm  accounts. 
He  advises  them  to  keep  account  of  1st :  All 
labor  expended  upon  the  farm  daily,  where 
and  for  what  purpose.  2J.  The  exact  expen- 
ses of  every  crop,  for  labor,  manure,  seed,  etc., 
together  with  the  yield  of  each.  3d.  All 
money  expended  upon  the  farm,  aud  all  re- 
ceived (herefrom,  when,  in  what  amount,  and 
what  for.  4th.  His  daily  operations,  the  vary- 
ing appearance  of  his  crops,  results  of  all 
experiments,  etc.  hi  fact,  all  that  may-be  of 
interest  to  use  at  a  future  day.  To  do  this 
will  require  three  blank  books  of  moderate 
size — a  day-book,  ledger  and  farm  journal. 
In  the  day-book  should  be  entered  each  even- 
ing all  sales  and  purchases;  -all  amouhts  re- 
ceived and  paid  out;  all  accounts  with  crops, 
laborers,  neighbors,  and  in  fact  all  with  whom 
you  have  any  dealings — where  it  is  in  work, 
put  it  at  its  cash  value,  and  keep  each  account 
on  a  separate  page,  keeping  the  cash  account 
by  itself.  As  soon  as  a  crop  is  harvested,  as- 
certain how  much  each  item  of  expense  has 
been,  and  place  the  whole  amount  in  the  led- 
ger, which  should  be  ruled  so  that  both  debtor 
and  creditor  accounts  can  be  placed  upon  the 
same  page.  From  such  an  account  can  be 
told  what  each  bushel  of  corn,  oats,  wheal. 
potatoes,  etc.,  cost:  and  this  can  be  done  in 
no  other  way  than  by  keeping  an  account  of 
each  item  of  expense  in  raising  them. 
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In  the  journal  should  be  entered  each  day, 
clearly  and  briefly,  the  various  operations  of 
the  farm  for  that  day  ;  the  kind  of  work  done, 
the  time  of  each  team  and  laborer,  upon  what 
field  or  crops,  and  other  items  you  wish  to  re- 
member. Thus  you  have  a  record  of  all  work 
done  upon  the  farm,  whether  in  improvements 
or  in  crops,  and  can  therefrom  tell  what  work 
was  done  each  day  of  the  year.  The  journal 
should  be  a  ruled  blank  book  and  have  upon  the 
left  hand  of  each  page  a  space  about  an  inch 
wide,  in  which  to  place  the  day  of  the  month, 
and  marks  to  call  especial  attention  to  anything 
to  which  you  wish  to  refer  at  some  future  time. 
But,  perhaps,  some  reader  here  looks  up  and 
says,  "  I  farm  hundreds  of  acres,  raise  various 
crops,  employ  many  hands,  some  regularly, 
some  for  only  a  day  or  two,  as  my  work  re- 
quires. Itshould  like  to  have  a  record  of  the 
cost  of  each  crop  I  raise,  of  my  yearly  profit 
and  loss,  but  it  won't  pay  me  for  the  time  I 
must  expend  to  keep  such  an  account."  I 
have  kept  such  an  account  for  the  past  nine 
seasons,  and  the  following  is  a  correct  account 
of  all  expenses  : 

One  ledger  of  96  pages,  37i  cents ;  two  day 
books  of  256  pages  each,  S2.50  ;  two  journals 
of  244  pages  each,  $3,00 — $5.87i,  or  less  than 
75  cents  per  year,  aside  from  time,  which  will 
not  exceed  five  minutes  each  evening. 


GEESE— THEIR     PRINCIPAL     VARIE- 
TIES. 

Having  been  a  breeder  of  geese  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  I  will  give  some  of  my  ideas  and 
experience  with  them,  and  will  commence 
with  the  group  of  which  the  Chinese  goose  is 
the  type. 

The  white  China  goose  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful, graceful  and  attractive  of  all.  It  is  a 
native  of  China,  as  the  name  implies.  The 
imported  goose  is  very  small,  has  a  more 
slender  neck  and  finer  form  than  those  now 
bred  here.  It  is  pure  white,  with  legs  and 
bill  of  a  bright  orange-red  color,  with  a  large 
knob  at  the  base  of  upper  mandible.  It  is 
veiy  stately  and  erect  in  carriage,  a  good 
layer,  generally  commencing  in  January,  and 
often  laying  from  forty  to  fifty  egs;s  in  a  sea- 
son. During  the  last  ten  years  this  species 
has  increased  in  size  at  least  one-third,  and 
has  become  coarser. 

The  brown  China  goose  is  the  same  in  form 
as  the  white.    In  color,  brown,  with  a  dark 


stripe  down  the  back  of  the  neck,  bill  and 
feet  black.  It  is  very  handsome;  not  quite  so 
good  a  layer  as  the  white. 

The  mottled  Chiua  goose  is  a  cross  of  the 
white  and  brown.  The  only  objection  to  these 
geese  is,  that  they  keep  up  an  incessant  and 
disagreeable  screaming. 

The  Hong  Kong  goose  is  another  variety 
from  China  ;  a  little  larger  than  the  last  men- 
tioned, which  it  resembles  very  much,  but  has 
a  dewlap,  and  the  legs  are  of  a  red  color. 
This  kind  was  much  liked  some  twelve  years 
since,  but  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  a  speci- 
men for  several  years. 

The  white  swan  goose  resembles  the  white 
China  goose  very  much,  but  is  larger  and  has 
a  dewlap.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  cross  of  the 
white  China  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  Poland  goose  is  very  like  the  brown 
China,  but  the  stripe  down  the  back  of  the 
neck  is  lighter,  the  neck  is  a  little  shorter  and 
much  thicker.  I  think  it  is  a  cross  of  the 
brown  China  and  African,  and  unworthy  of 
propagation. 

The  African  goose.  This  variety  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Africa.  It  is  larger 
than  any  I  have  mentioned,  weighing  forty 
pounds  per  pair.  In  color  it  is  brown  gray, 
the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  very  dark,  the 
head  is  shorter  and  more  square,  the  neck 
shorter  and  thicker  than  the  China.  The 
legs  are  black,  the  bill  black  and  knobbed, 
and  under  the  throat  hangs  a  sort  of  a 
fleshy  membrane  or  dewlap.  But  few  speci- 
mens are  to  be  found  here  at  present,  though 
they  were  quite  numerous  a  few  years  since. 

The  Bremen  goose,  sometimes  called  Emb- 
den,  is  a  native  of  Holland,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  all  varieties.  It  is  very  large, 
pure  white,  has  prominent  blue  eyes,  is  re- 
markably strong  in  the  neck,  and  the  feathers, 
from  near  the  shoulders  to  the  head,  are  far 
more  curled  than  those  of  any  other.  Its  bill 
is  yellow,  and  its  legs  orange.  It  commences 
to  lay  in  March,  and  lays  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen eggs.  The  quality  of  its  flesh  is  very 
superior.  The  weight  of  the  prize  takers  at 
the  last  show  at  Birmingham,  England,  was 
534  pounds  for  the  old  pair,  and  504  pounds 
for  the  young  pair. 

The  Toulouse  goose  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  France,  where  it  is  reared  in  perfection, 
and  its  flesh  is  very  highly  valued.  It  is  the 
largest  of  all  varieties,  its  body  nearly  touch- 
ing the  ground.    Its  color  is  gray,  bill  yellow, 
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legs  and  feet  orange.  It  is  but  little  known 
in  this  country,  having  been  but  recently  in- 
troduced. I  am  informed  by  Frenchmen  that 
"  in  France  its  flesh  is  thought  to  be  the  best 
food  for  invalids,  being  more  delicate  and 
easy  of  digestion  than  chickens."  One  im- 
ported goose  of  this  variety  that  I  have,  com- 
menced laying  this  season  on  the  13th  of 
February,  and  laid  thirty-six  eggs.  I  set  the 
eggs  under  hens,  putting  four  under  each. 
They  hatch  very  well,  and  prove  to  be  the 
strongest  and  hardiest  goslings  I  ever  had.  Of 
one  of  these  eggs  I  lmve  an  unprecedented 
fact  to  record.  It  was  larger  than  the  others, 
and  I  did  not  expect  it  to  prove  fertile;  how- 
ever, I  set  it  as  an  experiment,  and  much  to 
my  surprise,  in  twelve  hours  after  the  others 
were  hatched,  I  found  twin  goslins  in  the  nest. 
This  one  egg  had  given  me  two  birds.  Al- 
though the  twins  are  a  little  smaller  than  the 
rest,  they  are  perfectly  healthy  and  strong. 
The  weight  of  the  prize  Toulouse  geese  at 
the. last  Birmingham  show  was  57  pounds  14 
ounces  for  the  old  pair,  and  48  pounds  14 
ounces  for  the  young  pair.  The  prize  gander 
of  18G8  weighed  37  pounds. 

A  few  years  since  the  rearing  of  a  pair  of 
geese  that  would  weigh  half  a  hundred  weight 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  impossibility. 
This  limit  has  now  been  surpassed,  and  we 
cannot  now  believe  that  the  "  ne  plus  ultra" 
has  been  reached.  I  believe  a  cross  of  the 
Toulouse  and  Bremen  would  make  the  best  of 
all  geese  for  market,  and  that  the  goslings 
would  average  twenty  pounds  each  at  Christ- 
mas. This  would  be  an  improvement  worth 
making,  as  our  common  market  geese  now 
hardly  average  eight  pounds.  This  change 
would  soon  take  place,  not  only  with  geese, 
but  with  all  kinds  of  poultry,  if  our  farmers 
would  consider  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  take  a  little  pains  in  procuring  the  best 
varieties  for  breeding  stock.  I  hope  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  poultry  breeding  will 
be  considered  of  the  importance  that  it  justly 
merits.—  The  Poidtry  Bulletin. 
♦ 
AGRICULTURAL. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  crops,  says  that  the 
corn  has  been  injured  in  some  localities  by  the 
drought,  wet  weather,  heat,  worms,  and  by 
early  frosts,  but  not  sufficiently  as  yet  to  threat- 
en a  material  reduction  of  the  aggregate  pro- 


duct heretofore  anticipated.  The  only  States 
showing  a  conditiDn  below  an  average  are 
NewHarnpshire, Massachusetts, Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Delaware ,  Maryland,  Mississippi , 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  California,  and  Oregon. 

There  is  considerable  complaint  of  damage 
to  the  cotton  crop  from  rust,  the  worms,  and 
unfavorable  August  weather,  but  the  general 
prospect  is  not  discouraging.  There  is  little 
in  the  figures  to  indicate  a  decreased  yield  of 
cotton,  and  favorable  weather  henceforth 
must  insure  a  considerable  increase. 

The  returns  upon  the  wheat  product  pertain 
chiefly  to  the  condition  of  the  crop  when  har- 
vested. Though  the  figures  indicate,  in  a  mea- 
sure, the  extent  of  yield  as  compared  with  an 
average,  at  the  date  of  the  reports,  however, 
the  grain  had  not  been  thrashed  out  to  any 
considerable  extent,  so  that  the  October  re- 
turns must  be  had  before  an  estimate  of  the 
wheat  production  of  the  year  can  be  made. 
The  quality  of  the  grain  thrashed  is  generally 
excellent,  in  many  cases  compensating  for  de- 
ficient quantity. 

The  oat  and  barley  crops  were  generally 
harvested  in  good  condition,  with  slight  local 
drawbacks. 

There  is  an  apparent  diminution  in  the  rye 
crop,  and  also  in  the  barley. 

The  drought  in  many  sections,  and  destruc- 
tive insects  in  others,  especially  in  the  West, 
have  materially  reduced  the  potato  crop. 

In  most  of  the  States  the  quality  of  the  bay 
crop  is  above  an  average. 

Sorghum  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected  east  of  Pennsylvania.  The  crop  in 
most  of  the  Western  States  is  reported  in  fair 
condition. 

Louisiana  and  Florida  report  the  sugar  crop 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  above  the  average. 

Texas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia 
report  from  an  average  to  ten  percent,  below. 
California  is  the  only  State  that  reports  an 
increased  average  in  hops. 

T  Dbacco  is  reported  fourteen  per  cent,  below 
the  average  in  Connecticut,  seven  below  in 
Massachusetts,  ten  in  Maryland,  seventeen  in 
Mississippi,  four  in  Texas,  and  two  above  in 
New  York,  five  in  Pennsylvania,  four  in  Vir- 
ginia, fourteen  in  North  Carolina,  ten  in  South 
Carolina,  thirteen  in  Georgia,  ten  in  Arkansas, 
nine  in  Tennesce,  five  in  West  Virginia,  six  in 
Kentucky,  three  in  Indiana,  two  in  Ohio,  and 
an  average  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 
Though  there  is  much  complaint  of  apples 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  FEEDING  GREEN 
CORN  TO  MILCH  COWS. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Talcott,  of  Rome,  New  York, 
has  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Boston 
Cultivator,  controverting  the  position  of  Mr. 
Loring,  of  Massachusetts,  against  the  feeding 
of  sowed  corn  to  milch  cows.  In  the  course 
of  nis  remarks,  he  says  : 

"  Now  as  experiment  and  test  is  better  than 
mere  assertion,  I  will  relate  one  or  two  of  the 
experiments  I  have  tried  on  my  farm  and  the 
results.  The  first,  where  the  milk  of  the 
dairy  was  daily  weighed,  was  in  186  ;  in  that 
year  the  milk  of  the  dairy  was  sent  to  a 
cheese  factory  morning  and  evening,  then 
weighed,  as  was  all  the  milk  sent  by  the 
patrons,  so  there  could  be  no  mistake  either 
for  or  against  the  experiment ;  the  way  prac- 
ticed was  to  have  the  corn  cut  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  usually  the  first  work  after  dinner, 
and  taken  to  the  stable,  put  in  the  mangers, 
some  salt  thrown  on,  and  about  four  o'clock 
the  cows  were  brought  in  and  tied  up  to  eat 
their  allowance ;  after  that  was  eaten,  they 
were  milked  and  turned  into  their  night  pas- 
ture ;  the  same  course,  was  followed  daily  as 
long  as  the  corn  was  untouched  by  frost,  care 
being  taken  to  begin  with  a  small  allowance 
at  first,  and  increase  a  little  every  day  till 
they  were  used  to  a  full  feeding,  which  usually 
takes  a  week  or  more  ;  then  feed  them  steadily 
in  the  stable,  as  stated,  all  they  will  eat  ;  now 
for  the  result  in  pounds  of  milk ;  after  the 
first  day  there  would  be  an  increase  of  milk, 
and  when  on  full  feed  the  product  was  fully 
one-third,  that  is,  a  cow  giving  20  pounds  in 
pasture,  without  feed,  would  give  30  pounds 
when  fully  fed  on  sown  corn,  as  above  stated, 
daily.  This  experiment  I  have  tried  for  two 
years,  where  the  milk  was  sent  to  the  factory 
and  there  weighed  morning  and  evening  •, 
now  if  there  be  deception  in  these  experi- 
ments, will  you  please  point  out  where  it  lies  ? 
for  I  fail  to  see  it. 

"  I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  variety 
of  corn  sown  was  the  common  yellow  ,corn  of 
Central  New  York,  drilled  in  at  the  rate  of 
li  bushels  per  acre,  with  a  grain  drill,  in  rows 
eight  inches  apart ;  if  not  too  thickly  sown 
there  will  be  some  ears  on  the  corn,  which 
good  dairymen,  in  this  section,  think  better 
for  feeding  than  that  which  is  sown  so  thick 
that  no  corn  is  formed  on  the  stalks.  The 
advantage  of  feeding   in  the  stable   is   that 


every  cow  gets  her  share  and  eats  all  clean 
without  molestation.  My  stable  is  so  con- 
structed that  two  cows  eat  from  one  manger, 
which  I  think  is  better  than  to  have  them  eat 
separately;  then  the  time  of  feeding  is  after 
the  cows  have  got  what  they  would  in  the 
pasture  during  the  day,  which  I  think  much 
better  than  feeding  at  noon  in  the  pasture,  as 
some  do,  or  even  at  night  after  milking." 
♦ 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  WHEAT 
CULTURE. 

On  examining  the  organization  of  ahead  of 
wheat,  it  will  be  found  that  each  grain  occupies 
a  cell,  and  that  generally,  even  in  what  is  call- 
ed a  full  head  thereof,  for  every  three  cells, 
"  filled  out"  or  containing  grains,  there  will 
be  two  empty  or  imperfectly  developed  cells. 
These  empty  cells  also,  for  the  most  part,  will 
be  found  interspersed  among  the  grains  or 
cells  which  are  filled,  and  not  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  head.  The  number  of  cells  in 
a  head  is  generally  from  75  to  105  ;  but,  even 
under  the  best  of  cultivation,  it  is  seldom  that 
we  find  the  number  of  grains  to  exceed  60; 
from  45  to  63  is  the  general  average  of  good 
culture.  But  as  Nature  has  evidently  provi- 
ded for  at  least  one-third  more  in  number,  we 
should  never  think  of  ceasing  in  our  efiorts  to 
improve,  until  the  ultimate  possibilities  of  the 
endeavor  have  been  reached. 

It  is  moreover  claimed  that  if  we  could  suc- 
ceed in  growing  a  perfect  head — that  is  in  fill- 
ing every  cell  with  a  grain  of  wheat,  nature 
would  then  develop  still  other  cells.  A  close 
examination  of  any  healthy  seed  will  exhibit 
certain  rudimentary  formations  which  goes  to 
support  such  a  supposition.  If  these  sayings 
are  facts,  and  we  believe  they  are,  and  incon- 
trovertibly  established,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  we  are  generally  raising  but  about  half 
as  much  wheat  as  we  should  raise  from  any 
given  area  ;  and,  moreover,  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore an  absolutely  full  ear  of  wheat  will  be 
produced.  The  possibility  of  what  we  have 
alluded  to  may  well  be  accepted  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  hundred  or  more  vari- 
ties  of  wheat  now  known  have  all  been  pro- 
duced from  a  wild  growth  which  original \y 
produced  a  seed  no  larger  than  the  smallest 
mustard  seed. 

Farmers,  and  especially  wheat  growers, 
would  do  well  to  study  and  think  more  of  these 
things.     Such  study  will  be  found  a  powerful 
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falling  during  the  last  two  months,  and  of  re- 
tarded growth  caused  by  dry  weather,  a  fair 
product  is  promised  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  generally,  and  in  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Caroliua,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
with  from  six  to  nine-tenths  of  an  average 
crop  in  the  Western  States. 

A  small  general  decline  in  wool  is  probable. 

The  condition,  as  to  size  and  weight  of  stock 
hogs  generally  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  former  years,  except  in  several  of  the  South- 
ern States  and  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Oregon,  which 
indicates  a  depreciation  in  this  regard. 

FATTENING  HOGS. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  sections  of 
our  country,  spring  pigs  are  the  best  for  New 
England.  They  should  be  litered  about  the 
first  of  March,  taken  from  the  mother  the  first 
week  in  April,  when  the  early  calves  are  sold, 
and  the  milk  from  the  cows  is  beginning  to  be 
plenty.  If  the  supply  from  the  dairy  is  suffi- 
cient, they  will  need  little  or  no  meal  until  the 
milk  begins  to  shrink  in  August,  and  then 
fattening  should  at  once*  commence,  and  be 
continued  until  the  last  of  November,  or  the 
first  of  December,  when,  if  the  pigs  are  a 
thrifty  herd,  and  the  farmer  has  done  his  best 
during  the  summer,  a  litter  of  six  or  eight 
ought  to  average  at  least  three  hundred 
pounds.  Wintered  hogs  would  weigh  at  the 
same  time  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds 
more,  but  the  additional  weight  would  be  at  a 
cost  of  constant  care  during  the  winter,  and 
grain  continually  fed  from  December  to  May, 
both  making  the  cost  of  the  pork  per  pound 
from  two  to  four  cents  higher  than  if  made 
from  spring  pigs. 

A  recent  experiment,  carefully  conducted, 
made  the  cost  of  the  litter  of  four  logs  killed 
at  thirteen  months'  old,  wheu  compared  with 
a  litter  of  pigs  killed  at  nine  months  old,  as 
thirteen  to  ten. 

BEST   TIME   FOR   FATTENING. 

The  best  time  is  in  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November,  and  the  worst  in 
December,  January  and  February.  A  certain 
amount  of  food  is  needful  to  keep  the  animal 
warm  when  the  thermometer  is  at  zero.  All 
this  is  saved  when  it  stands  between  thirty 
and  sixty  degrees.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
absolute  loss  of  food  by  freezing  to  the  spout 
and  trough,  and  the  inevitably  mixing  with 


snow  and  slush,  is  never  less  (ordinarily)  than 
five  per  cent.,  not  to  say  anything  about  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  continually  thawing  frozen 
swill,  and  bringing  it  to  the  temperature  that 
will  be  the  most  acceptable  to  the  uncom- 
fortable and  semi-torpid  animal. 

MODES  OF  FATTENING. 

Not  a  few  farmers  feed  corn  in  the  ear,  and 
some  even  raw  potatoes,  to  their  fattening 
swine.  One-half  would  probably  be  an  under 
estimate  of  the  loss  by  this  easiest  but  most 
slovenly  and  costly  practice. 

A  large  number  mix  dry  meal  with  cold 
water  or  slops,  and  immediately  feed  it  to 
their  hogs.  The  loss  in  this  case  is  not  as 
much  as  in  feeding  the  corn  unground,  but  it 
cannot  be  less  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

Still  others  cook  their  meal  with  their  pota- 
toes, both  thoroughly,  completely  mixing  the 
one  into  the  other,  and  then  adding  to  the 
conglomorate  water  sufficient  to  make  a  thick 
mush,  present  it  to  the  gratified  and  hearty 
eaters,  thereby  saving  nearly  all  the  fat  pro- 
ducing value  contained  in  the  grain  and  the 
potatoes. 

For  several  years  we  have  adopted  this 
plan.  Everything  fed  to  our  hogs  while  fat- 
tened, is  cooked,  but  nothing  is  ground.  To 
one  bushel  and  a  half  of  potatoes  (mashed) 
we  add  three  pecks  of  dry  corn  in  the  kernel, 
and  then  with  a  liberal  supply  of  water  in  a 
kettle  almost  steam  tight,  we  cook  for  at  least 
three  hours.  The  kernels  are  then  three  or 
four  times  their  original  size,  and  the  pota- 
toes are  mush,  and  when  thoroughly  mixed 
the  dish  is  as  acceptable  as  can  be  presented 
to  a  lot  of  fattening  hogs,  and  as  every  particle 
of  the  food  is  (or  can  be)  reduced  to  a  paste 
by  the  slightest  mastication,  much  more  by 
the  action  of  the  stomach,  there  can  be  little 
if  any  loss. 

The  advantages  are,  that  you  save  the  time 
of  taking  your  grain  to  the  mill,  the  toll,  and 
having  your  grain  always  at  hand  in  a  proper 
condition  to  use  ;  there  is  a  steadiness  about 
the  food  that  is  one  of  the  main  elements  of 
success  in  feeding  fattening  animals. 

An  addition  of  a  few  quarts  of  rye  and  an 
occasional  peck  of  oats,making  a  little  variety, 
is  always  a  judicious  plan,  either  of  which  are 
as  easily  cooked  as  heavier  and  larger  kernels 
of  corn. 
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incitement  to  impoved  cultivation,  and  earn- 
est, intelligent  efforts  to  reach  the  possibili- 
ties of  wheat  culture.  Carefully  examine  your 
growing  crops,  bearing  in  mind  the  numerous 
hints  which  we  have  thrown  out  from  time  to 
time  on  this  subject,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  be 
convinced  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  most 
careful  cultivators  have  heretofore  realized 
but  half  crops,  and  but  few  even  that  much. 
Experiment  on  small  portions  of  your  fields — 
say  a  few  square  feet,  if  no  more — keep  a  re- 
cord of  your  results,  and  you  will  be  atonished 
at  what  you  will  learn. 

♦ 

USE  OF  LIME  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  action  of  lime  is  two-fold  :  first,  physi- 
cal, and  second,  chemical.  As  a  mechanical 
agent  it  opens  stiff  clays,  rendering  them  fri- 
able, mellow,  and  more  easily  worked ;  chemi- 
cally, it  acts  upon  the  vegetable  matter  of  the 
soil  and  sets  free  those  stores  of  valuable  sub- 
stances which,  without  the  action  of  this  agent, 
must  have  remained  inert  and  useless.  It  also 
enters  directly  into  the  composition  of  plants, 
and  in  many  varieties  forms  a  large  proportion 
of  the  weight  of  their  inorganic  constituents. 
It  neutralizes  certain  acids  which  are  often 
present  iu  soils,  rendering  them  useful  in 
vegetation  instead  of  being  positively  inju- 
rious, which  they  are  in  their  original  state. 
The  existence  of  water  in  the  soil,  however, 
affects  the  action  of  lime  very  considerably. 
If  land  is  wet  and  undrained,  lime  will  not 
exert  the  same  influence  which  it  would  do  in 
the  case  of  thoroughly  drained  land.  A  great- 
er quantity  of  lime  is  necessary  to  produce  a 
given  effect,  and  thus  the  neglect  of  thorough 
drainage  entails  a  considerably  greater  expen- 
diture in  liming  than  would  have  been  neces- 
sary if  the  land  was  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially drained. 


How  to  Build  an  Ice  House.— A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Rural  World  recommends  the 
following  plan  to  those  wishing  to  build  a 
permanent  ice  house.  It  would  not  be  adapt- 
ed to  level  land,  where  drainage  is  difficult : 

"  Eor  an  ordinary  farm  purpose,  make  an 
excavation  10  by  14  feet,  12  feet  deep  ;  dig  a 
trench,  and  lay  tile  or  some  other  material  in 
the  bottom  to  prevent  any  water  from  stand- 
ing, which  will  melt  ice  very  fast.  Wall  up 
all  around  eight  feet ;  then  put  on  your  center 
and  turn  a  good  arch  over  the  entire  length. 


The  arch  ought  to  be  made  of  brick,  nine 
inches  thick  and  four  feet  elevation,  or  of 
stone  twelve  inches  thick.  Put  the  door  in  at 
one  end  perpendicular ;  also  a  trap  door  as  in 
out-door  cellars ;  run  a  flue  about  four  feet 
from  each  end,  to  carry  oil'  the  heat  and  gas. 
Cover  the  arch  with  earth  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet,  and  sod  over  and  plant  a  clump  of 
trees  to  prevent  the  sun  from  shining  on  the 
mound,  and  you  have  a  house  or  cellar  that 
will  last  an  age  and  give  good  satisfaction. 
The  perpendicular  door,  2  by  A\  feet,  is  large 
enough  for  convenience.  A  cellar  of  the 
above  size  can  be  built  for  $75,  all  complete, 
and,  if  properly  filled,  will  supply  the  demand 
of  any  ordinary  family. 


PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Beef  cattle  were  in  lair  demand  this  week,  and  holders 
were  rather  firmer  in  their  views.  About  30C0  head  arrived 
and  sold  at  9a9^c.  for  extra  Pennsylvania  ana  western 
steers,  10c.  for  a  few  choice,  7a8)£c.  for  fair  to  good,  and 
5aG>£c.  4^  ft  gross,  for  common,  according  to  quality.  The 
market  closed  firm  within  the  above  range  of  prices. 
The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  sales  : 

80  Western,  Owen  Smith,  at .$7    a  9tf 

80       do.       Daniel  Smith  &  Bros 7    a  8'4- 

65       do.       Dennis  Smith 6    a  S?i 

48        do.        B.F.McFillen 7    a  8)j 

125       do.        James  McFillen 8    a  9 

40        do.        E.  S.  McFillen 1    &  8% 

100        do.        Ullman  &  Bachman 6    a  8% 

450       do.       J.  J.  Martin  &  Co 6    a  8 

68  Virginia,  A.   Christy 8    alO 

35        do        J.Christy 7    a8!3 

21  Western,  Dongler  &  MoCleese 6    a  7 

80  do.       P.  McFillen 6    a8 

94       do.        Ph.  Hathaway 6%&  8% 

140        do.        J.  S.  Kirk 7  "a  8^ 

50  Virginia,  Thos.  Duffy 7    a  8% 

81  Western,  John  McArdle 6^'a  9 

104        do.        R.  Maynes 6#a  8% 

60        do.        E.  &L.  Chandler 6    a  8% 

97        do.        Elcom  &  Co 6>;a8'4 

40        do         Blum 6    a8 

65       do.        H.  Chain,  Jr 6>4'a  1% 

94        do.        James  Aull 6    a  7>£ 

Cows  and  Calves  are  dull  and  lowor.  Sales  of  150  head 
at  $50a70,  as  to  quality. 

Sheep  were  in  fair  demand,  and  urices  have  improved  a 
fraction.     Sales  of  14  000  head  at  5a6c.  4?  ft,  gross. 

Hogs  were  active,  but  at  slightly  reduced  quotations. 
Sales  of  5200  head  at  the  Union  and  Avenue  yards,  at 
$10.5"all.25  for  still,  and  $llall.50  for  corn-fid. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 


Flour— The  market  was  rather  dull,  but  prices  remain 
about  the  same  as  last  quoted,  the  inquiry  being  mostly 
confined  to  the  wants  of  the  home  trade,  although  one 
let  was  taken  on  speculation.  Sales  of  1000  barrels,  mostly 
Ohio  extra  family,  at  $6.50  per  barrel,  including  some 
spring  do.  do.  at  $5.75a6  ;  Pennsylvania  do.  do.  at  $6. 50a 
6.75  ;  200  barrels  Missouri  XX  at  $6.87>£a7,  and  fancy 
brands  at  $7.25a8.50.  Rye  Flour  is  dull  at  $5a5.25.  Prices 
of  Corn  Meal  are  nominal. 

Grain— The  Wheat  market  is  very  steady,  and  prices 
are  well  sustained.  Sales  of  2000  bushels  Indiana  red 
at  $1.38al.40  ;  10,000  bushels  do.  do.  on  private  terms, 
and  amber  at  $1.42al.45.  Rye  is  steady  at  93c.  Corn  is 
less  active.  Sales  of  2000  bushels  old  Pennsylvania  yellow 
at  8ia8fc.,  western  do.  at  S3as4c.  ;  mixed  at  75a80c,  and 
new  at  68a70c.  Oats  are  steady  ;  400  bushels  sold  at  50a 
53c. for  Pennsylvania  and  western.  5000  bushels  of  western 
Barley  sold  on  private  terms.  The  receipts  are  as  follows  : 
3734  barrels  flour,  7900  bushels  wheat,  11,400  do.  corn,  500 
do.  rye,  4500  do.  barley,  634  barrels  whisky. 

Seeds— In  Cloverseed  there  is  more  doing  ;  120  bushels 
gold  at  $6.40a6.50.  Timothy  sells  at  $4.75a  5.25.  the  latter 
rate  from  second  hands.  Flaxseed  is  dull  at  $2.15  per 
bushel. 

Whisky— 30  barrels  of  western  iron-bound  sold  at  95c. 
per  gallon. 
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ESSAY  ON  HORTICULTURE 

BY  JACOB   STAUFFER. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  We  all 
know  that  the  word  Horticulture  is  compound- 
ed from  the  Latin  horfus,  a  garden,  and  colo, 
I  cultivate— the  culture  of  the  kitchen,  garden 
and  orchard.  Consequently  the  subject  would 
properly  confine  my  remarks  to  all  kinds  of 
rools  herbs,  flowers  and  fruit  used  in  cook- 
ery ;  that  is,  culinary  vegetables  and  fruits. 
This  might  be  called  gardening. 

Floriculture,  which  includes  the  culture  of 
ornamental  and  curious  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
trees.  Arboriculture,  which  implies  the  cul- 
ture of  trees  and  shrubs,  used  for  various  pur- 
poses in  the  arts  and  general  economy  ;  and 
may  also  be  embraced  as  separate  and  apart 
from  agriculture,  a  name  also  from  the  Latin  — 
ager,  a  field,  and  colo^  I  till  or  cultivate.  This 
properly  includes  all  the  field  crops,  and  the 
rearing  and  managiDg  of  domestic  animals  on 
a  large  scale,  and  constitutes  the  farm  or  farm- 
ing. 

I  will,  however,  endeavor  to  glance  rather 
at  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  things  connected  therewith,  that 
I  may  deem  to  be  new  to  some  of  you  at  least, 
and  either  of  interest  or  instruction,  without 
entering  into  a  minute  description  of  the 
plants  referred  to. 

In  order  to  make  a  beginning,  I  will  intro- 
duce the  natural  order  of  plants  known  as 
the  "  cruciferse,"  or  the  "mustard  family." 
The  (lowers  are  composed  of  four  leaves  or 
petals,  with  claws  or  prolonged  ends,  forming 


a  cross,  hence  the  name  "  cruciferse."  They 
have  six  stamens,  four  long,  and  two  shorter, 
called  "  tetradynamous."  Emit,  a  pod  or  cap- 
sule, two-celled  by  a  partition;  when  the  pod 
is  elongated  it  is  called  a  "  silique,"  Avheu 
short  and  broad,  a  "silicle."  This  family  in- 
cludes our  cabbages,  turnips,  water  cress,  etc. 
It  may  be  new  to  some  that,  botanically, 
the  mustard  ranks  in  the  same  genus  with  the 
cabbage;  brassica,  which  is  the  ancient  Latin 
name  of  cabbage. 

Brassica  oleracea—oxa  cabbage.  The  original 
is  a  sea-coast  plant  of  Europe,  with  thick  and 
hard  stem,  and  pretty  large,  pale,  yellow  flow- 
ers ;  the  leaves  collected  into  a  head  through 
cultivation,  which  blanches  the  inner  leaves 
and  renders  them  so  desirable  for  the  table. 
The  variety  called  broccoli  is  a  state  in  which 
the  stem  divides  into  short,  fleshy  branches, 
bearing  clusters  of  abortive  flower-buds  ;  the 
name  is  from  the  Italian  and  French,  and 
means  "sprouts  ;"  it  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
"  cauliflower;"  Freuch,  ehoti-fleur.  Webster 
says  from  the  Italian,  cavolfior,  al*o  canlis,  a 
stem  and  flower  :  have  the  nourishing  matter 
mainly  oonsentrated  in  short,  imperfect  flow- 
er branches,  collected  in  a  flat  head.  The  va- 
riety "  kohlrabi11  has  the  nourishing  matter 
accumulated  in  the  stem,  which  forms  a  tur- 
nip-like enlargement  above  ground,  beneath 
the  cluster  of  leaves.     The"  kale*'  or  crambe, 

1  which  is  the  Latin  name  for  cabbage ;  the 
crambe  maritima  is  the  wild  British  plant, 
which  yields  sea-kale  under  the  hands  of  the 
gardner,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate esculent  vegetables ;  the  parts  used  be- 
inur  the  blanched  leaf-stalks,  with  more  or  less 
of  the  j'oung  stem,  all  in  a  succulent,  crisp  con- 

1  dition. 
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Before  I  continue  the  list  of  these  remark- 
able germs  ^d  its  varieties,  I  will  glance  at 
some  historical  notes. 

The  close-headed  variety,  which  is  now  more 
peculiarly  called  cabbage,  was  for  many  years 
imported  into  England  from  Holland.  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  first  introduced  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  made  the  English  independent  of 
their  neighbors  for  a  supply.  This  planter 
of  cabbages  likewise  rendered  his  name  known 
by  other  deeds  lass  creditable  to  his  charac- 
ter. It  is  related  that  he  had  a  command  at 
Cales  (Cadiz),  where  he  got  much  by  rapine, 
especially  from  a  lady  who  entrusted  her 
jewels  to  his  honor  ;  whence  the  jest  on  him 
(like  on  Butler  about  the  spoons,  whether 
true  or  false).  The  saying  is  that  he,  Sir  Ash- 
ley, got  more  by  "Cales"  than  by  "Cab"  and 
cabbage.  As  tailors  are  said  to  be  fond  of 
"cabbage"  (my  worthy  friend  S.  S.  will  ex- 
cuse me)  may  notthis  circumstance  have  given 
rise  to  the  accusation  of  '•cabbaging,"  when 
cloth  entrusted  to  them  was  appropriated  to 
their  own  use. 

It  is  recorded  that  cabbage  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Xorth  of  Scotland  by  the 
soldiers  of  Cromwell.  Scotland  is  more  pecu- 
liarly the  "land  of  Kale."  Old  Scotch  songs 
point  to  the  fact.    The  poet  says  : 

"There's  cauld  Kale  in  Aberdeen, 
An'  castock's  in  Stra'  bogie.'' 

These  castocks  are  the  cabbage  stems, 
having  the  fibrous  parts  peeled  oif,  and  the 
remainder  softened  by  boiling.  Sauerkraut, 
that  excellent  preparation  of  the  Germans, 
is  merely  fermented  cabbage.  The  history 
is  lengthy  and  the  varieties  of  cabbage  nu- 
merous, which  I  cannot  take  time  to  record, 
unless  I  meant  to  devote  two  hours  to  cabbage 
alone  ;  but  will  hasten  to  other  varieties  of 
this  genus  of  Brassica. 

Brassica  Campestris,  of  the  Old  World,  like 
the  "  kale,"  but  with  brighter  flowers  :  these 
are  represented  in  cultivation  by  the  var. 
Colza  or  Hope,  with  small  annual  root,  culti- 
vated for  the  oil  of  the  seed.  This  is  the 
parent  of  the  turnip  b.  napus,  yielding  the 
nourishing  napiform  white  root.  The  variety 
Rutabaga  or  Swedish  Turnip  has  a  long  and 
yellowish  root.  Then  comes  the  Brassica, 
sinipaitrum  or  sinapis  arrensis,  the  "  charlock, 
a  troublesome  weed  of  cultivation  in  grain- 
fields,  a  rou^h-leaved  annual."  The  white 
mustard  or  Sinapis  alba  is  also  a  Brassica  as 
well  as  the  Black  Mustard,  Sinapis  nigra. 


My  object  in  bringing  this  wonderful  genus 
to  your  notice  is  to  show  the  diversity  of  the 
varieties,  apparently  so  different,  and  yet  in 
reality,  in  the  flower  and  fruit,  by  which  plants 
are  classified  ;  they  are  inseparable  and  ne- 
cessarily form  one  genus.  This  shows  how 
cultivation  has  made  the  single  talent,  that 
God  has  bestowed  upon  us,  five,  yea  ten-fold, 
in  its  yield  and  utility  to  man,  who  is  thus  a 
co-laborer  with  the  Creating  power,  as  man 
should  be,  to  promote  the  natural  and  spiri- 
tual kingdom,  by  his  diligence  and  close  atten- 
tion to  the  means  placed  to  his  hands. 

I  must  pass  over  several  kinds  of  Cress, 
Scurvi  Grass.  The  Radish,  raphauus  sativus. 
a  native  of  China.  The  Horse  radish,  cochle- 
aria  armoracia,  which  is  now  called  by  its 
older  name,  "Nasturtium  armoracia."  The 
pungency  is  in  the  root.  The  water-cress, 
"Nasturtium  officinale,"  has  the  pungency  in 
the  leaves.  The  mustard  in  the  seeds,  show- 
ing a  diversity  of  location  in  the  unity  of  the 
principle. 

Being  on  Root  Plants,  the  Beet  suggests 
itself:  Grafting  the  Beets.  Ex-President  Dr. 
Allan  Maclean,  of  Colchester,  grafted  the 
White  Silesian  on  Red  Beet,  and  Red  on 
White,  when  as  thick  as  a  straw,  unite  by 
mere  junction  of  cellular  matter ;  each  class 
of  cells  secretes  its  own  matter  and  col. 

Beta  vulgaris,  the  common  Beet,  from  south 
Europe,  is  cultivated  in  mary  varieties.  The 
Mangel  Wurzel,  or  scarcity  root,  is  a  mere 
variety  used  for  feeding  cattle.  The  beet  was 
known  as  an  esculent  root  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  who  has  given  an  accurate  description 
of  it  in  his  work.  One  kind,  called  the  great 
white  or  sweet  beet,  is  esteemed  for  the  foot 
stalks  and  mid-ribs  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
stewed  and  eaten  under  the  name  of  Swiss 
chard. 

Sugar  is  manufactured  from  a  variety  of  this 
beet,  which  has  a  red  skin,  but  is  white  inter- 
nally. The  beet  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
of  Chenopodiacea,  or  goose-foot  family,  as  does 
the  "  Spinach,"  spinacea  oleracea,  which 
latter  comes  from  the  Orient.  The  blight  and 
pig  weed  come  here. 

Among  the  plants  that  have  their  flowers 
and  seed  in  an  umbel,  the  natural  order  urn- 
belliferse  cultivated,  is  the  Carrot,  daucus 
carota.  These  have  run  wild  and  become  a 
pernicious  weed.  It  is,  however,  suspected 
that  the  garden  carrot  differs  since  the  attempt 
to  cultivate  the  wild  has  proved  unsuccessful. 
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This  may  arise  however  from  the  fact  that  the 
long  continued  culture  and  coming  from  a 
warmer  climate  makes  the  difference.  Diosco- 
rides  describes  it  as  growing  wild  as  well  as 
being  cultivated  for  an  esculent  root.  The 
central  portion  of  the  root  being  naturally 
woody,  cultivation  in  light  mellow  soil,  mixed 
with  sand  made  friable  by  being  well  mixed 
to  prevent  the  root  from  splitting  or  growing 
forked,  and  to  increase  the  outer  portion,  or 
so  to  speak,  the  bark,  and  diminish  the  cen- 
tral portion  or  woody  fibres. 

The  carrot  is  used  in  cookery — but  it  is  af- 
firmed that  for  stock,  especially  for  horses,  for 
preserving  and  restoring  the  wind,  it  is  adminis- 
tered iu  Suffolk,  Eugland,  as  a  secret  specific 
for  the  complaint  of  wind-broken  horses. 
Cows  fed  on  carrots  increase  the  quantity  of 
milk.  They  are  highly  recommended  for 
calves,  sheep  and  swine.  In  the  short  space 
of  ten  days,  says  an  eminent  writer,  a  lean 
hog  was  fattened  by  these  roots,  having  con- 
sumed during  that  period  196  pounds.  Its  fat 
proved  very  fine,  white,  and  firm,  and  did  not 
waste  in  the  dressing. 

The  parsnip,  "pastinaca  sativa,"  runs  wild 
also  in  low  meadows,  and  then  rather  jjoison- 
ous.  The  word  pastinaca,  from  "  pastus," 
nourishment,  is  one  of  the  names  given  to  the 
daucxis  of  the  Greeks. 

The  skerret,  sium  sisarum,  is  a  perennial 
tap  root,  like  the  two  former  introduced  from 
China,  and  little  known  among  us.  Our  sium 
lineare,  or  water  parsnip,  growing  in  water  or 
wet  places,  of  which  both  root  and  herbage  are 
poisonous. 

The  parsley,  petro  selinum  satavium,  or 
properly  carum  petro  selinum  variety,  curled- 
leaved  ;  the  foliage  is  used  in  cookery.  The 
caraway  "carum  carui,"  yields  the  caraway 
seed.  Fennel  anethum  focniculum.  The  gar- 
den celer}',  apium  graveolens,  and  variety  "ra- 
paceum  turnip  rooted  celery,"  as  also  the 
coriander  coriandrum  satirum,  all  belong  to 
the  umbelliferous  plants  ;  besides  others  used 
medicinally,  and  not  enumerated. 

In  the  order  composite,  we  find  the  arti- 
choke, "cynara  scolymus."  The  receptacles 
of  the  young  flower  heads  are  fleshy,  and  edi- 
ble when  cooked.  This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  which  belongs  to 
the  sun-flower  genus,  and  is  the  helianthus 
tuberosus,  the  tubers  of  which  are  pickled  and 
edible. 

In  the  privy-purse  expenses  of  Henry  VIII. 


of  England,  in  reference  to  the  first  named 
artichoke,  is  this  entry  :  "  Paid:  to  a  servant  of 
Maister  Tresorer,  in  reward"  for  bringing 
archecoHs  to  the  King's  grace  to  Yorke  Place, 
4s.  and  4d."  A  treatise  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  on  it. 

Our  sallad  or  lettuce  (lactuca  sativa)  belongs 
to  this  family-  Turner  mentioned  the  lettuce  as 
being  in  1052  well  known.  In  the  privy-purse 
expenses  of  Hem-y  VIII.,  in  1530,  it  is  stated 
that  the  gardener  at  York  Place  received  a 
reward  for  bringing  "lettuze"  and  cherries  to 
Hampton  Court.  We  have  a  wild  lettuce — 
the  lactuca  canadensis  ;  but  this  does  not  form 
in  heads  or  dense  leaves.  What  a  series  of 
years  under  cultivation  would  effect  is  not 
known,  nor  likely  to  be  tried,  so  long  as  better 
sorts  are  to  be  had. 

The  endive,  "  cichorium  endivia ;"  the 
blanched  leaves  are  used.  Succory, chicory 
or  wild  endive,  cicorium  intybus,  is  cultivated 
in  England  and  Britain.  The  root  is  used  as 
a  substitute  for  coffee,  or  mixed  with  the  exotic 
berry.  The  cichorium  intybus,  so  common 
along  roadsides,  and  a  pernicious  weed,  has  a 
deep  root,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee 
by  many  persons  in  this  country. 

The  rhubarb  family — "  rheum" — belongs  to 
the  order  pol}rgonea?.  But  alas  !  what  shall  I 
say  of  the  order  leguminosa?,  including  the 
pea,  bean,  kidney  bean,  vetch,  sentel,  etc., 
with  numerous  varieties  obtained  through 
long  culture. 

The  solanaceie,  or  night-shade  family,  em- 
braces the  potato,  solanum  tuberosum.  The  to- 
mato, lycopersicum  esculentum.  The  cayenne 
or  red  pepper,  "capsicum  annum,"  and  the 
c.  cerasiforme  has  an  ornamental  cherry-like 
fruit,  either  bright  red  or  yellow,  of  peppery 
tast  e.  This  differs  from  the  Jerusalem  cherry, 
"solanum  pseudo-capsicum,"  a  shrubby  house 
plant  from  Madeira,  cultivated  for  the  orna- 
mental bright  red  berries,  resembling  cher- 
ries. 

The  strawberry-tomato,  "thysalis  alkeken- 
gi,"  or  ground  cherry  closed,  within  the  blad- 
der-like inflated  calyx  in  fruiting,  with  a  red 
berry,  edible  ;  is  an  introduced  species,  but 
differs  little  from  our  native  species, p.  Penu- 
sylvanica  and  p.  viscosa,  which  arc  also  edi- 
ble. This  family  embraces  the  tobacco,  many 
medicinal  plants  and  ornamental  flowers. 

Before  leaving  this  family  I  would  notice 
the  potato  more  fully.  Loudon  wrote,  many 
years  ago,  that  "the  varieties  of  the  potato 
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are  innumerable,"  they  differ  in  their  leaves 
and  bulk  of  haulm  ;  in  the  color  of  the  skin  of 
the  tubers  ;  in  the  color  of  the  interior,  in 
time  of  ripening;  in  being  farinaceous,  gluti- 
nous or  watery.,  in  cooking  readily  or  tedious- 
ly, etc.,  etc.,  and  finally  in  the  soil  which 
they  prefer.  The  manner  of  raising  new 
varieties  and  their  culture  are  treated  at  great 
length.  Among  other  things  he  says  :  "  It  is 
ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  sets  taken 
from  the  top  or  watery  end  of  the  potato, 
planted  at  the  same  time  with  sets  taken  at 
the  root  or  mealy  end,  will  ripen  their  tubes 
a  fortnight  sooner.  It  is  ascertained,  also, 
and  accounted  for  on  the  same  general  princi- 
ple, that  the  plants  raised  from  unripe  tubes 
are  both  vigorous  and  more  early  than  such 
as  are  raised  from  tubers  perfectly  ripe.  Sets 
should  always  be  cut  some  days  before  plant- 
ing, that  the  wounds  may  dry  up ;  but  no 
harm  will  result  from  performing  this  opera- 
tion several  weeks  or  months  before  hand, 
provided  the  sets  are  not  exposed  too  much 
to  the  drought  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  their 
natural  moisture." 

After  enlarging  on  the  various  modes  of 
culture,  he  says  :  "  Pinching  off  the  whole  of 
the  potato  blossoms  is  a  part  of  after-culture 
not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  farmer. 
This  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  indifferent. 
But  when  we  consider  that  the  seed  is  the 
essential  part  of  every  plant,  to  perfect  which 
the  ultimate  efforts  of  nature  are  always  di- 
rected, it  will  be  allowed  that  an  important 
part  of  the  nourishment  of  every  vegetable 
must  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  since  the 
weight  of  the  potato  apples  grown  by  a  single 
plant  is  considerable.  Apples  may  be  pro- 
duced instead  of  tubers  in  early  potatoes  ; 
hence  more  tubers  will  be  produced  in  late 
ones  by  preventing  the  growth  of  the  apple." 

He  mentions  the  mode  of  after-culture  in 
Devonshire,  England,  which  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular, and  deserves  to  be  noticed  ;  it  may  be 
new  to  you,  as  it  was  to  me.  lie  says  :  "  The 
sets  are  there  generally  cut  with  three  eyes, 
and  deposited  at  the  depth  of  three  inches 
with  the  spade  or  dibber  ;  when  the  first 
shoot  is  three  inches  high,  prepare  a  harrow 
with  thorns  interwoven  between  the  tines, 
and  harrow  the  ground  over  till  all  the  weeds 
are  destroyed,  and  not  a  shoot  of  the  pota- 
toes left.  It  may  seem  strange  that  such  an 
apparent  destruction  of  a  crop  should  cause 
an  increase  ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed  as  an  in- 


contestable fact  that,  by  this  means,  the  pro- 
duce becomes  more  abundant.  The  reason 
appears  to  be  this:  although  *hree  eyes  are 
left  to  a  piece  of  potato,  one  always  vegetates 
before  the  others,  and  the  first  shoot  is  always 
single  ;  that  being  broken  off,  there  is  for  the 
present  a  cessation  of  vegetation.  The  other 
eyes  then  begin  to  vegetate,  and  there  appear 
fresh  shoots  from  the  broken  eye,  so  that  the 
vegetation  is  trebled,  the  earth  made  loose, 
and  the  lateral  shoots  more  freely  expanded. 
If  these  hints  are  observed,  the  produce  of 
potatoes,  it  is  said,  will  exceed  a  fifth  of  the 
crop  obtained  by  the  usual  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion." 

Much  more  useful  information  for  sprouting 
in  order  to  raise  early  crops  :  it  is  common 
among  the  corn  raised,  after  a  crop  of  pota- 
toes, to  find  plants  that  sprung  from  tubers 
preserved  there  all  winter  in  consequence  of 
having  been  buried  by  the  plow  deeper  than 
the  frost  could  reach,  is  evidence  that  they  may 
be  planted  very  early  in  spring. 

Before  closing  the  subject  of  the  potato,  I' 
would  state  an  opinion  that  presented  itself  to 
my  mind  in  the  study  of  the  potato  disease  so 
prevalent — which  is, that  by  excess  of  culture,, 
or  using  tubers  for  sets  that  were  large  and 
thoroughly  ripe,  there  was  not  enough  vege- 
tating principle  left  to  yield  a  healthy  plant, 
and  premature  rotting  was  the  consequence. 
Apart  from  insect  devastation,  those  in- 
tended for  seed  should  be  taken  up  before 
fully  matured,  as  in  that  case  a  latent  energy 
will  be  left  in  the  tuber  ;  this  I  am  aware  may 
seem  exceptionable,  as  all  other  seeds  seem  to* 
require  to  be  thoroughly  ripe  ;  but  a  potato  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  seed  ;  it  is  rather  a. 
seed-root,  and  this  makes  a  difference. 

The  Sweet  Potato  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  of  convolvulacea3,  which  includes  the 
morning-glory.  The  Batata  edulis,  a  native 
of  India.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  belongs  to 
the  same  genus  as  the  "Batata  Jalapa," 
which  is  a  Mexican  purgative  species— the 
Jalap  of  the  drug-store.  The  sweet  potato 
is  also  known  as  the  ;'  Ipomae  batatas,"  and 
the  root  yielding  the  Jalap  as  "  Exogenium 
purga,"  but  is  generically  the  same  in  the  es- 
timation of  some  authors.  Dr.  Gray  includes 
it  among  the  Ipomaea  Morning-glory  family,, 
among  which  are  many  ornamental  flowers. 
The  cypress  vine  is  the  Ouamoclit  vulgaris,, 
formerly  included  among  the  Ipomaea — the 
cucurvita,  cucumber,  pumpkin,  squash,  &c. 
verbal. 
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The  order  Liliacea?,  containing  so  many 
different  genera  and  species  of  pretty  flowers, 
also  embraces  the  Onion,  Leek,  Garlic,  Shal- 
lott,  Chives,  &c. 

The  onion,  "allium  cepa"  and  its  numerous 
varieties.  The  garden  garlic,  "a  satirum." 
The  garden  leak  "a  porrum."  The  shallott, 
"a  ascalonicum."  The  chives  "a  schcenopra- 
sum."  The  asparagus  is  a  sub-family.  The  a. 
officinalis,  cultivated  for  its  esculent  spring 
shoots.  The  liJiacese  is  a  very  extensive  order, 
grouped  in  families:  trillium,  melanthium, 
bell  wort,  asparagus,  lily  proper,  as  types,  each 
family  has  numerous  genera,  and  these  each 
again  numerous  species.  As  I  have  said  so 
much  about  culinary  vegetables,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  be  a  little  flowery,  and  simply  refer 
to  the  cultivated  genera  of  the  lily  family  pro- 
per :  first,  the  orange  red  aud  southren  red, 
wild  species  of  sandy  soil  ;  the  wild  species  in 
moist  meadows  and  bogs  ;  the  Canada,  Ame- 
rican, Turk's  cap,  and  Carolina.  Among  the 
iadroduced  is  the  bulblet,  bearing  in  the  axils 
of  the  scattered  leaves,  and  the  tiger,  bulblet 
bearing,  with  its  cottony  stem  ;  the  turban, 
flowers  small,  somewhat  bearded  inside,  from 
Europe  ;  the  Turk's  cap  or  martagon  ;  the  Ja- 
pan ;  the  golden  banded  ;  the  common  white  ; 
the  Japan  white,  aud  the  long-flowered  white, 
also  from  Japan— all  beautiful  flowers  ;  and 
the  lilies,  the  crown  imperial — petilium  im- 
periale — is  the  fritillaria,  from  the  Latin  fri- 
tillus,  a  dice-box,  from  the  shape  of  the  flower 
"  f.  imperialis."  The  guinea-hen  flower,  mostly 
solitary,  purplish,  tassellated  with  blue  and 
purple,  or  whitish,  is  the  f.  meleagris.  The 
common  and  the  sweet  tulips,  of  all  colors, 
single  and  double.  The  dog-tooth  violets, 
growing  wild  ;  erythroneum,  including  the 
"  adder's  tongue,"  yellow  and  a  white  species. 
The  star  of  Bethlehem,  called  ornithogalum 
— the  name  in  Creek  means  "  bird's  milk,"  a 
current  expression  for  some  mavelous  thing. 
On  the  first  of  April  I  have  heard  of  boys  be- 
ing sent  for  "  pigeon's  milk."  Why  the  plant 
was  so  named  I  do  not  pretend  to  know. 

The  hyacinth,  dedicated  to  the  favorite  of 
Apollo  hyacinthus.  The  "  agaphanthus,"' 
which  in  the  Creek  means  "  amiable  flower.*' 
The  funkia,  named  after  a  German  botanist, 
Funk,  is  the  white  day  lily.  The  f.  ovata  has 
blue  or  violet  flowers.  The  "  day  lily"  also 
refers'  to  two  species  of  "  hemerocallis,"  which 
in  the  Greek  means  "  beauty  of  a  day,"  as  the 
flowers  spcadily  wither.    The  h.  fulva,   a  fa- 


miliar species,  with  tawny,  orange  flowers; 
I  h.  llava,lls.  light  yellow.  The  curious  flower 
I  tritoma,  as  the  Greek  signifies  thrice  cut.  The 
t.  uvaria,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  specimen 
was  given  me  by  H.  L.  Zahm,  the  name  of 
which  I  could  not  find  nor  make  out  till  after 
a  long  seach.  Then  comes  the  yucca,  "Adam's 
needle,"  or  common  bear  grass,  tall  and  beau- 
tiful plants.  The  yucca  aloipolia,  or  Spanish 
bayonet,  or  daggers,  I  saw  in  flower  for  the 
first  time  last  summer  in  the  garden  of  C.  B. 
Grubb,  Esq.,  of  this  city.  He  had  it  about 
nine  years  growing  ;  but  it  never  bore  flowers 
till  last  summer — truly  a  beautiful  plant,  with 
its  pyramid  of  white  flowers  ;  terminating  a 
bushy  stem,  with  the  leaves  all  elevated  about 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  pointing  nearly 
vertically  above,  gradually  declining  to  hori- 
zontal ;  then  more  depressed  till,  almost  verti- 
cal again,  in  regular  order,  forming  a  singular 
top  of  rigid  leaves  tipped  with  a  spine  strong 
enough  to  kill  with,  while  above  these  spread- 
ing leaves  is  a  large,  dense  pyramid  of  flow- 
ers, a  very  interesting  ornamental  tree  ;  but 
like  the  century  plant,  it  takes  too  long  to 
flower,  and  it  is  said  that  after  it  has  flowered 
it  loses  its  pretty  form,  and  flowers  "no  more." 
An  excellent  closing  sentence. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER. 

BY  LEVI  S.  REIST. 

The  progressive  farmer  is  a  man  of  industry, 
knowledge  and  experience,  who  will  receive  as 
well  as  give  instruction,  and  who  will  not  place 
a  stone  on  one  side  and  his  corn  on  the  other 
in  going  to  the  mill.  The  farmer  is  too  often 
underrated  and  looked  upon  as  onty  a  peasant, 
while  in  fact  everything  eminates  from  the 
thrifty  farmer ;  when  his  crops  fail,  business 
of  all  kinds  is  affected.  The  intelligent  farmer 
and  owner  of  his  farm,  free  from  debt,  is  the 
true  man  of  independence :  he  can  raise  almost 
everything  he  wants  from  his  farm  and  make 
and  keep  in  repair  his  own  farming  imple- 
ments ;  he  is  a  producer ;  even  though  the 
wheat  crop  may  have  been  a  partial,  or  in 
some  instances  a  total  failure,  in  Lancaster 
county,  he  nevertheless  retains  his  independ- 
ence. Our  land  at  the  present  time  is  in  a 
higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  has  ever 
before  been.  The  farmer  can  raise  more  corn, 
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hay  and  tobacco  than  at  any  former  period. 
Now  for  the  mode  of  accomplishing  and  sus- 
taining this  superiority  in  agricultural  matters: 
In  the  first  place,  we  mu>t  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  land,  of  its  quality,  what 
field  will  produce  the  best  wheat,  corn,  tobac- 
co or  grass  ;  whether  one  kind  of  grain  has 
done  better  than  another,  or  whether  the  land 
is  better  adapted  to  a  particular  kind  of  crop 
than  another.  One  portion  of  his  land  may 
produce  almost  from  75  to  100  bushels  of  corn 
if  it  be  properly  cultivated,  which  will  bring 
always  from  75  cents  to  $100  per  bushel, 
while  another  part  will  bring  from  two  to  four 
tons  of  good  timothy  hay,  and  yet  may  lack 
the  ingredients  to  produce  wheat  or  corn. 
Hay  is  generally  selling  from  15  to  25  dollars 
per  ton.  Tobacco  can  be  grown  wherever 
you  can  grow  corn,  and  will  exhaust  the  soil 
no  more  than  corn,  and  will  sell  from  $100  to 
$200  from  the  acre. 

Potatoes  is  another  item  that  counts  consid- 
erably. From  one  to  three  hundred  bushels 
of  potatoes  can  be  raised  from  an  acre,  and 
will  be  profitable  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  but 
will  bring  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  a 
bushel.  Corn,  tobacco  and  potatoes  can  be 
doubled  by  proper  cultivation.  The  question 
may  be  asked,  what  is  proper  cultivation? 
The  answer  is,  keep  your  corn,  tobacco  and 
potato  patches  clear  of  weeds ;  keep  the 
ground  loose  as  long  as  you  can  work  with  the 
hoe-harrow,  and  until  the  crop  gets  too  rank. 
Wheat  should  only  be  sowed  on  ground  adapt- 
ed for  it,  a  thing  soon  discovered  by  a  good 
farmer. 

A  good  farmer  manufactures  his  own  fertil- 
izers, and  improves  his  land  all  the  time. 
Lime  improves  almost  all  kinds  of  land,  but 
has  more  effect  on  some  kinds  than  others, 
and  it  will  require  more  lime  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  The  best  mode  to  apply  lime 
is  to  haul  it  out  on  pasture  land  a  year  or 
two  before  it  is  put  in  corn.  There  is  an- 
other advantage  in  liming  sod,  as  you  are 
enabled  to  burn  the  lime  at  your  leisure  be- 
tween October  and  April. 

I  have  said  a  good  farmer  manufactures  his 
own  fertilizers.  The  best  fertilizer  discovered 
in  Lancaster  county  is  unfermented  manure. 
The  oftener  a  farmer  hauls  his  manure  out  on 
his  land,  the  more  rapidly  will  he  improve  it. 
A  farmer  owning  sixty  acres  of  land  in  my 
neighborhood  was  in  the  habit  of  hauling  out 
his  manure   every  month  on  his  land.    His 


farm  became  one  of  the  best  improved  farms- 
in  the  county.    All  good  farmers  will  practice 
soiling  through  May,  June  and  July,  when  the 
best  of  manure  is  made — better  than  most  of 
the    Yankee    fertilizers,  much  cheaper  and 
more  durable.    Most  of  the  fertilizers  manu- 
factured in  the  Eastern  States  are  not  suitable 
for  our  soils  in  Lancaster  county.    They  may 
do  very  well  in  the   Eastern  States,  where 
limestone  is  hard  to  be  procured,  or  in  New 
Jersey,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  barren.    In 
those  places  it  will  do  to  make  a  first  start  to 
produce  the  Lancaster  county  ingredients  to 
make  manure  ;  namely,  clover  and  straw.  Lan- 
caster county  has  all  the  material  to  make 
manure;  including  the  stall-feeding  of  cattle  ; 
and  dairy  farming  is  also  coming  more  into 
practice.    All  the  money  spent  in  our  county 
for  fertilizers  is  uselessly  expended,  and  for 
the  money  so  sent  away  we  never  get  any- 
thing in  return.    It  is  claimed  that  some  of 
the  fertilizers  have  increased  the  wheat  crop. 
Well,  if  it  did  increase  the  crop  as  much  as 
the  extra  expenses  of  getting  it,  where  would 
the  profit  be  found?    Again,  it  is  not  claimed 
that  fertilizers  help  more  than  one  crop,  while 
on  the   contrary  good   unfermented  manure 
will  last  from  three  to  four  years. 

P.  S. — Under  the  above  head  I  will  give  you 
two  more  articles  in  the  next  two  numbers  of 
The  Farmer. 


RANDOM    SKETCHES    AND   FARM 
ITEMS,  No.  2. 

BY  H.  M.  ENGLE. 

"It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good." 
The  past  season  has  been  a  comparatively 
fruitful  one  for  this  section.  In  consequence 
of  the  hot  and  sultry  weather,  the  wheat  crop 
is  a  partial  failure,  but  the  loss  is  fully  made 
up  in  the  corn  crop. 

The  potato  crop  is  excellent  both  in  yield 
and  quality ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
area  usually  planted  with  potatoes  was  occu- 
pied with  tobacco ;  consequently  the  price  of 
the  former  has  advanced,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  as  many  will  be  composted  the  coming 
spring  as  were  last. 

Valuable  lessons  should  long  since  have 
been  learned  from  past  experience  in  order  to 
shape  our  course  for  the  future  ;  not  to  cast 
anchor  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and 
sail  off' in  the  popular  current. 
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We  Americans  are  of  such  an  impulsive 
nature  that  anything  which  seems  popular,  or 
promises  more  dollars  and  cents  (even  at  a 
risk),  than  a  steady,  legitimate  business,  a 
rush  in  that  direction  may  be  looked  for. 

Horace  Greeley,  on  being  criticised  on  a 
certain  measure  advocated  by  the  Tribune,  re- 
plied that  the  Tribune  gained  its  reputation 
not  by  sailing  icith,  but  against  the  current. 

Such  a  theory  holds  good  (probably)  in  ev- 
ery department  of  industry  and  business. 

The  Good  Book  emphatically  declares  it  to 
be  so  in  spiritual  matters.  All  this  does  not 
speak  well  for  human  nature,  but  "  faets  are 
stubborn  things." 

When  we  bear  a  general  prediction  of  a  dry 
season,  look  out  for  showers,  and  vice  versa. 
When  mild  winter  prophets  become  numerous, 
get  your  sleighs  ready.  When  oil,  gold  and 
similar  fevers  begin  to  run  high,  it  is  time  to 
loik  in  an  opposite  direction.  When  colts, 
calves  and  other  young  stock  are  offered  for 
sale  simply  to  get  rid  of  them,  it  will  be  a 
good  time  to  commence  stock  raising.  When 
the  general  talk  is  that  fruit-growing  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  failure,  and  nursery  men  must 
burn  good  stock  for  want  of  purchasers,  then 
plant  orchards.  Whenever  we  hear  a  general 
croakiug  over  prospective  failures  of  grain 
and  other  crops,  look  out  for  a  fair  yield  ;  and 
when  we  hear  a  general  blow  that  the  largest 
crop  ever  grown  in  this  country  is  forthcom- 
ing, it  may  be  pretty  certainly  counted  at  a 
little  below  average. 

Early  in  the  season  the  prospect  was,  that 
this  section  would  be  overstocked  with  peach- 
es, so  that  a  glut  was  anticipated ;  the  conse- 
quence was  a  brisk  demand  at  fair  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apple  crop  was  pro- 
nounced a  failure  early  in  the  season,  and 
high  prices  were  anticipated.  Now  New 
Yorkers  are  glad  to  find  a  market  for  their 
apples,  and  we  are  well  satisfied  that  we  can 
buy  them  at  lower  rates  than  last  season, 
when  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  had  near- 
ly a  supply  of  our  own  growing. 

So  we  see  that  whatever  may  be  the  failures 
or  successes,  or  how  high  the  surges  run  to  and 
fro,  somebody  is  benefited.  Tobacco  growers 
will  please  take  notice  that  nothing  could 
more  effectually  briug  about  prices  to  the  op- 
posite extreme  than  the  very  high  prices 
realized  on  the  present  crop- 
Wonder  whether  farmers  and  fruit-growers 
could  not   spend   some  of  their   lorn*   winter 


evenings  to  better  purpose  by  holding  weekly 
meetings,  and  intelligently  exchange  senti- 
ments as  to  the  best  method  for  success  in  their 
craft,  than  to  cat  heavy  suppers,  smoke  their 
pipes,  and  talk  gossip  ? 

Intelligent  planning  and  labor  are  both  es- 
sential to  success  in  all  vocations ;  some  to  do 
much  of  the  former  and  not  enough  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  others  the  reverse.  A  man  successful 
in  business  wras  once  asked  the  cause.  The 
reply  was  :  "  I  have  made  my  money  in  bed;" 
i.  e.,  he  there  laid  his  plans,  and  when  the 
proper  hour  arrived  he  was  prepared  to  carry 
them  into  effect  without  delay. 

The  season  is  at  hand  for  winter  to  set  in  ; 
be  sure  to  have  everything  ready  so  that 
nothing  will  suffer  from  waut  of  protection,  be 
it  live  stock,  fruits,  vegetables,  plants,  shrubs, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  it  wont  pay. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  MAKING  AND  SAV- 
ING MANURE. 

BY  JOHN   G.  KREIDER. 

The  making  and  saving  of  manure  is  one  of 
the  things  that  especially  claims  the  far- 
mer's attention.  Much  discussion  has  here- 
tofore been  had  amongst  farmers  and  agricul- 
tural journals  as  to  the  matter  of  making  and 
saving  manures  and  fertilizers.  When  a  far- 
mer raises  crops  and  sells  the  same  off  his 
farm,  he  abstracts  thus  much  as  the  given 
crop  extracted  from  his  soil,  and  this  amount 
so  exhausted  from  the  soil  must  be  made  up 
from  some  source  or  other,  or  his  farm  will 
gradually  decline  in  point  of  fertility.  Now, 
this  depletion  might  be  remedied  much  better 
than  it  is  if  farmers  would  .avail  themselves  of 
every  means  within  their  reach.  Much  valu- 
able fertilizing  matter  is  permitted  to  go  to 
waste  upon  almost  every  farm,  and  how  this  is 
to  be  remedied  is  worthy  of  our  attention. 

This  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  tilings 
that  every  farmer  would  desire  to  know  ;  butv 
when  they  learn  that  it  requires  labor,  then 
they  arc  ready  to  recur  to  their  old  habits  of 
carelessness  and  neglect.  I  will  name  two 
sources  of  manurial  saving  that,  if  utilized, 
would  supply  all  that  we  hope  to  make  up  in 
the  purchase  of  guano  or  phosphates.  I  re- 
fer to  the  liquid  voiding  of  cattle  and  poultry 
droppings,  which,  if  properly  cared  for,  would 
be  of  great  value  to  every  farmer.  The 
urine  of  animals  contains  most  of  the  nitrogen 
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and  phosphoric  acid  of  animal  excrements,  and 
it  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance  that  it 
should  be  saved  in  some  manner  so  as  to  be 
applied  toward  the  enriching  of  the  soil.  The 
urine,  if  gathered  and  mingled  with  clay 
and  placed  under  a  shed  until  needed  for  the 
soil,  would  amount  to  an  important  addition 
to  the  fertilizing  material  of  every  farmer — 
the  clay,  urine  and  barnyard  manure  all 
mixed  together  would,  if  properly  protected, 
produce  an  excellent  quality  of  manure.  The 
miserable  habit  of  leaving  the  manure  heap 
exposed  to  the  rain  and  weather  cannot  be 
too  highly  execrated.  It  should  be  kept  to- 
gether and  covered  ;  if  in  no  better  way,  with 
boards,  and  this  will  prevent  the  rains  wash- 
ing the  strength  of  it  away. 

Poultry  manure,  were  the  chickens  to  have 
a  convenient  house  furnished  them,  would  in 
a  few  months,  by  covering  the  floor  with  dry 
earth  every  alternate  day,  produce  a  very  con- 
siderable heap  of  manure,  equally  as  good  as 
the  best  imported  Peruvian  guano  or  phos- 
phate of  lime.  Before  being  used,  this  ma- 
nure should  be  made  fine  and  mixed  with 
ashes  and  then  it  can  be  applied  to  any  crop 
with  telling  eftect. 


STORING  SWEET  POTATOES   FOR 
WINTER  USE. 

BY  JOHN  G.  KREIDER. 

Farmers  Avho  store  sweet  potatoes  for  win- 
ter use  should  be  very  careful  not  to  keep 
them  too  moist,  too  warm  or  too  cold.  A  very 
good  way  is  to  get  a  box  large  enough  for  the 
quantity  you  have,  and  then  select  sand  and 
dry  it  thoroughly  before  using ;  when  dry  cover 
the  bottom  of  your  box  with  the  sand  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches,  and  then  place  one 
layer  of  sweet  potatoes,  but  not  so  close  as  to 
lay  against  each  other ;  then  one  layer  of  sand 
of  the  same  depth,  and  so  on  until  your  box  is 
full ;  then  place  it  in  a  room  where  the  tem- 
perature will  not  fall  below  40  degrees,  nor 
rise  above  05  degrees.  In  this  way  they  may 
be  kept  until  new  ones  are  to  be  had. 


INVENTIONS  IN    AID    OF   AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

Horace  Greeley  devotes  the  fortieth  paper 
of  his  series  on  "  What  I  Know  of  Farming" 
to  farm  implements,  and  as  the  article  is  in- 
teresting to  all  readers  we  give  it  below : 


A  good  workman,  it  is  said,  does  not  quar- 
rel with  his  tools,  which,  if  true,  I  judge  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  generally  manages  to 
have  good  ones.  To  work  hard  throughout  a 
long  day  under  a  burning  sun  is  sufficiently 
trying,  without  rendering  the  labor  doubly  re- 
pugnant by  the  use  of  ill-contrived,  imperfect, 
inefficient  implements. 

The  half-century  which  nearly  bounds  my 
rccollectiou  has  witnessed  great  improvements 
in  this  respect.  The  plow,  mainly  of  wood, 
wherewith  my  father  broke  up  his  stony,  hide 
bound  acres  of  New  Hampshire  pebbles  and 
gravel,  in  my  early  boyhood,  would  now  be 
spurned  if  oiler ed  as  a  gift  to  the  poorest  and 
most  thriftless  farmer  among  us ;  and  the  hoes 
which  were  alloted  to  us  boys  in  those  days, 
after  the  newer  and  better  had  been  assigned 
to  the  men,  would  be  rejected  with  disdain  by 
the  stupidest  negro  in  Virginia.  Though  there 
is  still  room  for  improvement,  we  use  far  bet- 
ter implements  than  our  grandfathers  did, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  our  labor ;  but  the  cultivators  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
still  linger  in  the  dark  ages  in  this  respect. 
Their  plows  are  little  better  than  the  forked 
sticks  which  served  their  barbarian  ancestors, 
and  their  implements  generally  are  beneath 
contempt.  With  such  implements,  deep  and 
thorough  culture  is  simply  impossible,  unless, 
by  the  use  of  the  spade ;  and  he  must  be  a 
hard  worker  who  produces  a  peck  of  wheat  or 
half  a  bushel  of  Indian  corn  per  day  by  the 
exclusive  use  of  this  tool.  The  soil  of  France 
is  so  cut  up  and  subdivided  into  little  strips  of 
two  or  three  roods  up  to  as  many  acres  each — 
each  strip  forming  the  entire  patrimony  of  a 
family — that  agricultural  advancement  or  effi- 
ciency is,  with  the  great  mass  of  French  culti- 
vators, out  of  the  question.  Hence,  I  judge 
that,  outside  of  Great  Britain  and  -Australia, 
there  is  no  country  wherein  an  average  year's 
work  produces  half  so  much  grain  as  in  our 
own,  in  spite  of  our  slovenly  tillage,  our 
neglect  and  waste  of  fertilizers,  and  the  fre- 
quent failures  of  our  harvests.  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  northern  France,  can  teach  us  neat- 
ness and  thoroughness  of  cultivation ;  the 
British  isles  may  fairly  boast  of  larger  and 
surer  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  grass 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  secure ;  but  in  the 
selection  of  implements,  and  in  the  average 
efficiency  of  labor,  our  best  farmers  are  ahead 
of  them  all. 
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Bear  with  me,  then,  while  I  interpose  a 
timid  plea  for  our  inventors  and  patentees  of 
implements,  whose  solicitations  that  a  trial, 
or  at  least  an  inspection,  be  accorded  to  their 
several  contrivances,  are  too  often  repelled 
with  churlish  rudeness.  I  realize  that  our 
thriving  farmers  are  generally  absorbed  in 
their  own  plans  and  efforts,  and  that  the  agent 
or  salesman  who  insists  on  an  examination  of 
his  new  harrow,  or  pitchfork,  or  potato-dig- 
ger, is  often  extravagant  in  his  assumptions, 
and  sometimes  a  bore.  Still,  when  I  recollect 
how  tedious  and  how  back-breaking  were  the 
methods  of  mowing  grass  and  reaping  grain 
with  the  scythe  and  sickle,  which  held  un- 
challenged sway  in  my  early  boyhood,  I  en- 
treat the  farmer  who  is  petitioned,  to  accord 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  the  setting  forth,  by 
some  errant  stranger,  of  the  merits  of  his  new 
horse-hoe  or  tedder,  to  give  the  time,  if  he 
can  ;  and  that  without  sour  looks  or  a  mein  of 
stolid  incredulity.  The  Biblical  monition  that, 
in  evincing  a  generous  hospitality,  we  may 
sometimes  entertain  angels  unawares,  seems 
to  me  in  point.  A  new  implement  may  be 
defective  and  worthless,  and  yet  contain  the 
germ  or  suggest  the  form  of  a  thoroughly  good 
one.  Give  the  inventor  or  his  representative 
a  courteous  hearing  if  you  can,  even  though 
this  should  constrain  you  to  make  up  the  time 
so  lost  after  the  day's  work  would  otherwise 
have  ended. 

I  suspect  that  the  average  farmer  of  our 
completely  rural  districts  would  be  surprised, 
if  not  instructed,  by  a  day's  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  contents  of  one  of  our  great  implement 
warehouses.  So  many  and  such  various  and 
ingenious  devices  for  pulverizing  the  earth, 
applying  fertilizers  to  the  soil,  planting  or 
sowing  rapidly,  eradicating  weeds,  economiz- 
ing labor  in  harvesting,  "&c.,  will  probably 
transcend  not  merely  his  experience,  but  his 
imagination :  and  every  one  of  these  myriad 
implements  is  useful  in  its  place,  though  no 
single  farmer  can  afford  to  buy  all  or  half  of 
them.  It  will  yet,  I  think,  be  found  necessary 
by  the  farmers  of  a  school  district,  if  not  of  a 
township,  to  meet  and  agree  among  them- 
selves that  one  will  buy  this  implement,  an- 
other that,  and  so  on,  until  twenty  or  thirty 
such  devices  as  a  stump  or  rock-puller,  a  clod- 
crusher,  threshing  machine,  fanning-mill,  &c., 
shall  be  owned  in  the  neighborhood — each  by 
a  separate  farmer,  willing  to  live  and  let  live 
— with  an  understanding  that  each  shall  be 


used  in  turn  by  him  who  needs  it;  and  so 
every  one  shall  be  nearly  as  well  accommo- 
dated as  though  he  owned  them  all. 

For  the  number  and  variety  of  useful  im- 
plements increase  so  rapidly,  while  their  use- 
fulness is  so  palpable,  that,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  farm  efficiently  without  many  if  not  most 
of  them,  it  is  impossible  that  the  young  farmer 
of  moderate  means  should  buy  and  keep  them 
all.  T^ue,  he  might  hire  when  he  needed,  if 
what  he  wanted  were  always  at  hand ;  but 
this  can  only  be  assured  by  some  such  arrange- 
ment as  I  have  suggested,  wherein  each  un- 
dertakes to  provide  and  keep  that  which  he 
will  most  need,  agreeing  to  lend  it  whenever 
it  can  be  spared  to  any  other  member  of  the 
combination,  who  undertakes  to  minister  in 
like  manner  to  his  need  in  return. 

I  think  few  will  doubt  that  the  inventions 
in  aid  of  agriculture  during  the  last  forty 
years  will  be  far  surpassed  by  those  of  the 
forty  years  just  before  us.  The  magnificent 
fortunes  which,  it  is  currently  understood, 
have  rewarded  the  inventors  of  the  more 
popular  mowers,  reapers,  &c,  of  our  day, 
are  sure  to  stimulate  alike  the  ingenuity  and 
the  avarice  of  clever  men  throughout  the 
coming  years,  and  to  call  into  existence  ten 
thousand  patents,  whereof  a  hundred  will  be 
valuable,  and  ten  or  twelve  eminetly  useful. 
Plowing  land  free  of  stumps  and  stones  can- 
not long  be  the  tedious,  patience  trying  pro- 
cess we  have  known  it.  The  machinery  which 
will  at  once  pulverize  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
two  feet,  fertilize  and  seed  it,  not  requiring  it 
to  be  trampled  by  the  hoofs  of  animals  em- 
ployed in  subsoiliug  and  harrowing,  will  soon 
be  in  general  use,  especially  on  the  spacious, 
deep,  inviting  prairies  of  the  Great  West. 
But  I  must  defer  what  I  have  to  say  of  steam 
and  its  uses  in  agriculture  to  a  future  essay. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


GROWING  EARLY  RHUBARB. 

BY  JOHN  O.  KEEIDEIt. 

Rhubarb  is  now  cultivated  largely  for  mar- 
ket purposes  in  and  around  large  cities,  and 
its  culture  is  of  the  simplest  nature.  It  is  in- 
creased by  division  of  roots,  every  portion  of 
which  having  an  eye  or  bud  will  form  a  plant. 
The  growing  of  early  rhubarb  is  one  of  the 
simplest  of  forcing  operations,   aud  may  be 
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performed  in  the  following  manner:  the  roots 
are  dug  from  the  open  ground  in  the  fall,  and 
put  close  together  in  boxes  or  ban-els,  and 
soil  placed  upon  them;  or  they  maybe  left  out 
until  spring,  and  taken  from  the  ground  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  worked  and  planted  in  hot- 
beds, and  the  manure  for  the  hot-bed  should  be 
of  the  most  heating  kind,  such  as  horse-dung 
fresh  from  the  stable,  added  to  which,  when 
accessible,  about  one-half  its  bulk  of  Jeaves 
from  the  woods.  The  manure  and  leaves 
should  be  well  mixed  and  trodden  clown  in 
successive  layers,  forming  a  conical  heap, 
large  enough  to  generate  fermentation  in  se- 
vere winter  weather ;  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  material  is  not  allowed  to  lie  scattered 
and  get  frozen,  else  great  delay  will  ensue  be- 
fore heat  can  be  generated.  A  few  days  after 
the  pile  has  been  thrown  together  and  a  lively 
fermentation  has  taken  place,  which  will  be 
indicated  by  the  escape  of  steam  from  the 
heap,  it  should  be  again  turned  over,  and  care- 
fully shaken  out,  formed  again  into  a  pile,  and 
left  until  the  second  fermentation  occurs, 
which  will  be  usually  in  two  or  three  days  ; 
it  may  then  be  placed  in  a  bed,  being  regularly 
beaten  down  with  the  back  of  a  fork,  and 
trodden  so  that  it  is  uniformly  of  the  same  so- 
lidity and  to  the  requisite  depth  of  two  feet. 
The  sash  are  now  placed  on  the  frames,  and 
kept  close  until  the  heat  rises ;  at  this  time  a 
thermometer  should  be  used  and  sunk  into  the 
heating  materials,  and  should  indicate  about 
70  degrees.  When  the  thermometer  is  found 
to  range  at  about  the  above  degrees  the  soil 
should  then  be  placed  on  to  the  depth  of  from 
tento  fifteen  inches.  The  soil  should  have  been 
previously  prepared  of  one-third  well-rotted 
manure  and  two-thirds  good  loam,  and  this 
spread  regularly  over  the  surface  of  the  hot- 
bed, and  the  rhubarb  roots  may  next  be  placed 
therein.  Be  particular  not  to  plant  the  roots 
so  close  as  to  crowd  each  other.  When  the 
roots  are  properly  planted,  then  cover  with 
sash,  and  water  twice  a  day  with  luke-warm 
water.  In  forcing  rhubarb  in  this  manner,  I 
have  had  it  to  mature  near  a  month  sooner 
than  that  which  stood  in  the  open  ground. 
Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  forcing  rhubarb 
in  this  manner  so  injures  the  roots  that  they 
are  henceforth  worthless,  yet  it  nevertheless 
yields  a  satisfactory  profit  for  the  labor  ex- 
pended. 


Subscribe  for  The  Farmer. 


AMATEUR  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

Another  mode  of  "grape  culture,"  differing 
from  those  of  Mr.  Weaver  and  Mr.  Smeych, 
which  we  noticed  in  our  October  and  Novem- 
ber numbers,  is  what,  perhaps,  may  be  appro- 
priately called  arbor  culture — indeed  this  is 
the  mode  adopted  by  most  amateurs  as  the 
only  plan  they  conveniently  can  adopt.  Hav- 
ing very  little  breadth  of  ground,  or  ferial 
space,  except  in  height,  they  are  compelled  to 
leave  their  vines  run  "aloft" — over  high 
arbors,  tree  tops,  house  walls,  or  anything 
else  they  can  possibly  cling  to.  In  this  article 
we  have  special  reference  to  the  arbor  culture, 
which  we  witnessed  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  S. 
S.  Spencer,  of  West  Vine  street,  in  this  city ; 
although  there  were  many  others  pursuing  the 
same  plan  and  with  equal  success.  Mr.  S.  has 
horizontal  trellises  or  arbors,  from  two  to 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  with  very  little 
trellising  at  the  sides — indeed,  the  great  body 
of  his  fruit  hung  in  luxurious  clusters  over 
head,  and  without  a  ladder  one  miiiht — like 
the  fox  in  the  fable — look  at  it  all  day  without 
being  able  to  reach  it.  This  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  objections  to  arbor  culture.  The 
varieties  he  had  under  cultivation  and  in  pro- 
lific bearing  condition  were  the  Concord,  the 
Clinton,  the  Isabella  and  the  Catawba,  all 
hanging  very  full,  and  all  in  a  state  of  almost 
perfect  maturity.  His  Catawbas,  which  in 
some  localities  do  not  ripen  well,  if  at  all, 
seemed  to  be  as  promising  as  any  other  vari- 
ety, and  ripened  quite  as  well.  The  vines 
were  luxuriant  in  healthy  foliage,  and  the 
grapes  hung  in  a  multitude  of  tempting  clus- 
ters, so  numerous  and  so  uniform,  indeed,  that 
the  whole  thing  seemed  more  like  art  than 
nature.  In  quantity  and  quality  the  fruit 
equaled  any  of  the  same  varieties  we  noticed 
during  the  season,  except  that  the  berries  and 
clusters  were  not  so  large.  Beneath  the 
arbors  was  aheavy, green,  and  neatly  cropped 
patch  of  lawn  grass,  and  everything  was  high 
and  airy,  yet  this  did  not  appear  to  suffer 
any  from  the  over-hanging  vines.  As  Mr.  S. 
only  cultivates  for  his  own  use  he  kept  no  ac- 
count of  the  quantity,  but  according  to  our 
judgment  it  was  proportionately  quite  as  large 
as  anything  we  have  heretofore  reported.  On 
the  whole,  these  adaptations  of  the  grape  to 
various  circumstances  make  it  emphatically 
the  fruit  for  the  "million,"  and  greatly  en- 
hances it  in  our  estimation. 
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CULTIVATING  STRAWBERRI ES. 

i;v  iohx  i!.  eri;. 

The  strawberry,  with  its  delicious  flavor  and 
healthy  influence  upon  the  system  ranks  first 
in  importance  among  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
If  a  proper  system  were  adopted  at  the  out- 
start,  and  followed  up  with  regularity  .it  would 
not  be  found  so  profitless  or  expensive.  Xow 
we  say  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  cultivate 
strawberries,  give  up  at  once  the  lazy-bed  sys- 
tem ;  and  if  you  cultivate  but  a  square  rod  do 
it  well.  We  advise  planting  in  rows  not  less 
than  two  feet  apart,  unless  ground  be  very 
scarce,  when  eighteen  inches  might  suffice, 
and  the  plants  to  be  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Some  varieties  require 
more  room  than  others.  From  the  time  the 
plants  are  set  but  until  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
the  runners  should  be  cut  away  as  fast  as  they 
appear,  and  the  ground  be  kept  clear  of  weeds 
and  well  worked.  The  constant  stirring  of  the 
soil  around  the  plants  is  one  thing  which  in 
our  climate  is  absolutely  necessary.  Proper 
locatiou,  vegetable  manures,  shade  to  the 
ground  without  exhaustion,  and  water  to  the 
bloom  and  fruit;  no  trees,  plants  or  shrubs 
near  enough  to  take  the  moisture  from  the 
earth ;  the  plants  require  all  the  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere  and  the  earth  around  them. 
Xever  use  animal  manure  of  any  kind ;  it  is  too 
heating;  but  leaf  mould  keeps  the  ground  cool 
and  moist.  A  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes  is 
beneficial  when  the  plants  begin  to  bloom  in 
the  spring.  Much  time  is  lost  for  want  of 
proper  knowledge,  but  the  best  advice  I  can 
give  the  novice  is,  first  to  learn  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  then  learn  how  to  do  it,  and  always 
do  it  well. 

May  the  day  come  when  even  the  common 
laborer  shall  be  blessed  with  the  comforts  of 
a  good  home,  and  rejoice  "  under  his  own  vine 
and  fruit  tree." 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

THE  CANKER- WORM. 


G.  It.  2T.j  Lancaster,  Pa.— The. insect  with- 
out wings  which  you  left  with  us,  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  of  an  ashen-:,  ray  color, 
marked  with  black,  spots  on  the  thorax  and 
along  the  back  ;  with  long  slender  antenna, 
and  the  slender  and  alternate  black  and  gray 


legs,  is,  without  a  doubt,  a  female  specimen 
of  the  mother  of  the  "  canker-worm,"  that  has 
issued,  somewhat  prematurely,  from  the  earth 
to  deposit  her  eggs ;  no  doubt  hastened  in  her, 
development  by  the  very  protracted  mild 
weather  this  fall.  During  her  confinement 
in  the  small  box  in  which  you  brought  her 
she  deposited  (Nov.  21)  about  one  hundred 
small,  yellowish- white,  plump-looking  eggs,  in 
form  not  much  unlike  hens'  eggs.  Had  this 
insect  not  been  arrested  in  her  course  she 
would  have  crawled  up  one  of  your  trees  and 
laid  her  eggs  there,  and  there  would  have  hatch- 
ed out  young  canker-worms  next  spring,  as  soon 
as  ths  leaves  appeared.  These  worms,  when 
full-grown,  are  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  of 
various  shades  of  gray  in  color,  with  a  peculiarly 
mottled  and  spotted  head.  They  have  six  pec- 
toral and  only  four  prolegs,  which  are  near  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body, and  hence,  when  they 
move  they  reach  the  front  part  of  the  body 
forward,  take  a  hold  and  draw  the  hinderpart 
;  quickly  up  to  it,  which  raises  the  central  part 
j  up  into  a  high  arch  or  loop,  and  hence  they 
.  are  called  "  loopers,"  "  measurers,"  "  geome- 
j  ters,"  "  span-worms,"  and  for  this  reason  the 
i  family  to  which  they  belong  is  scientifically 
called  Geometrada.  This  species  is  the 
Anisopteryx  vemata  of  Prof.  Peck,  and  is  a 
great  scourge  to  the  apple-trees  in  particular, 
in  the  Eastern  States.  Ou  a  visit  to  Boston  in 
June,  1868,  we  found  many  of  the  apple  trees 
seriously  infested  with  them,  and  the  apple 
crop  for  that  season  almost  entirely  destroyed  ; 
the  leaves  all  brown,  as  if  they  had  been 
scorched;  nothing  but  the  nervures  re- 
maining. The  male  is  a  grayish,  four-winged 
moth— the  hind  wings  being  of  a  lighter  or  sil- 
very-gray—and expanding  from  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  As  the  female 
is  without  wings  she  must  climb  up  the  trunk 
of  the  trees  to  deposit  her  eggs  ;  therefore, 
any  substance  of  an  oily  or  sticky  nature, as  tar, 
molasses,  &c,  smeared  in  aband  on  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  will  capture  her ;  but  as  these  fe- 
males come  forth  in  warm  days  during  the 
whole  winter,  these  remedies  should  be  con- 
tinued from  fall  till  spring.  But  it  has  also 
been  demonstrated  that  if  the  female  is  thus 
foiled  in  her  attempt  to  climb  the  trees,  she 
will  deposit  her  eggs  below  the  band.  In  this 
case,  if  the  trap  is  not  perfect,  the  j?oung 
worms,  which  are  very  small,  will  find  ways  to 
get  over  the  bridge.  For  this  reason  a  perfect 
circle  of  a  sticky  substance — and   kept  in  that 
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condition— is  much  better  than  troughs  of  oil, 
bands  of  raw  cotton,  and  similar  contrivances. 
These  insects  appear  tobesiugle-brooded,  go- 
ing into  the  ground  to  undergo  their  transfor- 
mations as  early  as  the  first  of  June,  and  dur- 
ing that  whole  mouth,  according  to  latitude, 
and  begin  to  come  forth  in  the  fall ;  but  the 
great  body  of  them  issue  the  following  early 
spring. 


R. 


APIARY. 


WINTER  CARE  OF  BEES. 

BY  DR.  GKERSHOM  WENGEK. 

For  December.— An  most  of  the  bees  are  left 
out  all  winter,  it  is  truly  astonishing  that  there 
are  so  many  bees  yet  to  be  found  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  In  watching  those  who  keep 
bees,  for  several  years  past,  one  might 
think  luck  would  be  much  worse  than  it 
is.  Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  this  locality 
is  well  adapted  for  bee-keeping.  Most  of  the 
bees  are  in  old,  square  boxes,  with  half-inch 
blocks  under  the  corners,  all  the  year  round. 

Honey  must  be  found,  more  or  less,  all  the 
summer  months,  or  else  more  robbing  would 
be  among  them ;  a  thing  which  has  produced 
no  serious  consequences.  Now,  if  this  is  all 
so,  why  are  there  not  more  pains  taken,  and 
the  condition  improved  as  in  everything  else  ? 

For  the  sake  of  improvement,  we  would 
suggest,  as  soon  as  winter  sets  in  fairly,  that  all 
hives  should  now  be  stored  away;  as  many 
different  plans  have  been  given,  we  here  give  a 
plan  that  all  can  follow  :  While  bee-men  have 
no  particular  houses  or  cellars  built  as  yet  for 
their  bees,  let  there  be'a  room  taken  up  stairs ; 
if  it  is  a  cold  one,  only  have  it  so  arranged 
that  the  bees  will  feel  as  little  of  the 
change  of  weather  inside  as  possible ;  it 
need  not  have  much  ventilation,  but  the  bees 
must  be  so  ventilated  as  to  produce  no  mois- 
ture within.  The  top  or  honey  board  must  be 
raised  a  little ;  the  entrance  below  ought  to 
be  closed  with  wire  cloth  to  prevent  mice  from 
entering.  If  in  common  boxes,  the  openiug 
in  the  hone3'-board  ought  to  be  covered  with 
wire  cloth  as  well  as  the  entrance.  Then 
they  require  close  watching  during  the  cold 
weather  to  see  that  there  will  be  ventilation 
enough  that  there  may  be  no  moisture  in  the 
hive.  The  room  should  also  be  dark,  especi- 
ally in  a  warm  one.    Bees  that  are  not  heavy 


ought  to  be  in  a  warm  room  ;  if  the  bees  are 
confined,  as  prescribed  above,  they  can  be 
placed  in  a  sleeping  room  and  examined  at 
pleasure. 

Let  every  one  try,  and  see  the  result  next 
spring. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

From  a  private  correspondence  we  glean  a 
few  items  worthy  the  notice  of  persons  con- 
templating a  removal  to  the  Southern  States. 
My  friend  writes  me  "  that  he  had  made  the 
trip  from  Missouri  through  the  Southern 
States  with  the  object  of  selling  their  wines  by 
sample."  But  we  will  give  the  results  of  his 
tramp  in  his  own  language.  He  says,  when  at 
Augusta,  Ga. : 

"  I  had  samples  of  wine  sent  me  by  express 
to  Atlanta,  Ga.  But  before  I  got  there  I 
learned  that  the  wise  law-makers  of  that  State 
had  passed  a  law  making  the  selling  of  any 
article  by  any  person  from  outside  the  State 
a  fiueable  offense,  unless  procuring  a  license, 
said  license  to  cost  $100  for  every  county  in 
which  goods  were  sold.  To  sell  by  sample 
( which  was  my  intended  plan )  without  a  license 
subjected  me  to  a  fine  of  $500  and  six  months' 
imprisonment.  Do  you  suppose  your  humble 
correspondent  displayed  his  wares  ?  You  may 
rather  guess  he  didn't !  This  is  encouraging  to 
Northern  enterprise  with  a  vengeance !  Rest 
assured  the  grass  didn't  grow  much  while  I 
stayed  in  Georgia.  I  took  a  good  look  at  the 
State  Fair,  which  was  in  full  blast  at  the  time. 
It  may  have  been  all  right  for  the  capital  of 
Georgia,  but  would  be  counted  a  poor  affair  in 
the  North— a  one-horse  affair.  Many  county 
fairs  are  far  ahead. 

"  From  Memphis  to  Atlanta  I  looked  care- 
fully on  both  sides  of  the  railroad,  and  during 
all  the  450  miles  did  not  see  as  many  grape 
vines  and  fruit  trees  as  you  and  I  have  in  our 
home  patches!  Such  a  forlorn,  desolate,  and 
uninviting  region  of  country  I  have  never  seen, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  pass  over  it  again.  Most  of 
the  land  in  all  that  region  is  naturally  of  a 
poor  quality,  and  has  been  farmed  to  death. 
Little  cotton  plants,  not  over  18  inches  high, 
and  nearly  all  yet  ungathered.  Here  and 
there  some  miserable  corn  fields,  or  what 
meant  to  be  corn,  but  which  we  in  the  North 
would  not  consider  worth  husking. 
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"  Then  the  people  would  not  suit  me  at  all. 
The  old  men  cannot  put  off  that  surly  aristo- 
cratic air,  while  the  young  folks  have  a  con- 
ceited, half-dandy  swagger  about  them  that  is 
not  pleasant  to  a  Northern  observer.  No  one 
seems  to  have  anything  to  do  there.  I  did  not 
see  a  single  man  at  work  all  the  way.  But 
one  thing  they  can  boast  of— handsome  women'. 
I  never  saw  as  many  pretty  women  in  one 
place  as  in  Atlanta.  They  are  quite  as  fresh 
and  heaUhy  looking  as  our  Northern  women, 
and  the  only  way  I  can  account  for  it,  is  their 
out  door  exercise.  My  desire  for  a  home  in  the 
South  is  considerably  lessened.  Let  the  North 
winds  blow,  the  snow. fall,  and  the  keen,  win- 
try atmosphere  sting  my  fingers  and  toes,  I 
will  bear  it  patiently  hereafter.  Still  no  frost 
here,  28th  of  October.  Day  before  yesterday 
went  to  the  bar  with  my  gun,  and  was  not 
gone  an  hour  when  I  brought  down  two  wild 
geese  without  moving  two  steps."  Nov.  18th 
he  writes  :  "  "Went  out  this  morning  and  shot 
four  geese.  This  morning  we  had  the  first 
hard  frost." 

My  friend  always  had  a  hankering  for  the 
"  sunny  South,"  but,  evidently,  it  appears  he 
is  now  pretty  well  cured  of  his  Southern  long- 
ings. J.  B.  Gr. 

INCENTIVES  TO  FARMING. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Having  become  a  regu- 
lar member  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Lancaster  County,  and  also  a 
careful  reader  of  The  Lancaster  Farmer, 
I  shall  by  request  attempt  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  its  columns. 

My  subject — "  Incentives  to  Fanning" — is, 
I  think,  one  that  at  the  present  time,  when  so 
many  farmers'  sons  are  being  left  in  posses- 
sion of  line  farms,  not  out  of  place.  In  the 
first  place,  I  will  say  that  while  so  many  are 
neglecting  their  farms  and  looking  around  for 
something  to  turn  up  to  pay  better,  they  are 
forgetting  the  old  adage  that  "  a  bird  in  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush" — losing  much  time 
in  running  after  uncertainties,  and  at  the  same 
time  losing  the  spirit  of  the  thrifty  farmer 
whose  heart  is  in  his  work  and  whose  success 
is  almost  certain,  There  is  no  business  so 
sure  of  success  from  the  very  first  beginning 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  young 
farmer  who  does  his  duty  well  has  just  as  good 
a  chance  of  good  crops  as  he  who  has  been  at 
the  business  nearly  a  lifetime.    Then  again, 


he  has  not  the  risks  to  run  as  in  many  other 
callings.  Take  the  merchant,  for  instance. 
He  is  at  all  times  more  or  less  excited  by  the 
fluctuations  of  the  markets,  knowing  that  by 
a  sudden  fall  of  the  market  it  might  be  utter 
ruin  to  him  ;  while,  on  the  other  baud,  the 
farmer  has  most  of  his  funds  in  his  lands,  free 
from  many  of  the  disasters  that  may  befall  the 
merchant.  The  farmer's  gains  come  direct 
from  his  crops,  which  cost  him  only  the  labor, 
fertilizers  and  seeds,  so  that  in  case  of  failures 
in  crops  it  does  not  fall  so  heavily.  The  first 
outlay  is  not  so  great,  and  his  farm  is  still 
there,  good  for  crops  again  in  future  years : 
while  the  merchant  must  buy  all  his  stock  at 
market  prices,  and  out  of  his  gains,  if  any, 
depend  for  a  living.  Then  there  is  much  com- 
petition in  all  business  where  selling  for  profit 
is  the  means  of  making  money,  and  each  tries 
to  outdo  the  other  to  draw  custom  ;  while  the 
farmer  can  always  get  the  highest  market 
price  for  his  produce,  provided  it  is  of  a  good 
quality,  without  smiling,  coaxing  and  persuas- 
ive lauguage.  For  all  must  eat  and  drink — 
hence  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
In  the  second  place,  the  young  farmer  has 
advantages  in  his  calling  from  his  starting- 
point,  which  in  many  callings  he  could  not 
have  at  first.  Take  any  of  the  professions : 
most  young  men  do  not  get  through  with  their 
course  of  studies  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
a  profession  until  well  on  in  twenty,  after 
which  ten  years  are  often  spent  in  getting  es- 
tablished in  business,  after  which  their  labors 
only  increase  as  advanced  years  come  upon 
them,  so  that  often  in  old  age  the  most  ardu- 
ous labor  is  done ;  while  the  young  farmer. 
with  a  liberal  education,  can  push  things  right 
along,  and  need  not  spend  a  portion  of  his 
best  years  in  trying  to  get  something  to  do ; 
and  if  success  crowns  his  eflorts,  which  can 
hardly  fail  if  prudently  managed,  he  can  retire 
while  yet  comparatively  a  young  man  with 
sufficient  competence,  and  can  spend  the  rc- 
j  mainder  of  his  life  as  may  best  suit  his  tastes. 
In  the  third  place,  we  can  claim  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  farming  that  it  promotes  health. 
The  active  exercise  out  in  the  open  air,  pure 
and  free  as  given  to  us  from  the  Giver  of  all 
good,  is  one  of  the  greatest  remedies  to  bring 
back  lost  health,  give  a  keen  appetite,  put  a 
bloom  on  the  cheek,  in  short,  invigorate  the 
whole  being  often  from  a  miserable  dyspep- 
tic to  a  robust,  sound  and  healthy  person  in 
body  and  mind.    Here   let  me  remark  that  if 
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more  attention  would  be  paid  to  exercise  and 
breathing  pure  air  at  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, we  would  have  sounder  young  men  in 
mind  and  body,  leaving  these  institutions,  than 
we  have  under  the  present  system  of  regula- 
tions at  these  places  of  learning,  for  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  many,  by  intense  study 
for  years  in  close  rooms,  and  otherwise  disre- 
garding the  laws  of  health,  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  premature  grave,  leaving  the  institution 
of  learning  a  mere  wreck  in  human  form,  going 
home  often  to  die,  all  for  want  of  proper  at- 
tention to  the  laws  of  health.  Happiness,  it  is 
admitted,  is  truly  our  end  and  aim,  and  he 
who  has  health  most  perfect  is  he  who  has 
most  of  it ;  for  what  is  all  else  if  this  most  im- 
portant thing  is  wanting.  A  certain  medical 
writer,  under  the  subject  of  dyspepsia,  writes 
as  follows : 

"  What's  rank  or  title,  station,  state  or  wealth. 
To  that  tar  greater  earthly  blessing — health  ? 
What's  house,  or  land,  or  dress,  or  wine,  or  meat, 
It' one  can't  rest  for  pain,  nor  sleep,  nor  eat, 
Nor  go  about  in  comfort  ?    Here's  the  question. 
What's  all  the  world  without  a  good  digestion'.'" 

From  the  above  we  see  what  importance  men 
of  science  put  upon  securing  good  health  ; 
hence  the  importance  of  making  choice  of 
such  a  calling  that  is  most  conducive  to  health. 

Fourth,  and  last :  I  will  say  that  the  far- 
mer has  not  the  many  temptations  to  guard 
against  as  in  many  other  callings  ;  he  is  free 
from  many  evil  influences  of  city  life  where 
young  men  are  often  led  astray — such  as  the 
wine  cup,  gaming  table,  getting  into  idle  and 
careless  habits,  as  is  too  o  ften  the  case;  ne- 
glecting business,  losing  their  reputation^for 
good  morals,  and  can  therefore  not  prosper  in 
business  ;  while,  on  the'other  hand,  he  who  at- 
tends his  broad  acres  and  does  his  part  well, 
is  not  second  to  anyone  in  any  calling,  for 
let  it  be  our  motto,  ';  that  whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well."  No  place 
will  confer  honor  upon  us  if  we  do  not  first 
confer  honor  upon  it — for 

"  Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise. 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lie*.' 

Let  us,  then,  one  and  all,  go  on  in  our  noble 
calling,  and  strive  to  make  it  both  honorable 
and  lucrative, , making  our  homes  places  of 
comfort,  our  fields  yield  in  abundance,  so  that 
our  good  old  county  of  Lancaster  shall  well 
be  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  garden  spot  of 
the  glorious  old  Keystone. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

E.  S.  Hoover. 

East  Hempfiehl,  Nov.  21, 1870. 


COVERING  CURRANT  BUSHES,  ETC. 

Messrs.  Editors  Lancaster  Farmer  : 
So  it  appears  we  are  advised  to  cover  our  cur- 
rant bushes  with  manure  and  tan  bark  to  pro- 
tect them  during  winter !  Wonder  what  next  V 
Would  it  not  also  be  a  protection  to  our  fruit 
trees  to  cover  them  with  manure  and  tan 
bark?  Our  apple  trees  especially,  I  would 
suppose  by  this  protection,  would  become 
more  fruitful.  I  merely  throw  out  the  hint, 
that  those  who  choose  to  try  the  experiment  of 
this  new  discovery  may  da  so  without  let  or 
hindrance.  As  I,  at  least,  do  not  intend  to  ap- 
ply for  a  patent,  therefore  none  need  fear  the 
infringement  of  any  one's  rights. 

Well,  "we  are  never  too  old  to  learn,"  and 
although  I  have  a  row  of  currant  bushes  in  the 
garden  that  to  my  certain  knowledge  have 
stood  on  the  same  spot  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  never  had  the  slighest  protection  in  the 
way  of  a  covering,  never  any  mulching,  nor 
even  cultivation  ;  all  that  is  ever  done  to  them 
is  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  cut  out  the  dead 
wood  and  surplus  sprouts  in  the  spring,  and 
still  they  have  never  failed  giving  us  a  fair 
crop  of  fruit  annually,  and  never  have  been 
injured  by  cold.  During  this  long  time  they 
have  withstood  some  pretty  cold  winters. 
Several  times  the  thermometer  fell  to  22°  be- 
low zero,  killing  outright  peach,  cherry,  plum, 
apricot  trees  and  grape  vines,  and  severely 
injuring  even  apple  and  pear  trees.  Thus,  no 
doubt,  had  all  our  fruit  trees  have  had  a  good 
covering  of  "manure  and  tan  bark,"  our  trees 
and  vines  would  have  escaped  destruction. 
By  this  new  discovery  may  not  Lancaster 
county  again  become  a  fruit  growing  locality  ? 
Who'll  be  the  first  to  begin  the  good  work  ? 

j.  b.  <;. 


CAN  ANY  PERSON  RAISE  FRUIT  ? 

Messrs.  Editors  :  In  the  November  num- 
ber of  The  Lancaster  Farmer,  friend 
L.  S.  Reist  tells  us  "  that  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  any  person  can  raise  fruit  and 
trees  ;  yet  some  people  are  more  successful 
than  others."  He  bases  his  opinion  on  the 
fact,  if  fact  it  were,  "  that  those  most  success- 
ful are  such  who  read  agricultural  journals, 
which  cost  probably  only  $1.00  a  year." 

Now,  sirs,  as  a  reader  of  many  agricultural 
and  horticultural  papers,  costing  me  not  only 
$1.00  a  year,  but  from  $12.00  to"  S20.00  annu- 
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ally,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  ques- 
tion :  "We're  nothing,  if  not  critical."  Let 
us,  therefore,  analyze  and  examine  this  ques- 
tion of  its  "  being  generally  admitted  that 
auy  person  can  raise  fruit  and  trees.  "  But,  in 
the  first  place,  I  would  greatly  appreciate  his 
kindness,  if  Mr.  E.  will  give  us,  through  The 
FARMER,  the  modus  operandi  of  accomplish- 
ing so  devoutly  to  be  wished-for  a  result,  so 
that  "  any  person  can  raise  fruit."  As  to 
raising  trees,  that,  I  presume,  "  is  generally 
admitted"  to  be  of  easy  accomplishment;  at 
least,  I  have  found  it  so,  as  I  can  raise  the 
trees  as  well  "  as  the  rest  of  mankind;"  but, 
as  to  fruit,  there's  the  rub  !  No  fruit !  and  all 
my  neighbors  are  in  a  like  predicament ; 
i  in  U'ly  trees,  but  no  fruit.  I  confine  myself 
to  the  apple,  as  I  believe  Mr.  R.  had  that  fruit 
in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  article  under  re- 
view. Why,  though  I  have  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  apple  trees,  some  past  their 
prime,  and  others  too  young  to  bear  a  full 
crop,  yet  a  majority  of  them  might,  and  ought, 
to  have  given  us  an  abundance  of  fruit,  at 
least  for  home  use.  But  Ave  didn't  make  a 
gallon  of  cider,  nor  have  we  put  away  for 
winter's  use  a  single  apple  from  all  these 
trees  !  It  is  true,  I  too  can  raise,  or  "  make  a 
raise,"  of  apples,  if  I  go  to  the  stores  and  buy 
them!  But  I  do  not  suppose  that  was  what 
Mr.  K.  intended,  when  he  wrote  "  any  person 
could  raise  fruit,"  as  he  says  those  most  suc- 
cessful are  such  who  read  agricultural  jour- 
nals, costing  $1.00111 

For  the  last  thirty-five  years,  as  I  have  stated 
at  various  times,  apples  have  been  a  very  un- 
certain crop  in  this  section  of  our  Union, 
while  previous  to  that  time  the  trees  bore 
fruit  abundantly.  Then  the  trouble  was  to 
know  what  to  do  with  them  !  Hogs,  cattle, 
horses,  and  even  sheep,  had  as  many  as  they 
cmild  cat  during  the  fall  months.  The  farm- 
ers had  their  cider-barrels,  their  apple-butter 
crocks,  and  their  bins  in  the  cellars,  stored 
full  for  a  winter's  supply,  and  many  had  their 
barrels  of  apple-jack!  in  addition.  Then  hardly 
one  farmer  in  a  thousand  invested  a  dollar  in 
agricultural  pnpers  —  there  was  only  one  or 
two  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers  pub- 
lished iu  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
paucity  of  agricultural  publications,  the  peo- 
ple hadan  over-abundance  of  apples,  as  well 
as  other  fruit.  Old  stumps  of  trees,  with  the 
heart  rutted  out — if  only  a  single  green  limb 
remained,  would  bear  fruit  until  it  broke  down! 


How  is  it  now?  By  reading  all  the  agricultu- 
ral and  horticultural  publications  attainable, 
the  many  contradictory  statements  only  con- 
fuses, and  worse,  confounds  us,  so  that  we  are 
about  as  wise' as  we  were  before  we  invested 
our  hard  earned  dollars  in  an  agricultural  pa- 
per, in  the  vain  hope  of  learning  how  to  raise 
fruit ! 

So  you  see,  Messrs.  Editors,  I,  at  least,  am 
not  one  of  those,  if  any  such  there  be,  "  who 
generally  admit  that  any  person  can  raise 
fruit  and  trees  if  he  reads  an  agricultural 
journal  costin<j  $1.00  a  3^ear."  By  these  re- 
marks I  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  dis- 
courage people  from  taking  and  reading  agri- 
cultural papers,  as  I  know  very  well  that 
much  valuable  information  may  be  gleaned 
from  any  and  all  of  them,  but  simply  to  show 
that  all  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  from 
agricultural  papers  up  to  the  present  time 
has  not  resulted  in  making  our  apple  trees 
bear  fruit  as  of  yore,  or,  as  they  do  in  many 
other  sections  of  our  country ;  and  that  it  is  not 
generally  admitted  that  any  and  every  person 
can  raise  apples,  etc.  J.  B.  G. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FRUIT-GROWERS' 
SOCIETY. 

This  very  live  association  will  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  at  Chambersburg,  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1871,  and  the  prospects  for  a  large 
and  useful  gathering  are  very  flattering.  The 
Chambersburg  people  are  hard  at  work,  and 
promise  a  large  turn  out  of  the  fruit-growers 
in  that  section  of  the  State,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  other  progressive  portions  of  the  ''eld 
Keystone  "  will  swell  the  number  by  sending 
large  delegations.  We  think  we  can  bespeak 
for  Lancaster  couuty  such  a  representation  as 
will  be  a  credit  to  her  and  the  occasion.  Hap- 
pening at  a  season  of  the  year  when  there  is 
nothing  of  a  special  character  to  prevent  our 
farmers  and  fruit-growers  from  attending,  we 
hope  they  will  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  compare  notes  with  their 
brethren  from  other  districts  of  our  couutry. 
All  seemed  to  be  benefited  and  pleased  with 
the  proceedings  of  this  society  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  in  January 
last,  and  we  feel  that  they  will  not  be  less 
usefully  entertained  at  the  approaching  meet- 
ing at  Chambersburg. 

Send  in  vour  clubs  for  1871. 
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MEETING    OF.  THE    AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety was  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  Nov. 
7th,  1870.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved  nemine  dissentiente. 
Stephen  J.  Hart,  city,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  society. 

Levi  S.  Reist,  Henry  M.  Engle  and  Cyrus  T. 
Fox  made  several  reports  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  crops. 

Henry  M.  Engle  stated  that  the  Early  Rose 
and  Old  Mercer  potatoes  were  rotting  about 
equally  this  season. 

J.  Stauffer  next  proceeded  to  read  an  essay 
upon  Garden  Vegetables.  Quite  a  lengthy 
discussion  was  elicited  by  Mr.  Staufler's  arti- 
cle, which  touched  the  subjects  of  wheat  and 
potato  culture. 

Israel  L.  Landis  wished  the  question  of  the 
poultry  disease  discussed  by  the  Societ}'.  It  was 
on  motion  agreed  that  a  committee  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  chair  to  examine  into  the  poultry  dis- 
ease and  report  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions to  the  Society.  The  chair  appointed  on 
this  committee  the  following  gentlemen  :  A. 
D.  Hostetter,  I.  L.  Landis,  L.  S.  Reist,  John 
Huber,  J.  G.  Rush,  J.  H.  Brackbill,  M.  D. 
Kendig,  E.  S.  Huber  and  John  B.  Erb. 

There  were  few  articles  on  exhibition, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Cyrus 
T.  Fox,  of  "West  Cocalico,  contributed  a  col- 
lection of  chrysanthemums,  in  which  were  up- 
ward of  twenty  varieties,  a  collection  of  mari- 
golls,  and  a  specimen  of  the  flower  of  the 
erythna  christi  galli. 


John  B.  Erb  had  on  exhibition  fine  speci- 
mens of  York  Imperial  apples,  and  a  bottle  of 
blackberry  wine  of  the  vintage  of  1869.  The 
wine  was  a  fine  quality. 

Levi  S.  Reist,  specimens  of  the  Lawrence 
pear,  and  of  the  Griest  winter  apple. 

The  President,  Mr.  Engle,  was  instructed  to 
correspond  with  Hon.  I.  S.  Diehl  in  regard  to 
delivering  one  or  two  lectures  before  the  Soci- 
ety on  the  agriculture  and  horticulture  of  the 
oriental  countries. 


CLOSING  REMARKS— TO  OUR 
PATRONS. 

The  present  number  concludes  the  second 
volume  of  The  Lancaster  Farmer,  and  al- 
though, at  this  moment,  its  condition  can  not 
be  called  "  flourishing,"  yet  there' seems  to  be 
a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  journal  will  be 
continued  and  sustained,  through  the  coming 
year  at  least.  In  looking  over  The  Farmer 
and  its  table  of  contents,  we  find  that  we 
have  furnished  210  pages  of  reading  matter, 
in  about  500  separate  articles  during  the  year 
1870 — which  is  an  increase  of  18  pages  and 
about  200  articles  over  the  volume  for  18G9, — 
and  all  for  the  low  price  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
Jive  cents.  Our  desire  is  to  increase  the  vol- 
ume for  1871  in  a  like  ratio,  without  increas- 
ing the  price  of  subscription  ;  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  our  kind-hearted  patrons,  and  the 
community  in  general,  will  place  it  in  our 
power  to  do  so;  for  such  an  increase  must  ne- 
cessarily be  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
expenses,  and  these  can  only  be  met  by  an 
increase  of  our  subscription  list. 

The  Lancaster  Farmer  is,  most  unques- 
tionably, gradually  growing  into  favor,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  the  people  abroad  would 
be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
interests  of  Lancaster  county  should  languish 
and  die  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  means 
to  sustain  it;  for,  no  matter  how  many  jour- 
nals from  elsewhere  are  circulated  in  the 
county,  they  are  not  ot  the  same  local  value 
as  The  Farmer  is,  nor  can  thai  bare  fact  be 
urged  as  a  reason  for  not  sustaining  it  on  the 
part  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  county.  That 
same  rule  applied  tc  the  press  in  general  in 
Lancaster  county  would  swamp  it  irretrieva- 
bly. 

Our  intercourse  with  the  patrons  of  The 
Farmer  during    the   year  just  now  in    its- 
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"  eleventh  hour,"  has,  in  the  main,  been  cor- 
dial and  pleasant — such  as  we  can  advert  to 
in  coming  years  with  agreeable  recollections — 
aud,  if  in  any  instance,  it  has  seemed  differ- 
ent to  them,  they  must  attribute  our  short- 
comings to  "  errors  of  the  head  and  not  of 
the  heart."  Still,  if  we  Avere  to  assert  that 
we  had  no  adverse  experiences,  we  should 
fall  short  of  the  truth.  We  have  had  a  few 
"  rough,"  and,  as  we  think,  unnecessarily  se- 
vere repulses ;  but  these  we  will  not  particu- 
larize, and  do  not  even  wish  to  remember,  for 
the  aim  of  our  life  is  to  look  on  the  bright  side 
of  human  nature. 

In  reviewing  the  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural results  of  our  county  during  the  year 
1870,  we  think  we  have  abundant  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  the  position  we  occupy  as  a 
people.  It  is  true  that  some  crops  have  not 
yielded  a  reward  commensurate  with  the  toil, 
the  trouble,  and  the  means  that  have  been 
invested  in  them  ;  still,  on  the  whole,  we  have 
been  blessed  with  a  reasonable  share  of  pros- 
perity, aud  what  products  of  the  farm  have 
been  secured  are  likely  to  return  remunera- 
ting prices  in  the  end.  When  we  contrast  our 
condition  with  poor,  devastated  France,  at 
this  moment,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  be 
contented  with  our  lot,  even  if  things  had 
been  less  favorable  than  they  are. 

Entertaining  a  hope  that  our  intercourse 
may  be  continued  duriug  the  year  1871, 
with  an  encouragement  and  a  cordiality,  at 
least  as  earnest  as  that  of  1870,  and  that  your 
labors  in  your  various  occupations  may  be 
crowned  with  that  success  which  is  due  to 
honest  effort,  we  conclude  our  remarks,  com- 
mending our  patrons  to  the  paternal  guidance 
of  Him,  the  anniversary  of  whose  advent  is 
now  approaching  ;  and,  dually — after  the  cus- 
tom of  the  olden  time— wishing  them,  "  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts  "  -a  very  "  Merry 
Christmas." 


MANURING    ORCIIA1IDS. 


The  above  subject  was  suggested  from  see- 
ing the  orchard  of  Ephraim  S.  Hoover,  of  East 
Hcmpiicld  township,  whose  excellent  farm  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  a  few  days  ago. 
Upon  going  to  his  orchard  we  found  beneath 
all  his  apple  trees  a  top-dressing  of  barnyard 
manure,  extending  about  six  feet  in  circum- 
ference from  the  stalk  of  each  tree,  so  as  to 
afford  nutriment  to   their   roots,  in   all   direc- 


tions.   This,  at  a  glance,  satisfied  us  that  Mr. 
Hoover  was  one  of  those  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  agricultural  journals  and  profiting 
by  the  hints  contained  in  the  same.    Trees, 
like  animals,  require    nutriment  to    subsist 
them  and  enable  them  to   bear  crops,  and  we 
believe  if  our  farmers  would  feed  their  fruit 
trees  as  regularly  as  they  do  their  cattle  they 
would  get  more  sure  crops.    Mr.  Hoover  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  manuring  his  orchard  for 
years,  and  he  says  he  rarely  fails  to  have  a 
good  crop  of  apples.    Some  few  years,  ago 
when,  for  the  first  time,  he  manured  his   or- 
chard, he  did  so  in  the  fall,  and  plowed  the 
manure  down,  and  in  the  following  year  from 
one  hundred  and  six  trees  he  gathered  about 
twenty-five  hundred  bushels  of  apples.    Last 
season,  which  was  one  that  brought  but   lew 
apples  to  the  majority  of  our  farmers,   Mr. 
Hoover  had  an  abundance  of  fruit,  and  he  at- 
tributes his  success  to  the  manner  he  manures 
his  orchard,  and  restores  thus  to  the  ground 
as  much  as  the  crop  of  apples  exhausts  from 
it.    This  matter  is  but  getting  to   be  under- 
stood amongst  farmers,  as  most  of  them  never 
think  applying  anything  to  enable   the  fruit 
trees  to  yield  crops  of  apples.    In  the  olden 
times,  when  the  soil   rejoiced  in   its  virgin 
strength  and  richness,  there  was  no  nccssily 
to  apply  fertilizing  ingredients  in  order  to  ob- 
tain abundant  crops  of  apples  and  other  fruits, 
but  the  elements  needed  in  the  production  of 
fruits  has  now  become  so  depleted  that  some- 
thing must  again  be  restored  to  the  soil  before 
we  can  expect  the  crops  that  used  to  be  grown 
in  the  olden  times.     In  the  old  countries  of 
Europe  it  is  only  by  the  application  to  the  soil 
of  those  fertilizing  elements  of  nutrition  that 
agriculturists   have   been   enabled   to  render 
their  lands  so  productive  in  every  department 
of  husbandry.  There  the  discoveries  of  science 
1  have  been  more  utilized,  aud  as  a  consequence 
i  their  production  far  surpasses  in  most  depart- 
ments that  of  our  country.    Our  people  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  that  something  must 
be  done  if  they  ever  expect  to  grow  the  crops 
that  their  fathers  did. 

Many  other  things  observed  upon  Mr. 
Hoover's  farm  indicated  him  as  belonging  to 
the  progressive  farmers  of  our  country;  but 
not  desiring  to  be  too  prolix  in  our  remarks, 
vvc  say  simply  in  conclusion  that  the  caption 
of  our  article  may  afford  at  least  a  hint  that,  if 
acted  upon,  maybe  of  incalculable  utility  to 
every  man  who  owns  a  fruit  tree  or  an  or- 
chard. 
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REPLY. 

In  our  last  number  the  question  is  put  to  us 
by  J.,  "  Is  the  tomato  a  vegetable  or  a  fruit  ?" 

In  reply  we  answer  :  properly  speaking,  it 
is  both  ;  the  vegetable  kingdom  includes  all 
plants. 

The  common  or  restricted  term  vegetable 
is  used  to  indicate  those  particular  plants 
which  are  used  as  esculents,  such  as  are  com- 
prised in  or  constitute  a  vegetable  diet.  In 
which  sense  it  includes  the  potato,  cabbage, 
pea,  bean,  spinach  and  the  like,  nor  can  a 
reason  be  assigned  why  the  tomato  should  not 
be  included ;  it  belongs  to  the  same  natural 
order  as  the  potato. 

It  is  true,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes, 
etc.,  are  considered  as  fruit,  yet  they  consti- 
tute a  "  vegetable  diet,"  and  wben  cooked 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  classed  among 
beans,  peas,  etc.,  which  in  one  sense  are  also 
fruit. 

The  tomato  {Lycopersicum  esculentum)  has  a 
fruit  more  properly  called  a  berry.  So  also 
the  grape,  which  is  a  berry.  Hence  no  objec- 
tion can  be  made  to  either  term.  When  the 
tomato  is  served  up  with  other  culinary  vege- 
tables it  is  a  vegetable  ;  if  you  design  to  dis- 
tinguish the  berry  from  the  plant,  it  is  the 
fruit.  The  word  fruit  signifies  the  ovary  with 
its  seeds,  etc.,  included. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REVIEW  OF  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 

BY    HUMBOLDT. 

The  article  on  potatoes,  by  F.  P.  L.,  is  ex- 
cellent, and  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  mark. 
That  an  article  of  food  is  nutritious  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  starch  it  eontains,  re- 
quires further  elucidation. 

The  report  on  tobacco  by  L.  S.  R.  is  all 
right  so  far  as  relates  to  dollars  and  cents, 
but  we,  miserable  creatures,  who  dread  its 
fumes  as  much  as  a  pest,  look  upon  it  from 
quite  a  different  stand-point. 

The  author  of  "  Random  Sketches"  has  (we 
trust)  set  sail  for  a  considerable  voyage,  and 
if  he  does  not  meet  with  adverse  winds  or 
strike  shoals,  he  may  consider  himself  lucky. 

The  notes  on  "  New  Grapes,"  by  such  an 
experienced  amateur  as  J.  B.  G.,  is  not  too 
severe.  We  need  just  such  men  to  sift  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff. 


"  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees."  In  this  article 
our  close-fisted  farmers  who  would  rather  re- 
main in  ignorance  than  acquire  knowledge  by 
paying  a  dollar  for  a  monthly  paper  get  some 
well-put  raps  by  S.  S.  R.  Serves  them  right. 
From  his  list  recommended  for  planting,  how- 
ever, many  practical  fruit  growers  will  ma- 
terially differ. 

J.  G.  K.'s  article  on  winter  protection  of 
currants  and  other  small  fruits,  will  apply  to 
most  of  fruit  trees,  were  it  always  practicable. 

A  knowledge  of  the  sexual  character  of 
strawberries,  as  described  by  J.  B.  E.,  can  not 
be  too  strongly  urged  upon  new  beginners 
who  wish  to  succeed.  We,  however,  differ 
materially  with  him  on  two  points.  1st.  That 
hermaphrodites  do  not  produce  so  largely  as 
pistillates ;  let  him  beat  the  "  Albany"  if  he 
can.  2d.  From  his  views,  that  impregnation 
is  more  effectual  in  wet  than  in  dry  weather, 
we  dissent,  and  hold  the  reverse  to  be  true. 

"  Amateur  Grape  Culture,"  by  R.,  does  not 
express  too  high  encomiums  on  Messrs.  Weav- 
er and  Smeych  as  successful  growers.  Their 
success  in  that  direction  demonstrates  that 
fact  beyond  cavil. 

On  Entomology  we  sing  mum.  The  review 
of  S.  S.  R.'s  article  on  that  subject  we  leave 
to  some  one  who  can  master  it. 

As  to  the  Apiary,  we  claim  to  be  a  better 
judge  of  its  product  than  of  any  theory  as  to 
its  management. 

The  advantage  of  steaming  or  cooking  food 
for  stock,  by  J.  H.  M.,  is  put  rather  strongly  ; 
a  test,  side  by  side  of  different  methods, 
accompanied  by  facts  and  figures,  would  be 
more  reliable. 

The  note  frcm  Col.  J.  Myers,  as  also  the 
notice  in  the  Daily  Express,  are  quite  compli- 
mentary to  The  Farmer— keep  the  ball  mov- 
ing. 

To  follow  J.  S.,  on  "Lichens,"  will  require 
paraphernalia  not  in  our  possession  ;  so  we 
give  it  up. 

To  double  our  corn  crop  wTill  require  more 
than  improved  varieties  of  corn.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  extract  from  the  soil  more  than 
is  in  it. 

Keeping  strict  farm  accounts  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  upon  every  farmer. 

The  value  of  Green  Corn,  as  food  for  stock, 
is  not  sufficiently  tested  nor  appreciated  to 
bring  it  into  general  use  for  a  while  yet. 

Wonder  whether  it  will  be  a  sign  of  the 
approach  of  the  millennium  when  those  large 
wheat  heads  will  be  produced  which  are  the- 
orized upon  under  the  head  of  "  Possibilities 
of  Wheat  Culture." 
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COOKING  CATTLE  FEED. 

At  a  discussion  (18G8)  on  the  above  subject 
in  England,  Mr.  Lanes,  the  celebrated  English 
farmer,  said : 

Anxious  to  try  the  effects  of  cooking,  he  last 
autumn  ordered  ten  beasts  to  have  two  pounds 
of  bean  meal  boiled  and  poured  over  the  chaff, 
which  was  to  stand  24  hours  ;  two  pounds  of 
cake  were  then  added  to  the  mixture,  and  it 
was  served  out.  Of  those  ten  beasts,  however, 
one  obstinately  refused  to  eat  the  mixture;  it 
was  a  white  bullock  with  a  black  nose,  and 
decidedly  the  worst  of  the  lot.  It  so  stoutly 
resisted  the  mixture  that  it  would  even  eat  the 
straw  turned  out  from  the  cart  horse  stable, 
rather  than  the  prepared  food.  It  was  then 
ordered  to  have  the  bean  meal  unboiled,  but 
still  mixed  with  straw  that  had  been  moistened 
the  day  before,  and  with  a  small  quantity  of 
malt  combs ;  and  at  this  moment  that  very 
animal  which  had  been  the  worst  of  the  ten 
was  by  far  the  best.  It  weighed  at  least  eight 
stone  more  than  those  which  were  of  the  same 
size  at  Michaelmas,  one  cwt.  more  in  live 
weight  than  the  smaller  animals  when  they 
came  in,  and  56  lbs.  more  than  any  other  beast 
in  the  lot.        ****** 

If  pigs  were  always  fed  on  boiled  swedes 
and  meal,  although  they  might  increase  very 
fast  and  be  very  profitable  to  the  seller,  still 
it  would  be  found  out  by  degrees  that  the 
quality  of  the  pork  was  bad.  The  butcher 
would  ultimately  refuse  to  buy,  and  would  say 
that  such  pork,  to  use  a  common  expression, 
"boiled  away."  All  animals  as  they  fattened 
had  a  certain  amount  of  water  displaced ;  that 
was  to  say,  they  contained  less  water;  but  if 
they  were  fed  boiled  swedes  and  meal,  the 
water  would  increase  as  well  as  the  fat. 

Some  time  ago  he  had  fed  one  animal  on 
steeped  barley  and  another  on  dry  barley, 
with  a  view  of  testing  the  merits  of  the  two 
systems  of  feeding.  The  animal  which  was 
fed  on  the  steeped  barley  increased  very  fast, 
while  the  iucrease  on  the  other  was  compara- 
tively slow.  They  were  both  killed  ;  the  loins 
and  other  parts  were  cooked  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  it  turned  <  ut  that  there  was  much 
more  waste  in  the  former  case  thau  in  the  lat- 
ter. But  a  new  phase  of  the  question  had 
been  suggested,  whether  natural  cooking  or 
fermenting  might  not  be  substituted  for  arti- 
ficial heat.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  all  fermentation  meant  the  loss  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  carbon  consequent  on 
decomposition,  in  all  food  the  most  valuable 
constituent  was  the  carbon. 


If  they  mixed  sugar  or  saccharine  matter 
with  woody  fibre,  they  got  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  which  might  soften  and  render  the  latter 
more  digestible  ;  but  that  was  always  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  sugar,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  they  had.  An  animal 
always  eats  till  he  has  enough  carbon  in  his 
stomach  ;  he  then  stops,  lie  might  lake  double 
the  quantity  of  albumen,  but  he  would  not 
slop  until  he  had  got  sufficient  soluble  carbon, 
and  the  soluble  carbon  was  the  first  thing  to 
disappear  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  He 
did  not  think,  therefore,  that  economy  of  food 
was  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Dent  had  talked  with  several  gentlemen 
who  had  cooked  food,  and  most  of  them  were 
inclined  to  give  it  up  ;  but  he  had  never  yet 
found  them  disposed  to  abandon  the  system  of 
pulping. 

Professor  Simonds,  a  distinguished  veteri- 
narian, made  the  following  remarks : 

He  said  there  was  scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
quantity  of  water  that  might  enter  the  animal 
organism,  if  we  gave  food  which  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  Speaking  as  a  path- 
ologist, he  believed  that  a  great  number  of 
diseases  among  the  lower  animals  arose  from 
the  bad  state  of  the  blood  induced  by  excess 
of  water,  and  deficiency  of  uitrogenized  matter 
in  the  food.  The  practical  farmer  knew  that 
if,  in  the  lambing  season,  he  gave  his  ewes  too 
many  white  turnips,  or  other  green  food  which 
had  grown  rapidly  and  coutained  a  large 
amount  of  water,  it  would  lead  to  disease  and 
loss ;  Avhereas,  if  he  put  them  on  dry  food,  con- 
taining weight  for  weight  a  large  proportion 
of  nitrogenized  matter,  a  good  quality  of  blood 
was  produced,  and  the  health  of  the  animal 
preserved.  Admitting  that  cooked  food  had 
the  effect  of  accumulating  wreight,to  say  noth- 
ing about  flesh,  in  a  certain  space  of  time,  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  this  arose  from  the 
facility  which  it  gave  for  the  digestion  of  the 
food  by  anticipating  a  part  of  the  process 
commonly  carried  on  by  the  action  of  the  gas- 
tric juice. 

But  it  was  questionable  policy  giving  to  an 
animal,  and  especially  a  ruminant  animal, 
cooked  food,  for  thus  they  might  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  supersede  mastication  ;  if  so, 
they  would  supersede  insalivation,  and  thus 
interfere  with  one  of  the  chief  processes  of 
nature.  The  action  of  the  saliva  was  first  to 
convert  the  amylaceous  part  of  the  food  (or 
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starch)  into  sugar  or  gummy  matter.  A  fur- 
ther provision  was  made  in  the  ruminant  ani- 
mal for  stirring  up,  if  he  might  so  express  it, 
the  food ;  and  a  chemical  change  took  place 
in  its  character  before  it  passed  into  the  true 
digestive  stomach.  There  was  remastication 
and  a  reinsalivation  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
secretions  coming  from  the  rumen  were  very 
aualagous  to  those  with  which  the  food  were 
mixed  in  the  mouth,  it  not  only  remained 
mixed  with  the  saliva  a  much  longer  time, but 
was  mixed  with  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
that  or  a.  like  substance. 

If,  then,  by  the  use  of  cooked  food  they  dis- 
pensed with  part  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  sent  the  food  quicker  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  they  would  also  dispense  with  the  pro- 
cess of  remastication  and  reinsalivation  ;  and 
he  could  easily  understand  why,  although  a 
large  increase  might  take  place  in  bulk,  the 
quality  of  the  animal  might  become  bad.  The 
digestive  process  depends  materially  upon  the 
condition  of  the  food  ;  it  is  even  possible,  by 
giving  cooked  food,  or  food  which  was  physi- 
cally in  the  same  condition  with  regard  to 
fineness  and  moisture,  to  render  animals  non- 
ruminative  which  were  naturally  ruminative  ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  may  give  them  food  that 
would  be  retained  for  a  short  space  of  time  in 
the  rumen,  pass  quickly  into  the  digestive 
stomach,  and  become  subject  to  the  action  of 
digestion  without  first  undergoing  remastica- 
tion. We  should  thus  interfere  at  once  with 
the  law  of  nature  ;  if  we  cook  food  at  all,  we 
ought  not,  before  cooking,  reduce  it  too  fine. 
If  the  straw  is  cut  into  lengths  of  four  to  six 
inches,  a  cooking  process  may  be  set  up  so  as  to 
convert  the  amylaceous  part  into  sugar,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  ru- 
men ;  but  such  food  should  be  remasticated. 

He  would  advise  that  if  food  is  pulped  and 
mixed  it  should  not  lie  too  long,  to  undergo 
the  process  of  fermentation,  but  be  given 
pretty  soon  after  it  is  mixed.  Straw  might, 
doubtless,  be  converted  into  palatable  food, 
and  animals  induced  to  cat  a  larger  quantity 
of  inferior  provender  cut  into  chaff,  by  simply 
throwing  over  it  a  small  quantity  of  oil  cake 
dissolved  in  water.  This  was  a  common  prac- 
tice among  farmers  in  Lincolnshire  in  feeding 
their  horses,  especially  during  winter. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  certainly  not  in 
favor  of  the  so-called  system  of  cooking  food, 
either  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
the  animal,  or  for  the  promotion  of  the  pro- 


cess of  digestion,  and  was  inclined  to  think 
that,by  the  pysical  alterations  they  might  make 
j  in  character  and  condition  by  cutting  straw, 
pulping  roots,  and  mixing  a  solution  of  oil 
cake  with  them,  they  would  gain  the  point  at 
a  lower  expenditure,  and  with  much  more  ad- 
vantage to  the  animal  economy. 


REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 


PHILADELPHIA   CATTLE   MARKET. 

The  arrivals  ami  sales  of  Beef  Cattle  at  the  Avenue 
drove  yard  were  large  this  week,  reaching  about  3360 
head  ;  the  market,  in  consequence,  was  dim,  but  prices 
remain  about  the  same  as  last  quoted,  extra  Pennsylvania 
and  western  steers  selling  at  8}£a9c.  ;  a  few  choice  at 
O^'aG^c.  ;  fair  to  good  at  6>£a8e.,"  and  common  at  5a6c. 
per  pound  gross,  according  to  quality. 
The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  sales  : 

8.5  Virginia,  Owen  Smith !f7    a  9J, 

80  Western,  Daniel  Smyth  &  Bros 6    a  8 

05       do.        Dennis  Smyth 6    a  8 

100  Virginia,  A.  Christy 7    a  8;\ 

50       do.        Jas.  Christy 7,'^a  8*,' 

75  Western,  Dengler  &  McCleese 5  "a  7  ' : 

54        do.        P.  McFillen ■ 6}fa  8 

100       do.       P  Hathaway ...   fi^asv, 

84        do.        .James  S.  Kirk 7    a8 

45       do.       B.F.McFillen 7    a  8 

280       do.       Jas.  McFillen 7«a  9 

75        do.        E.  S.  McFillen 8  "a  8,'., 

139  do.        Oilman  &  Bachman 7     a  9^ 

400       do.       J.  J.  Martiii  &  Co a  6^ 

116        do.        Mooney  &  Miller 9}„a  9  " 

103        do.        Thomas  Mooney  &  Bro Il"a  Ijj' 

56  do.       H.  Chain ." 0  a  Gy, 

110  do,        J.  &  L.  Frank 6  a"v 

95  do.        (lus.  Schamberg 7  a  S\ 

140  do.        Hope  &  Co 6  a  8 

50  do.        H.Frank 7  a7', 

03  Western,  Blumentha! 6  a  8 

63  do.        S.Frank 6  a  7;»' 

75  do.        H.  Chain,  Jr 6%a  7jjJ 

41  Virginia,  Charles  Welker 5  "a  7 

31  Chester  eo.,  B.  Baldwin 5    a  7 

24  Western,  James  Clemsen 0'4a  7  !, 

42  do.        A.  Kemble 6    a  7 '.. 

112        do.        John  McArdle 6,14a  9  " 

94       do.        K.  Maynes 6    a  8 

91  Virginia,  Elcorn  &  Co 0\:i  V', 

Cows  and  Calves  were  in  good  request,  ami  with  a  fall- 
ing off  in  receipts,  prices  are  lirnier."  Sales  ol  150  head  at 
S50a,80,  as  in  quality. 

Sheep  were  in  fair  demand,  and  on  choice  grades  we 
advance  our  quotations  %c.  per  pound  ;  sales  being  effec- 
ted at  4a6c.  per  pound,  gross,.  Common  move  slowly  at 
S2a3.25  per  head.    Receipts,  14,000  head. 

Hogs  were  dull  and  lower.  Sales  of  5000  head  at  $10a 
10.25  per  100  pounds,  net,  for  corn-fed. 

PHILADELPHIA  FLOUR  MARKET. 


Flour— The  market,  is  moderately  active  and  prices 
are  firm.  Sales  of  2500  bushels,  mostly  extra  families,  at 
s5.75a0.5O  for  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  ;  $6a6.50 
for  Pennsylvania,  and  «6a7  for  Ohio,  including  fancy 
lots,  at  $J7.25aK.  Rye  Flour  commands  $5u5.25.  Corn 
Meal  may  be  quoted  at  si  for  Pennsylvania  and  si. 2.5  for 
Brandywine. 

Grain— The  Wheat  market,  is  firm  and  the  offerings 
small.  Sales  of  6000  bushels  Ohio  and  Indianared  at  ©1.39 
al.43  :  12,000  bushels  western  do.  on  secret  terms,  and 
some  amber  at  $1.46.  Rye  sells  at 93c.  Corn  is  less  active  ; 
sales  of  6500  bushels  at  90  cents  for  old  prime  yellow  ;  79a 
80c.  for  new  do.,  and  S3a87c.  for  western  mixed.  Oats  are 
steady,  with  sales  of  white  western  at  54a55c.  and  Penn'a 
at  52a54c.  The  receipts  are  as  follows  :  3426  bbls  flour, 
10,800  bushels  wheat,  13,100  do.  corn,  1000  do.  rye, 6600  do. 
oats,  1000  do.  barley,  518  bbls  whisky.  Seeds— In  Clov- 
erseed  there  is  more  doing  ;  800  bushels  at  $0.24a6.25. 
Timothy  sells  at  $4.75a5.25.  Flaxseed  is  dull  at  $2.12a2.15 
per  bushel. 

Whisky— Small  sales  of  western  iron-bound  are  reported 
at  90c.  per  gallon. 
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